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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, September 14, 1831. 


Minutes.] New Peers. Baron CHAwortH, Baron How- 
DEN, Baron KENLIs, and Baron Oakey, newly-created 
Peers, took the Oaths. 

Petition presented. By the Earl of SHarreseury, from the 
Owners of Cabriolets, against a part of the Hackney Coach 
Act Amendment Bill. 


PoRTUGAL.] Earl Grey said, that he 
rose in consequence of the question that 
had been put to him on a former evening, 
relative to papers connected with Portu- 
gal, to inform the noble Marquis who put 
those questions, that the papers were in a 
state of forwardness, and that they should 
shortly be laid on the Table of the House. 
He had also to inform the noble Marquis, 
that he had inquired into the propriety of 
laying on the Table the opinion of the 
King’s Advocate on the case on which 
that opinion was founded, respecting the 
abduction of the Portuguese fleet from the 
Tagus, and he had found, that the practice 
was, not to make such documents public ; 
and though, in Lord Sidmouth’s Adminis- 
tration, the opinions of the then Attorney 
and Solicitor General were produced in 
order to bear out a particular act of his 
Majesty’s Government, it was not custom- 
ary to consider communications between 
the Crown and its law advisers as other- 
wise than strictly confidential. Instead of 
its being the rule to submit those papers, 
VOL. VIL. {3is} 








he believed the rule was the contrary, and 
he had only to refer to the remarkable 
case of Terceira, when the noble Duke 
lately at the head of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment refused to produce the law opinions 
on which he and his colleagues acted, 
When, therefore, the noble Marquis put 
the question for the production of those 
papers, he said, though personally he had 
no objection to lay them before the House, 
he was not at liberty to do so until he had 
communicated with the King’s Advocate, 
and procured his consent. That learned 
person had degjared, that he had no objec- 
tion to have his opinion made public, pro- 
vided the case on which he gave it was, 
at the same time laid open. As, therefore 
there was no difficulty on the part of the 
King’s Advocate, the papers should be at 
once produced ; but he begged the House 
to remark, that this indulgence was granted 
under particular circumstances, and that 
it should be looked upon as an exception 
from the general rule, and not as a prece- 
dent which was to be binding in future 
cases. 

The Earl of Eldon said, that the rule had 
been correctly stated by the noble Earl, 
and it was unquestionable that the opinions 
of the law officers of the Crown were 
altogether confidential between them and 
the existing Administration. He remem- 
bered the time when Sir Fletcher Norton’s 
opinion was made public, and when that 
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ledrned person declared, that he would 
never give another opinion in writing. He 
agreed with the noble Earl both in the 
propriety of what he stated, and in the 
course he had pursued in this matter. 
The Marquis of Londonderry was grate- 
ful tothe noble Earl for laying the opinion 
before their Lordships, and particularly 
for his intention to submit the case on 
which the opinion was founded ; and he 
was the more grateful to him for this 
information, as there were many parts of 
his conduct respecting Portugal which he 
was any thing but satisfied with. He 
regretted that the noble Earl should still 
persevere in his unkindly policy towards 
that country, as the noble Earl ought to 
be convinced, as he was, by the united 
acknowledgment of the nobility, clergy, 
and people, that Miguel was entitled to 
the throne, and that it was full time for 
this country to acknowledge his right, and 
to re-establish its commercial relations 
with Portugal. And he still more regretted 
that, during the late Administration, the 
noble Earl near him, who now admitted 
the clearness of Don Miguel’s right, had 
not then thought proper to advise his 
Majesty to recognise him. He was grate- 
ful, however, to the noble Earl for the 
production of these papers, for he hoped 
that a case would come out of them 
which would clear the character of the 
country from a most disgraceful and dis- 
creditable stain, which, in his opinion, it 
acquired by allowing the French fleet to 
carry off, as prizes, the whole of the Portu- 
guese fleet, and to conduct them to the 
port of Brest, where they were probably 
to be re-manned, and to be sent back to 
Lisbon with the enemies of the existing 
government, to attempt to overthrow and 
destroy it, and establish another, in defi- 
ance of the wishes of the Portuguese 
people. He must repeat his thanks for 
the papers which were promised. When 
they were in their Lordships’ possession, 
and all the particulars of the transaction 
fully known, it would be necessary to dis- 
cuss the subject in all its bearings. And he 
begged toassure the noble Marquis (Lans- 
down), who had on a former occasion 
taunted him by saying, that he had 
better discuss the subject before the 
House had the papers, that he felt a deep 
interest in Portugal. He had served in 
that country, and he could not forget, nor 
ought the noble Duke opposite (Rich- 
mond) to forget, the fortitude, bravery, 
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and fidelity shewn by the Miguelite party ; 
for it was this party, and not the Consti- 
tutionalists, who then rallied round the 
British flag, and effectually assisted to 
achieve the independence of their own 
country and the independence of Europe. 
It should never be forgotten which of the 
Portuguese parties it was who fought on 
the side of Great Britain. There was one 
question which he begged to put to the 
noble Earl before he sat down. He had 
stated the other night, that two line-of- 
battle ships had been sent to the 'Tagus, 
and this fact was now fully confirmed. He 
wished, therefore, to know if any fresh 
grievance or new ground of complaint 
was alleged against the Portuguese go- 
vernment? He asked this question be- 
cause it was known that an insurrection 
had recently taken place in Portugal, and 
had been put down. He was prepared to 
account for this insurrection. If noble 
Lords would hear him out, he would state 
the causes of this insurrection, according to 
his information, which was perhaps quite 
as good as any that could be derived 
from the British Consul at Lisbon. He 
understood that there were fresh com- 
plaints against the Consul. It was stated, 
that a Serjeant who had been engaged in 
the revolt, as well as another individual, 
who had run away, had recently arrived in 
this country. He wished to be informed 
if our Consul at Lisbon was authorised to 
give British passports to individuals so 
situated For it was known that the 
Lisbon packet would not take on board 
passengers to this country without a 
British passport. He did not state these 
facts loosely. Perhaps they might not be 
included in any information received by 
the Foreign Secretary. He was neverthe- 
less able, if an opportunity could be 
afforded him, to prove them by witnesses 
at their Lordships’ bar. Having stated 
these facts, he now wished to know if any 
fresh grievance was alleged against the 
Portuguese government, and if it was 
such as made it necessary to despatch two 
line-of-battle ships to the Tagus? Hewas 
likewise anxious to know if the letter of 
Sir John Campbell had been laid before 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
He had received a letter from that noble 
Lord, acknowledging that which he had 
sent him ; and the last paragraph of the 
noble Lord’s letter to him was such as to 
warrant one or two remarks. He would 
read the paragraph, and read also what he 
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had written in reply to it. The noble 
Secretary said, that it was not necessary 
for him to reply to the observations of Sir 
John Campbell, but in justice to Mr. 
Hoppner, he felt bound to say, that his 
Majesty’s Government had no reason to 
believe, that the conduct of that gentle- 
man, as his Majesty’s Consul at Lisbon, 
had been other than proper. He would 
only say, that a letter had been sent to 
him, and another to Sir Herbert Taylor, 
by Sir John Campbell, who, as an ho- 
nourable Officer, was anxious that his 
Majesty should know, and that the noble 
Lord at the head of his Government should 
know, how the national affairs were con- 
ducted at Lisbon. The letter addressed 
to Sir Herbert Taylor was sent back to 
Sir John Campbell, in order to receive 
some alterations which it was supposed 
might make it more agreeable to the noble 
Earl. This was six weeks ago, and when 
he found that his Majesty’s Government 
would take no notice of his communica- 
tion, it was clearly right on the part of the 
gallant Officer to send his communication 
to another Member of that House, and to 
request him to state, that he was ready 
to prove the allegations it contained. It 
could not be denied, that the letter had 
been received by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, or why did the noble Duke ask him 
if his letter did not contain some state- 
ments respecting the persons in prison in 
Portugal, which it did not, and which 
could only have been suspected because 
the letter to Sir H. Taylor, intended for 
the information of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, did contain such a_ statement? 
Then it was too much to accuse persons 
of putting papers into the hands of noble 
Lords on that side of the House for 
factious purposes, when a month before, 
the papers to the same effect had been 
communicated by the same party to Go- 
vernment. It was possible the Foreign 
Secretary might know nothing of the 
letter of Sir John Campbell. It was 
possible that the noble Earl might have 
sent him the customary red box, forgetting 
to put the letter into it, as it was possible 
that the noble Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs might have received the letter, 
and, as in the case of another celebrated 
letter, might have forgotten to read it. 
All this was possible, but he knew that 
the honourable individual sent the letter 
to his Majesty’s Government. Sir John 


Campbell felt deeply interested in the 
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welfare of Portugal; and finding that his 
communication obtained no attention 
from Government, he very naturally ap- 
plied to a brother soldier, and requested 
him to bring the conduct of Mr. Hoppner 
under the notice of their Lordships. He 
would now state to their Lordships what 
he had written in reply to the noble Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs :—‘‘ In reply to 
that part of your Lordship’s letter in 
which you express the opinion that I am 
mistaken, and that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have no reason to believe that the 
conduct of Mr. Hoppner has been other 
than proper, I can only say, that Sir John 
Campbell communicated the same state- 
ment which I transmitted to you to Sir 
Herbert Taylor, to be seen by Earl Grey, 
thus acting in unison with the advice sub- 
sequently given by the Duke of Richmond 
in the House of Lords. The letter was 
certainly received, for allusion was made 
to a passage in it respecting prisoners in 
the course of the debate. I am therefore 
convinced, that his Majesty’s Government 
were cognizant of the facts stated in the 
letter 1 communicated to you, although 
your Lordship alone might probably have 
remained unacquainted with them.” This 
was what he had thought fit to reply to 
the noble Secretary, for he should never 
permit, without contradiction, any Minis- 
ter to say that he was mistaken, or to 
accuse him of stating what was not war- 
ranted. These were not the times in 
which men could be indifferent to such 
accusations. He begged leave, before he 
sat down, to repeat his questions, whether 
any fresh grievance was alleged against 
the government of Portugal, and whether 
his Majesty’s Government were not aware 
of the facts stated in the letter of Sir 
John Campbell before he adverted to the 
authority of that Officer in the recent 
discussion ? 

Earl Grey said, that the noble Marquis 
seemed extremely indignant at the pos- 
sibility of any one imputing a mistake to 
him, and he supposed, therefore, that he 
must congratulate the noble Marquis on 
being free from the common infirmities of 
nature, to which all other men were liable. 
He would, therefore, be cautious how he 
charged him with being mistaken, as it 
would appear that the noble Marquis 
was exempt from the common failings of 
man, and endowed with an excellence of 
understanding which few could arrogate 
to themselves. Whether the noble Mar- 
B2 
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quis was right or wrong in that intimation 
was no business of his, and all he had to 
say was, that he had no objection to 
answer his question. He would admit 
then, that he had seen the letter alluded 
to, but in the shape of a private commu- 
nication from Sir Herbert Taylor. He 
begged, however, to have it understood, 
that he believed he had not seen it at the 
period of the debate in which he had been 
called upon to state his favourable opi- 
nions of Mr. Hoppner, so that the letter 
could not, as the noble Marquis suspected, 
have induced him to make those remarks, 
which were altogether drawn from him in 
justice to that respectable individual. If 
he had seen the letter previously to that 
debate, it would have made no difference 
in what he said ; and he was prepared now 
to say, that the communication of Sir John 
Campbell had not in the slightest degree 
weakened his sense of the merits of Mr. 
Hoppner. There was nothing in the way 
of reproach towards that gentleman which 
had been offered, that affected his high 
opinion of him. He considered the com- 
munication as a private one from Sir 
Herbert Taylor, and he would frankly 
admit, that the tone and temper in which 


Sir John Campbell’s letter was written, | 


were such that he did not deem it neces- 


sary to submit it to his colleagues, and 


after perusing it himself he returned it to 
Sir Herbert Taylor. The letter was differ- 
ent, as far as his recollection went, from 
that which had been read to the House. 
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making any great impression on his mind, 
and it certainly did not counteract the in- 
formation which he had received from quar- 
ters on which he placed a greater reliance. 
In the letter read by the noble Marquis, 
there were specific charges made against 
the conduct of Mr. Hoppner; but, as he 
did not believe that Sir John Campbell 
was present at each particular case, it 
was clear that he must have got his inform- 
ation from others, by whom he was 
purposely misled and misinformed. Be 
that as it might, the letter had been sent 
to Mr. Hoppner ; and when his answer to it 
was received, the noble Marquis might, 
if he pleased, renew the subject. So 
much for this topic—and with regard to 
the question which the noble Marquis 
thought proper to put, relative to the sail- 
ing of two ships of the line; to that 
he had only to say, he believed, when 
orders were given by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for the departure of ships of war, it 
was not customary for any person to 
inquire for what purpose they were sent, 
and he would, therefore, not give the noble 
Marquis the information he desired. If 
the noble Marquis repeated the question 
to-morrow, and if he continued to repeat 
it from day to day, all he could say was, 
that he should have noanswer. The noble 
Marquis then inquired if any new griev- 
ance had occurred in Portugal? To that 
he answered in the affirmative; and not 
only were complaints made of the govern- 
ment of Don Miguel by the British Consul, 
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There were no specific charges in it, and | but they were made by the Officers of the 
there was astrong eulogium on the public | British ships in the Tagus; and not only 


administration and private virtues of Don 
Miguel. It was he who suggested to his 


| 


noble friend (the Duke of Richmond) the | 


question about the persons detained in 
prison, for he recollected that, after the 
enumeration of the virtues of Don Miguel, 
there was a passage which began, “ per- 
haps it might be said, that there were 
6,000 persons in prison on account of 
State accusations.” For his part, he 
believed that 6,000 was not the one-half 
nor the one-third of those who were then 
languishing in confinement by order of the 
Portuguese government; but then the 
letter went on to ask, “‘ were there not 
persons confined in the Castle of Ham for 
the same cause?” and concluded by 
reasoning of a similar nature, which the 
House would believe he did not much 
coincide in, and he therefore allowed the 
document to escape him without its 





by them, but by the merchants of Lisbon 
and Oporto. The noble Marquis doubted 
this, but he recommended him to look for 
better information than he had already 
proved he was in the habit of receiving, 
if he wished to support his character of 
never being mistaken. Notwithstanding 
those pretensions, it was possible that the 
noble Marquis might be in error, and he 
had a late instance which might convince 
him of the fact. The noble Marquis had 
then stated, that when the French ships 
were in the Tagus, they were delayed there 
for the purpose of forcing the Portuguese 
government to comply with stipulations of 
a nature favourable to French commerce ; 
but, when our Minister at Paris was 
made acquainted with the statement, his 
answer was, that it was with the greatest 
surprise that he heard of it, for no such 
thing was contemplated or attempted. 


—_— 
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This, to be sure, was a slight error, but it 
only showed that persons of the greatest 
power of mind were sometimes unable to 
distinguish truth from falsehood; and 
that the noble Marquis, although he was 
so irritated at its being supposed that he 
could be mistaken, was himself sometimes 
misled. 

The Marquis of Londonderry, when he 
rose to ask a question relative to the pub- 
lic affairs of the country, had no idea that 
the noble Earl would turn his answer into 
a personal attack, and he assured the noble 
Earl, that neither in the eyes of the House 
nor the country was it consistent with his 
character and acknowledged talent to in- 








dulge in personal allusions, where nothing } 


of the kind had been attempted against | 
him. However, on this occasion he would | 
pass by any observation of that nature in | 
silence; begging the noble Earl to believe | 
that he wished to avoid every thing like | 
personality. While he admitted, however, | 
that he was quite unequal to cope in argu- | 
ment with the noble Earl, he would not | 
be prevented by any remarks, whether per- | 
sonal or otherwise, from discharging his | 
duty as a Member of the House, and of | 
pursuing his inquiries into the conduct of 
his Majesty’s Government. The noble | 
Earl charged him with pressing on a de- | 
bate before all the papers were laid before 
the House; but surely the noble Earl 
could not complain of his unwillingness to 
receive information, as it must be in the 
recollection of the House, that he had fre- 
quently expressed a strong desire to have 
the whole case laid open. In the absence 
of that information he had applied to 
sources of his own, and he felt that his 
communications were worthy of credit, 
however much the noble Earl might un- 
dervalue them. With regard to the per- 
fect silence which the noble Earl threaten- 
ed, he had nothing further to say, than 
that he would {continue to pursue that 
course which was dictated to him by his 
conviction, whether he was favoured or 
not by the notice of the noble Earl. The 
noble Earl might appear indifferent to the 
questions that had been put from that side 
of the House, and to the observations that 
he and his noble friends near him had 
made on the policy and eonduct of the 
noble Earl; but he would ask the noble 
Earl, if the question, which had been put, 
andthe comments that had been made, had 
not materially changed the course of the 
negotiatio swhich his Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment had been lately pursuing? He 
would ask the noble Earl, ifthe observations 
which had proceeded from that side of the 
House had not given a tone to his negoti- 
ations which never would have been given 
if he and his noble friends had not stated 
boldly what the opinions of the country 
were? Indeed, it was evident to all that 
the noble Earl had been moved by those 
hints, and that he was now coming round 


| from his confidence in French magnan- 


imity. He hoped, therefore, as the advice 
from that side of the House had opened 
the eyes of the noble Earl to the conduct 
of France respecting Belgium, he would 
take advantage of their opinions, and be 
warned in time of the fate of Portugal. 
He hoped to see the noble Earl act as if 
he were aware of what French intrigue 
was driving at, and not be made a party 
to a wild attempt to impose a constitution 
on a people who detested it, and to place 
Don Pedro on a throne to which he had 
no right. With these few observations he 
would conclude, regretting that he had 
trespassed so long on the time and patience 
of the House. 

Earl Grey was not aware of any person- 
ality that he had uttered, and he thought 
that the noble Marquis had no right to 
complain, as nothing like a personal at- 
tack was intended. But he begged leave 
to ask the noble Marquis, who seemed so 
sensitive on this point, if he were not aware 
of the terms that he himself used; and if 
he forgot, when he spoke of the conduct of 
his Majesty’s Government on the affairs of 
the Tagus, that he had called it disgrace- 
ful, dishonest, and discreditable to the 
character: of the country? The noble 


| Marquis must be aware, that if he used 


these expressions they must be replied to, 
and the more he avoided using them the 
better ; otherwise it would be impossible 
to carry on the debates of the House, at 
least so far as he was concerned. The 
noble Marquis said, that great advantage 
had arisen to the conduct of the foreign 
policy of the country by the interlocutory 
debates which he and other noble Lords 
near him were in the habit of so often pro- 
voking ; and he called on his Majesty’s 
Government, as they had been saved by 
following his advice respecting Belgium, 
to take warning now by his foreboding, and 
to rescue Portugal from her fate. That 
the noble Marquis was an able and discreet 
counsellor he was not disposed to deny, 
but, judging from the counsel he had of 











il 


late sorepeatedly given, which, if followed, 
would have had no better effect than that of 
plunging the country into war, he begged 
leave to decline attending to him for the 
future, as he could assure the noble Mar- 
quis he had not been influenced by his 
advice during the past. The noble Mar- 
quis had spared no opportunity of using 
offensive epithets against the French go- 
vernment, and of taunting him with placing 
his confidence in its assertions. The 
noble Marquis had embraced every op- 
portunity of inflaming both nations against 
each other, and, as far as was in his power, 
of leading them into war. He must, there- 
fore, decline to be influenced by opinions 
which would be attended with that result. 
But, as the noble Marquis had said that 
his Majesty’s Government was indebted 
to his counsel for the settlement of Belgium, 
it was fit that he should assure him that 
its conduct had not in the least been in- 
fluenced by what the noble Marquis had 
said on any one occasion. The conduct 
of himself and his colleagues had been 
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guided by different views, and they had | 
steadily pursued their course, uninfluenced 
by the advice, the charges, or the vituper- | 
ation of the noble Lord. They had gone | 
on asif he had not spoken. He had no | 
objection to let the noble Marquis con- | 
gratulate himself upon being the dictator | 
or director of the foreign policy of the | 
country, but he would assure the noble | 
Marquis, that he would pursue the line : 


his duty as he thought fit, and that he 
would not be deterred by anything the 
noble Marquis might say from following 
the policy which seemed to him wisest and 
most just. He would further tell the 
noble Marquis, that there was something | 
in his tone and manner, and his apparent 
indifference to the continuance of peace 
and the misery of war, which would in- 
duce him, if he found himself agreeing 
with the noble Marquis, to pause and to 
reconsider the grounds of his opinions be- 
fore he ventured to act upon them. More 
than this he would not say at that time, and 
he would conclude by repeating, how- 
ever much the noble Marquis might flatter 
himself with having advised and directed 
the present Administration, that anything 
he had said had had no effect whatever on 
the minds of the Ministers- 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, he only 
wished to add one word, which was to re- 
peat what he had said before, and to recom- 





mend to the noble Earl to avoid per- 
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sonality, and not to impute vanity or pre- 
sumption to him or to any other person 
who ventured to arraign the conduct of his 
Government. He never indulged in per- 
sonality, and had attacked, not the noble 
Earl! himself, but the conduct of his Govern- 
ment, and the foreign policy by which he 
had hitherto guided his Administration. 
He therefore felt, that the personality which 
the noble Earl indulged in was inapplic- 
able to him, and unworthy of the station 
which the noble Earl held in the country. 
He would, however, repeat, that the noble 
Earl, in the change of his policy in the 
Belgian affair, had followed the suggestion 
which came from that side of the House, 
and had listened to the advice of the four 
Powers against France. He had fallen 
back upon the principles of the quadruple 
alliance, and felt, at length, the propriety 
of checking the aggrandisement of France. 
It was evident that he did so in rescuing 
Belgium from the clutches of that country, 
and he only regretted that the Ministers of 
Prussia and Austria, who had influenced 
him so strongly on that point, had not 
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| urged him with the same success to render 


justice to Portugal. 

The Lord Chancellor thought, with the 
noble Marquis that this was a most unfit 
mode of their Lordships passing their time, 
and he agreed with that noble Lord that it 
was most idle for the House to occupy 
itself in what he called interlocutory dis- 
cussion. The noble Marquis found out 
that to-night, but he discovered it long 
ago, and he had not waited for the 14th 
of September, in the 2nd year of the reign 
of King William 4th, to learn how many 
good hours might thus be uselessly con- 
sumed, That knowledge had been ac- 
quired by him almost the very first day 
that he was made a Member of that House, 
and ever since he became acquainted with 
a certain person to whom he could not 
more distinctly allude. He would not have 
said a word on this occasion were he not 
called on to render justice to an absent, 
and, as he considered, a very ill-used 
friend. He always understood, both in 
this and in the other House of Parliament, 
when any person was absent, whether 
friend, enemy, or neutral, that it was but 
seemly to abstain from making strong ac- 
cusations against him. ‘This was not the 
first time, however, that his Majesty’s 
Consul at Lisbon had been attacked in 
his absence, and he thought it was rather 


| Strange that the noble Marquis should be 
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the person to press these charges, as Mr. 
Hoppner was first advanced by his own 
relation. But it was evident, that not- 
withstanding the fact that one so dear to 
him had selected Mr. Hoppner as worthy 
of the public confidence, the noble Mar- 
quis had suffered his mind to be influenced, 
to be imposed upon, and to be deluded. 
It was evident that the noble Marquis, 
however honestly he meant, was deluded 
by artful parties, and knowing nothing 
personally of those transactions, he was 
made the dupe or agent of persons who 
induced him to speak of Mr. Hoppner in 
terms which were pretty much the same 
as Don Miguel himself would speak of 
that individual. No one would question 
the honour of Sir John Campbell, but it 
should be recollected that that gallant 
Officer was in the way of being acted 
upon by strong prejudices, and his situa- 
tion in the country rendered him liable to 
be affected by them; and as there wasno 
doubt that he was full of Miguelite pre- 
judices, he had communicated them to 
the noble Marquis, who had swallowed 
them up and absorbed them into his system. 
The noble Marquis, therefore, only saw 
one side of the question, and he vy’ ~ 
with jaundiced eye every thing that 
cerned that country, or the conduct of 
Majesty’s Government towards it. Fo: 
his own part, judging of the letter of Sir 
John Campbell, and the discretion in 
which it was conceived, and the language 
in which it was expressed—nay, of the 
manner in which it was directed, hethought 
it was but prudent to pause before he gave 
a full assent to all that it contained. From 
it, however, he learned, that Sir John 
Campbell was angry with Mr. Hoppner, 
because Mr. Hoppner was angry with 
Don Miguel, and because that gentleman 
had taken steps—mind you, in the dis- 
charge of his duty—to protect his own 
countrymen from the attacks which were 
made or threatened against them. Sir 
John Campbell admitted, that there were 
probably 6,000 persons shut up in prisons, 
and then he innocently asked, whose fault 
was that? And was it not clear that they 
had acted in the same manner as the 
Prince de Polignac and the other French 
ministers, who were shut up in the fortress 
of Ham? Sir John Campbell totally forgot 
to say, that the latter were accused, tried, 
convicted, and that their imprisonment was 
the consequence of their crime and a legal 
sentence, pronounced by the tribunals of 
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the country. Sir John Campbell spoke 
of 6,000 persons only; if he had named 
30,000 he would have been nearer the 
mark—all of whom were untried, uncon- 
victed, not sentenced—many of whom 
were taken out of their beds in the dead 
of the night, and more of whom were 
arrested in mid-day, without naming the 
offence of which they were accused. He 
should not be surprised if ninety-nine out 
of every hundred were languishing in Don 
Miguel’s dungeons without a regular ac- 
cusation, trial, or sentence. Were these 
the attractions which won the regards of Sir 
John Campbell and the noble Marquis, and 
by which they were able to account for the 
love they bore to Don Miguel? He really 
could not account for the desire which the 
noble Marquis, and an hon. Baronet in the 
other House of Parliament, on all occa- 
sions evinced to support Don Miguel ; 
and the soreness which they exhibited 
when the conduct of that personage was 
arraigned; he himself knew what party 
was, He 


— “had given suck (to faction), and knew 
How tender ’tis to love the babe ;’’—~ 
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but he would 

“ Have plucked the nipple from its gums 

And dashed the brains out,” 
sooner than he would have let his party 
beguile him to be 


‘¢ Pleased with a rattle—tickled with a straw,” 


and descend to the praise of Don Miguel. 
He could abstain from speaking of Don 
Miguel at all; but if he did say any thing, 
| he would speak of him in the words of one 
| who knew how to paint a tyrant to the 
life: —‘ Tyrannus, quo neque tetrius, 
' neque feedius, nec dis hominibusque in- 
| visius animal ullum cogitari potest: qui, 
/quanquam figura est hominis, morum 
tamen immanitate vastissimas vincit bel- 
luas.” Praise him, indeed, or any one of 
his caste! No, that was beyond his power. 
He never could degcend to that, though he 
gave way to the bitterest feelings that 
ever were engendered by faction or sprung 
from party. With regard to the charge of 
using personalities, which the noble Mar- 
quis made against his noble friend, it 
appeared to him very odd that the noble 
Marquis should be so unconscious of the 
pain which he himself inflicted, and so 
much alive to that which he experienced. 
Not that he thought the noble Earl had 
shown any thing like a proper sense of the 








castigation of the noble Marquis; he had 
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not evinced enough for the order of debate, 
or as much as such cutting words in de- 
cency called on him to do. The noble 
Earl could not be so patient under the 
rod, and it was but fitting that he should 
chafe a little, and not take in such good 
part the bitter things which were levelled 
against him. Considering the severity of 
the noble Marquis, and that he had said 
nothing more than that the noble Earl’s 
Administration had disgraced the Sovereign 
and the country, it was wonderful to find 
him so patient, and, he would add, for- 
giving— 

The Marquis of Londonderry: It was 
quite true. 

The Lord Chancellor: The noble Mar- 
quis said, ‘‘quite true.” He supposed 
that was by way of making his charge less 
disagreeable. The noble Marquis then 
proceeded to say, that all the wise mea- 
sures of late pursued by his Majesty’s 
Government had been forced upon them 
by his advice, and that all the good that 
had accrued to them had been received at 
his hands. It might be true, but he did 
not know until now to what mighty spirit 
they had been indebted. 

Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa, per artus 

Mens agitat molem, et magno si corpore miscet.” 
He was not aware until now, that it was 
the noble Marquis who bade the spirit 
speak which agitated their minds and im- 
pelled their measures. The noble Marquis 
did not seem, however, to be informed of 
what the real effect of all that he had 
been saying was. He would be surprised 
to be told, that it was a more serious thing 
than he could imagine; and he could 
bear testimony to all the remonstrances 
which the noble Earl offered to him in 
that course, but in vain. Night after night 
was the noble Marquis at his post, making 
speeches against France. Now he (the 
Lord Chancellor) did not say that England 
should truckle to France, but he said, we 
should keep peace with France, for if there 
was not peace with her, there was nothing 
but war for the world. When France was 
peaceably and amicably disposed, he said 
Jet England enter into every kindly feel- 
ing, though it be with France. He said, 
with France, and with France above all 
others, because she was our nearest and 
greatest neighbour—and she had more 
power than any other State to disturb the 
repose of Europe. What he now stated 
was on something better than surmise—he 


spoke from the authority he had officially 
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acquired within the last three months; 
and he cautioned the House against the 
perilous consequences of these constant 
and unjust charges. Was there a Minister 
to be attacked, he was accused of a leaning 
towards France; was the Government in 
mass to be denounced, it was because it 
sought an alliance with France. If there 
was one thing for which, in the estimation 
of the people, a Minister of this country 
would deserve to lose his head, it would 
be the needless plunging into a war with 
France, and involving in one common 
hostility Europe and the world. That was 
not known in France—it was not known in 
the Paris circles—it was not knownamongst 
many, even very well-informed people—it 
was not known amongst their Statesmen ; 
but they knew the noble Marquis, and, as 
a prophet was more honoured in another 
country than in his own, they attended 
to what he said. They did not know that 
the noble Marquis was not a person of the 
greatest weight, influence, and considera- 
tion of any one in the House— they 
knew, however, that he was an important 
member of an important party—the lead- 
ing member of the Opposition of this 
country, and they consequently said, 
“‘ There is a great war party in England— 
all the high Tory party, with the noble 
Marquis at their head, are bent on break- 
ing the peace.” The consequence of this 
was, that many best well-wishers of this 
country in Europe were at this moment 
trembling for the peace of Europe in con- 
sequence of these repeated attacks. He 
would not at present bring forward his 
private opinion ; but he had no hesitation 
in saying, that if these attacks were per- 
sisted in, he should use arguments which 
would convince their Lordships, that he 
had rather understated than exaggerated 
the case. “TI shall not (continued the noble 
and learned Lord) have regretted having 
troubled your Lordships on the present 
occasion, if what I am about to add shall 
reach France, and the friends and well- 
wishers of this country, and the friends and 
well-wishers of peace in that great nation 
(for they are the same persons, and one and 
the same party—they who wish well to 
England, France, and the peace of Europe, 
are one and the same); if the contradic- 
tion which I now give in the face of your 
Lordships and the country shall reach 
them, and carry comfort to their bosoms, 
T shall not regret having troubled your 
Lordships, J solemnly and in my cons 
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science believe, that the breaking the 
peace of Europe will, over England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, be the most hated 
act that any Government could be guilty 
of ; that it would draw down universal, 
loud, and unsparing execrations on the 
Government; and | do in my conscience 
believe, that those execrations would not 
be more loud, universal, and unsparing, 
than, according to the soundest view of the 
interests of this country, and the honour 
of the Crown which I serve, and which I 
think I more faithfully serve the more I 
give utterance to these opinions, they 
would be merited by the advisers of so 
insane and criminal acourse.” 

The Marquis of Londonderry would 
not be deterred by all the eloquence and 
all the power of language possessed by the 
noble and learned Lord from doing his 
duty. He did think that the efforts of the 
noble and learned Lord had failed, when he 
ventured forth, with all his power and all 
his extraordinary language, to heap on 
the Prince who was now reigning over Por- 
tugal all the abuse which he seemed 
to think him deserving of. That indi- 
vidual had not been proved to be 
guilty, and he ought to be considered in- 
nocent until he was so proved. He did 
not stand up to defend Don Miguel, but 
when there were statements on one side 
and on the other, he did object to the 
condemnation of that individual until 
both sides were examined. Of this there 
could be no doubt, that Don Miguel was 
the acknowledged King of Portugal, how- 
ever noble Lords might quarrel with his 
title. He did not pretend to be such a 
scholar as the noble and learned Lord ; 
he could not quote with so much facility 
as the noble and learned Lord did. He 
could only compare the noble and learned 
Lord to Cesar, 

‘* He doth bestride this narrow world 

Like a Colossus, and we petty men 

Walk under his huge legs and peep about 

To find ourselves dishonourable graves.”’ 
Should they not endeavour, then, to put 
him down, who did all he could to get 
them under by the extraordinary lash of 
his eloquence? He believed that the 
noble and learned Lord was brought to 
that House for the purpose of assisting 
those who, when questioned, wished to be 
silent. No sooner was a question asked, 
than the noble and learned Lord started 
up, and took his position on the Opposi- 
tion side of the House, for the purpose of ~ 
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Lord Holland rose to order. The as- 
sertion of the noble Marquis, that the 
noble and learned Lord was sent to that 
House for some certain purpose, was ex- 
tremely irregular. It would be well if the 
noble Marquis would check the profusion 
and ardour of his eloquence, which led 
him into assertions that were not at all 
reconcileable with order. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, no 
man felt a greater wish to pay personal 
respect to every member of that House 
than he did. But he must say, that 
courtesy was not always observed towards 
him. He well recollected the observation 
made by the noble and learned Lord 
about braying his head in a mortar. Had 
the noble Baron called the noble and 
learned Lord to order on that occasion, 
he thought that he would have been justi- 
fied in doing so. But did any noble Lord 
imagine, that when the noble and learned 
Lord had attacked him as he had done, 
he would not attempt to answer it? With 
respect to the remark which had been 
made on him, he would say, that he 
thought it would be a great blessing to 
the Constitution if the noble and learned 
Lord would allow himself to be brayed in 
a mortar first? He would ask of any noble 
Lord, whether the whole course of the 
noble and learned Lord’s speech was not 
decidedly personal? He should say little 
more at present, but he would take other 
opportunities to answer what had been 
said by the noble and learned Lord as to 
our relations with Portugal and France. 
He had never, although the noble and 
learned Lord had asserted it, wished for 
a war with France. Let the noble and 
learned Lord prove the contrary, by any 
thing which he had said or done in that 
House. But he would assert, that the 
Government of this country, in the nego- 
tiations which had been carried on up to 
this time, had shown a truckling spirit—a 
fear of supporting this country’s old ally, 
on account of our situation with France. 
He had alluded to the conduct of France, 
in robbing Portugal of her fleet, as a cir- 
cumstance the most disgraceful that had 
ever been permitted by any Administra- 
tion of this country; and that he would 
prove, when the proper time arrived. He 
could assure the noble and learned Lord, 
that he would not return to these personal 
attacks, unless the noble Lord provoked 
him, by endeavouring to put him down, 
He felt no desire to make personal attacks; 
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but at the same time he was little disposed 
to put up with them. 
The matter terminated here. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, September 14, 1831. 


MINUTES.] Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. 
O'CONNELL, the quantity of Malt Spirits distilled by each 
Distiller since 1827, with the Drawback allowed :-—On the 
Motion of Mr. Croxer, of the number of Rated Houses 
above 101. in Appleby; and the amount of the Assessed 
Taxes paid by the same place:—On the Motion of Mr. 
O’ConNELL, for Returns relating to the Distilleries, and 
the Drawback on Malt used in Ireland. 

Petitions presented, By Mr. Briscoz, from Inhabitants 
of Clapham and Battersea, against persecution for 
Religious Opinions. By the Earl of Beurast, from 
Belfast, and other places in Ireland, in favour of the 
Kildare-street Society. By Colonel Torrens, from 
George Fuller, a non-resident Freeman of the City of Can- 
terbury, praying that he might not be deprived of his fran- 
chise. By Mr. CHAPMAN, from Moate, Westmeath, for 
the introduction of Poor-laws into Ireland. By Lord 
Tu.camore, from Distillers in Ireland, for an alteration 
in taking the Malt averages. By Mr. Humg, from the 
Trade Societies of Nottingham, praying for further in- 
vestigation into the case of the Deacles. By Mr. O’Con- 
NELL, from Annadown, in Galway, praying for the dis- 
arming of the Yeomanry of Ireland. 


OBSERVANCE OF THE SapBatu.] Mr. 
Hume presented a Petition from persons 
engaged in the retail trades of the me- 
tropolis, praying that the House would be 
pleased to pass a law to prevent the car- 
rying on of those trades on a Sunday. 
He had felt it his duty to present the peti- 
tion, but he could not concur in its prayer, 
for there had been already too much 
legislation on the subject. 

Mr. Paget agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber, and should decidedly oppose any 
augmentation of the severity of the laws 
in this respect. The obvious remedy was, 
for masters to pay their labourers on some 
other day than Saturday, at an early hour 
on that day. 

Mr. Wilks said, the existing penalties 


were imposed in the reign of Charles ! 


2nd, and were perfectly inadequate to 
effect the proposed object. Only one 
penalty could be inflicted for one day, 
however frequent the offence, and it was 
very difficult to obtain a conviction. The 
respectable inhabitants could prevent 
the practice ; Islington was an example. 
There the parishioners had come to a re- 
solution not to deal with parties who 
adopted the practice. 

Mr. Hume moved, that the petition be 
printed, and said, in Scotland they had no 
penalties to compel the observance of the 


Sabbath, yet it was well observed, 
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Cnurcu Property.| Mr. O'Connell 
presented a Petition from the Roman 
Catholics of Killasty in the county of 
Tipperary, praying that persons of every 
religious persuasion in Ireland might be 
compelled to pay their own clergy, and 
that the property in the hands of the 
Church might be resumed, and applied to 
national purposes. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan begged to ask the 
hon. and learned member for Kerry, what 
he meant, or what the petitioners meant, 
by the Church property being resumed ? 

Mr. O'Connell said that the British 
Parliament, at the period of the Reforma- 
tion, had taken the Church property, and 
given a considerable portion to the Crown, 
which devised the greater part afterwards 
to powerful and influential persons, whose 
families, in many instances, enjoyed this 
property up to the present moment. The 
remainder of the Church property Par- 
liament bestowed on the members of 
another Church, differing from that which 
originally held it. This, he contended, 
was the indisputable right of Parliament, 
and what the petitioners prayed was, that 
Parliament might resume the property so 
granted, and appropriate it to national 
purposes. This, ghowever, he admitted, 
could not be done without great cruelty, 
unless an adequate provision was made for 
those who had taken orders in the Estab- 
lished Church, under the sanction of an 
Actof Parliament. He had given no opin- 
ion on the petition, but, being called upon 
by the hon. Baronet, he felt bound to say 
that he could see no reason why every 
man should not pay his clergyman pre- 
cisely as he paid his physician and his 
lawyer; and there seemed to be no reason 
why property given by Parliament to the 
Church'was not capable of being resumed. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan really asked the 
question with a view of ascertaining the 
hon. and learned Member’s opinion on the 
subject. It was quite right, and perhaps 
natural, for a person of the Roman Catho- 
lic persuasion to say, thathe thought the 
property taken from the Roman Catholic 
Church at the time of the Reformation 
should now be given back to it. 

Mr. O'Connell protested against its 
being supposed that he wished the pro- 
perty of the Established Church to be 
transferred to the Catholic Clergy. He 
should oppose such a measure as deter- 
minedly as the hon. Baronet, for nothing 
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| would tend so much to render them useless, 


Church 


Mr. Hume said, that not being a Roman 
Catholic, he entertained a very strong 
opinion on this subject—and he found 
that every one out of doors had formed a 
strong Opinion on it likewise; and it was 
only within the walls of Parliament that 
people seemed afraid to speak out. Where 
was the use of being mealy-mouthed on 
this subject? Every one knew that the 
clergy who were the present possessors of 
Church property-had only a life interest in 
it. It was public property in every sense 
of the word, and it was competent for 
Parliament to appropriate it for the pur- 
poses of education, of religion, or in any 
way it thought proper. 

Mr. Lefroy did not rise to protract that 
discussion, but he wished to correct a 
mis-statement which had been circulated 
through the usual channels of information. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman, the 
member for Kerry, was represented to have 
said, that two-thirds of the beneficed clergy 
of Ireland were absentees. There were 
altogether in Ireland 1,295 beneficed 
clergy, of whom 1,192 were resident, and 
employed 750 curates. It was much to 
be regretted that such mis-statements 
should go abroad ; but the fact was, that 
the Church of Ireland was comparatively 
a helpless Church in that House. Let 
them beware, however, for the moment 
the Church of Ireland was broken down 
that of England would not last very long. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman was 
also represented to have said that Arch- 
deacon Magee held no less than eleven 
parishes. 

Mr. O'Connell. Eleven livings. 

Mr. Lefroy: The Archdeacon held the 
living of Wicklow, and the archdeaconry 
of Wicklow, the latter being a sinecure. 
He also had a small parish in Dublin of 
150/. a year, out of which he paid a curate 
1007. a year, and a small living in the 
county of Galway. Here, therefore, were 
only four livings in place of eleven. Even 
if he had eleven, it would not follow that 
they would be adequate to his support, 
for he knew an instance in the diocese of 
Clonfert of eleven vicarages, from the 
whole of which the clergyman derived only 
114/. a year. He had in addition fifteen 
acres of glebe land. He would boldly 
assert, that there was not in existence a 
more laborious, pious, and zealous set of 
men than the Protestant clergy of Ireland. 
The property of the Church was as sacred 
as private property, and they had no more 
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right to touch one than the other. He 
trusted he never should see the day when 
such revolutionary projects would be for a 
moment listened to in that House. 

Sir John Sebright said, he was neither a 
Catholic nor an Irishman, and he did not 
hesitate to declare, that matters ought not 
to remain as they now were in Ireland. 
Suppose in England two or three Roman 
Catholics resided in a populous parish, 
consisting, besides these two or three, of 
Protestants, what would be said if all the 
Protestants were taxed to support the 
Catholic clergyman? He had lived among 
Protestants and Catholics in many parts of 
Europe, and he was ashamed to say, that 
he never witnessed more contention about 
religion, and more bigotry, than in that 
House. He trusted he should not die 
until he saw the day when all classes of 
society would be treated as men, and not 
as Protestants or Catholics. 

Colonel Beresford said, his hon. and 
learned friend (Mr. Lefroy) merely rose to 
correct a mis-statement, and he was fully 
justified in taking that opportunity of ex- 
pressing his opinion on the sentiments 
expressed by the member for Kerry. He 
wished as much as any man to see bigotry 
and religious disputation excluded from 
the discussions of that House; but as an 
Irish Protestant he had a right to express 
his opinion as well as the hon. Baronet. 
The bigotry did not commence with them, 
but with the persons who were daily 
making attacks on the Irish Church. 

Mr. O’Conneil said, that he had been 
charged with misrepresentation when he 
said Archdeacon Magee had eleven livings. 
The hon. and learned Member (Mr. Le- 
froy) allowed him four, The hon. and 
learned Member forgot, however, that the 
union of Wicklow consisted of six parishes, 
Five, therefore, were to be added to the 
hon. Member’s account, which made nine. 
Then there was the archdeaconry of Kil- 
macure, from which Archdeacon Magee 
took his title, and which made ten—and, 
just before his father’s death, the rev. 
gentleman had got the golden prebend of 
Swords, which completed the eleven. He 
(Mr. O’Connell) was not less correct in 
his statement that two-thirds of the parishes 
in Ireland had not resident Rectors. There 
were 2,500 Catholic parish priests in Ire- 
land, and only 1,132 resident Protestant 
clergy. Besides, what was called resid- 
ence? Visiting a parish once a year. In 
the parish in which he resided there were 
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nearly 5,000 Roman Catholics and twenty 
Protestants, fifteen of whom were English- 
men employed in the Coast Guard Service. 
The 5,000, however, paid the Rector his 
tithes, though he had only five Protestant 
parishioners. No one in the parish ever 
saw the Rector; but he came a distance 
of sixty miles at the last election to vote 
against him. He had heard with inex- 
pressible delight the liberal view taken by 
the hon. Baronet opposite, of the relation 
in which Catholics stood towards the 
Established Church. If a colony of twenty 
Irish Catholics were planted in an English 
parish, would not the Protestant inhabit- 
ants exclaim against being taxed to sup- 

ort a Catholic priest, for the twenty 
individuals from another country, and of a 
different religion? There was no English- 
man who would not exclaim at the exist- 
ence of such a state of things; and he 
asked, was it unreasonable, when the 
people of Ireland saw that England had 
an Established Church professing the 
religion of the people, and Scotland an 
Established Church (differing from the 
Established Church of England, but pro- 
fessing the religion of the people), that the 
people of Ireland should ask—not for an 
Established Church—but that they should 
not pay a clergy, who, as they conceived, 
did them no service ? 

Mr. Estcourt asked the hon. and learned 
member for Kerry, whether he understood 
him rightly that it was his object to take 
away the property which now goes to the 
maintenance of the Established Church in 
Ireland ? 

Mr. O’Connell: Yes, certainly. 

Mr. James Gratian said, his opinion 
decidedly was, that a portion of the Church 
property should be applied to the repairs 
of the church and the support of the poor. 
He regretted that Dr. Magee had acted 
so indiscreetly as to insist at first on a 
composition of 1,800/. a year for the 
living of Wicklow, for which he after- 
wards accepted of 1,500/. There was 
much to be corrected in the Church of 
Ireland. 

Mr. Hunt agreed with the hon. member 
for Middlesex, that they ought not to be 
mealy-mouthed on this subject. He could 
see no reason why the Church property 
given to great families should not be 
resumed, and applied to public purposes, 
as well as the property now held by the 
Church. The hon. and learned member 
for Kerry informed them, that part of the 
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property taken from the Catholic Church 
came into the possession of the Crown, 
another part fell to private individuals, 
and a third to the Established Church in 
Ireland. He thought it ought all to be 
resumed. 

Mr. Lefroy said, the prebend of Swords 
was not held by Archdeacon Magee. He 
saw no reason why Roman Catholics 
should not contribute to the support of the 
Established Church. 

Mr. Shaw believed Dr. Magee had no- 
thing to do with the prebend of Swords, 
and there was no cure attached to the 
archdeaconry. The real fact was, that 
two or three small chapelries were united 
in the union of Wicklow, each unable to 
support a clergyman, and that one of the 
sinecures of which Archdeacon Magee 
was accused was his archdeaconry in the 
county of Galway. The question was, 
were they to have an Established Church 
in Ireland or not? The member for Kerry 
said, let all persons pay their own clergy, 
as they did their physician or lawyer; but 
the constitution of human nature was such, 
that unless the State took upon itself to 
provide religion for its subjects, they would 
not seek for it. If Church property was 
not respected, other property would not 
continue long safe. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, the Protest- 
ants of Ireland wished as much as the 
Catholics that some arrangement should 
be made with respect to Church property 
which would give more satisfaction. It 
was by the exertions of the Protestants of 
Wicklow that the demand of Archdeacon 
Magee was reduced from 1,800/. to 1,100/. 
He regretted the intemperate language 
used by the Archdeacon, in a pamphlet 
written by him in answer to Dr. Doyle. 
In this pamphlet he used these words— 
‘‘There is not a priest in your Church 
who preaches, or who can preach, the real 
doctrine of salvation.” 

Mr. North said, he had the pleasure of 
knowing Archdeacon Magee, and he was 
one of the highest ornaments of the Church. 
Whatever doctrine he put forth, either in 
speech or writing, he sincerely felt, and he 
was more anxious for the real welfare of 
the people of Ireland than the loudest 
patriots on the other side of the House. 
There were, he had no doubt, Catholic 
gentlemen in the House who would be 
ready to avow this. He should not enter 
into the great question of the Church 
Establishment of Ireland; but he must 
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express his regret, that there was no 
Minister present to hear the tocsin sounded 
against that Church, and to tell the House 
what advice he was prepared to give 
the Sovereign, in conformity with that 
solemn obligation into which he had lately 
entered. The Protestants of Ireland 
would not allow the Established Church 
of that country to be overwhelmed with- 
out a manly struggle—because it was 
connected with a principle which they 
held dear as men of conscience and cha- 
racter. 

Colonel Conolly said: I rise, Sir, to 
disabuse the public mind of impressions 
which are sought to be made disadvanta- 
geous to the Established Church in Ireland. 
It is asserted that the payment of tithe is 
unjust and oppressive, and it is contended 
that persons are chargeable with the 
maintenance of a Church to which they do 
not belong. Sir, the right of the clergy- 
man to his tithe has been uniformly 
acknowledged by the Legislature as ante- 
rior to that of the landlord to his rent; 
and this has been particularly recognised 
by the Tithe Composition Act, an Act of 
recent date. But, Sir, I contend that it 
is the property, and not the tenant, that 
paysthe Church, and that the tenantry have 
found the lands they now hold subject to 
this charge on their taking them at rents ; 
and that if tithe were abolished it would 
not at all relieve the occupant, but it would 
be added to the rent of the landlord. I 
do not, Sir, speak my own opinions; I 
have the highest authority for my asser- 
tion. The present Archbishop of Cashel, 
in a protracted conversation I had with 
his Grace, held these opinions, and quite 
satisfied me that the removal of tithe would 
fall more onerously on the tenant than the 
enforcement of it. Sir, the Church Esta~ 
blishment of Ireland has been spoken of 
in very offensive terms in this House; I 
have often listened to it with pain; it has 
been charged with bigotry and intolerance. 
Now, Sir, what is the case? .The Church 
of Ireland is acting on the defensive, and 
if ever there was a fight “ pro aris et focis,” 
that is the nature of the combat the Church 
of Ireland is at present engaged in. Though 
the Church is charged in various ways, a 
very large number of the clergy are now 
deprived of their ordinary revenues, and 
many clergymen are actually in a state of 
destitution. It has been my fate to state 
that on another occasion in this House. 
That a warfare does exist against it, that 
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that warfare is extending, and will soon 
extend to rents, there cannot be any ques- 
tion; and that it is advanced for the 
purpose of destroying the Established 
Church, the principal link between Great 
Britain and Ireland, I cannot entertain a 
doubt. 

Mr. James E. Gordon said, if night 
after night attacks were made upon the 
Established Church, he would read the 
oath which Catholics had taken not to 
upset it, and would proceed to ulterior 
measures in that respect. In fact, he 
would re-agitate the Catholic Question 
from the circumference to the centre of 
the empire. 

Petition to be printed. 


Trecony Peririon.] Mr O’Con- 
nell rose to move the Order of the Day 
for resuming the debate on the Petition of 
Mr. Gurney, relative to the Tregony elec- 
tion. The Committee on this election had 
refused to hear allegations as to bribery, 
inasmuch as the petitioner was neither a 
candidate nor an elector. He cast no 
| imputation, however, upon the Committee; 

there was no imputation on the returning 
| officer; and he would not enter upon the 
‘law of the case, although he considered it 
_ worthy of consideration by a Select Com- 
| mittee. As the Committee upon the 
| election had declared the petition against 
the sitting Members to be frivolous and 
| vexatious, there was no doubt that the 
| petitioners, one and all, were liable to the 
| costs of the appeal. What he meant to 
_ insist upon was, the right of contribution 
amongst the whole of the petitioners, under 
the sixty-fourth clause of the Grenville 
| Act. The fifty-seventh section of the Act 
|expressly said, that although any one pe- 
| titioner might be sued for the costs, yet 
|'that such person should have an equal 
right of recovery against all the other pe- 
titioners as was taken against him in the 
first instance. The award of payment of 
costs rested with a particular officer, and 
his certificate was conclusive in a Court of 
Law. In this case the officer taxed the 
costs, and fixed them on Mr. Gurney 
alone, and by so doing had deprived him 
of contribution under the sixty-fourth sec- 
tion of the Act. Here there were two 
questions; first, had the officer done 
wrong? And secondly, if such wrong ex- 
isted, was Mr. Gurney to have no remedy? 
He contended that the certificate, as issued 
by the officer, was erroneous, and there- 
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fore, that Mr. Gurney was entitled to a 
remedy. He wished, therefore, for the 
appointment of a Select Committee to in- 
vestigate a subject which he thought to be 
of considerable importance. 

The Speaker said, the first question 
here was, whether the petition of Mr. 
Gurney should now lie on the Table? The 
petition was a very long one, and could 
not be received without being printed. 
That was done, and then came the ques- 
tion whether this petition should be re- 
ceived or not, inasmuch as it complained | 
of the decision of the Committee? That | 
was now abandoned; and then came the | 
question as to whether the taxing officers | 
under the Act had or had not performed 
their duty in making only one of the peti- | 
tioners liable to the costs, and thereby | 
precluding him from his remedy against 
his co-petitioner? The Act alluded to 
provided for this case, and upon the report 
of the taxing officers, the certificate must 
issue as it had done in this case. By 
28th George 3rd, the costs having been 
taxed, any one of the petitioners might be 
proceeded against, and by the 52nd of the 
same King, additional security was given 
for costs, and the 9th George 4th, gave a 
remedy against the surety who petitioned 
against an election, such surety being 
obliged to enter into a bond to the amount 
of 1,0007. The House should consider 
whether they had jurisdiction in this case, 
which, after all, was the first and only 
material question. 

Mr. O'Connell said, after what had 
fallen from Mr. Speaker, he would with- 
draw the petition for the present. 

Lord G. Somerset, as Chairman of this 
election, said he was glad the petition was 
withdrawn, for he could say, that the 
Committee had taken great pains in the 
investigation of this election. 

Mr. Shaw begged to acknowledge to 
the hon. and learned member for Kerry, 
that he had brought this matter forward 
in the most candid and manly manner. 

Petition withdrawn. 





Sucar Rerinine Actr.] Lord Al- 
thorp moved the Order of the Day for 
the further consideration of the report of 
the Reform Bill. 

Mr. Burge begged leave to inquire what | 
day the noble Lord meant to fix on for | 
the further consideration of the report on | 
the Sugar Refining Bill. The large mi- | 
nority, or rather the very trifling majority, | 
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the other evening on that Bill, evinced the 
anxiety and necessity of a thorough dis- 
cussion of its principle, and probable oper- 
ation, and it was plain such a discussion 
could not be ensured, if the Order of the 
Day were moved after the House had con- 
cluded its ordinary labours, that is, at two 
o’clock in the morning. Hon. Members 
would then naturally betake themselves to 
repose, and the subject could not be fairly 
examined unless the noble Lord consented 
to fix a day apart for the discussion. He 
had ean amendment to propose when the 
question should come before the House, 
to the effect that a Select Committee 
should inquire into the effect on the West-~ 
Indian interests of the proposed plan of 
home refining. 

Lord Althorp could not fix a day for 
the discussion, but would give due notice, 
so as to afford hon. Members the oppor- 
tunity they desired of expressing their 
sentiments on the bill. 


PARLIAMENTARY ReEForM — BIL 
FOR EnGLanp—FurTHER ConsIDER- 
ATION OF THE Repvort.] The Order of 
the Day read for the further consideration 
of the Report of the Committee on the 
Reform of Parliament (England) Bill. 

Several clauses were, with some verbal 
amendments, agreed to. 

On the clause respecting Courts of 
Registration, 

Mr. C. W. Wynn wished to know if the 
number of Courts of Registration in each 
county was to be specified. There was a 
provision that no one was to go more than 
fifteen miles to vote, but there was no re- 
gulation as to the distance persons might 
have to go to prove their votes. He must 
further observe, that there were no direc- 
tions who were to attend such Courts, and 
no person would be able to tell what 
Court he was to attend. 

Lord Althorp said, he was unable to 
give a precise answer to his right hon. 
friend. The point was new—he did not 
remember to have heard it urged in the 
Committee. 

Upon that part of the thirty-ninth 
clause which directs justices of the 
peace in Quarter Sessions to divide their 
respective counties into convenient dis- 
tricts for polling, and to appoint in each 
district a convenient place for taking the 
poll at all future elections of knights of 
the shire, in such manner that no person 
shall have to travel more than fifteen miles 
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. from the property in respect of which he 
claims to vote, 

Mr. C. W. Wynnsaid, hehad great doubts 
whether this clause would answer its pro- 
posed purpose. If voters were to be car- 
ried fifteen miles, they would certainly 
require some refreshment, and they would 
have it, if not from the candidates them- 
selves, from their friends and adherents. 
Much expense must also be incurred in 
carrying people that distance and back 
again. If the objects of economy and 
prevention of excitement were to be fully 
attained, polls must be parochial or nearly 
so. There were many difficulties, he con- 
fessed, in this project, but he thought it 
might be possible to accomplish the pro- 
posed purposes better than by the clause 
under consideration. 

Lord Althorp said, he must admit, that 
in all county elections there must be a 
certain expense in conveying voters, but 
he thought it would be very small under 
the new, as compared to the old system. 
If voters could poll in their respective 
parishes, he was prepared to admit that it 
would be an excellent arrangement ; but 
as a set-off against travelling expenses, 
agents and poll-clerks must be employed 
in each village, and their expenses would 
probably exceed the expense of carriage. 
On the whole, therefore, he was favourable 
to the plan proposed in the clause, by 
which, even in the largest counties, no 
voters would have to travel a greater dis- 
tance than fifteen miles, and the majority 
a considerably less distance ; and as most 
county voters had conveyances of their 
own, he believed the present would turn 
out, after all, the cheaper arrangement. 

Mr. Baring did not see so much disad- 
vantage with regard to voting as to regis- | 
tration. He thought it would have been | 
better to have had a separate bill for that | 
object alone, which, if then found unfit | 
for the intended purpose, could have been | 
repealed, altered, or modified without | 
causing the excitement that any attempt | 
to alter the whole Bill would create. He 
thought, further, it would be found neces- | 
sary to vest the returning officer with some | 
discretionary power to prolong the time of 
an election. He had known instances 
where the voters of one particular candi- 
date could not be brought up to vote until 
the third day. 

Clause agreed to. 

The Amendments in the other clauses | 
were all agreed to. | 
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The Speaker then asked if any hon. 
Member had any clause to propose ? 

Mr. Alderman Wood proposed a clause 
making it imperative on the clerks of the 
different livery companies of the city of 
London to furnish every year to the town 
clerk, a return of the different liverymen 
in each company entitled to vote. 

Lord Althorp agreed that, from the pe- 
culiar nature of the Jocal regulations of 
the city of London, such a clause was 
necessary. 

Mr. Goulburn complained, that the 
wording of this clause was almost as long 
as the Bill itself. It introduced into the 
city of London a regulation which was not 
to prevail in other parts of the kingdom. 
In that city the clerks of the livery com- 
panies were to make out a list of the 
voters—in other places, that list was to be 
made out by the overseers of the parish in 
which the voters resided. 

Clause agreed to. 

Colonel Sibthorp rose to make the Motion 
of which he had given notice, with respect 
to the four parishes which the noble Lord, 
by his Bill, had, in schedule H, taken 
from the division of Kesteven, in the 
county of Lincoln, and placed in the di- 
vision of Lindsey. His Motion was, to 
restore them to the former district. By 
an Actof Parliament in 1812, for regula- 
ting the navigation of the river Witham, 
it was provided, that the Magistrates act- 
ing under that Act, should take cogni- 
zance of all the southern side of that 
river in the county of the city of Lincoln, 
including the four parishes he had alluded 
to; and that they should be all considered 
as in the division of Kesteven. Not only 
was it proposed by the Bill to break up 
that arrangement, but the effect would be 
to deprive the freeholders in those parishes 
of the rights which they at present en- 
joyed. In order, therefore, to remedy 
the grievance complained of, he would 
move a clause to the effect, “ That all 
freeholders whose freeholds in the county 
of the city of Lincoln are situated on the 
northern side of the river Witham, shall 
vote in future for the Representatives in 
Parliament for the division of Lindsey, in 
the county of Lincoln ; and all freeholders 
whose freeholds are situated on the south- 
ern side of the aforesaid river Witham, in 
the said city, including the four parishes 
annexed by charter to the said county of 
the city of Lincoln, shall vote in future as 
freeholders for the Representatives in Par- 
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liament for the divisions of Kesteven and 
Holland; and that the same rights and 
powers of exercising the elective franchise, 
inasmuch as applies, by the present Bill, 
to leaseholders and copyholders in coun- 
ties generally, be extended to, and exer- 
cised in future by, leaseholders and copy- 
holders within the city and county of the 
city of Lincoln, with regard to the pro- 
posed respective divisions.” 

On the Motion that the clause be 
brought up, 

Lord Althorp said, that he did not see 
the propriety of the division which the 
gallant Colonel wished for; and was of 
opinion, that the parishes in question would 
gain rather than lose by the arrangement 
which had been made respecting them. 

Mr. Wilks, while he admitted that the 
division recommended by the gallant Colo- 
nel was the natural one, thought that in- 
convenience might arise to the voters, in 
consequence of the distance they might 
have to go to the place of poll, should the 
proposition be adopted. 

Mr. Croker said, the noble Lord had 
consented to a similar arrangement with 
that now proposed with regard to Bristol, 
and he saw no reason why it could not 
also be acted on in Lincoln. 

Lord John Russell said, that unless 
some special reason were assigned, a town 
like Lincoln ought not to be divided into 
two counties, or parts of counties. 
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Colonel Sibthorp knew it was the most 
anxious desire of all the freeholders to_ 
preserve their franchise in the division of | 
the county to which they belonged. 

Lord Althorp said, he did not think 
the hon. and gallant officer had thrown | 
any new light upon the subject. The | 
Motion had been already discussed, and 
as he had given his opinion on it before, | 
it was of no use to again repeat it. He 
should certainly oppose the Motion. 

Clause withdrawn. | 

Colonel Sibthorp again rose to bring | 
forward the other motion of which he had | 
given notice—namely “ to disqualify from | 
any future power of exercising the elective 
franchise, all persons holding official civil 
situations during the pleasure of the Crown.” 
He confessed that it was with great sur- | 
prise that, in the recent debate on the 
Dublin Election, he had heard the right 
hon. Chief Secretary for Ireland state, 
that “It could not be disguised or de- 
nied that the Government had been natu- 
rally anxious that the views which they | 
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took of a great political question should 
be supported by their dependents.” He 
must say he entirely differed from the 
right hon. Gentleman, and was astonished 
that such doctrines should proceed from 
those who had talked so much of the ex- 
pediency of the independent and uncon- 
trolled election of Members of Parliament, 
and who had declared that the object of 
the Bill before the House was to strike at 
the root of all that corruption, which pro- 
ceeded from what they termed the bo- 
roughmongering system. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it naturally occurred to him 
to consider how Government might be dis- 
posed to influence the conduct of their 
dependents under this new Bill. When 
he looked at the Acts of Parliament by 
which even Captains of revenue cutters, 
Commissioners of Customs, and persons in 
similar capacities, were deprived of the 
elective franchise, he wished to ask what, 
under the 10/. household franchise, would 
be the state of Greenwich, Woolwich, 
Dover, &c.? The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber concluded by moving, that all persons 
who actually enjoyed any situation or 
office under the control or pleasure of the 
Crown, or of the heads of Departments, or 
others directly or indirectly connected 
with the public Civil Service, or any 
person receiving fees or salaries under 


| Government, should be disqualified to 


vote for Representatives during that time, 
and within six months of holding the situ- 


ation or office. 
Lord John Russell said, this undoubt- 


| edly was a most important business, and, 


if brought forward at all, should be made 
the subject of a separate Bill. If it was 


brought forward in that shape he would 
give it his best consideration. 


Sir Charles Wetherell observed, that if 
this principle were to be put in action, the 


_ Reform Bill should have been divided into 
| twenty-five separate Bills. 


Mr. Shaw supported the Motion, and 
alluded to the gross instances of Govern- 
ment interference at the late Dublin elec- 
tion, in illustration of the necessity of not 
allowing persons dependent upon Govern- 
ment to vote at elections. The hon. Mem- 
ber was proceeding to make a statement in 
defence of Mr. Long, and in answer to the 
charges brought against this gentleman by 
the right hon. Secretary for Ireland on a 
former evening, but was prevented by calls 
to order. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan thought, the sub- 
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stance of this amendment ought to have | five times as large a population as those 
been embodied in the Bill, as it was found- | of Wales. 
ed upon a principle which had been| Lord Althorp said, he did not feel him- 
strongly supported by the hon. Gentlemen | self called upon then to enter into the 
opposite, when they were on the Opposi- | subject ; the proper time to discuss it would 
tion side of the House. He observed, | be when the Reform Bill for Scotland was 
also, that he did not consider it usual to | before the House. 
interrupt an hon. Member when he was| Sir George Warrender begged leave to 
making a statement which might be re- |be permitted to say, that the conduct of 
garded personal. Ministers, with regard to Wales, induced 
Lord Althorp said, he had never heard | him to indulge in the hope that the claims 
any favourable opinion expressed by Mi- | of the Scotch counties would be more fully 
nisters, when out of office, connected with |considered. They had stronger claims 
the principle of the amendment. He | than those of Wales to additional Repre- 
should certainly have opposed it for one, | sentation, for they were far more populous 
but, at all events, there was neither time |andrich. He had no doubt that attempts 
nor opportunity at present to discuss such | would be made to give them this addition, 
an important subject. He should, there- | when the Reform Bill for that country 
fore, oppose the clause being brought up. |came under the consideration of the 
Mr. Croker declared, he could not join | House, and he hoped the noble Lord 
the hon. and gallant Member in any fur- | would be prepared to concede their claims, 





ther disfranchisement. as he had so very properly given way on 
Mr. Hudson Gurney said, he never | this occasion. 
could sanction such a principle, that per- | Mr. Croker regretted that he was likely 


sons were to be disfranchised because |to destroy the hon. Baronet’s hopes, but 
they happened to be in the public service: | he must do the noble Lord the justice to 
they were generally persons able to exer- |say, that he had very boldly and frankly 
cise a sound discretion ; the principle was ,admitted in answer to a question addressed 
highly objectionable. to him by an hon. friend of his, that Go- 
Motion withdrawn. vernment had no intention to increase the 
Mr. Croker said, that for the purpose of | number of the Scotch county Members, 
recording upon the Journals his opposi- |for which determination, however, the 
tion, and that of hon. Members around | noble Lord had assigned no reasons. 
him, to the two disfranchising clauses, he | Lord Althorp said, he had declared he 
would now move as an amendment on the | would assign his reasons when the Scotch 
first clause, ‘‘ That all words after ‘ And | Reform Bill was before the House. 
be it enacted that,’ should be left out.” Mr. C. W. Wynn merely rose to express 
The Motion was seconded by Lord |his satisfaction at hearing of the addition 
Stormont, but negatived without a divi- |of Members proposed for Wales. It was 
sion, for which the hon. Member stated it | doing, in fact, that justice to the Princi- 
was not his intention to press. pality which it deserved, but he thought 
Mr. Croker then made a similar motion |there was yet some distinction made 
with respect to the second clause, which | between some of the counties of England ! 
was negatived in like manner. and that country. 
Lord Althorp moved, as an amendment, Motion agreed to. 
in conformity with the explanation given | Sir John Owen rose to propose as an 
by his noble friend (Lord John Russell) | amendment, that the county of Pembroke 
on a former evening, that in the 12th |should be added to the list of those Welch 
clause, instead of the words ‘The |counties to which an additional Member 
county of Glamorgan,” the words “The | was to be apportioned. He was aware, 
counties of Carmarthen, Denbigh, and | however, that it was of no use to divide 
Glamorgan,” should be inserted. the Committee. 
Lord Stormont had understood no new | Lord Althorp opposed the amendment. 
county Members were to be allowed to| Amendment negatived. 
Scotland, and if the principle of popula- | Mr. James L. Knight complained that a 
tion was now to be acted on with regard | return, which he had moved for on the 
to Wales, it ought also to be extended to | 17th of August, of a copy of the letters- 
the other country, in which there were | patent under which the Governor of the 
several counties which contained four or | Isle of Wight holds that office, was not yet 
VOL. VII. {sh C 
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laid upon the Table. It related to a ques- 
tion of considerable importance—namely, 
whether there was a Sheriff in the island 
or not. 

Lord Althorp said, he had inquired into 
the matter, and he found that there was a 
Sheriff of the island, and that that office 
was filled by the Governor for the time 
being. 

Mr. James L. Knight said, that if the 
Governor was the Sheriff, of which there 
was no proof before the House, it was a 
great constitutional anomaly, that, as a 
military officer, he should execute the 
office of Sheriff. 

The Attorney General said, that he had 
no means of stating why the return had 
not been made. As to the Governor 
being a military officer, every Sheriff had 
a military power, and was, under certain 
circumstances, a military officer. The 
Sheriff of Westmorland was always a mili- 
i a, 

t. Goulburn observed, that patents 
were recorded in the proper office, and the 
information might be procured from 
thence. They were not bound to send to 
the Governor for a copy. 

Mr. Bonham Carter had understood, 
upon inquiry, that the Governor of the 
Isle of Wight was, by his patent, consti- 
tuted Sheriff and Coroner of the island, 
and was directed to hold Knights’ Courts 
there. Forseveral years past the Stewards, 
who were his deputies, had not exercised 
the duties of Sheriff, but the Knights’ 
Courts had been held, and the Coroners for 
the island were not elected as in other parts 
of the country. 

Mr. Croker remarked, that the inform- 
ation of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
appeared, after all, to be only hearsay ; 
and, for himself, he must disbelieve in the 
existence of the authority of the Governor 
as Sheriff, until he should actually see the 
patent creating it. 

Mr. Baring thought it was the duty 
of the Secretary of State of the Home 
Department to see the order of the House 
carried into execution. It would be quite 
satisfactory if his noble friend would 
engage that the copy of the patent should 
be produced before the third reading. 

kord Althorp had no objection to that 
understanding. 

Mr. James L. Knight repeated, that it 
was of great importance that this informa- 
tion should be before the House ; he had 
mentioned it in the Committee twice and 
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several times privately to Gentlemen con- 
nected with his Majesty’s Government. 

Lord Althorp then moved the omission 
of the proviso in the 16th clause, “ that 
nothing herein contained shall take away, 
or in any manner affect, the right of voting 
in the election of a Knight or Knights of 
the Shire, at present enjoyed by any 
person, or which may hereafter accrue to 
any person according to the laws now in 
force, in respect of any freehold property, 
rent charges, annuities, or any other right 
of voting now by law enjoyed in relation 
to the election of a Knight or Knights of 
the Shire.” He proposed the omission 
because he had ascertained that the words 
were unnecessary. They were accordingly 
expunged. 

Lord Althorp then moved a verbal 
amendment in the 33rd clause, which was 
agreed to. 

Lord John Russell said, that some ob- 
servations had been made with respect to 
the jurisdiction of an Election Committee 
appointed by the House. Such a Com- 
mittee had the power to alter the poll, and 
order the return to be amended, but could 
not alter the registry of the votes. Now, 
if that continued wrong, the poll and the 
return at the election might again be bad ; 
to prevent which, he proposed to invest 
the Committee with the power of altering 
the registry of votes. He would, therefore, 
propose to insert the words, “and may 
direct the registry to be amended.” 

Mr. C. W. Wynn thought, that such an 
amendment would be placing great power 
in the hands of a Committee. The House 
ought to be very cautious how they dele- 
gated their powers to Committees ; and, in 
his opinion, it would be better if the 
amendment went no further than to let 
the Committee report on the necessity of 
an amendment, leaving the House to 
adopt it, in pursuance of such Report, if it 
thought proper. 

Lord John Russell thought, he should 
obviate every objection by proposing that 
the clause should stand as follows—to 
expunge the words “ direct the return to 
be amended accordingly, or declare the 
election void as the case may be,” and 
insert these, “‘ shall report the same to the 
House, and the return shall be amended, 
or the election declared void, as the case 
may be, and the register amended accord- 
ingly.” 

Amendment agreed to. 

Mr, C, W. Wynn said, there was a pro- 
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vision in the 44th clause, directing that a 
Committee of the House of Commons 
should assess the amount of a Barrister’s 
costs and charges. He thought it would 
be much better that this duty should be 
discharged by proper taxing officers. 

Lord Althorp said, the duties of the 
Committee would be extremely simple, 
and he did not consider it involved any 
point of law. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, he had no desire 
to see a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons converted into a Law Court, for the 
purpose of assessing costs and damages. 
Such a Committee ought to be purely 
political ; and he therefore was of opinion, 
that the old Election Laws should be ad- 
hered to. 

Mr. Goulburn begged to ask the hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite, how a 
party to whom costs and damages had been 
given by a Committee of the House of 
Commons, was to recover them. 

The Attorney General said, that the 
amount awarded could be recovered in a 
Court of Law. 

Lord Althorp moved, that the proviso at 
the end of clause 44, viz, “‘ That nothing in 
this Act contained shall prevent any Sheriff, 
or other returning officer, or their lawful 
deputies, from closing the poll previous to 
the expiration of the time fixed by this 
Act, in any case where the same might 
have been lawfully closed before the pass- 
ing of the Act,” be struck out. This 
proviso was unnecessary, because the pro- 
viso at the end of clause 48 was to the 
same effect. 

Mr. Baring suggested again, that it 
would be advisable to allow the returning 
officer some discretionary power to prolong 
the time of an election contest under pat- 
ticular circumstances. It might happen 
that one candidate, by means of having a 
strong patty among the lower orders of 
voters, of whom there would be under the 
Bill a large increase, would prevent his 
Rs electors being brought up to the 
poll in due time. 

Lord Althorp said, the persons who 
created riots at elections were not generally 
voters, nor did he see the clause was likely 
to have the effects apprehended by the 
hon. Gentleman. He should certainly 
oppose any additional discretionary power 
being invested in the returning officer. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Lord John Russell moved,that in clause 
49 the words “ public notice in writing ” 
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be substituted for the words “ public 
notice.” —Agreed to. . 

The next was clause 50: on its being 
read, 

Lord Althorp said, that acting upon the 
suggestion of an hon. relative of his, he 
would propose the introduction of a pro- 
vision into this clause to enable retiirning 
officers to hire houses for the putpose of 
taking the poll instead of erecting booths, 
if they should so think fit, such houses 
to be liable to all the regulations which 
applied to booths under similar cir 
cumstances—An Amendment to that 
effect was accordingly proposed. 

Mr. John Campbell said, he very mitch 
approved of the provision proposed, but he 
would suggest some other word than 
“hiring” should be introduced, because 
it would be more convenient if Court- 
houses, and other buildingsof that deserips 
tion, could be made available for the pur- 
pose of holding elections,—Agreed to. 

Mr. Baring said, he would suggest 
some alteration should be made in the 51st 
clause: it enacted, that a person proposing 
a candidate should be liable to all the ex- 
pense of proposing such catididate. No 
expense was incurred by the simple act of 
proposing acandidate. He thought, there- 
fore, it would be an improvetnent in the 
clause, that it made a person liable only if 
he called for a poll, after proposing a 
candidate. 

Lord Althorp, the suggestion of the hon. 
Gentleman, would leave the case precisely 
as it stood at present. Under the existing 
system, if a person proposed and then 
polled for a candidate, unknown to the 
Sheriff in his official capacity, such person 
was not liable to all the expenses incurred. 
This had been often taken advantage of 
for the purpose of prolonging an election, 
which it wasoneof the objects of the Bill to 
prevent; he (Lord Althorp)was therefore of 
Opinion, the most effectual way to put an 
end to this system was, to let such persons 
know they would be saddled with the ex- 
penditure incurred. 

Mr. Thomas Duncombe rose to bring 
forward the Amendment of which he had 
given notice, for transferring the borough 
of Aldborough,in Yorkshire, from schedule 
B to schedule A, and thereby depriving it 
altogether of the right of returninga Mem- 
ber to Parliament. He should not, he 
said, persist in this Motion if he fora 
moment thought that it was opposed to 
—- of this schedule, which had 
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attracted more of the public admiration 
than any other part of the Bill or 
if he did not consider that such an 
amendment was in strict conformity with 
the general principles of the Bill. Asa 
Reformer he could not permit such a 
blemish on the Representation of the 
country as this Aldborough was, to exist, 
but he would endeavour, if he could, to re- 
move it. In the first Reform Bill which 
had been introduced by Ministers, Ald- 
borough stood at the head of schedule A. 
It was afterwards, however, transferred to 
schedule B, but upon what representation, 
or rather misrepresentation, his Majesty’s 
Ministers had been induced to take such a 
step, he could not say. He should, at all 
events, like to know who the physician was 
by whom sucha miraculous change had 
been effected in old Aldborough’s consti- 
tution. The population of Boroughbridge, 
which joined Aldborough, amounted to 
900; that of Aldborough itself to 400; 
making a total population of men, women, 
and children of 1,300. The other places 
which were included in order to raise the 
population of Aldborough beyond the line 
of 2,000, had no connexion at all with 
that insignificant borough. It was true 
that Boroughbridge was a tolerably decent 
place. It could boast of a good inn, a 
coal-yard, a timber-yard, and a resident 
apothecary. It was also a market-town, 
and there was a fair, too, held there, which 
was famous for the riotous and drunken 
scenes enacted at it—principally caused, 
he must say, by the Scotchmen who came 
there. If the constituents in Borough- 
bridge and Aldborough were entitled to 
retain the franchise, why not incorporate 
them with Ripon? or he would say, let 
them give this Aldborough Member to 
Doncaster, by which means they would not 
deprive the county of York of a Member. 
Boroughbridge and Aldborough had been 
too longa disgrace to the Representative 
system of this country. What use was 
there in allowing this borough to remain, 
unless it was, like some houses of ill-fame 
left standing in Vienna, to be asa memorial 
of former corruption? The Duke of New- 
castle, or the family of Lawson, would still 
retain the power of nomination. He did not 
mean any reflection upon that noble Duke, 
for there wasnot livinga more high-minded, 
amore noble, a more generous character. 
Long might he enjoy that character; but 
if he wished to increase and preserve it, it 
was not by infringing on those rights 
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which properly belonged to the people of 
England. He could not expect that his 
Motion would be supported by Anti-re- 
formers, or by sham Reformers; but in 
justice to Old Sarum, in justice to Gatton, 
he required the extinction of Aldborough, 
that Old Sarum of the North. He hoped 
upon this occasion Ministers would not 
jointheranks of the Opposition. Theywould 
then, indeed, be in bad company. Let 
them at least act on the same principle as 
they did in their foreign policy—on the 
principle of non-intervention, Let them 
leave the matter between the real Reform- 
ers on his side of the House, and the Anti- 
reformers on the other, and then, he would 
answer for the consequence; they should 
soon be able to give a good account of Ald- 
borough. What would the Reformers of 
after-times say, when they learned that in 
such a measure as this, the borough of 
Aldborough was allowed to stand, the 
very prototype of insignificance and cor- 
ruption. The hon. Member concluded by 
proposing his Amendment. 

Sir William Ingilby seconded the Mo- 
tion. He was well acquainted with Ald- 
borough, and could declare that each 
succeeding election there, would be nothing 
more than a contest between the two 
families of Lawson and Newcastle, and 
he had the means of knowing, that the in- 
habitants were so well convinced of this 
fact, that they would prefer not to send a 
Member to the House. When boroughs 
were to be disfranchised on the ground of 
nomination,he could see no possible reason 
why Aldborough should escape, and be 
left as a bone of contention between two 
families. 

Lord John Russell would put this case 
simply on these grounds. His Majesty’s 
Ministers had, in framing this schedule, 
adopted a well-known rule, and as that 
rule excluded from this schedule all 
boroughs which had more than 2,000 in- 
habitants, this borough obtained the bene- 
fit of that exception. It was true, that 
Aldborough in the first instance stood in 
schedule A, but it having been subse- 
quently represented to Ministers that by 
adding the borough and the parish together, 
the population would amount to more than 
2,000, and they having found, on consult- 
ing the population returns, that that repre- 
sentation was correct, Aldborough was 
excluded from schedule A, and transferred 
to schedule B. Beyond that statement he 
had little to say why Aldborough should 
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not be included in this schedule. He did 
not think that his hon. friend had made a 
sufficiently precise or accurate statement, 
such as would warrant the House in coming 
totheconclusion, thatin this borough, in the 
parish,and in theimmediate neighbourhood, 
there was not a sufficient number of 10/. 
householders to entitle it to send one 
Member to Parliament. Wishing to pre- 
serve as nearly as possible the principle of 
the Bill as originally brought forward, and 
thinking it better that they should avoid 
departing from that rule which had been 
laid down and acted upon in making out 
those schedules, he should feel it his duty 
to oppose the Amendment proposed by his 
hon. friend. 

Mr. Fynes Clinton had no _ personal 
interest in the question. The interest in 
the borough would be so altered by this 
Bill that he could not hope to be ever 
again returned for it. The inhabitants of 
Aldborough would much prefer remaining 
in schedule A; and he was surprised 
when he heard it was placed in schedule 
B. The change was not made in con- 
sequence of any representations from him 
or his friends. It was another proof of 
the many anomalies and absurdities of 
the Bill, for there were many places ex- 
actly in the same predicament. 

Lord Morpeth did not feel much 
interested one way or the other, but 
there were two reasons why it should re- 
main in schedule B; first, because it was 
situated in an important district of the 
county; and, secondly, because it came 
within the line of 2,000 inhabitants. He 
had not so much knowledge of the vicinity 
as his hon. friend (Mr. Duncombe)collected 
from his contiguous residence; but he 
believed Milly belonged to Aldborough, 
for an antiquarian friend informed him that 
Milly derived its name from the circum- 
stance of being mille passuum de Burgo. 
He should certainly prefer having the 
Member given to Doncaster or Barnsley, 
but as Aldborough came within the line it 
was better not to re-open the case, quieta 
non grovere. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, he was out 
of the scrape. Though the hon. Member 
who made the Motion, in the course of his 
speech seemed often to throw a longing 
lingering look at him, he could assure him 
that he had no concern with Aldborough. 
He must express his thanks to the hon. 
Member for the language he made use 
of upon this occasion, in reference to an 
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illustrious individual, the Duke of New- 
castle. Whatever might have fallen from 
the member for Hertford before, in the 
heat, perhaps, of debate, he now spoke of 
that illustrious person in terms descriptive 
of his true character—of his generous, 
disinterested, noble, and independent cha- 
racter, From whatever quarter representa- 
tions might have been made to place Ald- 
borough in schedule B, they certainly did 
not proceed from that eminent person. 
By the arrangements of this Bill, the 
interest of that noble Duke in Aldborough 
would be completely swamped, as one right 
hon. Gentleman expressed it, or sluiced, as 
it had been expressed by another. For 
his part, he had no more chance than the 
member for Hertford himself of being 
returned for Aldborough, and perhaps less; 
for if the voters heard the able and humor- 
ous speech of the hon. Member, it must 
prove a powerful recommendation to their 
support. If those infectious diseases which 
the hon. Member imported from Vienna, 
should be communicated to Aldborough, 
there was no fear that he would catch 
them, for he did not mean to go there, not 
even within the mille passus of the noble 
Lord. That noble Lord (Morpeth) said 
he would vote for retaining Aldborough in 
schedule B, though he gave no convincing 
reasons for it ; he did noteven come within 
his own mille passus of any reason that 
would not equally apply to other places. 
They heard much of corrupt Aldborough, 
but never heard any thing of corrupt 
Tavistock, of corrupt Knaresborough, of 
corrupt Calne, or Ripon, or Horsham. 
Why not speak of the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s boroughs, of the Duke of Norfolk’s, 
of the Marquis of Lansdown’s, as well as 
the Duke of Newcastle’s. The former 
were never mentioned, while the name of 
the illustrious individual to whom the 
member for Hertford so justly attributed so 
many eminent qualities, was bandied about, 
and vilely traduced in the scurrilous publi- 
cations of the day. What reason was 
there for this? No other reason but 
because one was the Duke of Newcastle,and 
the other the Duke of Devonshire. Though 
he admitted the force of the hon, Gentle- 
man’sarguments,he could not vote with him; 
and for this reason, because he could not 
vote for the disfranchisement of any place. 
It belonged to those who prepared the Bill, 
and not to him, to vindicate their own 
principle, and to show why Aldborough 
should be represented, while many large 
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places in Yorkshire remained unrepresent- | Lester, B. L. Smith,M. 

ed. It was a second edition of the Bill; it | Martin, J. Stanhope, Captain 

was disgraceful altogether, and he would | Milbank, M. Stewart, Lord J. 
Mills, J, Strutt, E. 


not disfranchise Aldborough. 

Mr.Henry Lytton Bulwer said, that after 
what they had heard from the hon. member 
for Hertford, and according to the principles 
oftheBill,no place could more properly come 
within the line of disfranchisement than 
Aldborough. He begged to be permitted 
to ask, if large commercial towns in the 
immediate vicinity of such a place, would 
be satisfied to find themselves excluded 
from all representation, while Aldborough 
was retained in schedule B. He was, 
therefore, willing to see such a blot removed 
and would support the Motion of his hon. 
friend. 

Mr. Croker must declare, that according 
as he understood the principle laid down in 
the Bill, Aldborough, even with the town- 
ships that had been added to it, was not a 
place which came within that principle. 
At the same time, he could not vote with 
the hon. Member, as he could never con- 
sent to the disfranchisement of any bo- 
rough on principles so wild and vague as 
those of the present measure. Neither 
could he vote against him, for that would 
have the effect of placing it in schedule B. 
He was not disposed to place it in either 
schedule. 

Sir John Johnstone merely desired to 
remark upon one allusion of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, who had compared 
the Duke of Newcastle with other noble 
Dukes; but there was this difference 
between them, the latter were most anxious 
for the Reform Bill, while the former, 
who, he was ready to admit, was a most 
honourable man, was against it, 

The House divided on the Motion :— 
Ayes 64; Noes 149 ;—Majority 85, 


List of the Ayes. 
Acheson, Lord Easthope, J. 


Barratt, J. C. Etwall, R. 
Biddulph, M. Evans, Colonel 
Blamire, W. Ewart, W. 
Burton, H. Ferguson, Sir R. 
Bulwer, H. L, Grattan, H. 
Buller, J. Grattan, J. 
Bouverie, Hon. P. P. Harvey, D. W. 
Campbell, J. Hughes, H, 

Clive, H, Hutchinson, J. H. 
Currie, J. Jephson, C. D. O, 


Jerningham, Hon. H. 
Labouchere, H. 
Lefevre, C.S. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lennox, Lord A, 


Chandos, Marquis 
Cradock, Colonel 
Denison, W. J. 
Dundas, Hon. J. C, 
Dundas, Hon. T, 





Tomes, J. 
Troubridge, Captain 
Vincent, Sir F. 
Watson, Hon. R. 
Wason, R. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Westenra, Hon. H. 


Moreton, Hon, H. 
Ossory, Lord 
Paget, T. 

Jong C.M. 
Price, P. 
Protheroe, E. 
Ramsbottom, J. 
Rickford, W. 


Rochfort, G. Williams, Sir J. 
Robinson, Sir G. Wilks, J. 
Ruthven, E.S. TELLERS. 
Rider, T. Ingilby, Sir W. 
Smith, J. A. Duncombe, T. 


The Marquis of Chandos said, it was 
notorious that the seats for the borough of 
Evesham (Worcestershire), had been for 
years past sold, and that it was utterly 
unworthy to return Members to Parlia- 
ment. He therefore begged leave to 
move, that the borough of Evesham be in- 
serted in schedule A. 

Lord John Russell had no intention to 
deny that Evesham had been a corrupt 
place, but the inquiry which the noble 
Lord proposed to institute last year, had 
not taken place, and as the borough did 
not fall within the rule they had laid down, 
they could not look at its alleged cor- 
ruption. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, it was clear 
that if the Reform Bill had not intervened, 
they should most likely have disfranchised 
this borough after due inquiry ; but it was 
one of the stratagems of the Reformers, 
when the present sweeping measure was 
introduced, to put a stop to all gradual 
Reform. He was of opinion that they 
could not disfranchise this borough with- 
out going through the same forms as if it 
were pure. He therefore hoped his noble 
friend would not press his Motion. 

Mr. Burge said, a Committee of the 
House had reported this borough to be 
corrupt, and that was a ground of Reform 
on which they ought to proceed. He was 
opposed to disfranchisement as practised 
by this Bill, but he could vote for, the 
Motion on grounds previously sanctioned 
by Parliament. 

Sir George Warrender said, it was per- 
fectly true that a Committee had reported 
that the borough was corrupt, but there 
was no proof that the majority of the 
electors were corrupt, and in the cases of 
Aylesbury,Shoreham, and East Retford,the 
House was most anxious to establish, that 
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the majority of electors had been bribed 
before they proceeded to disfranchise these 
boroughs. He was himself an elector of 
that place, and there were many other 
gentlemen of the vicinity in the same 
situation. He presumed it would not 
be said they were — It was, 
therefore, a little too much to deprive 
Evesham of its franchise in a summary 
manner, when, by the principle under 
which they hed acted, it ought to lose but 
one Member. He had opposed every 
elause for disfranchisement in this Bill, 
and intended to do so as to this Motion. 

Mr. John Campbell said, if the inquiry 
into the case of Evesham had been carried 
on, he had no doubt the borough would 
have been proved to have been most cor- 
rupt. However, he must oppose the 
Motion, as that would be disfranchising 
without evidence. In the cases of Shore- 
ham, Cricklade, &c, the examination of 
witnesses took place at the Bar, after the 
Report of the Committee had been re- 
eeived, and it was aftera verdict of Guilty 
given in that and the other House of Par- 
liament, that disfranchisement took place, 
but here the noble Marquis wished them to 
condemn without any trial whatever. 

Mr. Goulburn said, after the manner 
in which the noble Marquis was foiled last 
year, it was reasonable and natural that he 
should bring forward his present Motion, 
though he could not concur with the noble 
Marquis for the reason that had been given 
by his hon. and learned friend. But it 
was somewhat remarkable, that had the 
noble Marquis succeeded against the 
place last year, the consequence would 
have been, that Evesham would have, by 
including the surrounding hundreds, had 
two Members instead of one, in the same 
manner as the other boroughs disfran- 
chised under similar circumstances. 

Lord Eastnor observed, the Bill be- 
fore them would effect an entire change 
in the constituency, so that the punish- 
ment would not fall upon the guilty old 
constituency, but upon the new one which 
was about to be created, and which at 
present was wholly innocent of the charge 
of corruption. 

The Marquis of Chandos thought there 
could be but one opinion as to the cor- 
ruption of Evesham, after all the informa- 
tion which had been laid before the 
House; and he therefore thought, they 
would be fully justified in punishing that 
borough in the proposed manner. Hows 
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ever, as many of his hon. friends appeared 
to hold different opinions, he would not 
trouble the House to divide upon his 
Motion, although he could not help re- 
marking, that Ministers must have the 
credit of saving as corrupt a borough as 
any in the country. 

The question, “that the borough of 
Evesham be inserted in schedule A,” ne- 
gatived. 

Mr. Croker said, after the division 
which had just taken place with regard to 
Aldborough, which had retained its station 
in schedule B, he could not doubt that the 
House would extend the same favour to 
the borough of Downton. Aldborough 
had been, by a great majority, preserved, 
beeause it passed the line of 2,000 by 
about 150; now Downton passed the line 
by 1,500, and he could not imagine why, 
by the application of the self same rule, 
Downton was not to be preserved. He 
begged leave therefore to move, that 
Downton be removed from schedule A to 
schedule B, 

Lord Althorp said, the case of this be- 
rough had been so fully argued in the 
Committee, that there could be no neces- 
sity for him to again go over the same 
ground. Downton was a decayed and 
inconsiderable place, and had no right 
whatever to continue to be represented. 

An Hon. Member said, he knew the 
place, and although it was a perfect mat- 
ter of indifference to him in which sche- 
dule it was placed, yet he felt bound to 
declare, that it was not so insignificant a 
place as the description of the noble Lord 
might lead the House to suppose. 

The question that Downton, Wilts, be 
placed in schedule B, was put, and the 
House divided—Ayes 43 ; Noes 96—Ma- 
jority 53. 

Mr. Croker trusted the noble Lord 
would be content for that night. The 
divisions that had taken place with regard 
to Aldborough and Downton, rendered it 
imperative on him to take the sense of the 
House in the case of St. Germain’s. 

Mr. Goulburn hoped the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (the Attorney General) 
would prepare the clause of which he had 
given notice as soon as possible, as it was 
most desirable the Bill should appear as it 
was intended to stand without any further 
delay, as the third reading was said to be 
so near at hand. 

Further consideration of the Report 
adjourned till next day. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, September 15, 1831. 


Minutes.) New Peers. The Marquis of BREDALBANE; 
the Earl of Licn¥iztp; Lord Cioncurry; and Lord 
SAUMAREZ, took the Oaths and their seats. 

Petitions presented. By a Nose Lorp, from the Corpora- 
tion of Cutlers, Dublin, for compensation to the Coal 
Meters. By Lord Boston, from the Inhabitants of Beau- 
maris for the regulation of Steam Vessels. By Lord Dun- 
pas, from Mile-end, for Amendments in the Beer Act. 


PortuGat.|] The Earl of Aberdeen, 
after stating that a noble friend of his 
(the Duke of Wellington) was anxious 
to be present at some of the stages of the 
London Coal Delivery Bill, before it finally 
passed, observed, that he understood that 
the noble Earl at the head of the Admi- 
nistration had last night contradicted a 
statement which had been made, by him 
and his noble friend (the Duke of Wel- 
lington) relative to certain proceedings, 
chiefly relative to commercial demands 
made by the French Admiral in the Tagus. 
He had been unable, from indisposition, to 
attend the House for some days, and the 
contradiction had been given in his ab- 
sence. He now, therefore, wished to 
state, that he and his noble friend were 
perfectly prepared to show that they had 
not made the statements on erroneous in- 
formation, but were ready to prove the 
truth of them. For himself and the 
noble Duke he repeated the statements, 
and asserted, that they were prepared to 
substantiate them. He would say no 
more on the subject, at present as the noble 
Earl was not in his place, and, as he under- 
stood, would not be able to attend till 
Monday. 

The Lord Chancellor requested, that, 
the noble Earl would please to observe, 
that his noble friend at the head of the 
Ministry had not volunteered the contra- 
diction. His noble friend laid some 
papers on the Table, and a noble Marquis 
took occasion to make a speech, and then 
his noble friend had made the observation 
alluded to; certainly not from any dispo- 
sition to make it in the absence of the 
noble Earl rather than in his presence. 
The noble Earl would perceive, that the 
making that observation, when led to it 
by the speech of the noble Marquis, was 
a very different thing from volunteering it 
in the absence of the noble Duke and 
the noble Earl. As to the matter itself, 
he knew nothing about it. 

The Earl of Aberdeen did not mean to 
impute it as a matter of blame to the 
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noble Earl at the head of the Administra- 
tion, that he had made the statement in 
his absenee, under the circumstances 
mentioned ; but merely mentioned the 
fact, that it had been made in his absence ; 
and that he had, therefore, not had an im- 
mediate opportunity of supporting his 
assertion, and replying to the statement of 
the noble Earl. | When his noble friend 
and the noble Earl should be in their 
places, he would then be ready to prove, 
that the statements of his noble friend 
and himself, as to the proceedings of the 
French Admiral while in the Tagus, were 
correct, 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
it had been imputed to him by the 
noble Earl (Grey), that he had made the 
statement to which his noble friend alluded. 
He had not made any such statement. 

Viscount Melbourne observed, that this 
was another illustration of the great in- 
convenience of making speeches, and 
entering upon discussions when putting 
questions. This practice had grown up to 
a most inconvenient extent, and on these 
occasions, as those who were to answer 
the questions could not always be pre- 
pared at the moment, inaccuracies would 
naturally some times occur, both in the 
answers and the discussions. The infer- 
ence from all which was, that the practice 
ought to be discontinued. 

The Marquis of Londonderry had given 
notice of a motion for papers, but before 
he could make it, the noble Earl granted 
the papers, for which he thanked the 
noble Earl and so the debate arose, in 
the course of which he had been violently 
attacked, both by the noble Earl and the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack 


Cuotera Morsus.]| Viscount Strang- 
ford was inclined to follow the advice of 
the noble Viscount (Melbourne); but still 
he thought it important to ask the noble 
Lord at the head of the Board of Trade, 
whether any steps had been taken towards 
setting aside an Ordinance of the Neapo- 
litan government, requiring quarantine 
to be performed by British vessels on ac- 
count of thecholera morbus. That Ordi- 
nance purported to be founded on certain 
information, that the cholera morbus had 
broken out in the north-west of Ireland, 
and the consequence was, that vessels of 
the United Kingdom were subjected to a 
quarantine of forty days in the Neapo- 
litan dominions, This was a very great 
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inconvenience to the British trade; and he 
had further to add, that the quarantine was 
more strict at Palermo than even at Naples, 
for there they actually took the sugars—an 
article not very likely to carry infection— 
out of the casks, and passed the casks 
through salt water. The fact was, that 
the government of the two Sicilies farmed 
out the quarantine dues, and so it 
became the interest of the farmers of 
these revenues to find out as many pre- 
tences for quarantine as they possibly 
could, and they disregarded the British 
clean bills of health. Since he was on 
his legs he would shortly again call the 
attention of the Government to the subject 
of the Wine Duties bill, as no attention 
whatever had been paid to what he had 
before stated on that subject. But, how- 
ever mortifying that might be, he would 
persist in bringing the subject under the 
consideration of the House. He would 
assure his Majesty’s Ministers, that a much 
stronger feeling prevailed on this subject 
abroad than in that House; and, however 
his conduct might be censured for making 
the remark, he would say, that those who 
were concerned in importing wine, however 
much they might desire Reform, were 
heartily sick of liberalism in trade. 

Lord Auckland, in reply to the noble 
Viscount’s question, said, that thestrongest 
representations had been made on the 
subject by the Board of Trade. After 
the information of these proceedings had 
reached this country, not a day was lost in 
making representations to the Court of 
Naples, and in sending correct informa- 
tion on the subject, both to the Neapolitan 
government, and to the other Powers with 
whom the same misapprehension had pre- 
vailed. As to the Wine Duties, if the noble 
Lord would give notice of a motion on the 
subject, the proper attention would be 
paid to it. 


Beer Bitz.] Viscount Melbourne 
moved the recommittal of the Sale of Beer 
Act Amendment Bill, with a view to in- 
troduce some amendments, and proposed 
that after these should be introduced, the 
whole subject might be discussed on bring- 
ing up the Report on another day. 

Lord Suffield took the opportunity of 
correcting a misunderstanding that had 
taken place as to what he had said on a 
former occasion on the subject of gambling 
in beer and public houses. The object 
which he had in view when he before ad- 
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verted to the subject, was, to remove a 
doubt as to the competency of the Magis- 
trates to prevent gambling in these beer- 
houses. He, himself, was of opinion, that 
the Magistrates had a right to prohibit 
gambling, both in the beer-houses and 
common public-houses ; but a doubt had 
been entertained as to their competency to 
prevent it in the beer-houses. He called 
on the highest legal authority, therefore, 
to say whether his view of the question 
was correct or not, and if that noble and 
learned Lord should be of opinion that 
the Magistrates had the jurisdiction in the 
beer-houses as well as the ordinary public 
houses, he should be satisfied. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that his 
opinion was, that the jurisdiction to sup- 
press gambling in the common public- 
houses was vested in the Magistrates by 
the Act and the license taken together, 
and that provision was now extended to 
the beer-houses. It was of importance 
that illegal gambling should be suppressed 
in these houses, if it could be done with- 
out producing mischief as great as the 
evil ; for this evil of ‘gambling, as he un- 
derstood, did exist to a very great extent. 
Of this he was informed by a worthy friend 
of his, Mr. Wilberforce, who had, in the 
course of an extensive tour through the 
country, had conversations on the subject 
with a great number of persons the best 
acquainted with the subject. The Clergy 
and Magistrates with whom Mr. Wilber- 
force conversed all concurred with one 
voice that the evil prevailed: to a great ex- 
tent. The object was, to place the beer 
and public houses in this respect on the 
same footing. 

Viscount Melbourne: That was done by 
the Beer Act. 

Lord Suffield ought to have explained 
that the misunderstanding which he wish- 
ed to correct was this:—It had been un- 
derstood that he had called for further 
powers to be placed in the hands of 
Magistrates, for the suppression of gamb- 
ling in the public-houses and beer-houses ; 
that was not the case. His object was 
and had been, to have it known, that the 
Magistrates had already the requisite 
powers for the purpose. 

The Earl of Harrowby thought that it 
was highly expedient that the powers of 
the Magistrates should be placed on the 
same footing in regard to the beer-houses 
and the ordinary public-houses. By the 
general Act the Magistrates had the power 
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of considering an offence a second offence 
if committed within three years of the 
former, but by the new Act the secand 
offence must be committed within one 
year after the first. This was a material 
difference. With reference to the remark 
of the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack, he would submit that the powers 
of Magistrates in respect to the license 
should be placed on the same footing in 
all houses that retailed beer. 

The Bill committed and the Amend- 
ments introduced.—House resumed. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, September 15, 1831. 


Minures.] Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Kgiru 
Dova ass, the Population of the several Counties of 
Scotland, as enumerated in May, 1831, in so far as the 
same ean be made up:—On the Motion of Sir HENRY 
HARDINGE, various Returns relative to the Army Half- 
pay and Pensions. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Hume, from Maidstone and 
Warborough, complaining of the Outrage committed on 
Mr. and Mrs. Deacle. By Mr. Tennyson, from Stam- 
ford, to accelerate the progress of the Reform Bill. By 
Viscount PALMERSTON, from two Individuals for the 
abolition of the Real Property Commission. 


Maryesone Sevecr Vestry.] Mr. 
Hume said, that he had a petition of great 
importance to present to the House from 
John Savage, a parishioner of Maryiebone, 
complaining of the conduct of the Select 
Vestry of that parish. The petitioner had 
refused to pay the rates illegally imposed 
by the Vestry, and in consequence of that 
refusal, certain Magistrates had issued a 
warrant, without any summons, under 
which his goods had been seized, and were 
consequently to be put up to sale. He must 
explain to the House, that a very large 
portion of the parish had refused to pay 
these rates; and to enforce the payment 
of these rates, two individuals had been 
selected whose goods had been seized. 
The goods had been removed out of the 
parish, and taken to a sale-room in Marl- 
borough-street. He was not aware, until 
this circumstance occurred, that a Vestry 
had the power of taking the goods out of 
the parish for sale. If they could take 
the goods one mile, they might take them 
fifty miles, and such a condition of the 
law ought not to be suffered to exist for 
another day. The circumstance had 
caused so much commotion in the parish 
of Marylebone, that he had felt it his duty 
to give notice to the Secretary of State, 
that it would be necessary to increase the 
police force to-morrow, which was the day 
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fixed for the sale, in order to preserve the 
peace. He must say, that he thought the 
Government ought to have taken up this 
subject, and not have allowed a parish of 
120,000 inhabitants to be taxed and go- 
verned for so long a period, by a self- 
elected body of persons. He was one of 
the parishioners who had refused to pay 
rates, which they had been advised were 
illegal, and he was, therefore, liable to 
have his goods seized; but he should, 
nevertheless, persist in his refusal. 

Mr. Wilks said, that if the Magistrates 
had issued the warrant without a summons 
to the petitioner, they had done what was 
notoriously illegal, and had subjected 
themselves to an action, which he hoped 
the petitioner would institute against them, 
as well for his own sake, as in consi- 
deration of the duty which he owed to the 
public. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Liperty or THE Press.}] Mr. Hume 
had also a Petition to present, to which 
he must entreat the attention of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers. It was the petition of 
William Carpenter, who was a_ prisoner 
in the Court of King’s Bench prison, and 
whose case was a strong illustration of the 
injustice and oppression of the Act 60 
George 3rd, c. 9., which was one of the 
Six Acts. He held in his hand a list of 
the minority on the passing of that Act, 
and among the names in the list he found 
those of five of the present Cabinet Minis- 
ters, and of upwards of thirty of the sup- 
porters of the existing Government. The 
minority included all the principal persons 
of intelligence and liberality who were 
Members of the House of Commons which 
passed the Act. The present First Lord 
of the Admiralty, the Attorney General, 
and other members of the Administration, 
had spoken against the Act, when it was 
in progress through the House, under 
which the prisoner had been committed ; 
and having before him the conduct and 
opinions of the present Ministers and their 
supporters, on the occasion of the passing 
of the Act, he could not allow himself to 
doubt that the law would be altered at no 
very distant period. He did not look at 
the question as one of revenue. He could 
not allow himself so to look at it when he 
was sensible that it involved much higher 
considerations. He considered this law 
as a check upon the diffusion of know- 
ledge, and he could view it in no othey 
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light. Ignorance was the bane of the 
lower orders of this country, who could be 
drawn from paths of drunkenness and 
other vices by no other means than im- 
parting knowledge to them. He must 
say, that he deeply regretted that a Whig 
Administration should have been the first 
to put men into prison under this Act. 
Let him assure the noble Lord (Althorp) 
and his colleagues, that nothing was so 
calculated to withdraw from them the 
confidence of the country, as finding that 
principles which they advocated, and con- 
duct which they pursued while on that 
(the Opposition) side of the House, were lost 


sight of and abandoned as soon as they. 


crossed over to the other side. The 
petitioner said, he was prepared to prove, 
that not only had there been nothing of 
an objectionable tendency published in his 
Political Letter, but that the good advice 
contained in that letter had actually pre- 
vented the commission of many acts of 
violence which were contemplated during 
the turns-out in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. The petitioner also stated, that 
his confinement had reduced him, he be- 
lieved, to his death-bed, while his wife 
and family at home were without the 
means of supporting themselves. The 
prayer of the petitioner was, that the pe- 
nalties of 2441.415s. which had been im- 
posed upon him, might be remitted— 
since, if they were enforced, it would 
amount to perpetual imprisonment, and 
he had already been three months in con- 
finement. 

Mr. O'Connell would not have troubled 
the House on this occasion, but that he 
had been requested by the petitioner— 
who was on a bed of sickness, and whose 
health had been ruined by confinement— 
to support the prayer of the petition. He 
entreated hon. Members and the Govern- 
ment to recollect that the petitioner had 
not been guilty of publishing blasphemous 
or seditious dectrines; but that his offence 
was a mere violation of a law which he 
did not know that he was violating. Mr. 
Carpenter thought that the law was in 
his favour, but he had been guilty of no 
contumacy, and as soon as the point had 
been decided against him by a competent 
tribunal, he at once stopped the publica- 
tion. This conduct, and the unobjection- 
able nature of the publication, were surely 
very strong circumstances in favour of the 
petitioner, in whose case the law had been 
yindicated, who had undergone already no 
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slight punishment for his mistake, and 
who, therefore, he (Mr. O’Connell) must 
take the liberty of saying, was a person in 
all respects most deserving of having the 
royal prerogative extended for his relief. 
He would only add, that his hon. friend 
was, he believed, mistaken upon one 
point ; for this was a prosecution under 
the Stamp Act, and not under the Act 
which his hon. friend had so justly re- 
probated. 

Sir Francis Burdett concurred in all 
that had fallen from the hon. member for 
Middlesex, and the hon. and learned 
member for Kerry. It was impossible to 
deny, that the present state of the law was 
most mischievous, in stopping the publica- 
tion of information which ought to be 
accessible to every one, and particalarly to 
the lower classes. He was sure that the 
present Government would take the 
earliest opportunity of altering this part of 
the law; and he was equally confident, 
that the distressing case of the petitioner 
would be taken into the consideration of 
the Ministers. It had always been his 
desire—a desire which, instead of being 
abated by time, had increased with his 
years and his experience—it had always, 
he said, been his ardent desire to see the 
Press of this country placed in a state of 
perfect and unrestricted freedom. 

Mr. Warburton said, that it could not 
be too strongly impressed upon the Go- 
vernment, that Mr. Carpenter had not 
been guilty of publishing blasphemous or 
seditious matter. The fact was, that Mr. 
Carpenter thought that his Political 
Letter was not within the meaning of the 
Act, and he determined to try the ques- 
tion. The object of the publication was, 
in all respects, most laudable, and Gentle- 
men would search it in vain for any doc- 
trines of an objectionable tendency. 
These were the grounds upon which he 
earnestly entreated his Majesty’s Ministers 
to take the case of Mr. Carpenter into 
their consideration. He would only ob- 
serve, that among other mischievous con- 
sequences of the present law, it allowed 
the poison to be circulated, and stopped 
the antidote. The blasphemous and sedi- 
tious publications which were now circu- 
lated at a penny and twopence each, 
would be met by successful refutation, and 
superseded by the communication of sound 
and useful knowledge, which plenty of per- 
sons were willing to publish, if the law 
would allow them, 
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The Attorney General was not aware of 
the intention of his hon. friend to present 
this petition to-day; and it was only by 
accident that he was in his place. Sorry, 
indeed, should he be to interpose one 
word between the merciful exercise of 
royal prerogative and a person who was 
in so unfortunate a situation as that into 
which the petitioner had fallen. He had 
not the least doubt that the circumstances 
which had been now stated would be 
taken into consideration by the Govern- 
ment, who would neither neglect to do 
justiee to the public, nor be backward in 
advising the extension of lenity to a 
deserving object. But after what had 
been said upon this case, he felt it his 
duty to make one or two observations 
upon it. The fact was, that he did not 
institute this prosecution, though he had 
carried it on. He found the prosecution 
instituted when he came into office. After 
the institution of the prosecution, and 
while he was in office, Mr. Carpenter 
published a prospectus, in which he de- 
clared that he could and would evade the 
law. This was a tolerably bold declara- 
tion of war, and if Mr. Carpenter had 
proved successful in it, others would have 
followed his example, and a very serious 
loss to the revenue would have been the 
result. He had, therefore, thought it 
right to carry on the prosecution as a 
matter materially affecting the revenue. 
The subpoena which had been served upon 
Mr, Carpenter ran in the name of George 
4th, and not of William 4th, and this 
technical defect rendered it necessary 
that other proceedings should be taken. 
During the time which thus elapsed, Mr. 
Carpenter went on publishing his Political 
Letter. He believed that no Gentleman 
who was at all conversant with the law on 
this subject, and who had seen Mr. Car- 
penter’s publication, could doubt for a 
moment that that publication came under 
the description of a newspaper. In this 
prosecution it was necessary to proceed 
against Mr. Carpenter for two offences 
against the statute: the first was, for not 
using the regular stamp, and the other 
for not making the prescribed affidavit at 
the office. By the decision which was 
given against him, Mr. Carpenter incurred 
penalties to the amount of many thousand 
pounds, but he had called for only one 
penalty, because the decision of the ques- 
tion, and not the punishment of the indivi- 
dual, was his object; and he did not, 
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until this moment, know that Mr. Car- 
penter was not in a situation to pay the 
penalty. It was true that he had opposed 
the law of which his hon. friend, the mem- 
ber for Middlesex, had complained, and 
he begged to assure his hon. friend, that 
he looked back with pride and satisfaction 
to that opposition. But as long as that 
law remained in force, while he filled the 
situation which he had the honour to hold, 
and when the question became one purely 
of revenue regulations, his hon. friend 
must surely see that there was but one 
course open to him. Besides, his hon. 
friend would not surely have had Mr. Car- 
penter placed in a situation which gave 
him great advantages over all other pub- 
lishers. Let the question of an alteration 
of the law be brought forward, and his 
hon. friend might rest assured, that he 
would do his duty upon it as _ inde- 
pendently, and with as much ardour, as 
any other Member of that House, and 
that the circumstance of his filling the 
office of Attorney General would not 
cause him to take a part in the discussion 
which should be inconsistent with the 
views and principles which he had advo- 
cated when he resisted the passing of the 
law. 

Mr. Hunt begged to inform the hon, 
and learned Gentleman that the petitioner 
supported the Reform Bill, and denounced 
him (Mr. Hunt), and had asserted the 
most extraordinary libels against him, one 
of which was, that he had sold himself to 
the Tories. He had, however, the satis- 
faction of knowing that he had materially 
curtailed the sale of his papers in Preston. 

Mr. Maurice O’Connell was highly 
pleased at what had fallen from the Attor- 
ney General, and trusted that the case of 
the petitioner would be taken into favour- 
able consideration without delay. 

Lord Althorp said, my hon, friend, the 
member for Middlesex, has mixed up the 
state and effects of the law with the pecu- 
liar circumstances attending the case of 
the petitioner. With regard to Mr. Car- 
penter’s case, all I can say of it at present 
is, that if the circumstances which have 
been now stated turn out to be correct, I 
have no doubt that it will be taken into 
consideration. With regard to the law, 
it was my intention, but for the course 
which the public business has taken, to 
have brought under the consideration of 
the House, in the present Session, the 
subject of the consolidation of the Stamp 
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Laws. In dealing with that subject, I 
should have adverted to the amount and 
effect of the stamps at present imposed 
upon all organs of intelligence, and I 
should have proposed to make certain 
changes in the law with regard to those 
stamps. I need hardly observe, that, for 
the present, I am prevented from execut- 
ing this intention. My hon. friend, the 
member for Middlesex, has said, that I 
opposed the Six Acts. Nodoubt I did, as 
eagerly as any other Member, and perhaps 
more eagerly; for I believe that I was the 
only Member who made a distinct motion 
in opposition to those Acts. My hon. 
friend does me injustice, if he supposes 
either that I have myself forgotten the part 
I took upon that occasion, or that I am 
desirous that others should not bear it in 
mind. I am now, as I was then, most 
anxious that the liberty of the Press should 
be protected to the utmost possible extent 
that is consistent with the prevention of 
the dissemination of immorality, and the 
circulation of private scandal, or attacks 
upon the characters of private individuals. 
As to public men, I think that, as far as 
they are concerned, the Press ought to be 
perfectly free and unrestricted. They 
take their situation in the face of the 
public, and put themselves forward to 
undertake the regulation of public matters ; 
and if, in the discharge of the offices 
which they thus voluntarily assume, at- 
tacks are made upon their public conduct, 
I do not think that they have any right to 
complain. Of course, in making these ob- 
servations, I do not forget that I am a 
public man myself; but it is very seldom 
that I read any attacks that are made 
on me, because I do not wish to read them. 
I do not think it a very agreeable occupa- 
tion to read attacks upon oneself; and 
therefore, when I heard that there were 
attacks upon me, I avoided reading them. 
I have now very little time for reading 
newspapers, so little, indeed, that I am not 
aware whether I am attacked in them or 
not; but if I am, and if those attacks 
should come under my observation, I hope 
I should not mind them much. Sure I 
am, however, that my being attacked 
would not induce me to alter my opinion, 
that the Press ought not to be restrained 
from censuring the public conduct of 
public men. [ admit that private indi- 
viduals ought to be protected by the law 
from being dragged into public notice, 
and having their characters assailed in a 
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newspaper; but the prominent position 
which we assume before the public, and 
the forward line which we pursue in pub- 
lic affairs, ought, I think, to prevent our 
complaining, if our public conduct is visit- 
ed with criticisms, and very severe criti- 
cisms too. 

Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer said, that 
it was with the greatest delight that he had 
heard the manly and sensible observations 
which had fallen from the noble Lord. 
From the speech of the noble Lord he was 
led to hope, that after the attainment 
of the great blessing of Parliamentary 
Reform, they should have no great diffi- 
culty in attaining also that further and 
greater blessing—the removal of all re- 
straints upon the circulation of political 
opinions, by which removal, and by which 
removal alone, it was, that all permanent 
Reform could be effected. But he had 
risen only for the purpose of suggesting, 
in favour of the unhappy petitioner, the 
moderate tone and the good tendency of his 
writings. If Gentlemen would look over 
the publication that had been alluded to, 
they would see that it repeatedly exhorted 
the people never to act or speak otherwise 
than in a constitutional manner; and, 
above all things, to abstain from violence. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Parliamentary Reform. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM—BILL FoR 
ENGLAND—FuRTHER CoNSsIDERATION 
or THE Reprort.] Lord Althorp moved 
the Order of the Day for the further con- 
sideration of the Report on the Reform of 
Parliament (England) Bill. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley inquired whether 
the Scotch Reform Bill, now before the 
House, might be relied upon as the Bill 
to be read a second time next week, or 
whether any alterations were contemplated 
which would render it desirable that the 
Bill should be reprinted before it came 
under discussion ? 

The Lord Advocate said, that accord- 
ing to the forms of the House, the only 
bill which could be read a second time 
was that which had been read a first 
time. The alterations made as to the 
general qualification of voters in the Eng- 
lish Bill would be transferred to the Scotch 
Bill, and some other alterations might be 
made, calculated to obviate objections. 

The Order of the Day for the further 
consideration of the Report read. 

Mr. Croker said, he should move, that 
the names of certain places included in 
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schedules A and B should be omitted, in 
order to record his sentiments on the sub- 
ject; but, after the decisions the House 
had already come to, he should not think 
it necessary to enter into any argument 
on the subject. He had found what he 
thought unanswerable arguments wholly 
unavailing ; he had seen the majority vot- 
ing on the same evening propositions ab- 
solutely contradictory, and therefore he 
had no hope that any good could be done 
by repeating arguments which had never 
been answered, and multiplying divisions, 
of which every body could foresee the result. 
The places on which he should ask the 
question to be put were only those on 
which, as he considered, the principle of 
the Bill had been deviated from. 

Lord John Russell said, that as the 
right hon. Gentleman intended merely to 
record his sentiments on the insertion of 
particular boroughs, and did not enter 
into the grounds on which his opinion 
rested, he hoped that he (Lord J. Russell) 
might be excused if he declined stating 
again the reasons on which he thought 
these boroughs ought to be retained in 
schedules A and B. 

Mr. Croker said, he had not found the 
noble Lord so ready to answer his argu- 
ments,when he had used any, thathe should 
expect an answer now, when no arguments 
were used. The right hon. Gentleman 
then moved seriatim, ‘‘ That the boroughs 
of Fowey, Minehead, New Romney, 
Plympton, St. Germain’s, Wareham, and 
Woodstock, should be omitted from sche- 
dule A; and the boroughs of Chippen- 
ham, Clitheroe, and Cockermouth omitted 
from schedule B.” 

These motions were severally negatived. 

Mr. Pigott was anxious to take the last 
opportunity of calling the attention of the 

ouse to the claims of the three county 
towns of Guildford, Dorchester, and Hunt- 
ingdon, which the Bill partially disfran- 
chised, by placing in schedule B. He 
thought it would be found, that, in all 
the three cases, if the population of the 
suburbs was added, these towns might be 
said to have more than 4,000 inhabitants, 
and upwards of 300 10/. houses. The 
counties in which these towns were situat- 
ed were also hardly dealt with. Surrey 
was mulcted of seven Members, Dorset- 
shire of nine, and Huntingdon had only 
three left. No less than sixteen towns, 
which retain the right to return two Mem- 
bers, have fewer 10/. houses than Dorches- 
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ter; and the other places he had men- 
tioned had not a much less proportion in 
their favour. Again, if they looked at the 
assessed taxes, a number of towns, which 
were to be fully represented, contributed a 
smaller amount than the three towns he 
had enumerated. These towns were places 
of considerable business, both public and 
private. He begged, therefore, to move, 
“That the towns of Dorchester, Guild- 
ford, and Huntingdon, being county towns, 
be taken out of schedule B, and continue 
to return two Members to Parliament.” 

Mr. Croker seconded the Motion which 
he himself should have made, if his hon. 
friend had not anticipated him, but having 
so frequently and recently troubled the 
House on this topic, he would reserve what 
he had to say until a future occasion. 

Mr. Denison said, that though he had 
supported the Bill in every stage, and ad- 
vocated its principles, he was of opinion 
that the three towns which were the sub- 
ject of the Motion, and which were wealthy 
and respectable, ought to be allowed to 
continue to return two Members. With 
respect to a remark made by the hon. 
Gentleman who had introduced the Mo- 
tion, wherein he said, Surrey had been 
mulcted of seven Members, the accuracy 
of this he must beg leave to dispute. The 
noble persons who held borough property 
might be mulcted, but most certainly the 
county had nothing to do in electing the 
Members who were to be taken away. 

Mr. Warburton said, that having voted 
for the town he represented (Bridport) 
losing one of its Members, he hoped Mi- 
nisters would not accede to the proposi- 
tion to give two Members to the towns 
which were the subject of the Motion. 

Sir George Warrender thought it incon- 
sistent with the principle of the Bill that 
towns having 500 electors, and which were 
not nomination boroughs, should be dis- 
franchised. He entered his protest, for 
the last time, against disfranchising these 
ancient and respectable towns. 

Lord John Russell said, that if Guild- 
ford, Dorchester, and Huntingdon were 
taken out of schedule B, because they 
were county towns, Appleby and Ilchester 
must be omitted from schedule A on the 
same principle. Under all the circum- 
stances, it was impossible for his Majesty’s 
Ministers to accede to the proposition. 

Mr. Goulburn said, there was no part 
of the Bill the injustice of which was more 
strongly felt than that which went to dis- 
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franchise the county towns. He was well 
acquainted with Guildford, and knew it to 
be athriving and flourishing place, in which 
the whole of the county business was 
transacted. If the whole population of 
continuous houses which formed the town 
were taken in, it would amount to up- 
wards of 4,000, and the town contributed 
more to the assessed taxes than thirty-two 
towns which were to hold their full fran- 
chise. It was an arbitrary violation of the 
principle of the Bill. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley said, he had yet 
heard no reason why, in some cases, dis- 
tricts were added to boroughs to make up 
the requisite amount of population ; whilst, 
in other cases, the population of the sub- 
urbs was severed from the towns, to bring 
the population under the amount. 

Lord John Russell said, his Majesty’s 
Ministers would have been very glad to 
have allowed those county towns to retain 
two Representatives, if the population 
amounted to 4,000; but neither Guildford, 
Dorchester, nor Huntingdon, had 4,000. 

Mr. Denison thought Guildford had not 
been fairly dealt with. By the population 
returns of 1821, it contained a population 
of 4,112. Under those circumstances, he 
felt disposed to divide the House on the 
question, that Guildford should be omitted 
from schedule B. 

Mr. Herries said, that as the noble 
Lord (Lord John Russell) and the hon. 
member for Surrey (Mr. Denison) were at 
issue on a question of fact, as far as it 
related to Guildford, it was better not to 
divide the House at present, but to allow 
the fact to be ascertained before the third 
reading. 

Lord John Russell could not indulge in 
the hope that any new information could 
be produced on this subject. The account 
to which the hon. member for Surrey had 
referred, included the population of a 
small hamlet adjoining Guildford. 

Motion negatived. 

Mr. Croker then moved, that Helston, 
Grimsby, Lymington, and Sudbury, should 
be omitted from schedule B.—Negatived 
without a division. 

Mr. Peers Williams, as one of the Re- 
presentatives of Great Marlow, wished to 
place its actual state distinctly before the 
House. He understood the principle of 
the Bill to be, to disfranchise decayed and 
decaying boroughs ; Great Marlow could 
not be classed under either head; it was in 
a state of progressive improvement; the 
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population, according to the census of 
1831, nearly doubled that of 1821. If it 
was compared with the neighbouring bo- 
rough of Wycombe, which was to return 
two Members, it would be found very little 
inferior in numbers or respectability. In 
1831 its population was 4,237, Let them 
look, too, at the constituency. The Mar- 
low franchise was scot and lot, and the 
number of its voters was 444; in Wy- 
combe, the franchise was vested in the 
Mayor and Burgesses, and their numbers 
were only 170. There were only two 
points to consider in this case; either that 
the Government were ignorant of the ac- 
tual circumstances of the borough, or that 
they were acting partially: in favour of 
Wycombe ; he begged, therefore, to move, 
that Great Marlow be removed from sche- 
dule B, and be allowed, as at present, to 
return two Members, 

Sir George Warrender said, that many 
towns which did not possess so many 
electors, or 107. houses, as Great Grimsby, 
were, by this Bill, to continue to return 
two Representatives. The measure had 
been called final, but he assured the noble 
Lord, and the House, if he should happen 
to be a Member of the next, or a Reformed 
Parliament, he wouldendeavour to re-open 
the whole question, for it was most unjust, 
in his mind, that boroughs, which did not 
contain so great a population, or pay so 
large an amount of taxation, as some 
which were to be disfranchised, should 
still retain their privileges to return two 
Representatives. 

Sir Charles Wetherell fully agreed with 
his hon. friend, that this question would 
be re-opened in a Reformed Parliament. 
As to himself, he must say, that he did 
not expect to have a seat in the Reformed 
Parliament, even if one could be chosen 
under this Bill, which he very much 
doubted, for he would never condescend 
to offer delusive promises on the hustings, 
to become a delegate, instead of being, 
what he now considered himself, an in- 
dependent representative of the people. 

Mr. Huni said, he must again mention 
the name of Calne. He knew that place 
well, and he asserted, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that it was a wretched and 
contemptible place, when compared with 
Dorchester, Guildford, or Huntingdon, 
and yet it was to retain its two Members, 
while the other towns were to be deprived 
of one: this was one beautiful proof of the 
consistency of the Bill. 
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Mr. Croker said, at a more convenient 
opportunity he should be prepared to 
enter into details, by which he hoped fully 
to prove, not that the noble Lords and the 
Ministers had acted partially, but that the 
Bill which they had introduced was fla- 
grantly partial. 

Lord John Russell was ready to admit, 
that, if population was the only ground of 
the Bill, with respect to certain towns 
which were to lose part of their Members, 
while others were to retain theirs, thete 
would be found some inconsistency ; but 
they were prepared to justify it upon 
higher principle. If, however, the hon. 
Gentleman meant to charge them with 
having selected particular places, with 
party views or private affections, he would 
meet such an imputation as one reflecting 
on their personal characters, which he 
should be prepared to repel with indigna- 
tion. 

Mr. Croker said, he would name such 
places as Calne, Horsham, Westbury, and 
Morpeth, which he thought had been 

.partially exempted, and he would leave 
the House and the public to judge between 
the Ministers and him, 

Motion negatived. 

Lord Althorp moved, that the town of 
Ashton-under-Lyne be placed in schedule 
C. The reason for proposing this had 
already been explained by his noble friend 
—viz., that Government had agreed to 
take under their consideration the propo- 
sition, whether more Members ought to 
be given to Wales; and, on deliberation, 
they had agreed to give it two additional 
county Members. In order to act as a 
balance, therefore, to these county Mem- 
bers, Ministers had proposed to give two 
Members for populous places in Lan- 
cashire—namely, Ashton-under- Lyne, and 
Stroud. He should move, therefore, that 
Ashton-under-Lyne be placed in schedule 


Sir Charles Wetherell wished to know 
on what principle these places were to be 
selected for Representatives, while Chelsea, 
and many other far more important and 
populous places, were obliged to do with- 
out Members? He also should like to 
know how the pledged men on the Minis- 
terial benches—the men who were pledged 
and bound neck and heels to “ the Bill, 
the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill,” 
would reconcile it to their consciences to 
sanction a measure which, as the present 
clause in itself showed, differed in every 
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letter from that to which they were sworn? 
How, he repeated, could they, after having 
pledged themselves to a specific Bill, ex- 
plain it to their constituents that they had, 
nevertheless, agreed to a measure wholly 
different in every feature? Pledged they 
were—ay, sworn to obey the mandate— 


jurare in verba magistri—that master 


being, it was true, not Ministers, but their 
constituents, the people [hear]. Hon. 
Members might cry “ hear,” but an im- 
partial public knew very well, that as thus 
pledged, they were bound to act at the 
bidding of their constituents, without the 
permission of the faintest exercise of the 
deliberative and judicial functions of any 
constitutional Member of Parliament. 

Lord Althorp, in answer to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s question, had 
simply to state, that the reason why 
Chelsea had not been inserted in sche- 
dules C or D was, that it was not deemed 
expedient to add to the metropolitan Re- 
presentation more than had been under the 
Bill; and that it was thought right, that 
the constituency of Chelsea should belong 
to the county of Middlesex at large. The 
two places to which he then proposed to 
bestow the right of franchise, were large 
and populous manufacturing towns, which, 
otherwise, would not be as efficiently re- 
presented as the framers of the Bill con- 
templated. With respect to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s taunt of the sup- 
porters of the Bill not possessing the 
freedom of their own judgment on its 
provisions, it was, perhaps, enough to 
remind the House of the fact, that 
whereas many of those very pledged sup- 
porters of the Bill divided, on more than 
one occasion, against Ministers, while the 
—he supposed he must say—unpledged 
Gentlemen opposite moved in such close 
party alliance, that they never, by ac- 
cident, voted with Ministers in any of the 
numerous divisions which had taken place 
during the progress of the Bill. 

Lord Ebrington was one of those who 
had pledged themselves to their constitu- 
ents to support the principle of the Bill, 
but not therefore its every detail, and who 
had redeemed that pledge, because it was 
consonant with his own opinions and con- 
victions. But was it, therefore, he asked, 
to be borne, that for thus acting conso- 
nantly with their own opinions, and in 
furtherance of the wishes of their constitu- 
ents and the general weal, they should be 
taunted, as if so doing were a crime, and 
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that, too, by an hon. and learned Gentle- | 
man who had himself no constituents to | 
pledge himself to, who was notoriously | 


-the mere nominee of a Peer, and who, as | 


such, was as much, indeed more, fettered 
and tied down to a particular line of con- 
duct, than were, as the hon. and learned 
Member would fain insinuate, the pledged 
supporters of the Bill. 

Mr. Goulburn did not think the warm re- 
buke of the noble Lord called for by what 
had fallen from his hon. and learned friend. 
It was true that his hon. and learned friend 
did sit for a small corporation; but a 
sneer for so doing came with a very ill 
grace from the noble Lord, who for years 
was himself the nominee of a Peer, and who 
had not till very recently the honour of a 
more extended constituency. 

Lord Ebrington said, that was true, 
but he had never ventured to censure those 
who had pledged themselves on the hust- 
ings to a free electing constituency. 

Mr. Strickland protested against the 
imputation thrown out by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, as to Members on 
the Ministerial side of the House being 
pledged to support the Bill, and that they 
could not therefore possess a right of judg- 
ment upon the matter. Ina former debate 
the hon. and learned Member had thought 
proper to make a similar charge against 
him; he had at the time replied to it, 
and certainly would never hear it said 
that he was pledged to support a particular 
measure whether he approved of it or not, 
without indignantly repelling the charge. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, if his me- 
mory was correct, the hon. member for 
Yorkshire had attacked him, and drew a 
comparison as to the greater importance 
of being a county Member, with a large 
constituency, than being a member for a 
borough in the county of York. 

Lord George Lennox said, he could not 
sit silent and bear the hon. and learned 
Gentleman declare Members on that side 
of the House to be pledged to support the 
Bill, without being able to exercise their 
own judgment in the matter ; and as long 
as he heard those taunts thrown out, so 
long would he say “No, no,” to the hon. 
and learned Member’s assertions. He had 
sworn allegiance to the Bill—the country 
had sworn allegiance to it; and he would 
tell the hon. and learned Gentleman, that, 
so far from the country viewing it asa 
farce, the people looked upon the op- 
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Mr. Richard Gurney denied, that Mem- 
bers who had supported the principle of 
the Bill were blindly pledged to do so. 

Mr. Hodges said, he found in the county 
which he had the honour of representing 
(Kent) that the people were universally in 
favour of the Bill. 

Mr. Rickford addressed the House as 
follows :—I do not often trouble the House 
with any observations of mine, but I feel it 
quite impossible to refrain from replying to 
the remarks made by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. I will therefore tell that hon. 
and learned Gentleman, that I am sent 
to this House by a very numerous body of 
constituents, nearly 2,000 in number, who 
had too muca good sense to require any 
pledge from me, and, relying upon my 
integrity, they left me to follow my 
own judgment. I am not bound to say 
“ay, ay,” or“no, no,” at the will of 
any Minister. I have at all times endea- 
voured to discharge my duty honestly and 
conscientiously, perfectly regardless from 
which side of the House the question eman- 
ated; and so long as my constituents | 
think fit to repose their confidence in me, 
I shall steadily pursue the same independ- 
ent line of conduct. 

Mr. Trevor denied, that thecountry had 
sworn allegiance to the Bill. He had been 
sent into that House pledged to oppose 
the Bill; he gloried in having given that 
pledge, and he gloried still more in having 
redeemed it. 

Mr. Croker put it to the House whether 
this kind of desultory discussion could be 
at all conductive to its character, 

Lord John Russell had risen to make 
the same suggestion to the House, because, 
as they were all agreed to be very angry on 
the third reading of the Bill, it might be 
as well if they were good-humoured at 
present. 

The Motion agreed to, and Ashton- 
under-Lyne added to schedule C. It 
was then moved that Stroud with Min- 
chinhampton be added to the schedule. 
—Agreed to. Several verbal additions were 
made, chiefly to include towns instead of 
townships within the limits of new bo- 
roughs, 

Mr. Croker said, the addition of Work- 
ington to Whitehaven was such a derelic- 
tion of the principle of this Bill, that he 
felt himself obliged to move to disjoin these 
two places. The town of Whitehaven 
contained a population of 16,000 souls, 
and the town of Workington was ‘distant 
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eight miles from it. It was therefore un- 
necessary to introduce contributory bo- 
roughs into the northern part of England, 
by adding the town of Workington to the 
town of Whitehaven, which already con- 
tained 16,000 inhabitants. He therefore 
moved that the town of Workington be 
struck out of the schedule. 

Lord Althorp said, as it was intended 
to take the poll at both the towns, there 
could be no contributory boroughs, as sup- 
posed by the right hon. Gentleman. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, if they acted 
on this principle in the north they ought 
to follow it up in the south. Had they 

ursued this method generally they would 
ave had no occasion to disfranchise so 
many boroughs. 

Amendment negatived. 

Bill with its Amendments, ordered to 
be engrossed. 


Corn Laws.] Mr. Hunt rose to bring 
forward the Motion of which he had given 
notice on the very first day of his entering 
that House, respecting the Corn-laws. 
From that moment to the present he had 
been anxious to bring the subject forward ; 
but in consequence of the Reform Bill in- 
tervening, he had, at the request of his 
Majesty's Ministers, deferred doing so from 
day to day. He was glad, however, now 
to have an opportunity of redeeming the 
pledge which he had voluntarily given to 
his constituents on the subject. He only 
regretted that a subject of such deep and 
vital importance to the community had not 
fallen into more able hands. But he was 
in some degree relieved by the consider- 
ation that it was a question which would 
necessarily call forth the opinions of many 
hon. Members; and he trusted that some 
means of advantageously settling the ques- 
tion might be suggested. It was the 
opinion of able men that some alteration 
in the Corn-laws was necessary, and he 
hoped that, if his Majesty’s Ministers 
should reject his proposition, as most likely 
they would, that at least they would in- 
troduce some measure upon the subject. 
Those who were opposed to the measure 
which he now advocated urged, in defence 
of their opinions, that if the Corn-laws 
were repealed, the growers of corn in this 
country would have to compete with all 
the heavy load of taxes, tithes, and rent 
which they now support against the foreign 
grower, who produced his corn without 
any stich burthens, and who, consequently 
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could undersell the English grower in his 
own market. Thus say the political 
economists; and, in addition to this argu- 
ment, hon. Members would probably urge 
that the landlords would suffer an enor- 
mous loss by a repeal of the Corn-laws. 
Now he was prepared at once to admit 
that they would be obliged to sacrifice 
something, and he was also prepared to 
admit, that there must be a sacrifice, not 
only of rent, but also of tithes and taxes; 
but, this sacrifice would not be an ultimate 
loss, for the benefit conferred on the poor 
classes would amply repay it. He knew, 
however, that they must suffer, that they 
must lower their rents—they must reduce 
the payments for tithes—and they must di- 
minish the amount of taxation. All this 
they must do the moment the Corn-laws 
were repealed, before they could hope that 
the farmers of this country would be able 
to compete with those of the Continent. 
In the course of the last forty years, tithes 
had been raised from one to three or four, 
and rent had been raised in the same pro- 
portion. The landlords must prepare to 
give up at least one-third of this, and it 
was right they should know it. He had 
made calculations, which showed that the 
average price of wheat in the market of 
Hamburgh, for the last three years, had 
been 33s. 6d. a quarter, while the average 
price in Mark-lane was 61s. 2d. If the 
Corn-laws had not been in operation, the 
people might, therefore, have paid just 
two-fifths less for their bread during the 
whole of that time, for at two-fifths less 
he was confident foreign grain could be 
delivered in the ports of this country. 
Extending his calculation still further, and 
taking, as he believedthere were, 24,000,000 
of people in the three kingdoms, he found 
that each individual, rich and poor, high 
and low, paid now just 6d. a week durin 

each year more than he should do for the 
bread he consumed. Now this amounted 
every year to the sum of 31,200,000. 
paid by the people as a tax on the article 
of bread. It was impossible that the la- 
bourers could continue to exist on the 
sums now paid them by the farmers, or 
that the farmers, with such rents, could 
give much more. What had produced 
the wretchedness and starvation, together 
with the disaffection, riots, and rick-burn- 
ing, during the last winter, but the high 
price of bread and the enormous taxes 
and tithes. Forty years ago a large estate 
in Wiltshire that he knew well—the hon. 
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member for that county (Mr. Benett) 
knew it too—that estate paid a rent of 
600/. a-year to the landlord, and the 
Jabourers employed on it received 6s. 
a week. That same estate had been 
now for many years let at a rent of 
1,800/. a-year, and what did the labourers 
on it receive now? Why 7s. a week! 
How could a labourer and his family 
live on such a sum? This simple fact 
spoke volumes as to the inadequate rate 
at which labour was paid, and it must 
ultimately come to this, that the landlord 
would be called upon to come forward, 
and make a sacrifice, by which alone the 
balance would be restored. The people, in 
many cases, were starving—yes, starving 
in the streets; and he contended, that the 
Corn-laws were the great cause of their 
sufferings. What was said in the Minis- 
terial organ, The Times, on this subject. 
He repeated, that the paper which was 
supposed to speak the opinions of the 
Ministers, however it might garble the ac- 
counts of the debates of the House to 
answer their purpose, knew better than to 
support them on the question of the Corn- 
laws. The briefless Barrister who dictated 
from his closet the course the Government 
should pursue, did not forget that it was 
necessary to sell his paper. What did he 
say on the Corn-laws¢? On the 27th of 
August the Editor of that Paper said, 
“‘ But admitting at once the accelerated 
growth of population, and the dearth of 
demand for labour, as affirmed by the 
note-maker on the tables to which we 
have been adverting—that is to say, grant- 
ing that the power of buying food has not 
kept pace with the want of it—was ever 
madness so combined with inhumanity, as 
in the legislation of the British Parliament 
with reference to the supply of corn? As 
our people have become more numerous 
—as mouths have multiplied — while, 
according to these returns, the produce of 
the soil of Engiand, for many years past, 
has been stationary, if not declining, our 
lawgivers have been straining every effort 
to make food more inaccessible, instead of 
more attainable, to the poor. Far from 
inviting bread to the poor man’s docr, 
they have been repelling it—first, by oper 
prohibitions—next, and to this moment, 
by severe and pinching duties. They have 
striven to check population by artificial 
famine. Why, such*a system is no better 
than deliberate rebellion against Provi- 
dence, and is of itself enough to draw 
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down some signal visitation upon us, if 
instant means be not taken to retrace a 
course so indefensible.” This was what 
The Times said; and there was a great 
deal of truth in it. If the Government 
could say it was not so, then he would 
contend, that there never was any language 
used before, which so well deserved the 
notice of the Attorney General. They 
had been told, that the passing of the 
Reform Bill would produce an immediate 
repeal of the Corn-laws. If he could 
bring himself to think that, then he would 
hail the Bill as a great boon to the coun- 
try. He knew, however, that it would 
not be so, and that the Government was 
determined to oppose the repeal of those 
laws, although the public organs under 
their control had held that out, among 
other things, as an inducement to the 
people to support the Bill. He should 
like the House to know what were the 
hopes and expectations founded on the 
Bill. The people of Bolton had announced 
a few of the pledges they would require 
from the candidate for their suffrages, 
The first was, a total repeal of the Corn- 
laws; the next, an equitable adjustment 
of the Debt ; then justice brought to every 
man’s door; the abolition of places and 
pensions ; the abolition of monopolies ; the 
repeal of all taxes oppressing the middle 
and the lower classes; and the repeal of 
the Law of Primogeniture. The places 
and pensions would probably last as long 
as the present King lived; and as to the 
repeal of the taxes which pressed on the 
middle and lower classes, if they were 
taken away, he should be glad to know 
how the expenses of the State were to be 
defrayed ; but this was a specimen of the 
pledges which Bolton and some of the 
new districts were determined to exact 
from their Representatives. The Corn- 
laws were invented to support the tithes 
and the taxes; and the plain question 
now was—whether they could go on 
as they did last winter, with all the 
miseries, and sufferings, and burnings, 
which they had witnessed for so many 
months ? He regretted much to see, that 
the character of the agricultural popula- 
tion was much deteriorated from the 
miseries they had suffered, and that so far 
from thinking, as they used to do, that 
they never could do too much for their 
masters, they now looked on them as their 
enemies, and were disposed to thwart and 
oppose them. Bad as the condition of the 
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agricultural labourers was known to be, 
the manufacturing were in a state of 
misery which it was almost impossible to 
describe. The wages they earned with 
fourteen hours’ labour were scarcely 
enough to support life. It was said the 
Reform Bill would relieve them, He denied 
that; and he therefore now called on the 
House, unsupported although he might be 
—he called on them, and on the nobility 
and landholders of the country, to make a 
sacrifice at once, and by repealing the 
Corn-laws, preserve the peace and secure 
the prosperity of the country. After obsery- 
ing, that the standing Army and the militia 
were retained, purely for the sake of keep- 
ing down those whom the Corn-laws ren- 
dered wretched and discontented, he could 
not but revert again to the present prices 
of corn in this country, compared with 
that of the Hamburgh market, where wheat 
was quoted at 35s. per quarter, whilst in 
many places in England it was as high as 
80s. He knew that such was the price at 
Devizes, Warminster, and many other 
places. There was a subject which, he 
was convinced, was deeply connected with 
that of the present Motion—namely, the 
Currency ; but he should not at present 
touch upon it. The country, however, 
had been forced into a false and artificial 
position, owing to the mistakes which had 
been made in this matter, and the artificial 
prospects caused by it had long been attri- 
buted as the cause why so many persons 
attempted to make an appearance much 
‘beyond their legitimate means, and why 
people of 2,000/. or 3,0002. a-year kept 
up as great a show as my Lord Stafford 
and my Lord Grosvenor. The great ques- 
tion for the consideration of the House 
was, whether the people were to be kept 
down by force, and the Government was 
alwaysto remain under the fear of insurrec- 
tions and disturbances, or whether it was 
not better, by making some sacrifices, to 
conciliate their gratitude and promote the 
interests of the country generally. In his 
opinion, the only effectual relief that could 
be afforded the people, would be a total 
repeal of all the Acts preventing the free 
importation of corn, He should, therefore, 
propose, ‘‘that this House do resolve itself 
into a Committee to consider of the said 
Acts.” 

Mr. James seconded the Motion. He 
was aware that those who advocated the 
total repeal of the Corn-laws plunged 
themselves into a hornet’s nest. At the 
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risk, however, of being stung, he would 
do his duty. He thought it not probable 
that such a measure should be carried in 
this Parliament. In his opinion, therefore, 
the hon. member for Preston would have 
done better to have postponed his Motion 
till the House was reformed—till Schedule 
A and Schedule B were become the law of 
the land. The first act of a reformed 
Parliament would be, he_ believed, to 
abolish the Corn-laws. He thought no 
circumstances could justify impeding the 
people in obtaining a supply of food, but 
particularly in a country like ours, in 
which the climate compelled us to have 
recourse to importation. He must apologise 
for his own imperfections in addressing 
the House on so important a question, 
but he would not split hairs with those 
who professed to be political economists. 
He meant to do his duty to his consti- 
tuents. He could never believe, that dear 
was better for the people than cheap bread. 
All laws prohibiting the importation of 
corn deprived the industrious classes of a 
market for the produce of their labour, 
and so raised the price of food, that 
labourers could not procure a sufficiency 
of food without intolerable toil. It also 
made it the object of foreigners to en- 
courage native manufactures, depriving us 
of the trade of supplying them, making 
them our rivals, and injuring the shipping 
interest. He had heard a gentleman say 
corn was bought with gold, not manufac- 
tures ; but, in fact, the gold was bought by 
our manufactured goods in South America. 
It was said, that the agriculturists were so 
heavily taxed, that they would be ruined 
if foreign corn were imported. Corn-laws 
were established, therefore, to protect the 
landed interest, but it was notorious, that 
these Jaws had not protected that interest. 
When it was said, that agriculturists were 
exposed to heavy taxes, he wished to 
remind them, that the Property Tax, the 
Tax on Farm Servants, on Salt, and 
many other Taxes, had been repealed or 
abolished. He did not believe, that the 
repeal could affect the agricultural interest 
injuriously. It could not ruin the farmers. 
Our manufactures would then be de- 
manded to a greater extent abroad, and 
the manufacturers would then be able to 
buy animal food, and be much better 
customers than at present to the farmers. 
They would pay for “the cultivating bad 
lands as pasturage. He might take an 
erroneous view, but he had no wish te 
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injure the agricultural interests. He spoke 
from no self-interest. He was in the same 
boat with the landed-proprietors ; for what- 
ever property he had was in land. But 
he agreed with the hon. member for 
Preston, that some concession must be 
made by all classes for the relief of the 
labouring poor. Those who saw only the 
metropolis, were not aware of the miserable 
condition of the labourers. Let the land- 
lords, then, reduce their rents, and those 
who drove four horses drive only two, and 
those who drove two drive only one, and 
those who drove one go on foot. The 
vain distinctions of the few, sank, in his 
estimation, intonothing,in comparison with 
the comfort of millions. He had visited 
the dwellings of the poor, and he was of 
opinion, that no picture of their miseries 
could be too highly coloured. Those 
people were without furniture, without 
clothes, and he had seen children crying 
for bread, which their parents could not 
give them. They were worse off than the 
negro slaves, A negro never died for want 
of food—a negro never ate sour sorrel or 
nettles for food like the Irish. Detesting 
hypocrisy, he utterly repudiated the hu- 
manity of those who could only feel for 
the negroes. The House would readily 
perceive that he alluded to a class of 
persons called the ‘‘ Saints.” He hoped 
that the ‘* Saints,” who were so ready to 
exert themselves in favour of the black 
slaves of the West Indies, would at least 
extend some portion of their benevolence 
to the free people of this country. He 
was the more anxious for their co-opera- 
tion in the present instance, seeing that 


without it he and the other supporters of | 


the Motion could scarcely muster a dozen 
votes. In the year 1826, shortly before 
he had ceased to be a Member of this 
House, he brought forward a motion for 
the total disfranchisement of all rotten 
boroughs, and he then found not more 
than a dozen persons to agree with him. 
A very great change, however, had since 
taken place, and he hoped, before the end 
of six years, to find as large a majority in 
favour of repealing the Corn-laws, as he 
now found in favour of a measure for 
reforming the Parliament. 

Mr. Benett did not rise to enter into the 
discussion of this question, for which the 
time and occasion were not suited; but 
having been alluded to “personally by the 
hon. member for Preston, he must say 
a few words, That hon, Member had 
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stated, in order to show that the high rent 
of land was kept up by the landowners, 
that he (Mr. Benett) had racked up the 
rent of a farm from 600J. a-year, at which 
it was let forty-five years ago, to 1,800/. 
a-year, which it produced at present. The 
hon. Member had made the same charge 
against him fifteen years ago, and he (Mr. 
Benett) on that occasion went to no small 
expense in publishing a refutation of the 
charge in several papers. The fact was, 
that he gave 10,000/. for the great tithes 
of that property, which he added to the 
estate. He also exchanged an estate of 
500/. a-year for the vicarial tithes, which 
were also added to the estate; so that, 
taking the whole of what had been thus 
expended, it did not bring in, in its im- 
proved condition, more than about twelve 
per cent on this large outlay. The hon. 
Member did not at the time attempt to 
contradict any of these statements, because 
he could not, yet he repeated the charge 
about four years ago, in an address to the 
Livery of London; though on thatoccasion, 
as on the present, he made no mention of 
the answer which he(Mr. Benett) had given 
to him years before. On that occasion also 
he felt it necessary to re-publish his former 
refutation, to which the hon. Member did 
not venture a reply. The hon. Member 
knew the whole particulars, and had never 
contradicted them. The hon. Member, 
however, had stated over and over again, 
that he had racked up his rent from 600/. 
to 1,800/. and never once stated, though 
he knew them, any one of the facts on 
which that rise of rent was justified. He 
stated the rise of the rent, but nothing of 
his having purchased the tithes and at- 
tached them to the farm. He was sur- 
prised that the hon. Member should at- 
tempt to delude the House in that manner. 
He was glad, however, that the hon, 
Member had brought forward the charge 
here, for here he could refute him, but he 
had no opportunity of answering him 
when he made the same unfounded asser- 
tions — assertions which he must have 
known, after reading his answer, were 
wholly unfounded —at Spafields, or before 
the Livery of London. Having stated thus 
much, he would not enter into the ques- 
tion before the House, not because he 
could not give a satisfactory answer to the 
hon. Member’s statements, but because he 
did not think that the present period of 
the Session, occupied as it was with the 
more important question of Reform, was 
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the proper time for discussing the question 
of the Corn-laws. Indeed, he had no 
doubt that the question was now brought 
forward for the purpose of diverting public 
attention from the Reform Bill, or with 
the still more sinister view of endeavouring 
to persuade the farmers into the belief, 
that a Reformed Parliament would repeal 
the Corn-laws. Attempts of this kind 
were industriously made in the country, to 
excite either indifference or opposition to 
the Reform Bill amongst the farmers; but 
the attempt would fail, as other insidious 
attacks upon that measure had failed. The 
farmers. knew very well that a Reformed 
Parliament would attend to their interests 
as well as to those of the other classes of 
the community. 

Mr. Hume regretted, that on a question 
of such importance, the hon. member for 
Wiltshire should have alluded to any per- 
sonal matters. He contended, that it was 
not the landlord who fixed the value of a 
farm, any more than the farmers fixed the 
value of their stock. Why should the 
landowner be different in this respect from 
the grocer? He did not fix the price of 
his article. The price of land was fixed 
by the general demand. It was a gross 
fallacy to say, that landlords fixed the 
rent of farms. The hon. Member said 
the landlords must reduce their rents. 
[Mr. Hunt said, he had not stated that 
they must, but that they should reduce 
the rents.] He might have misunder- 
stood the hon. Member, but he did not 
know the difference in this point between 
should and must. The hon. Member 
might have chosen another time to bring 
forward such an important Motion, rather 
than at atime when the House was occu- 
pied with a matter of so much more im- 
portance. He would put it to the consti- 
tuents of the hon. Member, and of the 
hon. member for Carlisle, of whose sin- 
cerity he was well assured—he would put 
it to their constituency, if this were the 
proper time to interpose with such a ques- 
tion, when the House was engaged in 
carrying Reform into all the institutions 
of the State? The House was fatigued 
with the discussion on a most important 
subject, and this was not a time to intro- 
duce such a matter as the Corn-laws, 
which demanded the most mature con- 
sideration. The House ought not to be 
captivated by a motion which would effect, 
he believed, so much ruin as would a 
total and sudden repeal of the Corn-laws, 
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He was sure that the constituents of the 
hon. member would agree with him, and 
that they would like a gradual and proper 
change, instead of jumping to a total 
repeal at once. The hon. member for 
Preston had not brought forward any ar- 
guments to justify that change. He had 
referred merely to the prices of corn in the 
markets of Hamburgh and London for a 
few years, which were inaccurate and fal- 
lacious, as the only ground for the pro- 
posed change. He should take a larger 
view, and extend his inquiries over longer 
periods. The hon. Member had over- 
stated the loss too, for if the ports were 
opened, prices would rise in the markets 
of the Continent, and there would not be 
that difference on which the hon, member 
had calculated the loss to the country. 
The hon. Member stated, too, that the 
landlords should be compelled to reduce 
their rents, but why not leave them to let 
their lands as they could? The landlords, 
in fact, had come down one-third with 
their rents already. If the hon. Member 
had kept up his rents he must be a fortun- 
ate man. Was it fair to attribute to the 
landlords all the distress of the country ? 
Those who hired land would not hire it 
unless they made a profit by it. The 
price of land was regulated by competition, 
and it was unfair in the hon. Member to 
attribute the distress to the high rents. 
Taxes were, undoubtedly, a cause of 
poverty, but a want of prudence was also 
a cause, the hon. Member took no notice 
of there being a surplus of hands in the 
country. The competition in the market 
for labour was too great, and it was no 
longer worth while to bring that commo- 
dity to the market. He wished the hon. 
Member to consider the influence which the 
increase of population had on the prosperity 
of the people. He must complain of the 
hon. Member having introduced several 
extraneous matters into the discussion, 
which had no relation to the Motion before 
the House. He was satisfied that the 
Corn-laws had injured the agriculturists 
by throwing the idle on them for support, 
who would otherwise have found employ- 
ment in our manufactures. At the same 
time, he was not prepared to contend for 
so sudden and material a change as the 
total abolition of the Corn-laws. He had 
wished that a tax should be levied on the 
importation, but that the importation 
should be left free. That was the extent 
to which he wished at first to go. Every 
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change in legislation did harm, The 
greater the change the greater the evils. 
Though he was a Reformer, he would in-« 
flict no unnecessary evil. The present 
Motion would be productive of great evil. 
He admitted, that it was the duty of the 
Legislature to provide food for the people 
at the lowest possible rate; but he must 
assert, that this Motion was ill-timed and 
injudicious. He regretted that the ques- 
tion should have been damaged by such a 
premature discussion ; and he felt him- 
self under the necessity, as he could tot 
negative such a Motion, to move the pre- 
vious question on it. The hon. Member 
concluded by moving the previous ques- 
tion, though he wished it to be understood 
that he was a sincere friend to the gradual 
abolition of the Corn-laws, if brought 
forward at a proper time, and on a proper 
occasion. 

Lord Althorp regretted that a question 
of so much importance, and one requiring 
so much consideration, should have been 
brought forward at such a period. He 
did not blame the hon. Member for not 
having brought it forward earlier; but atno 
period of the present Session could it have 
received that attention which its import- 
ance demanded. If the hon. Member had 
brought forward a Motion for a total re- 
peal, he should have met it with a direct 
negative ; but as it was only for a Com- 
mittee to inquire, he thought his hon. 
friend the member for Middlesex was 
right in meeting it with the previous ques- 
tion, for in that way it could be rejected 
without that discussion which, under other 
circumstances, it would require. He did 
hope, that under these citcumstances, 
hon. Members would abstain from enter- 
ing upon a discussion which could have 
no practical result. He*certainly should 
not enter into the discussion of the sub- 
ject, nor follow the arguments of the hon. 
Member who seconded the Motion. He 
only rose for the purpose of stating, that 
he did not think the present a desirable 
occasion to enter upon the discussion of 
the question. 

Colonel Torrens was of opinion that 
the present was a most inconvenient 
period for the discussion of the question, 
though he was of the same opinion that 
he had ever entertained of the Corn-laws, 
and thought, undoubtedly, that they 
ought to be repealed. 

Mr. Goulburn thought that the Motion 
of the hon. member for Preston, being for 
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the immediate and total repeal of the 
Corn-laws, ought to have beet met by a 
direct negative. 

Lord Althorp said, that if the Motion . 
of thé hon. Member went to the immedi- 
ate repeal of the Corfi-laws; he should cer- 
tainly have met it by a direct negative, 
The Motion, however, was to fefer thé 
subject to the investigation of a Commmit- 
tee, and that was not a Motion whith 
ought to be met by a direct negative, 
without having first received that fair con- 
sideration, which at the present moment it 
was .impossible to bestow on it. In say- 
ing this, he wished not to be understood 
as holding out any expectation that the 
question would be brought forward at @ 
future period by the Government. 

Mr. Hunt said, that he should push his 
Motion to a division, in order to let thé 
people see whether their Representatives 
were faithful to their pledges. He knéw 
that the hon. member for Lancashire had 
given a pledge to support the repeal of the 
Corn-laws ; and it was in consideration of 
that pledge that the working classes of 
that county subscribed 4001. to defray part 
of his expenses at the late election. 

Mr. Heywood admitted; that he felt 
strongly with respect to the impropriety of 
continuitig the present restrictions on thé 
import of corh, but he thought that the 
hon. member for Preston had chosen 4 
most unfortunate period for discussing the 
question. He felt. grateful for the support 
offered him at his election by the working- 
classes of Lancashire, but he was happy 
to say that their pecuniary assistance was 
not needed, and that all the money which 
they had subscribed had been returned to 
them. 

The House divided—Ayes 6; Noes 194 
—Majority 188. 

List of the Ayes. 


Bulwer, Henry Noel, Sir G; 
Calvert, C. 

Ellis, Wynn TELLERS. 
Hughes, Hughes Hunt, Henry 
Langton, Gore James, William 


Wixe Duties.] Lord Althorp moved 
the third reading of the Wine Daties 
Bill. 

Mr. Herries said, that this was a ques- 
tion of primary importance, not only in a 
commercial, but also in a political point 
of view. It was intended by this mea- 
sure to change altogether the political and 
mercantile relations between this country 
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and our most ancient and faithful ally 
Portugal, in reference to its staple trade 
with this country, andas a necessary conse- 
quence, our export trade with that coun- 
try. Even upon the statement of the 
noble Lord himself, no man could know in 
what way his Majesty’s Ministers were 
justified in passing a Bill, the only effect 
of which seemed to be, to place additional 
taxes to the amount of 180,000/. upon 
the people. It was not as a question 
of finance alone that he considered it im- 
portant; nor was it so important com- 
mercially as politically. As to the Me- 
thuen Treaty, he would ask the noble 
Lord whether a continuance of 130 
years was not enough to make it so 
binding upon both parties, that neither 
could abrogate it without notice or expla- 
nation to the other? Was it to be con- 
sidered so little binding upon England, 
that it could be terminated by a vote of 
that House, without even any ground of 
necessity having been alleged to excuse 
the violation? Was that done, then, 
merely to show our disregard of Treaties, 
and to give warning to other nations 
never to rely upon our friendship, or to 
expect from us an observance of our 
obligations? As the case now stood, the 
conclusion was inevitable, that there was 
some political motive for that proceeding 
which was not disclosed. His Majesty’s 
Ministers ought to have pursued a course, 
not merely consistent with what we owe to 
Portugal, but also with what Britain owed 
to her own dignity. From the unusual 
and almost unaccountable delay in the 
production of those papers which had been 
called for respecting our relations with 
Portugal—from the reluctance which was 
manifested to supply information upon 
that subject—the only conclusion which 
could be arrived at was, that his Majesty’s 
Ministers had determined upon some new 
course of policy. It would seem from 
their conduct, that they thought it better 
for the interest of England, that the 
Peninsula should be left entirely in the 
hands of France, than that any part of it 
should be conneeted with England, or de- 
pendent upon her friendship. The ob- 
ject of this Bill was to transfer the advan- 
tages given heretofore to Portuguese wine 
to the wines of its wealthy and powerful 
rival in this article. The effect would not 
be confined to Portugal: it would, as a 
consequence reach our return trade thither 
in woollen, cotton, and hardware goods, 
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as well as all British investments of a 
mercantile nature in the country of our 
ancient ally. As a commercial measure 
he deprecated it, because he felt, that in 
their eagerness to carry into effect the 
general principle of free trade, in the hope 
that all things would shortly find their 
level between this and other manufactur- 
ing countries, such as France, the noble 
Lord had altogether left out of his calcu- 
lation the inevitable distress and particu- 
lar failures which must be the consequences 
of the interruption of our long established 
trade, in respect to exporting houses 
trading principally to Portugal. They 
were abandoning a connexion with a na- 
tion which could not be a rival, for the 
sake of a connexion with one which was 
in all respects a rival. He thought, that 
the consequences to British commerce 
would be such, as no man would more 
regret than the noble Lord himself. He 
had heard, indeed, that the measure would 
be advantageous to British commerce ; 
but in what way he had not been told. 
No arrangement had been made, that 
France should receive British manufactures 
in return for the advantages which the 
Bill would give that nation. He could see 
nothing in the measure that was 'com- 
mercially advantageous; and, politically, 
he thought it most ill-advised. He pro- 
tested against the passing of a measure so 
ill-timed, ill-advised, and ill-digested. 
Lord Althorp said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman had entered into the different 
points of this question, politically, com- 
mercially, and financially considered, and 
it was, therefore, necessary for him to 
touch upon those three points. With re- 
spect to the remarks he had made upon 
his Budget, although on some questions 
he had not been ‘80 fortunate as to meet 
the concurrence of the House, yet he 
might claim the merit of having relieved 
the country by the reduction of the duties 
on coals and printed calicoes, and a future 
reduction of the duty on candles. The 
taxes he had proposed to substitute for 
them, had not all met the approbation 
of the House; and this tax was a part of 
them. As to the returns of revenue lead- 
ing to the presumption that this tax was 
not necessary, he could only say, that 
having lost several taxes, it was not possi- 
ble for the Government to afford to give it 
up. The objection of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, that there had been no warning 
given of the abandonment of the Treaty, 
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had been disposed of on a former occasion. 
It was clear, that we had the right to 
abandon the Methuen Treaty if we pleased, 
and nothing, in his opinion, could be better 
adapted to promote the political interests 
of England, than drawing closer the bonds 
of amity between this country and France, 
if it could be done without offence to 
Portugal. If we were justified by the 
spirit of the Methuen Treaty, in abandon- 
ing the advantages afforded us by Portu- 
gal, by the admission of our woollens, 
there was no ground to expect that the 
general ties of amity with Portugal would 
thereby be dissolved. It was the policy 
of England, for the sake of our general 
relations with the Continent of Europe, to 
be on terms of political friendship with 
France. As a measure of commercial 
policy, the right hon. Gentleman had ad- 
mitted the general principle, that it was 
desirable to trade with a rich country as 
much as we could; but it so happened, that 
whenever a general principle was stated, 
it was always sure to be followed up by 
saying, that the case under consideration 
was not proper for its application. When 
he saw a general principle, the application 
of which was unobjectionable, he always 
wished to carry it into effect as speedily 
as possible. The right hon. Gentleman 
had not made out any ground of excep- 
tion in respect to this case. The only 
ground he had alleged was, that the trade 
of Spain and Portugal were to be consi- 
dered as one, and that our manufactures 
were favoured by them above those of any 
other country. In respect to Portugal he 
admitted this to be correct; but as to 
Spain, the argument of the right: hon. 
Gentleman had surprised him, since our 
linens were almost prohibited in Spain. 
He had no reason to expect, that the 
effect of the alteration contemplated 
would diminish the exportation of British 
manufactures to Portugal, for this simple 
reason—because we were able to supply 
them cheaper than any other country. 
The right hon. Member had also looked 
at the measure in a financial point of 
view, and said, that the former reduction 
of wine duties was productive of good 
effects. This was true, but he did not 
consider that he was departing from the 
principle of the former reduction by the 
present Bill. He reduced the duties on 
French wines, and the increase he made 
in the duties on other wines was so small, 
that it was very improbable that it would 
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diminish consumption. The only effect it 
was likely to have was, to diminish the 
consumption of the one class of wines 
while it increased the consumption of 
French wines. The scale of this Bill 
made the higher-priced wines of France 
dearer, but then it made the lower-priced 
wines of that country cheaper than the 
wines of Portugal. In a word, the wine 
would be procured at a cheaper rate 
under this measure than under the pre- 
sent law, and while it imposed no burthen 
on the country it would give an increase 
of revenue to the amount of 180,000/, 
a year. He had long thought, that the 
Governments of this country had pursued 
a wrong policy with regard to duties on 
wine, and he had, therefore, taken an early 
opportunity of introducing this measure. 
Mr. Goulburn was happy to hear from 
the noble Lord, that a general financial 
statement would be submitted to the 
House. He would reserve himself until 
that statement was made; but in the 
mean time he must observe, that the noble 
Lord had no reason to congratulate him- 
self upon having selected the duty on 
coals as the duty which it was most ad- 
visable to take off when he was making a 
reduction of taxation. It now turned out 
—as he always expected it would—that 
while 6s. a chaldron was taken from the 
revenue, the consumer was benefitted only 
to the amount of 2s. per chaldron. The 
noble Lord, therefore, had no reason to 
congratulate himself upon the reduction 
of taxation which he had made when he 
took off the coal-duty, neither did he 
think that the noble Lord had sufficiently 
considered the consumer when he laid on 
the present tax ; for while the noble Lord 
got 180,000/., he imposed a tax upon the 
consumer of at least double the amount 
which he received in the Treasury. This 
was all he should at present state upon 
our financial condition. As to the ques- 
tion now before them, the noble Lord had 
abstained, in his answer to his noble 
friend, from all allusion to our treaties 
with Portugal, and the result which was 
likely to follow from the abandonment of 
those treaties. The noble Lord had said, 
that Portugal had by this time had full 
notice of the measure; but he must be 
allowed to observe, that a measure lying 
for six months on the Table of that 
House was not what ought to be considered 
as a notice to Portugal. The noble Lord 
had said, that this measure would draw 
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closer the ties between this country and 
France. Now, he was one of those who 
admitted that it was sound policy to draw 
close those ties, and he should be most 
happy to see them drawn close; but the 
noble Lord had not shown to the House 
either that those ties might not be pre- 
served without this measure, or that the 
measure had been required or even asked 
for by France. When were the ties be- 
tween this country and France closer than 
in the reign of George 2nd; and did not 
Mr. Pitt subsequently make a commercial 
treaty with France without committing 
any infraction of the Methuen Treaty ? 
The noble Lord had also asked, what ad- 
vantage this country had to thank Spain 
for; but the answer to that question was 
to be found in the fact, that we stood 
upon the same footing as other countries 
with regard to Spain, and in the amount of 
British produce which found its way iato 
the Peninsula; for whether that produce 
went to Spain, or was consumed in Portu- 
gal, did not matter. He objected to this 
measure as destroying those ties which 
bound Portugal to this country, and which 
had made Portugal, in fact, almost a pro- 
vince of this country. He heartily trust- 
ed, that the gloomy anticipations which he 
entertained with regard to the results of 
the measure might not be realized. 

Mr. Briscoe alluded to the disappoint- 
ment which had taken place with regard 
to the expected relief from removing the 
duty on coals—a relief which it was par- 
ticularly hoped would be a great benefit 
to the poorer classes. ‘The cause of this 
disappointment was to be found in the fact, 
that there was a monopoly of the article, 


and he thought that the public had great | 
reason to complain of the conduct of the | 


individuals who enjoyed that monopoly. 
If these individuals pursued the same con- 
duct, and the price of coal continued as 
high as it was at present, he should move, 
in the next Session, that the duty be re- 
imposed, and that some other taxes be 
taken off in its stead. 

Mr. Courtenay must contend, that we 
had no right to depart from the Methuen 
Treaty without the consent of Portugal, 
unless in consequence of injuries commit- 
ted by Portugal against us, and satisfac- 
tion for those injuries being refused. It 
was evident that Portugal had not con- 
sented; and the other point could only 
be ascertained by papers for which he had 
some time since moved, and the propriety 
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of producing which, at the earliest possi- 
ble opportunity, he took this opportunity 
of again urging upon the noble Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley should be sorry to 
lend his assistance to the engrafting upon 
a debate upon the wine duties a discussion 
upon the coal duties, but he felt it neces- 
sary to make one observation upon the 
latter subject, in consequence of what 
had fallen from the hon. member for 
Surrey. The coal-owners had derived no 
more benefit from the reduction of the 
duty than the hon. member for Surrey 
had. The fact was, that immediately on 
the remission of the duty, there was a 
great reduction in the price of that supply 
of coals which was then in the London 
market; but as soon as the news of the 
remission of the duty reached the pit-men, 
they stood out for higher wages; and this 
was the reason of the subsequent rise in 
the price of coals. - He assured the hon. 
member for Surrey, that the coal-owners 
had not the means of making that com- 
bination which the hon. Member evidently 
supposed they had entered into. 

Viscount Palmerston begged to state, 
with regard to the papers to which the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Courtenay) 
had alluded, that no time had been or 
would be lost, in producing them. He 
could not state the precise day on which 
he should be able to lay them on the 
Table; but some of them were already 
printed, and others were in the course of 
being copied out with all possible expedi- 
tion. He begged to set the right hon. 
Gentleman right upon one point on which 
the right hon. Gentleman seemed to be in 
error. This measure had not been rested 
by his noble friend, neither had their right 
to depart from the Methuen Treaty been 
rested by his noble friend, upon any 
grievances or injuries which we had re- 
ceived from the hands of Portugal, but 
simply upon the nature of the stipulations 
of that treaty itself. He was ready to 
demonstrate, in opposition to the right 
hon. Gentleman, or to any one else who 
advanced a contrary doctrine, that we had 
a perfect right to depart, whenever we 
pleased, from that treaty, both without 
giving any notice to Portugal of our inten- 
tion so to do, and also without our having 
experienced grievances or injuries from 
that country. At the same time, let him tell 
the right hon, Gentleman, that if there 
were any necessity to show it, there would 
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be no difficulty at all in showing that Por- 
tugal had violated over and over again, 
even in regard to this very wine trade, the 
stipulations of treaties which existed be- 
tween this country and Portugal. This, 
however, was not, he repeated, a ground 
upon which his noble friend based the 
measure now under consideration. 

Mr. Courtenay had understood the 
noble Lord (Althorp) to state injuries we 
had experienced from Portugal as one of 
the grounds of the measure. 

Lord Althorp: Then I have been very 
much misunderstood by the hon. Gentle- 
man, for I certainly never stated any 
thing of the kind. 

Bill read a third time, and passed. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, September 16, 1831. 


MrinvurTeEs.] Bills. Read asecond time; the General Turn- 
pike Roads Regulation; the Turnpike Roads (Scotland) ; 
the Public Works (England); and the Contempts in Ee- 
clesiastical Courts. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Lord WHARNCLIFFE, 2 
great number, illustrative of the Population and Wealth of 
different Districts in relation to the measure of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. 


Prescription Bitx.] Lord Tenterden 
moved the Second Reading of the Pre- 
scription Bill. He had stated the nature 
and objects of the Bill in the course of 
last Session, and on the motion for the 
first reading. He now, therefore, content- 
ed himself with moving that the Bill be 
read a second time. 

The Bishop of Bristol approved of the 
provisions of the Bill, in as far as they re- 
lated to rights of way, and other common 
rights. But there was one clause in the 
Bill which related to a subject of the 
utmost importance, and of that clause he 
could not approve in its present state, and 
he hoped that the noble and learned Lord 
would consent to introduce some modifica- 
tion of it in the Committee. The clause 
to which he referred was that which ap- 
pointed the period of prescription in cases 
of moduses, or customary payment for 
tithes, It was well known, that as the 
law at present stood, in order to establish 
a modus, or customary payment in lieu of 
tithes, it was necessary for those claiming 
that modus as against the clergyman, to 
give such evidence as to lay a good foun- 
dation for the inference that the modus 
existed as early as the time of Richard 
Ist. He admitted, that very serious in- 
convenience arose from that circumstance, 
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and that some more limited period of pre- 
scription should be established. These 
moduses were at first merely agreements 
with temporary incumbents, which were 
entered into out of favour to the parish- 
ioners, or some other motive, and then 
continued through the negligence of suc- 
ceeding incumbents, by which means the 
Church was deprived of a great deal of 
property, which of right belonged to it. 
All that he wished on the present occasion 
was, that the clause should appoint a 
period of prescription extending much 
further back than a period of six years, 
which was the time limited as the clause 
stood. He should propose twenty years, 
or at least that of a new incumbency 
taking place subsequent to the passing of 
this Bill, as several of the existing incum- 
bents were, for various reasons, extremely 
indisposed to contest the validity of these 
moduses, although they had good grounds 
to do so. 

Lord Tenterden said, the period for 
establishing a modus was a point which 
might be discussed in the Committee. As 
for himself, he had no inclination to do 
anything offensive to the Church, and he 
had introduced the Bill under a sense of 
public duty. 

The Bill read a second time. 


Sprine Guns Bitt.] Viscount Mel- 
bourne rose, in pursuance of notice, to 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to repeal 
a part of the 7th and 8th of the late King, 
and to permit, in certain places, the use of 
Spring-guns, under certain restrictions 
and regulations, for the protection of cer- 
tain species of property. The Bill which 
he was about to introduce would repeal, in 
part, an Act, which, when it was in pro- 
gress, created a considerable sensation in 
the public mind—an Act which was found- 
ed on motives of humanity—an Act which, 
in an ordinary state of society, he should 
view as a wise and salutary one. But cir- 
cumstances rendered it expedient to de- 
part from that measure; and in repealing 
any part of such an Act, he felt it neces- 
sary, in order to obviate any misconstruc- 
tion or misrepresentation—because mis- 
construction or misrepresentation might 
arise on such an occasion—he felt it ne- 
cessary to state, clearly and distinctly, the 
nature and object of the present Bill, and 
for that purpose he would detain their 
Lordships while he made a very few obser« 
vations. It would not, he believed, ree 
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quire him to take up much of their Lord- 
ships’ time, in order to convince them of the 
propriety of adopting this measure. Their 
Lordships must be aware, that, during the 
last year, great outrages prevailed, at in- 
tervals, in the agricultural districts, which 
at length assumed a more systematic form, 
and the crime of setting fire to barns and 
stacks, and to the means of subsistence— 
that species of property which it was the 
object of this Bill to protect, became 
alarmingly prevalent. To put down that 
crime it was deemed necessary to introduce 
the present Bill. It was impossible for 
him to describe the motives which led to 
the commission of that crime—a crime 
totally at variance with the British cha- 
racter. It was impossible for him to de- 
scribe the feelings in which it originated, 
or the objects which those who perpetrated 
it could have in view. It was a crime, for 
the commission of which, or in extenua- 
tion of which, no such reasons could be 
adduced as might be advanced with re- 
spect to other crimes. It appeared to 
arise from the most pure, and unmixed, 
and diabolical feeling of senseless malig- 
nity. No reason could be found for it, 
either in the ordinary infirmity, or the 
ordinary corruption of human nature ; and, 
therefore, it could only be excused and 
palliated by men who were themselves 
actuated by those motives of pure, unmix- 
ed, and diabolical malignity, to which 
alone he could trace such nefarious prac- 
tices. It was a crime, it must be ob- 
served, exceedingly easy to be committed, 
and extremely difficult of detection. It 
might be effected by a single emissary, 
with perfect security; and if the act were 
done with dexterity, no traces remained 
to show the manner of its perpetration 

all clue to discovery was lost m the very 
success of the attempt. The crime being 
of so heinous a nature, so easy of perpe- 
tration, and so difficult of detection, it 
became absolutely necessary to adopt 
every means of prevention against it ; and 
for that purpose he had thought it proper 
to propose to their Lordships the adoption 
of those means which he had already 
mentioned, but the use of which had been 
prohibited by the Act which passed some 
years ago. The Bill which he was now 
about to introduce, would authorize two 
Justices of the Peace to grant a license to 
any person who should apply for the 
same, on evidence taken with respect to 
the situation of the premises, of on actual 
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view of the premises, he being the owner 
or occupier of such premises, to set 
spring-guns and man-traps in or about any 
barus or out-houses, or open yards, that 
shall have standing in or on them, any 
stacks of corn, hay, beans, &c., which 
require protection. It was proper that 
notice, as public as possible, should be 
given of the setting of such spring-guns or 
man-traps, and therefore a severe penalty 
was to be inflicted on those who set such 
spring-guns or man-traps without giving 
the necessary notice. As it was hoped 
that the state of things which led to this 
measure would not long continue, it was 
proposed that this should be but a tem- 
porary Bill, to be enacted for one year, 
and to the end of the then next Session of 
Parliament. He was aware that some of 
the objections which had formerly been 
advanced against the practice of setting 
spring -guns might be urged on this occa- 
sion: but the measure was forced upon 
Ministers by melancholy, but imperious 
necessity. They were obliged to resort to 
it as a means of security against the malig- 
nity of these most criminal . transactions. 
Unfortunately, the crime produced not 
only the immediate consequences that ne- 
cessarily must result from it, bat it was 
also productive of other disastrous effects ; 
and, amongst them, it was not the least to 
be lamented, that it compelled Ministers 
to resort to a measure which might be at- 
tended with peril to the innocent and un- 
offending part of the community. 
Bill read a first time. 


Scorcu Turnpikes.] The Earl of 
Rosslyn moved the Second Reading of the 
Scotch Turnpike Bill. 

Lord Belhaven stated, that he did not 
mean to oppose the second reading of the 
Bill, but he had a variety of Amendments 
to propose; and suggested that the Bill 
should be referred to a Committee up- 
stairs. 

The Earl of Rosslyn assented to this, 
and the Bill was read a second time, and 
ordered to be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee up-stairs. 

The Lord Chancellor then proceeded 
with the hearing of Appeals. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, September 16, 1831. 


Minures.] Bills. Read a second time; Charities Inquiry. 
Read a third time; Waterloo Bridge New Street Bill, 
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Petitions presented. By Colonel Evans, from the Rational 
Reform Association of Bloomsbury, for an Address to his 
Majesty, praying that his Majesty would be graciously 
pleased to recognize the Polish cause. By Mr. Fysue 
PALMER, from the Retail Brewers, and Retail Beer dealers, 
Mechanics, Labourers, and other Inhabitants of Reading, 
in favour of the Sale of Beer Act, and tobe put on the 
same footing as the Licensed Victuallers. 


Case oF THE Deac.es.] Colonel 
‘Evans presented a Petition from Cran- 
brook, in the County of Kent, which refer- 
red to the petition of Mr. and Mrs. Deacle, 
and prayed that the House would inves- 
tigate the case stated in that petition, and 
give satisfaction to the parties. This Pe- 
tition was signed by 150 persons, who had 
directed him to refer to the hon. member 
for Kent for testimony of their respectabi- 
lity. He had, on former occasions, taken 
up so much of the time of the House on 
this subject, that he felt he should not be 
justified in trespassing further on the atten- 
tion of hon. Members upon this occasion. 
His opinions, with regard to this case, 
were well known. He must, however, 
take this opportunity of correcting a mis- 
statement which had gone abroad. It had 
been said in a powerful and popular pub- 
lication, that he had kept the petition of 
Mr. and Mrs. Deacle in his pocket for 
three weeks before he presented it. Now 
this was not the fact. He had received 
the petition on the Thursday, and pre- 
sented it to the House on the Monday. 

Mr. Wilks confirmed the statement of 
the hon. and gallant Member as to the 
general impression which the case of the 
Deacles had made on the country. The 
petitions which were forwarded showed 
that the subject was forcing itself on the 
attention of the House: and he was of 
opinion that something ought to be done, 
if it were only to satisfy the public mind. 

Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey agreed that 
this case had produced great excitement 
in the country. He understood, however, 
that the defendants in the action intended, 
in the next Term, to challenge the verdict 
that had been given against them. Now, 
if that verdict were confirmed, or if the 
defendants neglected to apply to the Court 
upon it in the next Term, no doubt the 
House ought to do something in the 
matter; but until these facts were ascer- 
tained, it would be at once premature and 
unjust for the House to interfere. At the 
same time, he was perfectly ready to admit, 
that Mr. and Mrs. Deacle had been most 
unjustly prejudiced by what had been said 
in that House by persons who, being all- 
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powerful there, had not recollected that 
the other party was weak and powerless, 
He would recommend the gallant Member 
(Colonel Evans) to keep his eye upon the 
proceedings of the defendants, and if they 
did not apply to the Court in the next 
Term, or if the verdict against them were 
not shaken, to bring the matter once more 
before the House without delay. 

Mr. Hodges said, that being appealed 
to, he was bound to state, that he knew 
several of the petitioners, who were most 
intelligent and respectable persons. 

Mr. Pringle said, if the public feeling 
on this subject was as had been represent- 
ed by the hon. members for Rye and 
Boston, he could only say, that it was in 
a very morbid state, which he attributed 
to the manner in which the Press had 
fastened upon this case. There was 
nothing in the case itself to call for the 
interposition of the House. It most as- 
suredly could not be said these persons had 
received a denial of justice. ‘Their cases 
were still before the judicial tribunals; the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. B. Baring) was com- 
pelled to vindicate himself; he had been 
dragged by the Press most unwillingly 
before the public, and compelled to vindi- 
cate himself. He hoped that the House 
would not interfere further with the busi- 
ness, 

Mr. O’ Connell said, that he had received 
petitions from Wolverhampton, in Staf- 
fordshire, and from a place in Kent, to the 
same effect as the present petition. He 
stated this now, in order that he might 
not intrude the subject a second time 
upon the House. It was impossible to 
deny that this case had excited a very 
strong sensation out of doors—so strong a 
one, indeed, that it was quite clear the 
subject would not be allowed to rest where 
it was. It was quite right, however, that 
they should wait the result of the legal 
proceedings to which the hon. member for 
Colchester had alluded : and while he felt 
assured that justice would be done to Mr, 
and Mrs. Deacle, he was equally confident 
that the respectable parties who were op- 
posed to them would court the fullest 
inquiry. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson thought, that the 
Deacles had been very unjustly treated, 
not only in the transaction of which they 
complained in their petition, but also by 
what had passed in that House, where as- 
sertions criminatory both of Mr. and Mrs. 
Deacle, had been stated by persons whe 
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could not by possibility have any personal 
knowledge of those circumstances. He 
could not join in the opinion of the hon. 
member for Selkirkshire, but on the con- 
trary, he conceived that the feelings of the 
public did them honour. Certainly, how- 
ever, the House ought to wait the result of 
the defendants’ application to the Court to 
set aside the verdict. 

Mr. Hunt said the Deacles were grossly 
injured individuals, and nothing could be 
more unfounded than the imputation that 
they deserved the harsh treatment they 
had received. Their case was an in- 
stance of as gross and cruel oppression as 
was to be found in the annals of county 
magistracy. 

Mr. Fyshe Palmer said, that if the 
Deacles had been unjustly treated, no 
man could desire more heartily than he 
did, that reparation should be made to 
them. He must, however, beg of hon. 
Gentlemen to recollect, that at the time 
of the occurrence of this case, the Hamp- 
shire Magistrates were placed in a situa- 
tion of danger and difficulty, which re- 
quired great firmness and extraordinary 
measures. Although there were at that 
time in Hampshire no less than seven 
mobs, some amounting to as many as 
1,500, while others were, of course, much 
smaller — although these mobs were 
abroad, and riots, fires, and pillage were 
of daily occurrence in almost every village 
in the county, yet there were Members of 
the House of Commons who were unrea- 
sonable enough to complain, that the 
Hampshire Magistrates had not been, 
under such circumstances, as cool as 
Magistrates might be expected to be when 
they were sitting quietly in their magis- 
terial room, and adjudicating an ordinary 
occurrence. He kuew nothing of the case 
of the Deacles, except what he had heard 
in that House, and he could not, there- 
fore, be prejudiced either way. Neither 
was he a Hampshire Magistrate, but, liv- 
ing on the borders of that county, and 
having been placed in a situation similar 
to that in which the Hampshire Magis- 
trates had found themselves, he had 
thought it right to say thus much in be- 
half of his brother Magistrates of the next 
county. In the situation in which the 
Hampshire Magistrates were placed, they 
could not have been influenced in what 
they did by a mere desire of personal 
safety. If that had been all they wanted, 
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ridden away; but they did not; they 
remained and faced the danger. Was 
there any military to assist them? No; 
though he had no doubt the Hampshire 
like the Berkshire Magistrates, applied 
for soldiers, and were told, as the Berk- 
shire Magistrates were, that there were 
none to send to them. Now he need 
not remind the House of the nature of 
the outrages which the mobs committed ; 
and he would put it to any hon. Member 
who had not forgotten those outrages, 
whether, if the Hampshire Magistrates 
were told that Mrs. Deacle was riding at 
the head of one of the mobs on a gray 
horse, those Magistrates were not quite 
right to secure her, and even to put her 
into a cart without springs until a post- 
chaise could be procured ? 

Mr. Lamb said, that if there was to be 
no further inquiry into the case of the 
Deacles, he must put it to hon. Members 
what good end could be answered by de- 
bating the merits of it; and if there were 
to be any further inquiry into the case, 
he felt it his duty to remind hon. Mem- 
bers, that discussions like the present 
must necessarily prejudice one or other of 
the parties concerned. He should not 
have made this observation but for the 
speech of his hon. friend, the member for 
Reading, who, though doubtless with the 
best intentions possible, had trenched very 
far upon provoking others to rip up once 
more all the circumstances of the case, 
and to re-discuss the individual merits and 
demerits of each of the parties concern- 
ed, and that, too, while legal proceedings 
on the subject were pending. 

Mr. Francis Baring said, that after the 
judicious observations of the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down, he would 
make but one remark. It was this. He 
was extremely sorry that Gentlemen who 
now complained that prejudice had re- 
sulted from the discussions upon the sub- 
ject in that House, should not have fore- 
seen this result before they brought the 
case forward. If the Gentlemen did not 
exactly know who would be prejudiced, it 
might at least have occurred to them, that 
when parties were charged with acting 
with the greatest brutality, some one must 
suffer by having his case prejudiced. 

Petition read. 

Colonel Evans was happy to hear, that 
the case was to be brought before a 
Court of Law, and if he had known that 
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saying a word upon the matter. Until 
the legal proceedings were disposed of, 
he should join with the hon. member for 
Colchester in deprecating any further dis- 
cussion upon the subject; and he now 
begged leave to present, without one word 
of comment, another petition, to the same 
effect as the last, from Leamington Priors. 
The Petition to lie on the Table. 


SecreTary To THE MASTER OF THE 
Rouis (InzLanp).] Mr. North rose to 
present a Petition from Sir William Mac- 
mahon, the Master of the Rolls in Ireland, 
setting forth, amongst other matters, that 
there had been for many years a contro- 
versy between the Master of the Rolls 
and the Lord Chancellor respecting the 
appointment of the Secretary to the 
former Judge. The Master of the Rolls 
in the one country possessed as high and as 
extensive an authority as in the other ; 
but from the time of James Ist to the 
Union, the office in Ireland became, in a 
great degree, a sinecure, and the Masters 
received letters of license to be absent; 
but the increase of Chancery business at 
that period rendered its revival necessary ; 
and though the original patent gave the 
Master of the Rolls in Ireland the same 
power as that enjoyed by the Master of 
the Rolls in this country, yet the statute 
under which the revival was effected took 
no specific notice of the right to appoint a 
Secretary. In the year 1806, the late 
Mr. Curran was appointed to the office of 
the Master of the Rolls, and he appointed 
his own Secretary, but Lord Chancellor 
Ponsonby made an order that the Register 
of the Court of Chancery should not re- 
ceive or file any petition which was not 
signed by his Lordship’s Secretary, thus 
completely nullifying the appointment 
made by the Master of the Rolls. To 
this order Mr. Curran submitted. The 
present Master of the Rolls, however, was 
determined to assert his right to the ap- 
pointment of his own Secretary, and, with 
the view of trying the right, appointed 
Mr. Shaw, the member for Dublin. This 
occurred during the chancellorship of 
Sir Anthony Hart, and that learned indi- 
vidual met the appointment in the same 
way as Mr. Ponsonby. The Master of 
the Rolls was thus precluded from trying 
the issue in the manner most usual in 
cases where a right of appointment is con- 
troverted, and was driven to the necessity 
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Lord Chancellor, who decided against 
him. He had now, therefore, no alterna- 
tive but to apply to the House, praying 
that an Act might be passed, removing 
the barrier which. interposed between the 
petitioner and a legal ascertainment of his 
right by putting the question in a course 
of trial. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving that the petition be brought up. 
Mr. Crampton observed, that it was a 
case of some difficulty, and one on which 
the ablest and most learned lawyers might 
differ. The question which Sir Anthony 
Hart had to determine, on going over to 
Ireland, was, whether his own rights were 
to be conceded in favour of the Master of 
the Rolls. He (Mr. Crampton) did not 
intend, on that occasion to go into the 
law of the case; but he was bound to 
state, that in his opinion, Lord Chancellor 
Hart had taken into consideration the cus- 
toms and usages of the place, which cer- 
tainly did not require him to give up the 
fees of his own Secretary in favour of the 
Secretary of the Master of the Rolls. 
That was the question which Lord Chan- 
cellor Hart had to decide; whether he 
had decided it rightly or wrongly, he 
(Mr. Crampton) would not take upon 
himself to pronounce ; but, at all events, 
this he would say, that it was not of that 
plain and easy decision that had been 
assumed by his hon. and learned friend. 
He admitted the antiquity of the office of 
the Master of the Rolls in Ireland; but, 
on the other hand, it was to be observed, 
that up to the beginning of the reign of 
George 3rd, such a person as Secretary of 
the Master of the Rolls, distinct from the 
Secretary of the Lord Chancellor, had 
never been heard of; and the first time 
that a claim to that effect was made by 
the Master of the Rolls, who, at that time, 
was Mr. Curran, the demand was imme- 
diately repudiated and put down by the 
Lord Chancellor Ponsonby. Another 
point that particularly weighed upon Sir 
Anthony Hart’s mind was, that when a 
return of the fees of his office was required 
from Sir William M‘Mahon in 1821, 
he made no mention whatever of a sepa- 
rate Secretary of his own, or of his 
fees. With respect to Lord Plunkett, he 
would not take on himself to say what 
would be his decision on the case, should 
it come under his notice; but at all events 
he might remark, that the Lord Chancel- 
lor had no power of his own to reverse the 
decision, till it was legally brought before 
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him by one of the parties in the shape of 
a rehearing ; and that had not been done ; 
so that, at present, of course, the two pre- 
vious judicial orders of Lord Ponsonby 
and Sir Anthony Hart yemained as they 
did. With respect to arbitration, he 
thought that it would be highly indeco- 
rous to refer the decisions of those who 
had been the highest law authorities of 
the country to a subsequent arbitration. 
As the question now stood, he thought 
that the only way of carrying it further 
would be, by a distinct legislative enact- 
ment; for he did not see how Lord Plun- 
kett could with any decency take on him- 
self to reverse the decrees of two of his 
predecessors on this subject. 

Mr. O'Connell said, the whole question 
was simply this: — The Master of the 
Rolls claimed a privilege which the Lord 
Chancellor denied; then, if this was the 
case, why was it not tricd at law, and so 
settled? Because the Lord Chancellor, 
by his order, put a veto upon it. Surely 
that was not a right state of things—and 
yet that, if they talked for ever, was the 
whole state of the case. Having investi- 
gated this question in his judicial capacity 
asa Member of Parliament, he was bound 
to say, that in his own mind he had not 
the slightest doubt that the Master of the 
Rolls possessed the right which he claim- 
ed. He admitted that the Master of the 
Rolls had acted injudiciously in suffering 
his right to lie dormant for so many years; 
but that was accounted for in the petition 
on the score of delicacy; and though a 
man’s duty—and this was one—ought 
not to have been sacrificed to motives of 
delicacy, still it was a feeling that demand- 
ed respect. He thought that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Crampton), 
in admitting that the Master of the Rolls’ 
office was one of prescription, had admit- 
ted the whole of his case. 

Mr. James L, Knight thought, that the 
question of the Master of the Rolls’ right 
on this point hardly admitted of a doubt; 
and he said this after having looked into 
all the papers on the subject. The ques- 
tion was one of importance to the public, 
because the attendance of the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s Secretary, or his deputy, in the 
Rolls Court being very irregular, it fre- 
quently happened that the Court was 
actually obliged to stand still. He trust 
ed, therefore, that the House would con- 
sider this as a case which called for 
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Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, he did not 
understand that his hon. and learned friend, 
the Solicitor General for Ireland had 
resisted the prayer of the petition. His 
was undoubtedly a difficult and painful 
situation, but he had acted prudently. 
For his own part, he had formed a decid- 
ed opinion upon the merits of the case, 
and he was bound to say, he had not a 
doubt that the Master of the Rolls, as the 
independent Judge of an independent 
Court, ought to appoint his own Secretary. 
The present state of things, by which he 
‘was deprived of that right, ought to en- 
dure no longer. 

Sir Robert Peel thought, that the 
House was agreed as to the fact, that the 
Master of the Rolls ought to be allowed 
to try the right. The Master of the Rolls 
did not ask the House to give any opinion 
on his right, but only that he might be 
enabled to try it. 

Mr. Serjeant Wilde hoped, that the pre- 
sent Lord Chancellor would co-operate 
with the Master of the Rolls to have this 
question investigated. He was, however, 
strongly inclined to believe that the right 
of appointment rested with the Master of 
the Rolls. 

Mr. Lefroy said, the ground of com- 
plaint was, that Sir Anthony Hart had 
decided a case in which he was himself 
interested. This was against all the rules 
of dispensing justice. In saying this, he 
knew if any person could deserve to be 
trusted with such power, it was Sir An- 
thony Hart,than whom a more high-mind- 
ed and upright Judge never sat’ upon the 
Bench. He rejoiced that the petition had 
been brought forward, and hoped the par- 
ties chiefly interested would come to some 
agreement, so that there should be no ne- 
cessity for the House interfering. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that it 
would be no difficult thing to put the 
question in a shape to have it decided. 
It might be taken before the Privy Coun- 
cil for decision; but what he would sug- 
gest was, that it should be placed in a 
train of legal investigation by the parties, 
without the House interfering in the affair. 

Mr. John Campbell thought, from the 
character of the noble Lord who was now 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, that he would 
at once yield the point without carrying 
the case to trial. 

Mr. Shaw, in support of the petition, 
said, that the reason why the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland had, up to 1801, exe- 
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cuted all the functions of the Master of 
the Rolls was, not that there was no such 
officer, as had been asserted, but that he 
generally resided in England, under a con- 
stantly renewed license of leave, it being 
considered more a political than a legal 
appointment. 

Mr. North moved, that the petition be 
printed, and said, whatever course the 
House might ultimately take, he had no 
doubt the whole of the present discussion 
must be highly gratifying to the Master of 
the Rolls. 


Pusiic Worxs (IrELAND).] The 
House then went into a Committee on the 
Public Works’ (Ireland) Bill. 

Mr. Goulburn complained, that the im- 
provements promised by the Government, 
were neither more nor less than the turning 
out one set of Commissioners to make way 
for another. He thought that the claims 
of aman like Mr. Payne, whose abilities 
were acknowledged, and who had been 
thirty-three years a servant of the public, 
should not be passed over; and he moved, 
therefore, that the word “ three” in clause 
5th, should be left out, for the purpose of 
substituting ‘three of the present,” mean- 
ing Commissioners of Inland Navigation. 

Mr. Spring Rice repelled the imputa- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman with 
great indignation, and said, that instead 
of these gentlemen being all friends of 
the present Government, one of them had 
been absolutely promoted to office by the 
right hon. Gentleman himself, whilst Se- 
cretary for Ireland. 

Mr. Stanley defended the conduct of 
the Irish Government in the appointments 
referred to. He himself had the blame 
or merit of them, such as they were. 
One of the parties he had never seen, to 
his knowledge, to that hour, and he had 
only appointed the gentleman from the 
account he had received of his diligence 
and activity in the discharge of his public 
duty. He utterly disclaimed the imputa- 
tion of having made the appointments 
from personal or party feelings. 

Mr. George Dawson did not mean to 
deny the activity and intelligence of the 
gentlemen appointed ; but those who had 
been passed over had equal, if not superior 
claims on similar grounds ; and they had 
the additional claim of having been much 
longer in the public service. One of the 
gentlemen so passed over had been for 
thirty-four years an able, active, and in- 
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telligent public servant; another had 
served in the office he had held with 
credit to himself and advantage to the 
country for sixteen years; but the gentle- 
men appointed had not seen any thing 
like that length of service—one of them 
having been in office only six years. He 
did not blame Ministers for serving their 
friends, but they ought not to do injustice 
to others who had long been employed in 
important situations, the duties of which 
they had discharged with zeal, ability, and 
fidelity to the public. 

Mr. Hume opposed the Bill, but not on 
the grounds alleged by the hon. Gentle- 
men below him. He did not attribute to 
his Majesty’s Ministers any partiality or 
favouritism. God knew, any thing but 
that. It was the conversation in every 
place, on every day, that his Majesty’s 
Ministers were more incapable of distin- 
guishing between their friends and their 
enemies, than any men who had ever sat 
on the Treasury benches ; and it would be 
a miracle if they could carry on the great 
measure which they had undertaken, 
against the exertions making in hostility 
to it by official men. Why, there were 
the recent occurrences at the Dublin 
election. If he had been in the situation 
of his Majesty’s Ministers he would have 
removed half the persons in office who 
had opposed them on that occasion. He 
hoped they would not continue to be so 
weak as to be advised by their enemies ; 
but that they would rally round their 
friends. He was borne out in these ob- 
servations by everything that occurred. 
The majority of the Lord-lieutenants of 
the counties of England were opposed to 
his Majesty’s present Ministers. [Some 
Hon. Member exclaimed, ‘‘ That’s in The 
Morning Chronicle !”|. To be sure; it 
was in The Morning Chronicle. He 
wished his Majesty’s Ministers would take 
a leaf out of The Morning Chronicle. 
They would consult the feelings and ad- 
vantage of the country by doing so. He 
repeated, that his Majesty’s present Go- 
vernment had acted with more partiality 
towards those politically opposed to them, 
than any Government that had ever pre- 
ceded them. It was not, therefore, on the 
ground of the political partiality of Minis- 
ters that he opposed the Bill. He op- 
posed it because the appointment of the 
Board under the Bill appeared to him to 
be a great waste of the public money. He 
wished to have the advances for public 
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works for England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
all under the disposal of the unpaid Com- 
missioners of London. Those Commis- 
sioners had disposed of 3,285,000/., with 
no expense to the country but the trifling 
one of clerks and house-rent. Why not 
place at their disposal the 500,000/. for 
Ireland? Why havea local Board? If 
it were necessary to employ engineers in 
Ireland, let them be employed under the 
Board settled in London. He had no ob- 
jection to the consolidation of the Boards 
of Inland Navigation and Public Works 
in Ireland, but he did strongly object to a 
Board of paid Commissioners for applying 
500,000/. for Public Works. 

Sir J. Newport said, that notwithstand- 
ing the observations made by his hon. 
friend, and his desire to have all the pub- 
lic business conducted in London, he 
must be permitted to say, that although 
he was a decided enemy to all jobbing, 
yet it would be wholly impossible to con- 
duct the business which it was the dutyof 
this Board to perform by persons resident 
in London. It would be necessary on any 
applications being made for money, to 
send to Ireland, and make inquiries, to 
wait for answers, by which means several 
weeks at least would be wholly lost. This 
delay would tend to defeat the beneficial 
measure itself; he had always felt an ob- 
jection to the constitution of the Board of 
Inland Navigation. The Commissioners 
had little else to do but receive their 
salaries. He therefore supported the mea- 
sure, and was sure that it would be most 
beneficial. 

Mr. James Grattan said, that the Com- 
missioners of Inland Navigation had never 
performed any services to the public, 
and he saw no reason why any of them 
should be appointed to a situation where 
real and efficient services would be re- 
quired. He should have liked the Bill 
better if none of the old Commissioners 
had been placed on the new Board. He 
was confident that a sufficient number of 
gentlemen could be found in Ireland will- 
ing to perform the duties of Commissioners 
gratuitously. 

Mr. Littleton said, that he saw no reason 
to doubt that a sufficient number of gen- 
tlemen could be got in Ireland to perform 
the duties of a Commission, without salary, 
if it were deemed expedient to adopt that 
course ; but he acknowledged that he did 
not possess sufficient information to enable 
him to pronounce upon its practicability. 
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He was sure, that in the proposed diminu- 
tion of the number of Commissioners, his 
right hon. friend, the Secretary to the 
Treasury, consulted the interests of the 
public. 

Mr. Jephson did not approve of the 
system proposed to be established by the 
Bill. He thought it exceedingly cumber- 
some, and very unlikely to produce the 
desired effect. 

The Amendment negatived, and clause 
agreed to. 

On the 12th clause being read, 

Mr. George Dawson remarked, that he 
thought this clause objectionable, as it 
contained an oath which he saw no neces- 
sity for, and it was a bad practice to mul- 
tiply oaths in legislative enactments. The 
oath was ee! this—“ do swear 
that I will faithfully and impartially ex- 
ercise the powers vested in me by this Act.” 
He hoped this might be left out of the 
clause. 

Mr. O’Connell concurred in the objec- 
tion made by the right hon. Gentleman ; 
it would have the effect of increasing the 
horrible practice of oath-taking. As his 
Majesty’s Government had, in one year, 
abolished such a vast number of unneces- 
sary oaths, he hoped they would not resist 
a similar improvement in the present Act. 

Mr. Spring Rice observed, the oath had 
been introduced in conformity with esta- 
blished custom, but he had no objection 
to dispense with it in the present Bill. 

Clause agreed, to omitting the oath. 

On the 24th clause being read, 

Mr. Hume objected to the clause which 
gave power to the Grand Jury to raise 
money by loan for the purposes of these 
works. Such a power was a dangerous 
one, and likely to lead to extravagance. 
The effect of it was visible in the heavy 
burthens which the public had now to 
bear from the facility of borrowing money 
for unlimited periods. If a person bor- 
rowed money for three or four years, he 
might reasonably be supposed to make 
some provision for repaying it, but if he 
borrowed for many years, he became cal- 
lous and indifferent as to the payment. 

Mr. George Dawson considered this 
clause to be the most unexceptionable 
part of the Bill. He could by no means 
believe any Grand Jury would abuse the 
powers intrusted to it. Parliament might 
have the conduct of the Grand Jury 
brought before it, besides which, there 
was the superintendance of the Treasury. 
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Mr. Jephson agreed with the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex in the opinion that the 
power given by the clause to Grand Juries 
would be exorbitant, and might be exer- 
cised to the prejudice of the community. 

Mr. O'Connell also thought, that the 
clause was one from which mischief would 
arise. He considered that the proposition 
manifested a spirit to trifle with the coun- 
try which Ministers professed to serve. It 
was at best nothing more than a species of 
quack medicine, and held out to Grand 
Juries a temptation to make places and 
emoluments for themselves and their friends. 

Mr. Brownlow said, that one of the 
great wants of Ireland was the want of 
good roads from one part of Ireland to 
the other. In many districts the roads 
intersected each other, and the travelling 
was rendered, by that means, extremely 
difficult. The clause, he thought, ought 
to be adopted, as it would furnish a means 
of repairing and making these roads, and 
promoting the improvements of Ireland, 
while it gave employment to the people. 

Sir Robert Bateson supported the clause, 
although he thought it would give facilities 
for corrupt practices. The repairing of 
the roads he looked upon as a paramount 
object, and would compensate for the 
abuse which might grow out of the ex- 
periment. The Grand Jurysystem needed 
atotal Reform. In fact, it was fraught 
with more dangers and evils than any 
other system from which the population of 
Ireland was suffering so grievously; and 
if that system were effectually reformed, it 
would be a great benefit to the people of 
Ireland. As to the Bill itself, he must 
say, that it had much disappointed him. 

Mr. James Grattan objected to giving 
Grand Juries any additional powers. At 
present, it was only necessary to ask 
Grand Juries for money, and it was sure 
to be granted. ‘The clause would operate 
as a tax on the occupiers of the land. 

Mr. Sheil thought the clause was a sa- 
lutary one, and that the objections which 
were made to it would extend to the whole 
Grand Jury system. Without the clause 
the Bill would be inefficient. 

Mr. Hume said, that on principle he 
could not consent to Grand Juries having 
the power to mortgage the revenues of the 
county. As an instance of the way in which 
such things were managed, he would refer 
to the parish of St. Marylebone, in which 
he resided, and which was governed by a 
self-elected Vestry, who, in the course of a 
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few years, had spent upwards of 200,000/. 
In one instance they had built anew court 
house at the cost of 60,000/., while there 
was already one in existence which an- 
swered allthe purposes required. He wished 
that the power of issuing money should be 
limited to five years. 

Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey said, that 
the Gentlemen who opposed the clause 
proceeded upon theassumption, that Grand 
Jurors had no interest in the soil, but only 
in the misapplication of money. The hon. 
member for Middlesex had compared their 
constitution to that of the Select Vestry of 
Marylebone, but the cases were very differ- 
ent. In the Select Vestry case the com- 
plaint was, the people had no control over 
their own affairs, while, under this Bill, 
every inquiry and examination must be 
gone into, before any advance of money 
could be had. The Board was to see it 
properly applied, and that the security 
was adequate. The excellence of the plan, 
in his mind, was, that while it gave every 
encouragement to judicious improvement, 
it provided for the repayment of the 
money expended. 

Mr. Hume said, his great objection to 
the clause was, that it seemed to encou- 
rage a feeling which was already too pre- 
valent, viz., that because persons had a 
power to borrow they must necessarily be 
rich. If persons could easily get money, 
they were always careless as to their pay- 
ments ; but as the general feeling of the 
House seemed not to go to the extent of 
his Amendment, he would content him- 
self by moving an Amendment, the effect 
of which would be, to secure the repay- 
ment of the money in five years instead of 
ten. 

On the Amendment being put, 

Mr. Ruthven said, as Grand Jury job- 
bing had been referred to, in illustration of 
that he would instance one fact in the 
county of Kildare: two gaols had been 
built at opposite extremities of the county 
where one in the middle would have an- 
swered every purpose. 

Mr. George Dawson observed, that the 
building of gaols did not rest with the 
Grand Juries. They could not be erected 
without an Act of Parliament, by which 
the power was vested in the Judge to say 
in what case a gaol was necessary; there- 
fore the instances of jobbing introduced 
by the hon. member for Downpatrick, only 
went to prove, if there was jobbing, that it 
rested with the House of Commons, All 
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the Grand Jury had to do was, the levy- 
ing money by the authority of Act of 
Parliament. 

Sir Robert Peel thought, that as some 
alteration was to be made in the Grand 
Jury system, it would be better to wait till 
then before they granted a sum of 500,000/. 
to be placed at the disposal of a Grand 
Jury, which was, at present, an evanescent 
and irresponsible body. At the same time, 
he thought that in legislating for Ireland, 
they often made three holes in attempting 
tomendone. He wished to see the nature 
of the system to be substituted, for at 
present, he viewed the expediency of 
granting money to Grand Juries in Ireland, 
to be expended on public works, with some 
doubt. He was more anxious to grant 
money for Ireland than for England, be- 
cause it was more wanted; but he wished 
it to be expended on some sound principles 
of economy. 

Mr. Stanley hoped, that he should be 
more fortunate than his predecessors in the 
Bill which it was his intention soon to sub- 
mit to the House, for amending the Grand 
Jury-laws. He admitted, that the great 
defect of the Grand Jury system was the 
want of responsibility and of publicity. 
That defect he hoped to remedy in his Bill. 
At the same time, practically, the Grand 
Juries could not now be called evanescent, 
as it was rather matter of complaint 
against them, that they were generally 
composed of almost the same persons. 

Mr. Shaw said, if it were necessary to 
vest the power created by this Bill in some 
hands to have it administered, he knew no 
other body likely to exercise it with more 
discretion than Grand Juries. 

Mr. Hume said, he had not heard a 
single reason to make him alter his opinion 
on this clause. He thought it ought to be 
rejected. It was a mere delusion to make 
the Irish people believe there was any great 
advantage to be derived from the advance 
of money which was to be repaid again 
with interest. He was surprised to hear 
Gentlemen call out ‘money, money,” 
upon all occasions, He was afraid this 
measure would merely give the country 
the appearance of temporary prosperity, 
to end in disappointment and vexation 
when the amount advanced was to be 
repaid. 

Mr. Callaghan said, he should certainly 
take the sense of the Committee on the 
clause, which he thought would lead to 
abuses. He had served himself on many 
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Grand Juries, and had always observed, 
there was a greater inclination to expend 
large sums of money when the repayment 
was spread over a great many years. 

Mr. Blackney was of opinion, with other 
hon. Gentleman who knew the constitution 
of Grand Juries, that too much power 
was to be given to them under the clause. 
He knew several cases in which they had 
encouraged a most lavish expense of money. 
If the hon. member for Cork, therefore, 
persisted in dividing the House, he must 
vote with him. 

Mr. Sheil said, that expunging this 
clause would destroy the effect of the Bill. 
The power could not well be granted to 
individuals, but must be given to public 
bodies, and there was no other public 
body equal to the Grand Jury, which was 
generally composed of the gentry of the 
county, and, in fact, taxed themselves. All 
the evidence before Committees, and past 
experience, had proved, that public works 
wherever they had been carried on in Ire- 
land, had produced great public benefits. 
The public would have a control over the 
money; there was to be no clandestine 
appropriation of it. 

Sir Robert Peel was of the same opinion. 
He had not intended to vote against the 
clause. If the alternative were offered 
him, either to reject the clause, or let it 
stand as it did, he should adopt the latter, 
much as he disliked the intrusting this 
grant to Grand Juries. He had thought 
it would be an improvement of the clause 
to substitute five years for ten. 

Mr. Jephson hoped the hon. member for 
Cork would not press his Amendment. 

Mr. Callaghan said, that in deference 
to what appeared to be the wish of the 
Committee, he should not persist in his 
intention to divide on the clause, and he 
should vote for the Amendment of the hon. 
member for Middlesex. 

Colonel Torrens thought it was absurd 
to expect that a country would derive any 
permanent advantage from a loan of money 
to carry on public works, unless it could be 
shewn they were of such a nature as would 
yield a surplus after the repayment of the 
sums employed in them. 

Mr. Spring Rice was afraid, by enacting 
the advances to be repaid within five years, 
such hard terms would be enforced on 
Grand Juries as would effectually retard 
the promotion of public works. 

Mr. Hume said, it was only by a steady 
increase of employment the country could 
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be permanently benefitted. It was an er- 
roneous system to lay out as much in one 
year as could be repaid in ten; he should 
certainly press his Amendment. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment : Ayes 33; Noes 102—Majority 69. 

Mr. Hume thought five per cent interest 
was too much to be charged on these ad- 
vances, when the interest on Exchequer- 
bills was not much more than half that 
amount; he should therefore move as an 
Amendment, that four per cent should be 
substituted for five per cent, as the interest 
of loans made under the Bill. He wished 
to inform the House, that nine millions 
and a half of money had been expended in 
England for public purposes at an annual 
expense of 2,700/. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, the clause was 
precisely the same as that contained in the 
English Billon the same subject; the Com- 
missioners had precisely the same powers. 


The Committee divided upon the 
Amendment: Ayes 43; Noes 81—Ma- 
jority 38. 


Clauses from 26 to 32 were then seve- 
rally read, and agreed to, The 33rd 
clause was then read, when 

Mr. Lefroy thought it was impossible 
that the clause could stand as it was. The 
advances were to take precedence for re- 
payment of mortgages and all existing en- 
cumbrances. The present claimants on 
property would be wholly forestalled by 
the Commissioners for money lent on the 
speculation of improving the property. 
Suppose land was mortgaged to a con- 
siderable extent, and advances made by 
the Commissioners on that land were to 
take precedence of such claims, the effect 
of the clause would be in such cases most 
unjust. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would consider, that 
as the value of the land would be most 
materially increased by those advances, it 
was by no means unjust that the Com- 
missioners should have the first claim. 

Mr. Hume said, he must wholly protest 
against such proceedings and doctrines: 
the Government undertook to advance 
money on land, whether a person who held 
a considerable claim on it approved it or 
not, and then said, we have the first claim ; 
why, this was interfering with private pro- 
perty in a most unfair manner. 

Mr. Crampton said, his hon. friend had 
left one part of the case out of view, if he 
would but consider how much the property 
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would be improved, he would see that the 
security to the holder of the mortgage 
would be increased. 

Mr. James Grattan remarked, that it 
was possible that the proprietor of the land 
might borrow money from the Commis- 
sioners merely for the purpose of evading 
the payment of a mortgage, and in some 
cases it would be impossible that the land 
could be so much improved as to recom- 
pense the mortgagee for this inconveni- 
ence. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, in consequence 
of the objections that had been made, the 
clause should be withdrawn for the present. 
In the next clause he begged to inform 
the Committee, an Amendment had been 
introduced ; ithad been originally intended, 
that where the extension of any work was 
proposed, the Commissioners should not 
be satisfied with the security of such ex- 
tension, but that they should require se- 
curity for the performance of the whole 
work. It had been suggested, that such 
a clause might in certain cases be very in- 
convenient; for instance, suppose a canal 
of thirty or forty miles in length which 
produced an annual return of 10,000/., 
was proposed to be extended, it would be 
most unreasonable to require security for 
the amount of the whole work. 

The Amendment was agreed to. 

Clauses from 33 to 113 were then agreed 
to, with three new clauses proposed by Mr. 
Stanley. 

Mr. Shaw inquired, if any part of the 
money was to be advanced to forward 
manufacturing improvements ? 

Mr. Spring Rice replied in the negative. 

House resumed. 


POLI OPEL OLDE —— 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, September 17, 1831. 


Minures.] New Peer. Colonel ArtHur CHICHESTER, 
created Baron TEMPLEMORE, took the Oath and his seat. 
Bill. Read a second time; Spring Guns. 


LOLOL ODODE DOOD mm 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, September 19, 1831. 
MrinutTes.] Bills. Brought up from the Commons and read 
a first time; the Wine Duties, and the Waterloo Bridge 
New Street. Committed; the Public Works (England); 


the Turnpike Roads Regulation; Contempts in Eccle- 
siastical Courts. 


Rerorm Pertirion.] The Duke of 
Devonshire said, that he had to present to 
their Lordships a Petition, most numer- 
ously and respectfully signed, from the 
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town of Derby, praying for Parliamentary 
Reform. He ought, however, to state to 
their Lordships ,that this was not a petition 
that had been recently prepared. It was, 
in fact, a petition which had been prepared 
and signed so long ago as the month of 
March last, but it had been transmitted 
to him only afew days since, and the 
petitioners were of opinion, that it could 
not be presented at a better time than 
when the measure of Parliamentary Re- 
form was about to come under their Lord- 
ships’ consideration. He would only add to 
this statement, that he spoke upon unques- 
tionable authority, when he stated, that the 
ardour for Parliamentary Reform was by 
no means abated in Derby; and that, if a 
similar petition to the present were now to 
be offered for signature there, it would 
receive many more names than were 
attached to this petition. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, he 
was notacquainted withthetown of Derby, 
nor wasit his intention to interfere with any- 
thing the noble Duke had said as to the re- 
spectability of itsinhabitants,or their unani- 
mity in favour of Parliamentary Reform; 
but he had received one or two letters from 
persons who, he understood, were entitled 
to credit, in which it was stated, as the 
noble Duke said, that the petition was 
signed in March last, and that it did not 
refer to the Bills now before the Legisla- 
ture on the subject of Reform, but to that 
which had been produced in the last Par- 
liament. One of the letters was signed by 
Mr. Thomas Euston, a surgeon, and it 
asserted, that, so far as Derby was con- 
cerned, the petition was fallacious, and 
that it was agreed to at a public meeting 
held on the 14th of March last, and that 
the signatures were all attached to it in the 
course of thesame month. The letter also 
pointed out, that, if the document were 
examined, the figure 3 would be found 
over the letter A, which was erased, in 
order to make it refer to the three Bills now 
before Parliament, instead of a Bill which 
was then before the House of Commons. 
Having been called on by those gentle- 
men to make this statement, he did so on 
their authority; at the same time, he 
thought that their Lordships must admit 
that the objection was well founded, and 
that the petition did not come in a proper 
manner before them. 

The Duke of Devonshire said, he had 
already admitted, that the petition was 
signed in March, but he was authorised to 
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state,that the same feeling now unanimously 
existed in favour of Reform in the town of 
Derby. 

The Duke of Cumberland begged to 
observe, that as the petition was signed 
before the present Parliament was in 
existence, and as it evidently related to a 
measure which was before a veer Parlia- 
ment, it could not be received. 

Lord Kenyon, on the point of order, was 
of opinion, that as the noble Duke who 
presented the petition admitted that it was 
signed in the month of March last, and as 
it related to a bill which was then before 
another Parliament, it could not be now 
received consistently with the usual course 
of their Lordships’ proceedings. 

The Marquis of Londonderry moved 
that the petition be withdrawn. 

Earl Grey said, that the motion to 
withdraw the petition was irregular, for, 
if it were the sense of the House that it 
could not be received, the noble Duke who 
presented it would himself withdraw it. It 
would be as well, however, that the petition 
should be read, in order that the House 
should understand exactly what it prayed. 

The Petition read, praying that the 
House would pass the three Bills which 
were before the other House of Parliament, 
when they came before their Lordships. 

Earl Grey said, he did not remember, in 
the course of his experience, any similar 
case. It wasalleged, and indeed admitted 
by the noble Duke, that the petition was 
signed in March, yet there did not appear 
on the face of it any evidence of time. It 
prayed the House to pass certain Bills. 
and so far it was plain and regular; but 
if the fact was, that it was signed during 
the sitting of another Parliament, and in 
reality addressed to another measure than 
that now under consideration in another 
place, he thought that there must be some 
difficulty in receiving it. As it was anew 
case, he thought the better course would _ 
be, to adjourn the discussion upon the 
reception of the petition until an oppor- 
tunity was given for inquiring if any similar 
case had existed, and in what way it was 
treated by the House. 

Lord Wharncliffe said, that it was quite 
evident that the petition could not be 
received. The petition was signed in 
March last, and it related to three Bills 
which were then not really in existence. 
He submitted,therefore, to his noble friend, 
that the best course was at once to with- 
draw the petition; and no injury would be 
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committed on those from whom it came, 
as, if the feeling still existed in Derby, they 
would have no difficulty in getting up 
another petition to the same effect. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, he 
had examined the petition, and in justice 
to theindividuals who had written to him, he 
must declare, that there had been clearly an 
alteration made from “a Bill,” to ‘ three 
Bills,” which last were the words that now 
appeared in it. 

The Earl of £ldon said, that with regard 
to the reception of the petition there could 
be but one opinion. He thought that the 
House ought to be much more careful 
than it was in investigating the numerous 
petitions that were daily laid before it. One, 
for instance, was signed by a chairman 
on behalf of a meeting, though that meet- 
ing might be little more than nominal; 
and of others the contents were such as 
did not entitle them to be received. If 
this petition related to another Reform Bill 
than that now before the other House, and 
if it referred to a Parliament which was not 
in existence when it was signed, it was 
impossible that it could be received. He 
therefore agreed with the noble Lord near 
him, that the only course was to withdraw 
the petition, and the parties would have 
another opportunity of sending forward 
their wishes in a more regular manner. 
He thought that the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack should take care 
that no petition was received by the House 
which did not maintain the legitimate 
authority of the House. 

The Lord Chancellor sincerely wished, 
that he or any other person in that House 
had the power of doing that which his 
noble and learned friend seemed to think 
it the duty of the LordChancellor to do. He 
had always understood that between the 
Speaker of that House, and the Speaker 
of the other House of Parliament, there 
was this marked difference—namely, that 
the Speaker of this House had no more 
— or authority than any other of their 

ordships. He might be wrong, but this 
was his understanding of the matter. He 
could not help observing, that never since 
the moment in which he first entered Par- 
liament, hadhe been so much astonished as 
he had been at the utter absence of every 
thing like order and regularity in the dis- 
cussions which took place among their 
Lordships. He did not impute this as a 
matter of blame to any of their Lordships 
jndiyidually, He laid the whole blame 
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upon the faulty construction of their 
Lordships’ Speaker. Their Lordships 
had agreed to very excellent Standing 
Orders—Standing Orders calculated to 
meet all irregularities and infringements of 
forms; but then, unfortunately, it was not 
the province of any particular person to en- 
force those orders. Any orallof their Lord- 
ships were at liberty, no doubt, to enforce 
these Standing Orders if they pleased ; but 
then, as their Lordships well knew, there 
was avulgar proverb, not less true than trite 
—namely, that what was every body’s 
business was nobody’s business; and the 
consequence of this proverb holding good 
with respect to their Lordships, as well as 
with respect to more humble persons, was, 
that nobody enforced their Lordships’ 
Standing Orders,and that more irregularity 
seosaiiee in the debates of their Lordships, 
than in the discussions of any other public 
assembly which he had ever heard of, One 
noble Lord would get up and deliver him- 
self in speeches, at least ten times, without 
there being any question before the House; 
and another noble Lord would rise, and 
seeming to think that he remedied the 
defect of there being no question before 
their Lordships, by putting some half- 
dozen questions to his noble friend (Earl 
Grey) opposite ; another made as many 
speeches as he put questions, and was 
followed by other noble Lords in the same 
course—all this occurring in spite of there 
being, in point of fact and form, and in 
the proper sense of the word, no question 
at all before the House. Now he should 
heartily rejoice, if the Speaker of that 
House had the power of suggesting, for 
that was all the power he desired the Lord 
Chancellor to have, that such a course was 
not in conformity with the rules by which 
their Lordships had agreed that the pro- 
ceedings of that House should be regulated. 
He, however, had no objection to take 
upon himself the labour of ascertaining 
that in the petitions presented to the House, 
there was nothing contrary to the orders 
and privileges of their Lordships; but then 
he must do this merely as an individual 
Peer, for as Lord Chancellor he had no 
other power than any of the rest of their 
Lordships had. In the other House of Par- 
liament this was not done, neither was it 
necessary that it should be done; for 
although the Speaker of that House, 
unlike their Lordships’ Speaker, had very 
extensive powers, yet the responsibility, 
with regard to the contents of petitiong 
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presented to that House, rested with each 
Member who presented a petition, and 
whose duty it was to see that the petition 
was a proper one—that was to say, proper 
as to the form and wording of it, for it was 
not, of course, expected that a Member 
should be answerable for the sentiments 
contained in a petition, He thought that 
if noble Lords would be good enough to 

ay the same attention to the petitions put 
into their hands, the result would be found 
very convenient to the House, and would 
obviate, so far as petitions were concerned, 
the objection that the Speaker of the 
House had no power to make that interfer- 
ence which his noble and learned friend 
(the Earl of Eldon) on the cross-bench 
was disposed to think that the Lord 
Chancellor had the power to.make. He 
repeated that he had always understood 
that the Lord Chancellor had no such 
power. 

The Earl of Eldon admitted, that the 
Lord Chancellor had no more power than 
any other individual Peer, but it had been 
generally taken for granted, in a debate 
which he well recollected, that the Lord 
Chancellor, as a Peer, was to be expected 
to have some knowledge of the nature of 
the petitions presented. 

The Earl of Carnarvon had understood 
the noble Duke (of Devonshire) to admit 
that the petition was signed in March, and 
addressed to the late Parliament. If he 
were right in this understanding, it would 
be a discourtesy to the noble Duke to ad- 
journ the discussion for the purpose of 
ascertaining the correctness of facts which 
the noble Duke had admitted to be true. 

The Duke of Devonshire said, that with 
their Lordships’ permission he would with- 
draw this petition, and he should withdraw 
it the more willingly, because he had no 
doubt that he should shortly have to 
present to their Lordships another, more 
strongly expressive of the anxiety of the 
people of Derby for the success of the 
measure of Reform. 

Petition withdrawn. 


Arrarrs oF PortuGat— ExPLana- 
T10N.] The Earl of Aberdeen said, that not 
having been present in the House on a 
former evening, he was unable to state 
precisely the terms in which the noble Earl 
(the First Lord of the Treasury) had con- 
tradicted a statement which had been 
made, during a preceding discussion, by 
himself as well as by the noble Duke 
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(Wellington) near him, respecting the 
transactions of the French Admiral in the 
Tagus, and more especially respecting that 
part of those transactions which related 
to an attempt on the part of the French 
Admiral to obtain for the French nation 
certain commercial advantages from Portu- 
gal. He had been informed, however, and 
he believed, with a degree of accuracy on 
which hemight safely depend, that the noble 
Earl had stated, that a reference on this 
subject had been thade to the French go- 
vernment, and thatthe French government, 
having expressed great surprise at the state- 
ment, had declared that there was no 
truth in the statement. The noble Earl, 
too, as he had been informed, had accom- 
panied this communication with a glowing 
eulogy upon the good faith of the French 
government, Itwasnotforhim toobjectto 
the noble Earl passing eulogies on whom he 
pleased, but he could not help observing, 
that, knowing what the noble Earl, must 
know, and seeing what the noble Earl 
could not help seeing, he was greatly sur- 
prised that the noble Earl should have 
ventured to have contradicted on such 
authority a fact which had been po- 
sitively stated by the noble Duke and 
himself. His case was a very simple one; 
and if he was obliged to re-state it, and to 
substantiate every syllable that had fallen 
from himself and from the noble Duke, 
the fault rested with the noble Earl, and 
not with him or with his noble friend. 
Their Lordships might recollect, that on a 
former occasion he had adverted to the 
entrance of the French fleet into the Tagus, 
and to the convention of the 14th of July, 
by which convention the French Admiral 
engaged to send away the greater part of 
his fleet within ten days. Before, how- 
ever, those ten days had expired—on the 
22nd of July—the French Admiral pro- 
posed a sort of supplementary convention, 
the object of which was, to extort from the 
Portuguese government furtherconcessions, 
and to obtain from Portugal commercial 
advantages for the French. This was the 
statement which he had, on the occasion 
he had before alluded to, made to their 
Lordships. When he made that state- 
ment, he spoke with the convention in_ his 
hand, and in again addressing their Lord- 
ships, he also spoke with that conven- 
tion inhis hand. On the former occasion, 
however, he had done little more than al- 
lude to the contents of the convention, and 
he had called the attention of their Lords 
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ships to no other part of those contents 
than that in which the commercial interest 
of this country was concerned. But now 
he felt himself called upon to state more 
fully the nature and objects of this con- 
vention. It consisted of eight articles : 
and, before proceeding to notice them, it 
was, perhaps, necessary for him to state, 
that the only cause he had ever understood 
to exist for this convention—for it was 
not founded upon any infraction of the 
former convention—arose out of some er- 
roneous statements which had appeared in 
certain non-official Portuguese journals, he 
believed in some Oporto newspapers. This, 
he repeated, was the only cause he had 
ever heard of for this second convention— 
the first article of which provided, that the 
erroneous statements complained of should 
be corrected in the Lisbon Gazette, the 
correction having been first submitted to | 
the revisal and approval of the French | 
Admiral. The second article related to 
French travellers arriving at Lisbon. | 
Instead of being compelled to remain in 
port, there was to be an immediate verifi- 
cation of their passports, and they were 
to be admitted without delay. Agents 
were to be appointed, who would be charged 
with the execution of the duty of verifying 
the passports. The third article related 
to alleged insults which had been offered 
to the first French ship which arrived un- 
der the tricoloured flag in the Portuguese 
ports; and the French Admiral expressed 
himself satisfied with the explanations 
given therein upon that subject. The 
fourth article was that which. intimately 
concerned this country; and to that he 
must entreat the particular attention of 
their Loresiips, especially as it was the 
article upou which he had founded the 
statement which the noble Earl had con- 
tradicted. First, however, he must inform 
their Lordships, that the proposition of the 
French Admiral was very different from 
what it might be imagined to have been, 
by the tenour of the article agreed upon. 
The proposition of the French Admiral 
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might be understood from the answer which 
was couched in the following terms :— | 
“Sur les représentations de M. |’Amiral, | 
au sujet de la défaveur qui frappe le com- | 
merce Francais 4 Lisbonne, comparative- 

ment au commerce de |’Angleterre, M. le | 
Vicomte de Santarem a promis que dans | 
le cas d’un renouvellement de traité avec | 
Jes pavillons etrangers, son gouvernement 

serait dispose, et il s'engageait lui méme | 
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a mettre la France au rang des nations le 
plus favorisées.” The proposition of the 
French Admiral was considerably modified 
by the government to which it was addressed 
—by that government which we still called 
our ally, although we were doing all we 
could to overthrow it. The fourth article 
of the convention, therefore, as it was 
finally drawn up, merely declared that the 
Portuguese government was disposed to 
treat upon commercial affairs advan- 
tageously to France, and reciprocally 
to Portugal. It ran in the following 
words:—Sur les représentations de M, 
l’Amiral, au sujet de la defaveur qui frappe 
le commerce Francais 4 Lisbonne, M. le 
Vicomte de Santarem ayant fait des expli- 
cations sur ce sujet, a declaré que dans le 
cas de se traiter dans l’avenir des arrange- 
mens de commerce, le gouvernement 
Portugais est disposé a traiter sur cela 
dune maniére avantageuse pour la France 
et reciproquement pour le Portugal.” The 
fifth article of the convention provided, that 
indemnity should be given to the French 
subjects in Portugal. The sixth article 
declared, that all French subjects should 
be set at liberty who were in confinement 
upon accusations of having committed 
political offences. The seventh article 
provided for the security of French subjects 
in the absence of the squadron, and placed 
them entirely under the protection of 
their own government. A French gen- 
tleman was to be established at Lisbon as 
Judge Conservator, who would be an agent 
of the French government, and whose 
duty it would be to watch over the liberty 
and safety of French subjects. Finally, 
the eighth article of the treaty confirmed 
the former convention, but upon the con- 
dition that the Portuguese government 
should make no military dispositions for 
the defence of the fortresses in the Tagus 
during the stay of the French fleet in 
those waters. If this convention were 
signed, then the French Admiral engaged 
to do that which he had engaged to do by 
the former convention—namely, to send the 
greater part of his fleet out of the Tagus. 
This convention had the signature of Ad- 
miral Roussin attached to it. Thus, then, 
he had given to their Lordships the con- 
tents of this convention. The noble Earl 
would not, he presumed, venture to ques- 
tion the authenticity of the convention ; 
and if not, he thought that he had said 
sufficient to justify the statement which 
he and his noble friend had made on a 
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former occasion, and to show to their 
Lordships, that that statement was not 
made without good authority. If, how- 
ever, the noble Earl should venture to 
cast the least doubt upon the authenticity 
of the document which he held in his 
hand, he should be compelled to trespass 
further on the attention of the House ; but 
at present he did not think it necessary to 
say more upon the subject. He had no 
disposition to make any other observations 
on this subject, and his only object in thus 
stating the purport of the convention to 
their Lordships was, to set himself and his 
noble friend right with the House, which, 
he was sure their Lordships would see, 
had become necessary from the circum- 
stance of the accuracy of the statement 
which they had made having been im- 
peached by the noble Earl opposite. 

Earl Grey was not at all surprised that 
the noble Earl (Aberdeen), with the feel- 
ing he had expressed on this subject— 
with an authority which the noble Earl 
seemed inclined implicitly to rely upon, 
and wedded to a particular interpretation 
of certain acts of which the noble Earl 
disapproved—he was not, he said, at all 
surprised, that under these circumstances, 
the noble Earl should have been anxious 
to pursue a course which the noble Earl 
considered necessary in order to set him- 
self and the noble Duke right with the 
House. He would state at once to the 
noble Earl and to their Lordships, that 
the contradiction which he had given to 
the statement in question, rested exclu- 
sively on the authority of the French go- 
vernment, which authority was communi- 
cated in a despatch—he would read a 
passage from it to their Lordships before 
he sat down, which had been received by 
his noble friend, the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, from our Ambassador at Paris. 
If he had understood the noble Ear! rightly 
in what had fallen from the noble Earl on 
a former occasion, the noble Earl had said, 
that the French government were avail- 
ing themselves of the power and conditions 
which resulted to them from their having a 
French squadron in the Tagus, for the 
purpose of procuring for themselves from 
Portugal certain commercial advantages, 
which could only be attained by France 
at the expense of this country. Now he 
would explain to their Lordships all that 
had been communicated to the Govern- 
ment on this subject. Two notes had been 
transmitted to the Foreign Secretary by 
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Viscount Santarem, the object of which 
was, to procure the interference of this 
country in order to effect the restoration 
of certain vessels which had already been 
taken by the French, and to prevent the 
French Admiral carrying away with him 
those or any other vessels that had be- 
longed to the Portuguese government. It 
was true that, in one of these notes, the 
Viscount had said, that the French Admiral 
was attempting to enter upon negotiations 
with the Portuguese government—entamer 
des negociations, was, he believed, the ex- 
pression used by the Viscount. The Go- 
vernment, however, had received no in- 
timation of such negotiations having been 
proposed, either from our Consul at Lisbon, 
or indeed from any other quarter, although, 
if the fact had been as the Viscount had 
stated it to be, it was natural to suppose 
that, if not from our Consul, at least from 
some-of the many persons engaged in the 
Portuguese trade, the news of such nego- 
tiations would have transpired, and intim- 
ation of them have been transmitted to the 
British Government. Under these circum- 
stances and these considerations, his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers had not thought the 
communication which Viscount Santarem 
had made to them called for their inter- 
ference, especially as, at the time that 
communication was made, the French 
squadron had left the Tagus. Besides, 
although this representation of the Vis- 
count was made in order to procure the 
interference of this Government, for the 
double purpose of preventing the French 
Admiral taking away some vessels, and of 
inducing him to restore others, yet in that 
representation there was nothing stated 
which could lead the British Government 
to suppose, that the Portuguese government 
had in their own power the means of re- 
taining the possession of those vessels. 
This, however, the British Government 
knew to be the fact. The French Admiral 
had stated to the Portuguese government, 
that he was willing, on his own responsi- 
bility, to restore these vessels, if the Por- 
tuguese government would release from 
custody 400 prisoners whom the French 
Admiral would name. The French Ad- 
miral did not propose that these 400 
prisoners, all of whom he offered to name, 
should be set at liberty unconditionally ; 
but that before their release they should 
engage, on their parole, not to take part 
in any hostile expedition which might be 
directed against the existing government 
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of Portugal. Well, under these circum- 
stances it was, that, not hearing any thing 
of such negotiations from our consul at 
Lisbon, nor from any of the British mer- 
chants engaged in the Portuguese trade, 
the British Government had not thought 
that so vague a statement as that which 
he had communicated to the House, either 
called for, or would justify, any interfer- 
ence on the part of this country. The 
noble Earl, however, now referred to a 
convention consisting of eight articles, one 
of which was avowedly directed towards a 
commercial treaty, which treaty the noble 
Earl told them had been prevented by the 
Portuguese government, It would sur- 
prise the noble Earl, he thought, and he 
was sure it ought to surprise the noble 
Earl, to learn that this was the first time 
that he (Earl Grey) had heard of such a 
convention, and of this anxiety on the part 
of the Portuguese government with regard 
to the commercial interests of this country. 
He was of course fully aware of the nature 
of the first convention, which consisted of 
fourteen articles. 

Earl Aberdeen: Twenty. 

Earl Grey: Perhaps the noble Earl 
would allow him to go on. He was fully 
aware, he said, as others might be (for it 
was published in the Lisbon Gazette) of 
the nature of the first convention, which 
consisted of fourteen articles, and to which 
were attached six additional articles, mak- 
ing in all twenty; but the six additional 
articles contained nothing of importance. 
He had stated to their Lordships, that the 
contradiction which he had given to the 
statement of the noble Earl rested exclu- 
sively on the authority of the French go- 
vernment, and he had promised ,to read 
to their Lordships the passage from the 
despatch which conveyed to the Govern- 
ment the authority upon which he had 
made the contradiction‘of which the noble 
Earl complained. The despatch was from 
Lord Granville; it was dated the 9th of 
September, 1831, and was addressed to 
Viscount Palmerston. It ran thus :— 

“ My Lord,—Count Sebastiani expressed to 
me this morning, his surprise at the assertion 
which has been made in the British Parliament 
and elsewhere, that the French government, 
taking advantage of their naval force in the 
Tagus, had endeavoured to make a commercial 
treaty with Portugal. Count Sebastiani au- 
thorizes me to state to you that Admiral Roussin 
entered into no commercial negotiation what- 
ever with Portugal.” 


Now, this was the authority on which he 
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had contradicted the statement of the 
noble Earl, and in making that contradic- 
tion he had certainly added an expression 
of confidence in the honour and good faith 
of Count Sebastiani and the French go- 
vernment. He begged to assure the noble 
Earl, that he was far from being disposed 
at this moment to withdraw that confi- 
dence, or to retract the opinion which he 
then expressed. The noble Earl had 
stated the grounds on which he had been 
induced to make the assertion in ques- 
tion, and to which he (Earl Grey) had 
now offered a contradiction, and had, 
on his part, stated the authority upon 
which he rested that contradiction. On 
which side the truth was, remained to be 
proved ; but, in the mean time, he begged 
the noble Earl and the House distinctly to 
understand, that he had not the slightest 
doubt of the accuracy of the statement 
made by Count Sebastiani, and that, not- 
withstanding what had fallen from the 
noble Earl, he did not harbour the least 
suspicion of the honour and good faith of 
the French government. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that when 
he spoke on this subject a fortnight ago, he 
had seen the papers which were in the hands 
of his noble friend (the Earl of Aberdeen.) 
From the perusal of these papers it was, 
that he had said that he was fully con- 
vinced that the French Admiral had pro- 
posed, by a commercial treaty with Portu- 
gal, to place France upon the same foot- 
ing as the most favoured nation, that was 
to say, as England—with regard to com- 
merce. He had moreover stated, upon 
the same authority, that the Portuguese 
government had resisted this proposal, 
and that the result of this resistance was, 
that the convention had not been of 
such a nature as the French expected 
and desired. Now, the noble Earl ad- 
mitted that he had no knowledge of 
these circumstances when the former de- 
bate took place, and also, that the inform- 
ation he possessed on this subject had 
been received by him since that time. 
In spite, however, of the information which 
the noble Earl, had subsequently re- 
ceived, he must repeat, that he was 
authorized by those documents to say 
what he had said, and that he ad- 
hered to his former assertion. But let 
him ask the noble Earl howit had happened 
that our Consul-general at Lisbon—the 
Consul-general upon whom the noble Earl 
the other night had passed so eloquent an 
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eulogium—had not, even in September, | interests both of Portugal and of this 
given the noble Earl information of a ne- | country. 


gotiation which had been concluded in 


Lord Holland said, that his noble friend 


July? If the noble Earl should think, that | was perfectly justified in the statement 
he had no reason to complain of this, the ; which he had made on a former occasion. 
noble Earl must at least be struck by the , His noble friend had received so clear, so 
remarkable proof which the circumstance | direct, so decided a contradiction from the 


afforded of the total want of confidence 


sul-general. This 


| 


must, to say the least of it, be highly de- | 


trimental to British interests in Portugal ; 
and he did think, that for that reason, if 
no other, the noble Earl ought to inquire 
carefully into the conduct of that indivi- 
dual, in order to ascertain if there were 
not some reason for this unfortunate go- 
vernment—for unfortunate he must call it 
—refusing to place the least confidence in 
the Consul-general of this country. Go- 
vernment had, it appeared, sent out two 
ships of war to Portugal; for what pur- 
pose he would not inquire. If this were 
done to give protection to his Majesty’s 
subjects, he could have no objection to it. 
But he hoped that that protection would 
be called for on a better foundation than 
was set forth in published letters with re- 
spect to supposed rights and privileges. 
He did not understand why protection 
should be given for acts which were against 
the laws of the country into which those 
individuals had been received. He ad- 
mitted that his Majesty’s subjects in Por- 
tugal had a right to certain privileges, but 
he denied that there was any privilege 
by which British subjects in the coun- 
try of an ally could claim protection 
if they committed acts contrary to the 
laws of that country. For his own part, 
he feared that all the measures which had 
recently been adopted with reference to 
Portugal would end in a civil war in Por- 
tugal and Spain. He felt very anxious on 
this subject ; and viewing all the circum- 
stances as he did, he was desirous that 
his Majesty’s Government should give a 
proper check to the Consul-general at 
Lisbon ; and that they should let his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects in Portugal know, that they 
had no right to seek protection, if they 
acted in defiance of the law of the country, 
or if they attempted to disturb the public 
peace. He would, without hesitation, de- 
clare, that if Government proceeded in 
this way, the lives of none of his Majesty’s 
subjects in Portugal would be safe, He 
had expressed his sentiments thus freely, 
because he was anxious to preserve the 








French minister, of the assertion made by 


of the Portuguese government in our Con- the noble Earl, that he could not, in 


want of confidence | 


common justice, have acted otherwise than 
he had done. When the noble Earl, 
relying probably on public papers and 
private letters, commented on the negotia- 
tion and convention between France and 
Portugal, surely it was incumbent on the 
head of the Government of this country to 
declare, that looking to the official inform- 
ation, he had no reason to believe that 
the observations of the noble Earl were well 
founded. Perhaps the noble Lords over- 


_the-way would permit him to imitate the 


conduct which they pursued in the new 
province that they had undertaken, and, 
instead of answering all their interroga- 
tories, would allow him to put a question 
to them. He certainly had the same reason 
and the same right to put a question to 
them as they had to press many questions 
on the Government. Those noble Lords 
had talked very loudly about their au- 
thority: they had stated to the House, that 
they had undoubted authority for all that 
they asserted. Now, he was perfectly 
convinced, that the noble Duke and the 
noble Earl were quite incapable of stating 
in that House, as a fact, that which they 
did not believe to be a fact; but one thing 
they had not stated, and that was, on 
what authority they had described the 
French convention with Portugal as they 
had done. The noble Earl laughed, but 
that laugh did not afford sufficient proof 
that the question which he had put was 
not a fit and proper one. It had been 
alleged, that the Consul at Lisbon had 
behaved improperly ; an attack had been 
made on that honourable, and able, and 
vigilant gentleman ; the noble Lords op- 
posite took it for granted, that anobnoxious 
convention had been signed, that the pro- 
positions made by the French Admiral 
were generally known, although no in- 
formation on the subject had been trans- 
mitted to this country, and that our 
Consul had grossly neglected his duty, or 
had totally lost the confidence of the Por- 
tuguese government. Now, surely, when 
this was made a matter of charge against 
a gentleman who was abroad, he had a 
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right to ask on what ground that charge 
rested? If it were demanded of Ministers 
whether they had any authority for giving 
credit to this accusation, they must at 
once say that they had none. So far, 
therefore, they were at issue with the 
noble Lords opposite on the question of 
fact. There could, he presumed, be no 
doubt, that on this, or on any other subject, 
no noble Lord would assert that which he 
did not firmly believe. The question, then, 
in its present stage, must be argued with 
reference to probabilities. Now, looking 
at the subject in that point of view, he 
could not conceive why the convention 
should have been postponed by the French 
Admiral for eight or ten days, supposing 
that it was meant to operate against the 
English Government, instead of being 

ressed forward with all possible haste. 
But it appeared that the noble Earl over- 
the-way had been employed for the last 
three years in search of the virtues of Don 
Miguel. He believed, that the noble Ear! 
had not had much sport in the course of 
his search, and had started very little 
game. But at length he had discovered 
the mighty secret. He had found that 
Don Miguel, however, ill treated, re- 
mained true to the English interest; that 
“though deserted in his utmost need” 
by the English Government, he remained 
firm to his engagements, and rejected a 
certain portion of the convention. Now 
he would try this assertion by the standard 
of probability, and he would ask, which 
was the more probable, that such a fact, if 
it had existence, did not reach the English 


Government, cr that the noble Lords were | 


misinformed on the subject? Let it be 
remembered, that at the commencement 
of this Session of Parliament, the noble 
Earl began by stating facts, as they were 
called, with respect to the conduct of this 
Government, in circumstances connected 
with Lisbon and Terceira, which did not 
deserve in either instance the description 
that he had given of them. The noble Earl 
stated, that this Government had refused 
the use of British chartered vessels to Don 
Miguel at Lisbon. Now what was the 
fact in this instance? Why, there was felt 
on the part of the commander there, a 


doubt on the subject. He was not certain | 


whether he would be authorised to accede 
to the request which had been made; and 
he sent home to this country, without 
delay, to procure the necessary informa- 
tion, Not an hour was lost in having the 
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law on the subject explained, and when it, 
was explained, as little time was lost in 
allowing the vessels to go out, being legally 
employed by the Government. But then 
the noble Earl had further stated, that at 
Terceira a very different measure was 
adopted. There, the noble Earl asserted, 
this Government had submitted to out- 
rages the most unexampled—to acts that 
were decidedly opposed to the law of 
nations, against which they had made no 
representation, they had offered no remon- 
strance. The whole of this matter would 
be placed before their Lordships, with the 
regular documents, in the course of a few 
days, and therefore he should not dwell at 
any length upon it. But what was the 
fact in this case? Why, it was found, that 
an irregularity had been committed, with 
reference to certain British vessels; and 
the moment that that irregularity was 
known, measures were taken to obtain sa- 
tisfaction for it. No later than the 5th of 
last month, the noble Earl had, from his 
place opposite, told them, that the people 
of the Azores were hostile to the new Go- 
vernment. The noble Earl and his friends, 
who were not in general friendly to popular 
feeling—who, above all things, seemed to 
dread democracy—appealed notwithstand- 
ing to popular feeling when it suited their 
purpose. In this particular instance, how- 
ever, all that they had said about popular 
feeling in the Azores had been completely 
disproved. On the 5th of August the 
noble Earl said, that the people of Terceira 
he believed, but the people of the other 
islands he positively knew, were in favour 
of Don Miguel, and were opposed to the 
military commission or regency which had 
been established. Now, every thing that 
had since occurred proved, that this state- 
ment was entirely at variance with the 
fact. Not only did Terceira remain firm 
to the new order of things, but an expedi- 
tion fitted out from that place had captured 
the Island of St. Michael. After the noble 
Earl had made the statement to which he 
had alluded, it was ascertained from an 
officer commanding one of his Majesty’s 
ships—than whom a more gallant or more 
experienced officer did not exist—-who had 
recently left the Azores, that a small body 
of troops sent from Terceira, without artil- 
lery, had taken the populous island of St. 
Michael’s. They, with the assistance, be 
it observed, of the people of the island, 
captured the artillery of the enemy, and 
seized on their fortified camp. The gallant 
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commander to whom he had alluded felt | which had been repeatedly controverted, 
himself called upon to bear testimony to | proved how little dependence was to be 
the skill, gallantry, and courage of those | placed on the facts which were elicited 


| by that species of communication. With 


who had achieved this conquest; and he 
was not less pleased with their conduct | respect to the convention alluded to by 













after the victory, the characteristics of | the noble Earl, he knew nothing. The 


which were mercy and humanity. In 
all that he had thus said, he only 
meant to have it understood, that the 
noble Earl might have been misinformed, 
that he might have been mistaken. He 
should now touch upon the circumstance 
of the sailing of the French fleet for the 
Tagus. When that event took place, they 
were told, with many grave looks, nods, | 
winks, and cheers, that the fleet had not | 
sailed for the purpose of accomplishing an 
accommodation with Portugal; and they 
were pretty plainly told, that they would 
soon find, that France had other and very 
different objects in view [Hear, hear]. 
The noble Earl cried “‘ Hear, hear.” Now 
he should be glad to know, what other 
object, what other views the conduct of 
the French had since manifested? It was 
said, ‘“‘ Oh, they are sending a fleet out for 
the purpose of revolutionizing Portugal.” 
Well, they proceeded to Portugal—they re- 
mained fora fortnight or three weeks in. 
the Tagus; and yet there was no oppres- 
sive exaction—there was no attempt at 
revolution, The French went away, and 
left Don Miguel to himself. Now, said 
the noble Earl, you shall see how closely 
the people will rally round their adopted 
monarch. But what occurred immediately 
after the departure of the French? Why, 
a mutiny took place, with which the 
French were wholly unconnected. This 
proved two facts—first, that there did 
exist strong disaffection in Portugal ; 
and secondly, that the French had nothing 
to do with the excitement of that feeling. 
The information which some parties in 
this country received from Portugal was 
really amusing. He supposed it gave 





as much pleasure to them, as the rumour 
which reached Don Miguel gave to | 
him, when he heard that the Reform | 


| Convention of the 14th of July contained 
| fourteen Articles which had been published, 
| besides six which were not published, and 
‘it was just possible, that those six might 
have been reduced into four. Nothing 
\which had transpired, however, proved 
| that these Articles, whether six, four, or 
eight, differed from the other Convention. 

The Earl of Aberdeen did not think, that 
the noble Lord who had just sat down, 


could lay his hand upon his heart, and 


say that the objects of the French govern- 
ment, in their conduct towards Portugal, 
were not such as he had stated them to 
be. Indeed the noble Lord seemed to be 
speaking of what he really knew nothing 
about. He thought, that the noble Lord 
might at least have hesitated before he 
gave currency to a contradiction of what 
he and his noble friend near him (the 
Duke of Wellington) had stated, unless 
his purpose was merely to amuse himself 
and the House. But if the noble Lord 
was really sincere in the opinions which he 
had stated, he held in his hand the Lisbon 
Gazette, in which the articles of the Con- 
vention were published, in compliance 
with the first article; and he could satisfy 
the noble Lord, from that paper, of the 
facts which he seemed to doubt. But he 
should not dwell further on the subject, 
because he himself was fully satisfied of 
the accuracy of his own statements. In 
his opinion it was the duty of every Mem- 
ber of Parliament to inform himself, as 
well as he could, of every transaction with 
a foreign government, so far as the honour 
and interest of his country were con- 
cerned. And having done so, he thought 
it was proper to lay his information before 
the Legislature, and thus to enable the 
Government to make what use of it they 
might think fit. He had pursued this 





Bill was to be thrown out, and that the course, and he thus gave the noble Earl an 
present Government were likely to be dis- | opportunity of taking suchsteps as he might 
missed from office. It certainly appeared | deem expedient. As to what had fallen from 
that a sweet intercourse was kept up | the noble Baron opposite, he would only 
between some individuals in this country | say, that till he could rail the seal from 
and the court of Don Miguel. They could | those official documents, it would not alter 
waft sighs and hopes alternately from the | the case. With respect to his (Lord 
Tagus to the Thames, and from the | Aberdeen’s) assertion, as to the refusal to 
Thames to the Tagus; but the statements | allow two British ships to convey informa- 
which had been made in that House, andj tion to Portuguese vessels coming into 
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Lisbon, that a French force was stationed 
in that part, he would explain and defend 
it. He had said, when he learned that 
British shipping were employed against 
the Azores by the government of Terceira, 
that a different conduct had been pursued 
at Lisbon; for that the British Consul 
there (not the British Government) had 
detained British vessels, and prevented 
them from giving notice to ships homeward 
bound to Lisbon, having British property 
on board, that a French force was in the 
harbour. That, he maintained, was true 
to the letter. The British Consul had so 
acted. He did not, and he never could 
believe, that the British Government had 
sanctioned any such proceeding. But 
what happened in consequence of the 
conduct of the British Consul? Why, 
the French fleet captured many vessels ; 
and if the British Consul had not detained 
those ships, the vessels thus taken must 
have escaped, The most serious incon- 
venience resulted from that proceeding. 
He complained of that, knowing, as he 
did, that very unpleasant consequences 
were produced by it; and he must still 
contend, notwithstanding the observation 
of the noble Baron, that the statement he 
made was perfectly correct. The noble 
Lord had animadverted on an observation 
formerly made by him, when he said, that 


the French fleet had proceeded to the | 
Tagus with a different view from that of | 


mere restitution. That undoubtedly was 
his opinion then, and he would add, that 
it was his opinion still. He believed that 
individuals expected very great events in 
that country after the arrival of the French 
fleet. Indeed, the British Consul at Lisbon 
had such expectations, and expressed his 
hopes and feelings very strongly on that 
subject. ‘ But,” said the noble Lord, 
‘after the departure of the French, a 
mutiny, a disturbance took place, whereas 
none occurred while they were in the 
Tagus.” Certainly an attempt at a rising, 
a sort of mutiny, had occurred, but he 
must say, that the foundation on which 
the noble Lord had rested this part of his 
argument confirmed every sentiment that 
he (Lord Aberdeen) had ever put forth on 
this subject. The insurgents, on the 
occasion referred to, were joined by no 
one, and they did not amount to more 
than 300. Both the civil and the military 
force opposed them, and therefore he had 
a right to state what he had formerly done 
with respect to the foundation on which 
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the Portugusee government stood. He had 
no personal object or interest in making 
those statements. He acted on_informa- 
tion which had been communicated to 
him, and on which he thought he could 
rely, and his decided belief was, that if 
Portugal were left to itself, the present 
Government of that country would be 
as firmly established as that of any nation 
in Europe. Of this he was sure, that 
much misery must ensue, and that much 
wretchedness must be produced, if, in 
consequence of a supply of money from 
this country, civil war were introduced 
into Portugal. It would, he was con- 
vinced, be found a task of extreme diffi- 
culty to overturn that government, whe- 
ther it were attempted by foreign or do- 
mestic means. He merely wished to set 
himself right on these points; and, ad- 
mitting that the subject was one of ex- 
treme difficulty, he should not pursue it 
further. 

Earl Grey said, it must appear evident 
to their Lordships, that extreme incon- 
venience resulted from the introduction of 
such discussions as the present. He should 
say nothing whatsoever with respect to 
the strength or weakness of the Portu- 
guese government; but when the noble 
Earl alluded to money furnished from 
England for the purpose of inciting revolt 
in Portugal, he wished to know whether 
the noble Earl meant to say, that the Go- 
vernment of this country had concurred in 
any such proceeding? [The Earl of 
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Aberdeen: ‘* No.”| Hewas very glad to 
; hear the noble Earl say “ no,” because, if 
| the expression were not explained by the 
|noble Earl, a false and improper in- 
| ference might be drawn from it. It now 
| appeared, however, that the Government 
‘stood acquitted by the noble Earl of 
| having sanctioned or acquiesced in any 
| such proceeding ; and he could most 
| positively state, that there was not any 
| foundation for an insinuation of that 
nature. Whether money had been at all 
furnished or not, he could not take on 
/ himself to say. He certainly had no 
| reason to believe that money had been 
_ furnished for the purpose alluded to; but, 
on the contrary, he had every reason to 
doubt that there was any foundation for 
supposing that money had been so ap- 
plied. The noble Earl, addressing him, 
had said, “ that, seeing what he (Earl 
Grey) had seen, and knowing what he 
had known, he was astonished that he 
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should have placed such confidence in the 
representations of the French govern- 
ment.” 
having seen what he had seen-—after 
having known what he had known—after 
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| 


| 
Now he would repeat, after! denied by the French minister, in ex- 
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forward under circumstances that were 
subject to some suspicion; and it was 


pressions as strong as language could 
possibly furnish, that any such transaction 


having obtained all the information which | had ever taken place. There the matter 


it was in his power to accumulate, that he | ended. 


was inclined to adhere to the opinion 
which he had formerly expressed ; and not 


| 


He did not blame the noble Earl 
for the paucity of his information ; but he 
would only say, that if individuals fur- 


having, in the course of these transactions, , nished noble Lords with materials of this 
seen any reason to doubt the good faith of | kind on which to found! attacks upon 


the French government, he considered him- 
self justified in giving credit to the de- 
spatch of the French minister. ‘The noble 
Earl was surprised that he should adhere 
to the contradiction contained in that 
despatch, in opposition to a statement 
made by the noble Earl and the noble 
Duke near him. If the statement made 
had been founded on their own knowledge, 
he certainly should be extremely cautious 
in entertaining a doubt on the subject. 
But the noble Earl himself had admitted, 
that the statement did not rest on his own 
knowledge, but that it was derived from 
_the information of others, on which he had 
every reason to rely, at the same time 
that he declined stating by whom that in- 
formation was furnished. Now he was 
certain, and he thought that the noble 
Earl would not deny the fact, that the in- 
formation in question must, in the nature 
of things, have been received from the 
Portuguese government, who were, of 
course, interested in giving the best repre- 
sentation they could to any circumstances 
affecting the character of that government. 
The noble Earl might have derived his in- 
formation from very honourable persons, 
but it was very natural that they should be 
biassed ; and whatever came from them 
must therefore be taken with certain 
grains of allowance. He (Earl Grey) had 
no other knowledge on the subject beyond 
what he had already stated. The noble 
Earl had alluded to the Lisbon Gazette. 
The fact was, that some incorrect state- 
ments having appeared on the subject of 
the negotiation in certain unofficial Portu- 
guese papers, the French insisted that the 
errors should be corrected in the Lisbon 
Gazette, which was complied with ; and 
no such article as the noble Earl alluded 
to, was to be found in that publication. 
The actual carrying on of the negotiation 
for special commercial advantages rested 
on the statement of the noble Earl, 
founded on the representations of others, 
Certainly, that statement was brought 





the Government, they must not be sur- 
prised if such proceedings were strenuously 
opposed—they must not be astonished 
if they did not produce all the effect that 
was intended. The noble Duke had said, 
that the British Consul was highly to 
blame, in not having apprised the Go- 
vernment of what he knew. If the British 
Consul were in possession of such know- 
ledge as it was alleged that he was master 
of, and did not communicate it to Minis- 
ters, then certainly his conduct would 
have been highly blameable. But from 
all the experience he had of that gentle- 
man, as well as from a careful review of 
the whole case, he believed it would be 
found that the Consul was not in fault; 
in addition to which they had the express 
denial of the French government on the 
subject. The noble Duke said, he would 
not enter into any observations as to the 
motives and objects of the conduct which 
the Government had pursued. He would 
not put any questions to Ministers as to 
their object in sending out these vessels, 
and he expressed a hope that they were 
not despatched for the purpose of inter- 
fering with the Portuguese government. 
Ministers had no such intention. They 
had adhered to that line of conduct, the 
propriety of which the noble Duke had 
himself admitted. All that he could say 
on that part of the subject was, that what- 
ever might be the duty of Ministers, with 
reference to the protection of British sub- 
jects, they felt that they had no right, and 
certainly they had no inclination, to inter- 
fere with the law or government of Portu- 
gal. In conclusion, the noble Earl re- 
peated, that the contradiction which he 
had put forth on a former evening rested 
on the decided assurance of the French 
minister, which he saw no reason for 
doubting. 

The Earl of Aberdeen begged to inform 
the noble Earl, the matter referred to was 
not a question of negotiation ; the conven- 
tion was concluded. He found no fault 
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with the conduct of the noble Earl, he 
acted from the information he had re- 
ceived. At thesame time he must assert, 
that the authority of his information could 
not be doubted, for it rested on that of 
the convention itself, In ordinary times, 
if the French government attempted to 
impose injurious conditions upon Portugal, 
the British Consul would, of course, be 
the first person to be applied to by the 
latter Government, and to be informed of 
its difficulty. But, considering the situa- 
tion in which Mr. Hoppner had placed 
himself, and his close connection with the 
French Admiral—a connection very un- 
usual for a British Consul—it might be 
expected that he would be the last person 
to whom the Portuguese government would 
apply. 
Lord Holland suggested, that the dis- 
cussion should be suspended until the 
necessary documents were before the 
House. 
Here the matter terminated. 


Game Bitt.] The Duke of Richmond 
said, he rose to move the commitment of a 
Bill having for its object a very extensive 
alteration in the Game-laws, which had 
recently passed the other House. After 
the many discussions which had taken 
place on this subject, both beyond and 
within those walls, he did not think, that it 
was necessary to detain their Lordships 
with many observations on the measure. 
He considered the Game-laws as they 
stood at present to be most unreasonable, 
unjust, arbitrary, and oppressive. They 
were bad in principle, and produced the 
most demoralizing effects. The first and 
greatest defect of those laws was, that the 
Legislature prevented the buying or selling 
of game, a principle which could not be 
supported either by the law of humanity 
or of nature. If those laws were bad in 
principle, they were worse in practice ; 
because being unjust and oppressive, they 
were constantly violated, and the conse- 
quence was, that a general contempt for 
the laws of the realm was fostered and 
encouraged. The first object of the 
present measure was, to make that inno- 
cent in the eye of the law which was in- 
nocent in the eye of reason; and with that 
view it was proposed to do away all the 
enactments that prevented the sale of 
game, and to suffer it to be vended, sub- 
ject only to such restrictions as appeared 
absolutely necessary. ‘The second great 
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defect of this code was, the unjust and 
oppressive character of the law of qualifi- 
cation. A person possessed of lands or 
tenements to the amount of 100,000J. a 
year, might be so situated as not to be 
qualified to kill game, while his son and 
heir enjoyed that privilege. The law was 
here, as in almost every other part, ex- 
tremely unjust and oppressive; and, like 
all bad laws, they were inefficient to 
accomplish the purpose for which they 
were enacted. The system was also 
attended with this baneful consequence— 
it increased and heightened the feuds be- 
tween the higher, the middle, and the 
lower classes. By the 22nd and 23rd of 
Charles 2nd, a penalty of 5/., or imprison- 
ment for three months, was inflicted on 
any unqualified person for shooting at a 
hare or partridge. When an unfortunate 
labourer committed this offence, what was 
the consequence? He could not pay the 
fine; he was incarcerated, and his wife 
and children were cast upon the parish. 
What must be the feelings of that man, 
when he saw a neighbouring gentleman 
allow his younger sons and his friends to 
do that, they having no right to do it, for 
which he was punished? He might be 
told that a poacher was a very worthless 
and bad character. He did not stand up 
there to defend poachers, but to deprecate 
the law which impelled individuals to be- 
come poachers. The labourer knew, that 
legally he could not kill game, though it 
fed on his property; but he knew, also, 
that thousands in this capital would have 
game at their tables, and he felt that, by 
some means or other, the market must be 
supplied. The result was, that he became 
a poacher, and thus the laws gave to the 
poacher the monopoly of selling game. 
The labourer could not stand the tempta- 
tion; it was too much for him. He vio- 
lated the law, and after the first fatal 
step, he was too often hurried on, in his 
career of guilt and crime, till he finished a 
life of infamy on the scaffold, the victim 
of strong temptation. Would their Lord- 
ships believe, that in three years, from 
1827 to 1830, 8,502 persons were, accord- 
ing to a document laid before the House 
of Commons, convicted of offences against 
the Game-laws in England and Wales, 
many of those individuals being under 
eighteen years of age? Some of these 
persons were transported for life, and 
some for seven or fourteen years. It ap- 
peared from the same document, that one- 
F 
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seventh of the whole criminal convictions 
in England and Wales, during the period 
to which he had referred, were on account 
of infractions of the Game-laws. Surely 
it was high time to make an effectual 
alteration in a code of laws which pro- 
duced every species of misery. He would 
not now enter into the details of this mea- 
sure, it would be better to defer that to a 
future stage of the Bill. He would only 
state, that the principle of the Bill was in 
perfect accordance with the principle of 
the British Constitution. He concluded 
by moving, that the House do resolve 
itself into a Committee on the Bill. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that he 
had invariably opposed bills of this 
nature, not because he approved of the 
existing laws, but because no bill which 
had ever been brought forward, not even 
the present, would effect the object which 
the noble Duke and others professed to 
have in view. By the Bill now before their 
Lordships, game was considered as pro- 
perty. This was a new principle. Here- 
tofore, the right to kill game only had 
been treated as property. He thought 
that when their Lordships came to consi- 
der the Bill in Committee, they would be 
of opinion that it would not prevent the 
evils which had been complained of. The 
subject of complaint was the breach of 
the law; but the law would be broken as 
frequently after the Bill passed as it was 
now. The present Bill afforded greater 
facilities for the sale of game than any 
of the bills which had been rejected by 
their Lordships on former occasions. The 
killing of game formed the chief amuse- 
ment ofcountry gentlemen. It caused a 
large expenditure of money in the coun- 
try, and afforded employment to thou- 
sands of people. This expenditure of 
money and employment of people would 
cease when gentlemen were deprived of 
the exclusive right of killing game, which 
they had possessed in this country for 
nearly 500 years. It was worthy of ob- 
servation that in every country of Europe, 
except France, the gentry possessed the 
exclusive right of pursuing game. There 
was one defect in the enactment of the 
Bill before their Lordships, to which he 
begged to call the attention of the noble 
Duke. The Bill inflicted a penalty for 
trespass only. Now, if a tenant holding 
land on which the right of sporting had 
been reserved to the landlord, should kill 
game on that land, he did not see how 
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he could be punished, because it was clear 
that the penalty could not be inflicted for 
trespass, for he had the right to go on the 
land. This was a point which required 
consideration. 

The Duke of Richmond said, that the 
clause to which the noble Duke referred 
should be altered. 

The Duke of Wellington resumed, and 
observed, that the Bill, if passed into a 
law, would come into operation at a most 
inconvenient time—namely, on the 20th 
of October, just in the middle of the 
shooting season. 

Lord Wharncliffe said, that having fre- 
quently brought the subject of the Game- 
laws under the attention of Parliament, 
both inthatand the other House, he was glad 
that the necessity of some alteration was at 
length generally acknowledged. The mea- 
sure before the House, if it would notremove 
all the evils of the present system, would 
at least go a great way to remedy them. 
As long as there was property to be plun- 
dered, there would also be thieves; and 
as long as there was game there would be 
poachers. All that the Legislature could 
do was, to put the laws on such a footing, 
that there could be no suspicion of injus- 
tice, of partiality, or of monopoly on the 
part of the legislators ; but he was desir- 
ous to see the law placed on such a rea- 
sonable footing as would remove all com- 
plaints of injustice and monopoly. The 
laws were now cruel and oppressive, be-. 
cause they operated partially, and for the 
benefit of one class of the community 
only. Although he was friendly to the 
Bill upon the whole, he did not approve 
of every part of it. He thought it pro- 
ceeded upon a wrong principle in the first 
instance, in declaring that game belonged, 
not to the owner of the soil, but to the 
tenant holding the soil, except in cases of 
reservation. He thought, that the per- 
son who drew the Bill could not have 
been aware that the effect of this enact- 
ment would be, that for some time to 
come the landlords of nine-tenths of the 
soil would not possess the least power over 
game. The custom, which had originated, 
perhaps, in a feeling of feudal respect for 
the landlord, and by which he was now 
always allowed to sport over his tenant’s 
land, would be destroyed by this Bill. 
Then, what was the punishment to the 
tenant, if he trespassed ? He was fined ; 
but he could not trespass on his own land. 
He was glad to hear, that the noble Duke 
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would not oppose any reasonable alter- 
ations when the Bill should be in Com- 
mittee. The noble Duke should have his 
hearty concurrence in endeavouring to 
place the law on a proper footing. 

The Earl of Westmorland was opposed 
to the Bill—not because he thought the 
present law good. but because he thought 
the Bill now introduced would make 
the matter worse. A noble Lord, on pre- 
senting a petition from a Political Union, 
had told them the other night, that that 
House should take care of its character. 
He thought it would be almost entirely 
lost if this Bill was passed ; for, of all the 
acts of oppression of which he had heard, 
this was the worst. The principle of the 
Bill was, to abolish all distinctions; but, 
by the way in which it was framed, the 
gentlemen of the Political Union would 
be prevented from enjoying the sport, as 
well as the first Duke in the land. It 
might be imagined, that after the Bill 
passed any man might take his gun and 
shoot game wherever he found it. No 
such thing. In the first place, he must 
pay a pretty heavy duty for a license. 
Then, if he should put his foot on an- 
other man’s land, he might be imprisoned 
for twenty-four hours, and afterwards fined 
two guineas. ‘The people would not be 
much obliged to their Lordships for pass- 
ing such a law as this, The general ob- 
ject of the Bill was, to abolish all ancient 
practice, and destroy the influence of the 
gentry throughout the country. He 
thought also, that it would operate to the 
advantage of large landed proprietors, 
and to the prejudice of small ones. For 
these reasons he would oppose the Bill. 

Lord Suffield thought this Billa great 
benefit; as, by making game property, it 
would make the people understand what 
they could not comprehend under the pre- 
sent laws—that the illegal taking of game 
was a crime. He, therefore, gave his 
most hearty thanks to the Government 
for introducing the measure. Those sta- 
tutes which noble Lords spoke of as qua- 
lifying, were, in fact, disqualifying statutes ; 
for, before they were passed, every man 
was entitled to shoot game. ‘The present 
laws, however, were a dead letter, because 
they did not receive the support of public 
opinion. The right of sporting might 
now be a matter of agreement between 
landlords and tenants, and both would be 
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Lord Tenterden said, the present Game- 
laws were so bad, that he should be willing 
to support almost any Bill that went to 
alter them. 

The Earl of Carnarvon said, he objected 
to some of the details of this Bill, 
though he should approve of it if it was 
likely to identify, with respect to game, 
the legal and the moral offence. He 
should not oppose the Bill going pro 
forma through the Committee. 

Lord Eldon would not discuss the Bill 
till it had been considered in Committee, 
after which he should be prepared to give 
his opinion upon it. 

The Duke of Richmond observed, that 
as the law now stood, it was constantly 
violated, for there were many persons in 
the highest ranks of life who were not by 
law qualified to shoot game. Foreign Am- 
bassadors were not; nor were many Irish 
and Scotch Peers qualified as to England; 
Peers’ secondsons were also unqualified,and 
yet all these persons were in the daily habit 
of violating the law: the consequence of 
which was, that offences against the 
Game-laws were no where considered as 
crimes. He liked the trespass clause 
best of all in the Bill, for he thought that 
a man ought to be the acknowledged 
owner of his own land, so that he commit- 
ted no nuisance upon his neighbour's. 

The Bill went through a Committee—to 
be re-committed. 


Spring Guns.] On the motion of 
Viscount Melbourne, the House resolved 
into Committee on the Spring Guns Bill. 

The Earl of Carnarvon observed, that 
according to the provisions of the Bill, no 
occupier of land could set spring guns in 
those places which were specified in the 
Bill, without having first obtained the 
license of two Magistrates at Quarter Ses- 
sions. He thought that such a regulation 
was likely to be productive of much incon- 
venience. It was well known, that the 
time of Magistrates assembled at Quarter 
Sessions was very much occupied in de- 
ciding on the claims of paupers, and he 
feared that the application of a farmer, at 
such a moment, for liberty to set spring- 
guns, might suggest to those paupefs, 
who might be in a state of excitement, 
the very crime which it was the object 
of the Bill to prevent. He therefore sug- 
gested, whether it would not be preferable 


equally protected. He should heartily | to allow farmers to set spring guns on 


support the Bill. 


the authority of one Magistrate. 
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The Lord Chancellor said, that his first 
impression was, that the license of Magis- 
trates for setting spring guns was wholly 
unnecessary, but he understood that great 
objections were entertained by certain 
parties whose opinions deserved considera- 
tion, to allow the setting of spring guns 
without such controlling power in order to 
prevent the rash and improper setting of 
those destructive machines. He however 
thought, that if a license was considered 
necessary, it might as well be granted by 
one Magistrate as by two; and, on the 
other hand, should the authority of a Ma- 
gistrate not be thought requisite at all, he 
was of opinion that the operation of the 
Bill should not extend over the whole 
country, but should be limited to these 
districts where that species of crime which 
it was the purpose of the Bill to check was 

revalent. 

Lord Suffield would give his support to 
the clause as it stood, to place the power 
of licensing the setting of spring guns 
in the hands of two Magistrates. He was 
anxious that every application for leave to 
lay down those horrid instruments of de- 
struction should be attended with as much 
publicity and formality as possible. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that there 
was this evil attending the publicity of 
these applications—that the parties who 
meditated the commission of the crime 
sought to be guarded against, were made 
aware of what property was protected, and 
what was not, by spring guns; and they 
would naturally attack those places 
where they were exposed to the least dan- 
ger. He thought that it would be better 
to leave it doubtful whether every spot in 
the specified districts was not protected by 
Spring-guns. 

An Amendment empowering one Ma- 
gistrate to grant a license for the setting of 
spring guns, was adopted—House re- 
sumed. 


Spring Guns. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, September 19, 1831. 


MinutTEs.] New Writ ordered. For Malton, in the room of 
WILLIAM CAVENDISH, Esq., who had accepted the Chil- 
tern Hundreds. 

Bills. Read a third time. Tne Administration of Justice 
(Ireland); Surplus Ways and Means. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Sprine Rice, all 
Silks imported and Exported during the year 1830, with 
the Drawbacks for Exportation, the quantity used for 
Home consumption, &c. &c. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. THrockmorton, from the 
inhabitants of the Vale of Berks, for the Reduction of the 
Duty on Fire Insurances, By Mr. WesTzeRn, from his 
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Constituents in the neighbourhood of Chelmsford; from 
Braintree, Witham, and Rochford, against the use of 
Molasses in Distilleries. By Mr. O’CoNNELL, from Long- 
ford, against the Kildare-street Society; from Stradbally, 
that the Yeomanry of Ireland should be disarmed, and 
from the Millers of Ireland, against the Irish Embankment 
Bill. By Mr. Hume, from the Parish of Eye, in Suffolk, 
for an inquiry into the case of the Deacles; from the Retail 
Beer-sellers and other Inhabitants of Macclesfield, against 
further restraints on the sale of Beer, and from Individuals 
in Paddington. By Mr. WiLBRaHAM, from Northwich, 
Cheshire, against any alteration in the Beer Bill. By 
Colonel PrEeL, from the Mayor and Burgesses of Hunt- 
ingdon, to retain the right of sending two Members to 
Parliament. 


Doneratir—Case-or Joun Leary.] 
Mr. O’Connell presented a Petition from 
eight individuals, the children of John 
Leary, who had been convicted of felony at 
the Special Commission in Cork,and trans- 
ported for the offence, praying that Govern- 
ment would take the circumstances of his 
case into consideration, with a view to the 
remission of his sentence. The learned Gen- 
tleman said, that Leary had been convicted 
on evidence on which four others,who were 
accused of being his accomplices, had been 
subsequently acquitted ; and he was con- 
victed of a most atrocious crime, of which 
if he had been really guilty, he would have 
been hanged. His having been trans- 
ported was a proof of his innocence, and 
he therefore hoped, that his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would attend to the prayer of 
this petition. 

Mr. Callaghan said, he could bear wit- 
ness to the correctness of the prayer of 
the petition. It was the general opinion 
in Ireland that Leary had been improperly 
convicted ; and the fact of a Judge having 
remonstrated against his punishment, and 
of Government having commuted his pun- 
ishment gave countenance to this opinion. 

Petition to be printed. 


Casx or tur Deactes.|] Mr. O’Con- 
nell presented Petitions from Wolver- 
hampton, from Wingham in Kent, and 
from Morpeth, praying for an investiga- 
tion into the case of the Deacles. 

Sir George Rose said, it was important, 
that this question should be set at rest, 
both to vindicate the character of the per- 
sons accused, and the honour of the Ma- 
gistracy at large. 

Colonel Evans said, that he should have 
to present a petition from Manchester on 
the same subject in a few days. He 
would take that opportunity to say, in 
reply to the taunts which had been thrown 
out against him for not bringing this case 
sooner under the consideration of the 
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House, that the delay was solely attri- 
butable to his having understood that 
legal proceedings in this matter were at 
present pending. He trusted, that when 
he should present the petition in question, 
some Gentleman would be then in the 
House who would be able to state whether 
legal proceedings were likely to be taken 
in this case, as in the event of no such 
proceedings being about to be taken, he 
should be prepared to bring the matter at 
once under the consideration of the House. 

The Petitions to lie on the Table. 

Mr. Wilks presented a similar Petition 
from Boston. 

Mr. Baring said, that he had but just 
entered the House, and he begged to take 
the opportunity to occupy the time of the 
House for a few moments in reference to 
this matter. He understood that, in his 
absence, petitions had been presented on 
this subject this evening, of the presenta- 
tion of which petitions no notice had been 
given to him, nor, he believed, to those 
connected with him, whose characters were 
implicated in this transaction. He was 
happy, therefore, that the accident of this 
petition being now presented afforded him 
an opportunity to say a few words on the 
matter to which that petition referred. 
He was not surprised, after the pains 
which had been taken by the daily Press 
of this metropolis to circulate the most 
abominable lies and calumnies on this 
subject, which not only he could prove to 


be falsehoods, but which had been proved | 


to be so by the petition subsequently pre- 
sented to that House by the Deacles them- 
selyes—he was not surprised, he repeated, 
after such pains had been taken by the 
Press to misrepresent this matter, and 
after such abominable falsehoods had been 
circulated by it through the kingdom — 
that the indignation of persons living at a 
distance, and‘ who did not know the cha- 
racter of the daily press of the metropolis, 
should have been excited with regard to 
this case, and that they should have taken 
for granted all that had been asserted by 
that Press. In justice to the persons ac- 
cused, and who had been made the ob- 
jects of so much slander, he begged to say, 
that they were most desirous that the 
fullest and most rigorous investigation 
should be instituted into their conduct. 
If the statements which had been circu- 
lated with regard to the conduct of those 
gentlemen were founded in fact, instead 
of being, as they were, notoriously false, 
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the individuals whom they affected, would 
not only not be fit to fill the situation 
of Magistrates in this country, but would 
not be fit to shew their faces in the society 
of gentlemen or honest men. He under- 
stood that, in the course of the discussion 
which took place on this subject on Fri- 
day, several Gentlemen said, that legal 
proceedings were in progress, and that it 
would be unfair towards both parties for 
the House, pendente lite, to take any steps 
in the matter. When the question was 
first brought forward, the parties with 
whom he was connected put the case 
before their legal advisers, to see whether 
legal proceedings could be taken, and it 
had been up to the latest moment under 
their consideration. Under such circum- 
stances, he had been unable to state, that 
| a positive determination had been come to 
to take legal proceedings in this matter, but 
he could now state, that undoubtedly they 
| had arrived at an opposite conclusion that 
| morning, and that no legal proceedings 
would be instituted. He had no hesita- 
tion in making that statement now, in 
order that if any Gentleman should wish 
to bring forward any motion on the sub- 
ject, the idea that legal proceedings were 
pending should no longer stand in the 
way of his doing so. The public papers, 
especially The Times, had published the 
most scandalous falsehoods in reference to 
this case—falsehoods which had been ex- 
posed even in the petition of the Deacles 
themselves, in which many of the facts 
published in the newspapers had been 
completely disproved, and his friends were 
‘therefore most anxious that the whole 
| matter should be subjected to a thorough 
| investigation. Legal proceedings would 
| have been adopted, but that there were 
technical objections against any mode of 
legal proceeding which could be adopted 
in reference to the Deacles; and with 
regard to the writers in the daily papers, 
it so happened, that either from their 
having a lawyer always at their elbows, or 
from their possessing themselves of some 
knowledge of the law, they generally kept 
clear of libel, so that no proceedings could 
be taken against them. All he would say 
was, that the parties with whom he was 
connected, and who were implicated in 
this transaction would be most ready to 
consent to any inquiry which the hon. 
member for Kerry, or the hon. member for 
Rye, might propose, now that the institu- 
tion of legal proceedings did not stand in 
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the way of their doing so. He hoped 
that the House would do justice to both 
parties, by appointing a Committee to in- 
quire into this case. If a motion for the 
appointment of such a Committee should 
be brcught forward, he begged to say, on 
the part of those with whom he was con- 
nected, that they would be most ready to 
second such a motion. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that he had given 
notice to the parties concerned of the peti- 
tions which he had that evening presented. 
These petitions had been spontaneously 
sent to him, and they were not of his seck- 
ing. If, however, now that legal pro- 
ceedings were abandoned, any further 
petitions of this description should be for- 
warded to him, he would certainly then 
move, if no one else did, for that inquiry, 
for the institution of which the hon mem- 
ber for Thetford had expressed such a 
creditable anxiety. 

Mr. Hume said, that he had also given 
notice to the hon. member for Portsmouth 
of the petition which he had presented 
that evening on this subject. It was ab- 
solutely necessary that an inquiry should 
now take place, and the hon. member 
for Thetford was quite right in urging 
that such an inquiry be at once instituted. 

Mr. Hunt hoped, that the case would 
not be taken out of the hands of the hon. 
member for Rye (Colonel Evans) to whom 
the petitioners had, in the first instance, 
intrusted their petition. The public would 
not be satisfied without a full inquiry into 
the matter. 

Mr. Vernon Smith hoped, that no further 
discussions would take place on this sub- 
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complete inquiry into all the circum- 
stances of the case. 

Colonel Evans gave notice, that on 
Thursday next, provided that the Reform 
Bill should be passed by that time, he 
would move for the appointment of a Se- 
lect Committee to investigate this matter. 

Sir Henry Hardinge felt convinced, that 
the Messrs. Baring would have every rea- 
son to be rejoiced at the result of the 
labours of such a Committee; but he 
must protest against the House of Com- 
mons constituting itself into a Court of 
Appeal, and must protest especially against 
the motion of which his gallant friend 
had just given notice. 

Mr, Baring hoped, that on Thursday 
next, the House would at ouce agree to 
the appointment of the Committee in 
question. 

The Petition to lie on the Table. 


Recorder or Srncavore.| Mr, Stuart 
Wortley wished to put a question with 
respect to the administration of justice in 
the Settlements of Malacca, Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island, and Sincapore. The Re- 
corder of those Settlements had refused 
to prosecute his Colonial duties, in conse- 
quence of some dispute which existed be- 
tween that officer and the Governor. The 
consequence was, that the commerce of 
those settlements suffered seriously, and he 
wished to know what steps had been taken 
to provide a competent and satisfactory 
tribunal for those settlements. 

Mr. Charles Grant said, that the losses 
alluded to by the hon. Member, were not 
occasioned by the absence of the Re- 











ject until it had been fully investigated by | corder. The Recorder was recalled in 
the House, particularly after the call which | 1829, and it was only recently that the 
the hon. member for Thetford had so | case had been closed for the consideration 
promptly answered. | of the Privy Council. 

Sir Thomas Baring said, that the parties! Mr. Cutlar Fergusson asked, whether 
with whom he was connected were most | these settlements were to be deprived of 
anxious for inquiry; and he had no doubt | the benefit of an English Judge ? 
the result would turn out to their honour | Mr. Charles Grant said, it was thought 
and advantage. He begged to join, in| better to retain the old charter for the 
urging that thehon. member for Rye would | present, as the whole question must, ere 
lose no time in calling for inquiry. ‘long, come under the consideration of 

Mr. Wilks hoped that a Committee! Parliament. 
would be appointed to investigate thesub-| Mr. Hume wished to have an account 
ject. He should have been ashamed of | of the Sincapore Establishment. 
his countrymen, if, on hearing of such an | 
outrage, they had not endeavoured to cor-| PaniiamENTARY RevonM—BILL FOR 
rect it. He felt great satisfaction, there- EncLhanp—Tuirp Reapinc.] Lord 
fore, that the hon. member for Thetford, John Russell moved, that the Order of the 
being conscious of the rectitude of his Day for the Third Reading of the Reform 
relations, should urge forward a full and in Parliament (England) Bill be read, 
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The Motion being agreed to, the Order 
of the Day was read. 

Lord John Russell then moved, that the 
Bill be read a third time. 

The Speaker put the question, That this 
Bill be read a third time—those that are 
of that opinion say Aye [*‘ loud cries of 
Aye.”] [Before the right hon. Gentleman 
put the negative, he made a considerable 
pause, as if expecting that some Member 
would rise to speak on the question; but 
no one presenting himself, he at length 
proceeded to the words—‘ Those that are 
of a contrary opinion say No.” Imme- 
diately after which Sir James Scarlett 
rose, as if to address the House, but sat 
down again, in consequence of an intima- 
tion from the Speaker that he had let slip 
the right opportunity of addressing the 
House, the question having been fully put. ] 

The House divided: Ayes 113; Noes 
58—Majority 55. 


List of the Ayus. 


Astley, Sir J. Handley, W. F. 
Althorp, Viscount Heron, Sir R. 
Atherley, A. Hodges, T. L. 
Adam, Admiral C. Hodgson, J, 
Baring, Sir Thomas Host, Sir J. 
Barnett, C. J. Hoskins, K. 
Bernard, Colonel Hudson, T. 
Bernal, R. Hughes, H. 4 


Brayen, T. Hughes, J. 
Blamire, W. Hume, J. 

Blount, E. Hunt, H. 
Browne, J. Hutchinson, J. H. 


Johnstone, Sir J. V. 
Johnstone, J. H. 
Johnston, A. 


Briscoe, J. I. 
Bulwer, H. L. 
Bulwer, E. L. 


Calley, T. King, Hon. R. 
Calvert, N. King, E, B. 
Campbell, J. Knight, R. 


Labouchere, H. 
Lamb, Hon. G. 
Langton, Colonel G. 


Callaghan, D. 
Chapman, M. L. 
Clifford, Sir A. 


Copeland, Alderman Leader, N. P. 
Cockerell, Sir C. Lee, J. L. H. 
Cripps, J. Lester, B. 


Lennox, Lord G. 
Lopez, Sir R. F. 
Maberly, J. 
Mangles, J. 
Macnamara, W. 
Mackenzie, S. 
Marryat, J. 
Milbank, M. 
Mostyn, E. M. L. 
Musgrave, Sir R. 
Nowell, A. 


Currie, J. 

Curteis, H. B. 
Dixon, J. 

Denman, Sir T. 
Doyle, Sir J. M. 
Dundas, C. 
Ebrington, Viscount 
Ellice, E. 

Ewart, W, 

Evans, Col. De Lacy 
Fergusson, RK. C, 


Foley, J. H. O’Connell, D. 
Fox, Lieut.-Colonel QO’Ferrall, R. M. 
French, A. O’Conor, Don 
Grattan, James Ord, W. 
Grattan, Henry Paget, Sir C, 
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Stewart, P. M. 
Throckmorton, R. G. 
Troubridge, Sir E. 
Tavistock, Marquis 
Tomes, J. 

Thomson, C. P. 
Thicknesse, R. 
Vernon, G. H. 
Villiers, F, 
Warburton, H. 
Walrond, B. 

Wood, J. 

Wason, W.R. 

Webb, Colonel 
Westenra, Hon. H.R. 


Paget, T. 

Petit, L. 1:9 
Petre, Hon. E. 
Power, R. 
Portman, E. B. 
Robarts, A. W. 
Ruthven, E. S. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Sanford, E. A. 
Sinclair, G. 
Skipwith, Sir G. 
Slaney, R. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stanley, E. J. 
Stewart, Sir M.S. 


Stuart, Lord D. C. Wilde, T. 

Sheil, R. L. Williams, W. A. 
Smith, J. Williams, J. 
Smith, J. A. TELLERS. 
Smith, R. V. Kennedy, T. F. 
Smith, Hon. R. Morpeth, Viscount 


List of the Nors. 


Alexander, James Legh, T. 
Bateson, Sir R. Lefroy, Dr. 

Best, Hon. W. Maitland, Lord 
Brogden, J. Malcolm, Sir J. 
Bruce, C. Maxwell, I. 
Capel, J. M‘Kinnon, W. A. 


Constable, Sir C. 
Conolly, Colonel 
Cooke, Sir H. 
Courtenay, T. P. 
Dalrymple, Sir A; 
Douglas, H. C. 


Miles, P. J. 
Miller, W. H. 
Murray, Sir G, 
North, J. H. 
Pemberton, T. 
Perceval, Colonel 


Dundas, R. A. Peel, E. 
Estcourt, T. B. Peel, J. 

Fane, Hon. A. S. Rose, Sir G. 
Forbes, Sir C. Spang Colonel 
Forbes, J. Shaw, 

Freshfield, J. Scarlett, Sir J. 
Gordon, Colonel Taylor, M. 
Gordon, Capt. J. Thynne, Lord J. 


Hardinge, Sir H. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Hay, Sir J. 


Trench, Colonel 
Trevor, Hon. A. 
Worcester, Marquis 
Ifolmes, W. Wortley, J. S. 
Hope, T. Wrangham, D. C. 
Jones, T. Wigram, W. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. Yorke, J. 

Kemmis, T. A. TELLERS. 
Kerrison, Sir E. Clerk, Sir G. 
Kenyon, Hon. L. Peel, W. Y.* 


Lord John Russell rose to propose the 





* So sudden, and apparently so unexpect- 
ed, was this remarkable division, that upwards 
of eighty Members, the large majority sup- 
porters of the Bill, were shut out, though in the 
neighbourhood, or at the time actually on 
their way to the House. Their entering the 
House just after the motion was disposed of, 
occasioned considerable laughter. Among 
those shut out were Sir F. Burdett on the one 
side, and Sir R. Peel and Sir C, Wetherell on 
the other, 
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following clause, to be added by way of 
rider to the Bill: “ And be it enacted, 
that if a dissolution of the present Parlia- 
ment shall take place after the passing of 
this Act, and before both Houses of Par- 
liament shall have voted Addresses to his 
Majesty, praying his Majesty to issue his 
royal Proclamations as hereinbefore men- 
tioned, in such case such persons only as 
would have been entitled to vote in the 
election of Members to serve in a new 
Parliament in case chis Act had not been 
passed, shall be entitled to vote in such 
election, and the proceedings at all such 
elections shall be regulated and conducted 
in the same manner as if this Act had not 
been passed ; but if a dissolution of the 
present Parliament shall take place after 
both Houses of Parliament shall have voted 
such Addresses as aforesaid, and before 
the last day of April, in the year 1832, in 
such case such persons only shall be en- 
titled to vote in the election of Members 
to serve in a new Parliament, for any 
county, part, riding, or division of a county, 
city, or borough, as would have been entitled 
to be inserted in the respective lists of 
voters for the same, directed to be made 
under this Act, if the day of election had 
been the day for making out such respect- 
ive lists; and such persons shall be en- 
titled to vote in such election, although 
they may not be registered according to 
the provisions of this Act, anything herein 
contained notwithstanding ; and the poll- 
ing at such election for any county, or 
part, riding, or division of a county, may 
be continued for fifteen days, and the poll- 
ing at such election for any city or borough, 
may be continued for eight days, anything 
herein contained notwithstanding.” ‘The 
noble Lord said, that Ministers had framed 
this clause less with a view to meet a prac- 
tical difficulty, than to provide the Bill 
against what he might designate as a theo- 
retical contingency. As applying to a 
theoretical principle ,therefore, it should be 
regarded, rather than as a remedy for a con- 
tingency not by any means probable—that 
was to say, though they did not anticipate 
the contingencies which the clause was 
devised to meet, they felt that the theore- 
tical perfection of the Bill rendered it 
necessary. 

Sir Robert Peel wished to call the 
attention of the House to one or two ob- 
jections which struck him to the present 
clause. That such a clause was necessary 
he was ready to declare, but that the pre- 
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sent one met the difficulty of the case, he 
could not so readily admit. In the first 
place, it struck him that it placed on the 
chance of a refusal of the House of Lords 
to concur in a proposal made by the 
House of Commons, the actual nullifying 
of the operation of the Bill altogether. 
For what did the clause propose? that if 
a dissolution take place before ‘ both” 
Houses shall have agreed to a specific 
Address, to be founded on the report of 
the district-division Commissioners, such 
and such things shall take place. Now, 
suppose the House of Lords should not 
approve of this report, and therefore should 
withhold its assent from the proposition 
for an Address, was it not plain that for 
every practical purpose the Bill would be 
negatived? Now this objection was not 
met by the present clause, which, indeed, 
was based on the assumption that ‘ both 
Houses” would, as a matter of course, 
sanction the report of the Commissioners. 
It was true, he was ready to admit, the 
chance of theirdisagreeing was very remote 
—that the difficulty which he was pointing 
at was very improbable; but still it was 
possible, and if it occurred, would be fatal 
to the Bill, supposing the general measure 
to have been in the mean time approved of 
by the Lords and Commons, and that ob- 
jection was not conquered. The second ob- 
jection was of still more force. The clause 
provided, that after the ‘last day of 
April, 1832,” should a dissolution take 
place, either by a demise of the Crown, or 
the exercise of the prerogative, that the 
right of voting shall be just as if the Bill 
had passed into a law. Look to the results 
of such an arrangement. In such a state 
of things, they would have neither the 
votes under the existing system, nor the 
constituency which the Bill was intended 
to provide, but would be placed in this 
strange position—that they would be ob- 
liged to receive the vote of every man who 
presented himself and said he rented a 
101. house. The Bill provided, that a 
strict registry with a very complex ma- 
chinery, should be preliminary to the right 
of voting; that, in fact, no man could be 
entered on the list of voters who had not 
been duly registered, and undergone every 
proper scrutiny, as to his qualifications, 
before the registering officers. But the 
clause was founded on the fact that no 
such registry had taken place: that was 
an extraordinary state, and any person 
might vote whether he was registered or 
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not. One right of voting was by occu- 
pancy; and if the votes were not regis- 
tered, how could it be known that the 
claimants actually had such a right? The 
supposition was, that no registering of the 
new votes had taken place, which would 
create difficulty, and there could be no 
inquiry whatever as to the validity of the 
claims. Every man who supposed he in- 
habited a house of 102. rent, or which 
would be assessed to the poor-rates, would 
claim a right to vote. He would tender 
his vote, and there would be no means of 
controlling or refusing him, and no means 
of checking his assertion that he lived in 
a house rated at 10/. All inquiry, then, 
would be set aside, and every person who 
brought forward a claim must be allowed 
to vote. Admitting the necessity of some 
provision like the present clause, he could 
not support it, because he considered the 
first part of it as very clumsy, and the 
latter part of it as very objectionable. 
Lord Althorp could not see the force of 
the objections just stated by the right hon. 
Baronet. It was true, that in the event 
of the other House of Parliament with- 
holding its assent from the Address to 
confirm the Report of the Commissioners, 
there would be such a difficulty as the 
right hon. Baronet had pointed out ; but 
such a difficulty could not well be antici- 
pated, unless on such a supposition as 
would imply difficulties which neither the 
present clause, nor indeed any that he 
could suggest, could provide against. 
The clause certainly implied a concur- 
rence between both Houses, and till the 
want of that concurrence was a matter of 
certainty, the contingencies, which, as his 
noble friend had justly observed, were 
much more theoretical than practical, to 
which the clause applied, would be to all 
intents and purposes provided for, The 
object of the clause was to provide for cir- 
cumstances in the event of a dissolution 
before the Bill came into operation, and 
he could not see how—the Bill itself 
having been sanctioned by both Houses— 
an insuperable difference of opinion could 
arise as to the Report of the Commission- 
ers. Then, as to the other objections of 
the right hon. Baronet, it was, perhaps, 
sufficient to observe, that the difficulties 
which the right hon. Baronet had stated, 
as the natural result of admitting the con- 
stituency under the Bill to vote before all 
its registry mechanism had been completed, 
would be met by the existing law with re- 
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ference to elections. The right honourable 
Baronet said no, for as there would be at 
the time no registered list, there would be 
no means of preventing every man from 
voting who rated himself as a _ 10/, 
householder. But the right hon. Baronet 
seemed to forget, that at present it was 
the business of the returning officer and 
his deputy to institute a strict inquiry into 
the qualification of every voter who pre- 
sented himself at the poll. This being 
the fact, where was the difficulty of his 
instituting a similar scrutiny with respect 
to the qualifications of voters under the 
present Bill on such an occasion, neces- 
sarily a single one, as that which the 
clause contemplated as possible? That 
the returning officer might be enabled to do 
so effectively, the clause provided that the 
poll should last fifteen, and eight days as 
at present. He thought he need not add 
another word in explaining away the right 
hon. Baronet’s objections, In the first 
place, the clause provided against a disso- 
lution of Parliament by the demise of the 
Crown’s interfering with the operation of 
the Bill after a certain date. It certainly 
would not do, that a House of Commons 
should, after the last day of April next, be 
returned by the imperfect constituency of 
the present system, and therefore, as the 
right hon. Baronet had correctly stated, it 
was proposed, that if both Houses shall 
have addressed his Majesty to sanction the 
Report of the district division Commis- 
sioners before a certain period, that an 
election taking place between the last day 
of April next, and the perfect operation of 
the Bill, then the constituency under the 
Bill should be admitted to vote: and in 
the next place, in order that time might 
be afforded for a due scrutiny into the 
qualifications of voters, it was provided, 
though the Bill fixed two days as the 
average of polling, that the full comple- 
ment of fifteen and eight days, as under 
the present system, should be afforded. 
Sir Charles Wetherell said, that there 
were two points omitted in the Bill. The 
first point was, who were to be the con- 
stituents of the House of Commons, if a 
dissolution of Parliament should take 
place before the new constituency which 
was to be framed by this Bill should have 
come into existence. The next point was, 
who were to be the constituents of the 
House of Commons in case of a dissolu- 
tion of Parliament taking place after the 
Bill had been passed, and before themonth 
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of April next. These were two very large 
and important questions, all consideration 
of which had been wholly left out of the 
Bill, and which had escaped the attention 
of all the members of the Cabinet, till 
they had been reminded of them by the 
Opposition. That clause was another and 
additional proof of the imperfect, and im- 
becile, and chaotic, and ignorant system 
of groping in the dark, on which Ministers 


had acted through the whole progress of | 


the present measure, Here acontingency, 
the most important, in a constitutional 
point of view, that could possibly engage 
Parliament, had been wholly overlook- 
ed, and would still be unprovided for, 
but for the importunity of hon. Members 
on the Opposition side of the House : and 
yet the principles and difficulties involved 


‘in this important contingency were, even 


at this twelfth hour, far from having been 
foreseen or provided against by the noble 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and his 
sapient and eloquent colleagues. They 


had provided neither for the dissolution of | 
Parliament in case of the King’s death, nor | 
for the dissolution of Parliament in case of | 
In| 


the exercise of the King’s Prerogative. 
the progress of the discussion, these points 
had been brought under the consideration 
of the Ministers, and the clause was intended 
to meet these events. The first part of the 
clause provided, that the old constituency 
should elect the House of Commons, 
which he thought was right. The second 
part of the clause he did not approve of. 
The clause did not, in fact, meet the diffi- 
culties of the case. The new voters would 
have no right to vote till they were regis- 
tered, and there would be no means of re- 
gistering, and no legal votes. The con- 
stituency of the country might then be 
anybody ; it would vibrate between the 
old and the new, and place the country in 
a state of great danger. ‘There would be 
no means of cutting off those who claimed 
to vote without any right, or of adding 
those who had the right, and were not in- 
serted in the lists. What was there to 
prevent improper persons from voting ? 
What security against this? Would it 
not be in the power of the Overseer to put 
in any person whom he pleased? [Lord 
John Russell here said “‘No.”| The noble 
Lord might say no, but did he really be- 
lieve that.no person would be inserted in 
the Overseer’s list who ought not to vote? 
He believed, that such radical and revolu- 
tionary Overseers as the Bill would gene- 
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rate would place the return of Members—in 
the event of a dissolution within six months 
—wholly in the hands of revolutionary 
voters. He thought, in case of a dissolu- 
tion taking place after the two Houses had 
addressed the Crown, and before the 
month of April, that the old constituency 
ought to elect the new House of Commons, 
It was a mockery, a delusion, and a cheat 
on the understandings of those who had 
attended to the progress of the Bill, to say 
| that the lists could be scrutinized or the 
| voters checked, under the new Bill, before 
| they were registered. There would be a 
| crisis of great danger, should the demise of 
the Crown take place between the pass- 
‘ing of the Bill and the period when the 
lists of the new constituency were com- 
_ plete. 

Lord John Russell had little to add to 
| the satisfactory explanation of his noble 
| friend, and therefore need not detain the 
' House with a formal reply to the hon. and 
‘learned Gentleman. On the supposition 
of a demise of the Crown taking place at 
any period before the Bill came into full 





| Operation, it was, perhaps, sufficient to ob- 
serve, that very little more than seven 
months would bring them to the last day 
of April, the day on which the clause 
would be operative. Parliament possessed 
the power of sitting six months after that 
demise—that is, had six months to pro- 
vide for all those difficulties which scared 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. He need not 
say how remote was such a contingency 
at the present moment, and, indeed, need 
not add how earnestly he trusted it would 
long continue so. Then, as to the other 
objection— that founded on the possibility 
of the House of Lords not concurring with 
the Commons’ Motion in an Address 
adopting the Report of the Commissioners 
—he really thought it so extraordinary, 
so utterly improbable, that he knew not 
how seriously to meet it. It was a suffi- 
cient answer to say, that the Bill provided 
for a constitutional theoretical contin- 
gency; but that no legislative measure 
could, a priori, provide against every pos- 
sible difficulty which subtilty might be 
able to devise. Then, as to the objec- 
tion, that as there would be no registered 
list of voters on the occasion contemplated 
by the clause, there would be no means 
of preventing surreptitious persons voting 
under an alleged 10J. qualification, it was 
sufficient to ask, in answer, how were such 
fraudulent yotes prevented under the exe 
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isting system? The answer was, by the 
scrutiny of the returning officers. 

Sir Charles Wetherell: The returning 
officer could not do so under the present 
Bill. 

Lord John Russell: Why not? The 
circumstance of there being no list of the 
yoters, could be no objection, for there 
was no list of the 40s. freeholders who 
voted under the present system. The 
only mode which the returning officer 
had of determining the validity of a 40s. 
vote was byexamining into its authenticity ; 
and the same mode would enable him to 
determine the validity of a 10J. suffrage, 
But all these objections, he repeated, were 


so improbable, that it was a waste of 


time to discuss them, the clause being, as 
he had stated, intended to meet a the- 
oretical contingency by no means practic- 
ally probable. 

Mr. Goulburn thought the noble Lord 
had given no answer to the objections 
stated to the clause. It was not so im- 
possible as the noble Lord seemed to sup- 
pose, that the event alluded to, of a dis- 
solution, might take place before the end 
of seven months. He, therefore, did not 
consider that this was a mere constitu- 
tional and not a practical difficulty; it 
was, certainly, a constitutional difficulty 
and a practical difficulty also. The noble 
Lord should recollect, that the returning 
officers had, in the assessments to the 


Land-tax, a guide to check the claims of 


the freeholders. He was of opinion, too, 
that the new rights of voting were much 
more complicated than the old, and would 
give more trouble. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn approved of the 
clause, as likely to answer the object pro- 
posed. The objections made to the Bill 
which this clause was to obviate, were not 
theoretical, but practical and constitu- 
tional objections, made to defend the 
Prerogatives of the Crown, If the clause 
had not been introduced, the House of 
Commons might, if the Bill passed into a 
law, continue its sittings for seven years, 
and the Crown would have no legal 
power to put an end to it. He was quite 
satisfied with the former part of the clause, 
but not with the latter, and believed it 
would have been better to have stopped 
at the former, and allowed the Parliament, 
should it be dissolved before the last day 
of April, to be elected in the same manner 
as it would be if the Act did not pass. 
By the second part of the clause, the 
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polls were to be kept open for fifteen days ; 
but by the Bill, all the difficulties which 
might intervene must be left untouched, 
for nothing could be decided either by the 
Sheriff or his deputy. 

The clause read a second time. 

On the Motion that it be read a third 
time, 

Sir Charles Wetherell stated, that in 
the supposed case of a dissolution taking 
place after the two Houses had agreed 
to the Address, and before the registry 
was completed, there would be many 
difficult questions to be decided by the 
returning officers, The Bill created new 
boroughs, and separated them from coun- 
ties, and the returning officer would have 
to decide whether a man claiming a vote 
had a right, in some cases, to vote for a 
borough or a county. 

The clause read a third time, and added 
to the Bill by way of rider. 

The Speaker asked, if there were any 
other clauses to be added ? — “ No,” 
Were there any Amendments in the body 
of the Bill ? 

Mr. Lee Lee proposed an Amendment 
in the 22nd clause, reserving the rights of 
all the freeholders now under age, who 
would, on coming of age, have a right to 
vote, if this Bill did not become a law. 
Such a reservation, he said, was made of 
the apprentices and sons of freemen, and 
he saw no reason why the same reserva- 
tion should not be made of the rights of 
freeholders. He could not doubt, as the 
Amendment he proposed was only fair and 
equitable, that it would meet the approba- 
of the House. The hon, Member 
moved an Amendment to this effect. 

Amendment brought up and read, 

Lord Althorp said, this clause was to 
place freeholders on the same footing as 
freemen. It was to reserve to the sons of 
freeholders all their present rights. He 
saw no objection to the Amendment. 

Amendment agreed to, and inserted in 
the Bill. 

On the Motion of Mr. Briscoe, it was 
agreed that in clause 44th the words 
“« Saturday and Sunday” should be in- 
serted, instead of ‘‘ Saturday,” Lord John 
Russell stating that he had no objection. 

The Attorney General had a proviso to 
propose, giving to parties in whose favour 
costs should be awarded by Election Com- 
mittees, the power of recovering them in 
the same manner as directed by the Act of 
the 9th of George 4th, A clause to thig 
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effect was drawn up and printed; but 
such was the unexpected turn, with respect 
to the question of the third reading, that 
time was not allowed for engrossing it 
with the Bill. He had therefore to add it 
by way of proviso. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman then moved the following pro- 
viso :—‘* Provided always and be it enacted, 
that where the Committee appointed to 
try the merits of any petition complaining 
of an undue election, or return of a 
Member or Members to serve in Parlia- 
ment, shall award costs in any of the cases 
mentioned in this Act, such costs shall be 
recovered in the same manner as costs are 
directed to be recovered by virtue of the 
Act passed in the ninth year of the reign 
of King George 4th, entitled ‘ An Act to 
consolidate and amend the laws relating 
to the trial of controverted elections, or 
returns of Members to serve in Parlia- 
ment.’” 

Mr. James L. Knight observed, that 
this said nothing of the taxing of costs, 
which an Election Committee had not the 
power todo. 

The Attorney General said, that the 
power to recover the costs “in the same 
manner” as by the 9th George 4th would 
be sufficient with respect to costs. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Lord John Russell said, it was suggested 
on a former evening, that the townships of 
Hensingham and Moresby should be added 
to Whitehaven. On inquiry, it had been 
ascertained that such an addition was 
desirable. He therefore now moved, that 
this township be added. 

Mr. Croker expressed his entire con- 
currence in this Amendment. 

Agreed to. 

The Speaker inquired whether there 
were any other amendments to be proposed 
to the body of the Bill. No other amend- 
ment being offered, 

Lord John Russell said, Sir, I now move 
that this Bill do pass. 

Sir James Scarlett did not rise at that 
moment in the hope, or with even the 
most distant expectation, of being able, 
by any arguments which he might be able 
to use, to alter or sway the opinions of 
any hon. Member, or to influence the vote 
which any hon. Member had formed a 
determination to give on the momentous 
and interesting question now before the 
House. But, although he was ready to 
avow the absence of ail such hope on his 
part, still he did feel it to be necessary for 
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him to make some observations, whereby 
would be placed on record those objections 
which he had to the passing of the Reform 
Bill. If he had ever entertained any 
hopes that he could successfully offer any 
opposition to the Bill, those hopes had now 
vanished ; and, although he regretted that 
he had missed the very recent opportunity 
which had been offered him, on the ques- 
tion that the Bill be read a third time, 
still, as the majority then obtained showed 
how fruitless all o;position was, he con- 
sidered that the objections and observations 
which he had to make would have just as 
much weight, and produce an equal effect 
to that which they would have produced, 
had he been able to make them at that 
period. He must, however, own that he 
had entertained strong, and, as they seemed 
to him, well-fonnded expectations, that, 
| on his motion for the third reading of the 
| Bill, his noble friend opposite (Lord John 
Russell) or some other Gentleman, either in 
the Government, or allied with it, would 
have risen, and have afforded the House 
some opportunity of being able to judge 
and know how the present Bill would 
operate upon the Constitution of England, 
and how it was in contemplation that the 
present or any future Government of this 
country should conduct the affairs of 
Government in conformity to the principles 
of the Constitution. He confessed, that he 
expected this the more because, although 
he had attended in his place from the Ist 
of March, when the Bill was introduced, 
and the noble Lord had made his state- 
ments respecting its principle, which was 
then discussed, he had heard nothing 
since from the noble Lords opposite which 
could be fairly considered as referring to 
anything more than the particular clauses, 
nor was there any general discussion as to 
how the Bill would act, or how they sup- 
posed that it would work. For himself 
he would have been extremely glad to 
have received some information of this 
nature from the noble Lords, or from any 
hon. Member on the other side of the 
House—for he must declare himself to be, 
as indeed he was well known to be, no 
enemy whatever, but a friend, to a mode- 
rate Reform-—and he must, therefore, say, 
that he should have felt rejoiced in the 
assurance and knowledge that the Reform 
carried into operation by the present Bill 
was a reform, and not a revolution ; and 
that instead of being pregnant with that 
danger to all the best institutions of the 
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country which he feared would result from 
it, and which, in his opinion, would be its in- 
evitable result, it was calculated to improve 
them and promote the happiness of the 
people. He felt considerable difficulty in 
making the objections which he conceived 
it to be his imperative duty to offer, for 
there never was a Bill introduced into that 
House containing so vast a variety of sub- 
jects—subjects involving the most import- 
ant considerations, as far as regarded the 
whole fabric of the British Constitution, 
or the prosperity of England. The matter 
contained in the Reform Bill ought to 
have formed the subject of three or four 
separate Bills, so as to have allowed a 
separate discussion for each branch of it ; 
and it was utterly impossible for him, in a 
speech such as that to which he was 
limited, to discuss that which it would take 
any man half a day to goover. He wished 
it had been divided into several bills, be- 
cause then the principles upon which it 
was based could have been discussed 
independently of the machinery by which 
those alterations were to be effected; and, 
had that been the case, a man of moderate 
capacity, such as himself, could have 
embraced the whole of each branch at 
once. It was with deep regret, therefore, 
that instead of having this plan of Reform 
divided into parts, as the proposed changes 
might affect the different branches of the 
Constitution, he should find the whole 
jumbled together into one mass, in such a 
manner as no man could understand. He 
should, at the present time, therefore, 
content himself with suggesting, in as 
few words as might be, the general ob- 
jections which he took to the Reform Bill, 
and in doing so he threw himself upon 
the indulgence of the House, if he com- 
menced by professing his predilection 
in favour of that machinery of Repre- 
sentation under which England had en- 
joyed the greatest share of liberty and 
the largest portion of prosperity, that had 
ever fallen to the lot of anynation. Was 
it necessary for him, then, to state more 
to impress upon the House the vast im- 
portance, and mighty interest of the Bill, 
than that the Bill was clearly experimental ? 
It was simply for them to consider, whe- 
ther, by a Constitution altogether new, 
they would be able to preserve that degree 
of civil liberty and prosperity which, under 
the old system, England had enjoyed toa 
greater extent than any other nation, an- 
cient or modern. There had been several 
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revolutions in this country; and without 
attempting to justify the objects or reasons 
of all, either in whole or part, he would 
merely declare, that the constitutional re- 
sult of all these revolutions had been, to 
add vigour to the Government—to in- 
crease the naval and military glory of the 
country, and to augment the wealth and 
prosperity, and the civil and _ personal 
liberty of the people. But in the consti- 
tutional results of all these revolutions, 
there had been nothing to affect the just 
and ‘fitting and proper authority of the 
Crown, or of the second branch of the 
Legislature—or nothing to make the po- 
pular voice supreme in the State. If the 
republican form of Government were pro- 
posed for this country, he thought it might 
be considered—although to sanction it, 
would be, in his opinion, inconsistent with 
his duty as a Member of that House, and 
with his oath of allegiance—but still it 
might be entertained as a speculative ques- 
tion. And then, even if it were so brought 
forward as a speculative question—if it 
were, res integra, a question to consider if 
the republican form of government might 
not be wisely preferred to that now exist- 
ing in this country, he would declare it to 
be his deliberate opinion, that the establish- 
ment of a republic, or any thing like it, 
would not be permanent in duration, nor 
would it, while it lasted, secure to us that 
degree of liberty and prosperity which the 
people now enjoyed. He would not enter 
into any discussion to prove this position, 
He stated it—he took for granted—at least 
he was entitled to take it for granted— 
that no man who supported this Reform 
Bill wished to entertain the notion of a 
republic in that House, whatever might be 
the private opinion of individuals uponthe 
subject. His own opinion was, that, instead 
of adding to our liberties, and prosperity, 
and glory, it would destroy all that which 
we already possessed. And many were the 
advantages and blessings, he wished them 
to remark, which they enjoyed above all 
other people, ancient or modern. We had 
the administration of justice in the hands 
of the people—in matters of judicial trial 
we did not feel the power of Government 
upon any political question. The peasant 
here was not afraid of any man of power 
who happened to be his neighbour. Never 
was there in any community so perfect an 
attainment of all the interests and objects 
of civil government as in this. He knew 
that in saying this, he might be speaking 
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that which was highly unpalatable to 
many hon. Gentlemen opposite; for now- 
a-days it was considered patriotism to be 
discontented with our institutions. There 
was, however, another thing which he 
would mention as a peculiar advantage, 


and that was, that the great police of the | 


country was administered by independent 
gentlemen—by persons of property and 
respectability, who had a direct and posi- 
tive interest in maintaining the institutions 
and promoting the prosperity of the State ; 
and who, above all, did belong themselves 
to the people. Then the great police, 
which in other countries was attached to 
the government, was in this placed under 
the Magistrates, who, though men of pro- 
perty and station, were yet at the same 
time men of the people. In stating this, 
he felt he was saying that which was 
obnoxious to the opinions and wishes of 
many supporters of the Bill, who thought 
that this system ought to be put down. 


They were likewise hostile to another of 


our ancient institutions, which had been 
highly prized, and greatly favoured, and 
long esteemed one of the noblest rights 
bequeathed to us by our ancestors—he 
meant the Trial by Jury. Men were taught 
to consider it a glorious privilege, and an 
especial blessing of England, that only 
a few Judges should be appointed by the 
Crown, while the rest were appointed by the 
people, and that every individual accused 
of any offence should be tried by his 
peers. But now there were many hon, 
Members who were of opinion, that the 
Trial by Jury, at least in civil cases, should 
be abolished. Both were, in his opinion, 
of equal and the highest value, though 
both alike faulty in the estimation of those 
who made speeches before the multitude, 
and who fixed their hopes and glory upon 
the destruction of the institutions of our 
country. When helooked over thiskingdom, 
he saw a number of small communities exer- 
cising privileges, which in other countries be- 
longed tothegovernmentalone. First,there 
were the parishes, which had the power 
of legislating with respect to the highways, 
their own charities, and so forth. Again, 
there was the great number of corpora- 
tions, having their own local Mayistrates, 
and local authority, and thus being, in 
fact, to some extent, little republics, 
wherein public subjects were agitated and 
discussed, and where local affairs were ad- 
ministered bythose most interested in their 
due administration. Again, in the old 
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division of counties, which this Bill was 
about to destroy, there were the Grand 
Juries at the Assizes, and on other occa- 
sions, investigating all thingsrelating to the 
interests of the county ; and this, he main- 
tained, might justly be deemed a great ad- 
vantage in the administration of public af- 
fairs, because it was so understood and seen, 
that they were administered by the people, 
and not by the court, and the people did not 
feel the arm of government, as in other 
countries, Were these things, he asked, 
worth preserving? And if so, what secu- 
rity had they that they would be preserved 
hereafter,and under this new Constitution? 
It would undoubtedly be said by some 
noble Lords opposite, that they would be 
better preserved, and more secure, when 
the measure shall have passed. Were they 
quite sure of that? Were they sure that 
the monarchy would be preserved after the 
Bill passed? Was it certain, that the 
House of Lords would be preserved ? Was 
it certain, that the same feeling would 
exist toward the House of Lords, upon the 
part of the people, and upon the part of 
the House of Commons? Was it certain 
that there would be in that House the 
same moderation, the same wisdom, and 
the same temper, and the same disposition 
to blend the liberty of the subject with the 
rights and privileges of the Crown and 
Aristocracy? ‘Those who were sure, that 
none of these results would accrue, might 
give an honest and conscientious vote for 
the Bill; and if he were sure of that, he 
would add his vote to the number. But 
he hoped the House would forgive him 
when he declared, that he was not sure of 
this, and briefly stated the reason where- 
fore, after the most anxious deliberation, 
he was led to form and give expression to 
this opinion. He felt that the Bill was an 
experiment, that it would of necessity 
effect a great alteration in the nature and 
character of that assembly, and endanger 
every other institution of which English- 
men had reason to be proud, and which 
it was to be presumed the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell) did not wish to destroy. 
If, then, the Bill were purely experimental, 
he declared that no person had a right to 
try an experiment on so largeascale. No 
person had a right to try an experiment 
which might be fatal. Nothing but the most 
positive certainty that some of the great 
institutions of the country were injured or 
affected with danger could justify a propo- 
sition in making an alteration so extensive. 
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He strenuously objected to any species of 
Reform from which we could not retrace 
our steps. He would have supported a 
moderate and safe plan of Reform, but 
never would he have supported any Re- 
form from which, if he found it could not 
be conducted satisfactorily, it would be 
impossible to go back. When once this 
Bill passed, it would be impossible for 
them to retrace their steps. It was in- 
tended by the hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
make a newconstitution of the House ; he, 
therefore, opposed it. It would be said, 
that that House should be a perfect repre- 
sentation of the people ; but that was only 
an assertion—a mere form of words. For 
himself, he denied that the House had 
ever been a more perfect representation 
of the people than it was at that moment. 
The House was part of the institutions 
of the country, and it never was—it 
never was intended to be—a perfect and 
unmixed representation of the people. He 
defied the hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
show any period of our history at which 
the House of Commons was a perfect and 
unmixed representation of the people. If 
it could be shown, he should be indebted 
for some information on the subject, for he 
at present believed, that never was there 
a period when the influence of the 
people was so great in that House as it 
was at present. It was thought necessary 
to amend the Representation; but what 
sort of assembly was this they were about 
to constitute?—whatfits object ?—what its 
character? If it was the object to make 
of that House an assembly purely popular 
—to make it a perfect representative of 
the people, independent of the influence 
of the Crown and of the Aristocracy, he 
declared, that the alteration effecting this 
would be the first step towards revolution 
and the overthrowing of the monarchy. 
He appealed to history and its testimony 
of the undeviating practice, when he stated, 
that no purely popular assembly ever did 
long exist in conjunction with a monarch- 
ical form of government. What was it 
gave the House of Commons its present 
extraordinary power? I[t had been ever 
since the Revolution encroaching on the 
Executive Government. And yet, at the 
same time, all this extension and mighty 
power of the House of Commons had safely 
grown, because the nature of the Constitu- 
tion wassuch as to allow the House of Com- 
mons that power which, in a purely popu- 
lar assembly, nevercould have been allowed 
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to exist. That-a purely popular assembly 
could be constituted for a great nation like 
this, he positively denied, if they were 
anxious to maintain the King and the 
House of Lords. And if this measure 
should pass into a law, he should say to 
the noble Lords who denied the Bill was 
revolutionary, ‘‘ Look to the British Con- 
stitution—look to the House of Com- 
mons.” The House of Commons was 
so constituted, that in its body the 
weight of the Monarch and of the Aristo- 
cracy should have influence to promote 
the public business, and blend with the 
popular influences represented by certain 
parties. Thus might all affairs be con- 
ducted safely by it, with due regard to the 
rights of the Monarch and the privileges 
of the House of Lords, and they might 
safely be intrusted with the greatest 
power. If he were allowed, he would 
say, look to history; but history and 
experience were out of fashion, and the 
time for referring to them was gone by. 
He would, therefore, say, look to specula- 
tion—look to pure reasoning—look to the 
opinions of learned men—and, looking thus 
toreason—looking tothe general principle, 
he declared, that if they desired to main« 
tainthe Monarch and the House of Lords, 
they must not look to a purer represent- 
ation of the people. If they gave the 
House of Commons the same power which 
it now possessed, and from which, he pre- 
sumed, it was not disposed to part, the 
people would be then oppressed by many 
tyrants—a more intolerable tyranny than 
that of the worst despot; and, conse- 
quently, a thousand times a worse fotm of 
rule than that from which they wished 
themselves free. Besides, it was natural 
that the power of the House of Commons 
should increase. The House of Commons 
had not, for the last 150 years, had any 
struggle with the King or the House of 
Lords; but if they only gave it the popu- 
lar voice, he maintained, that representing 
the popular will only, it would often be 
hurried into discord with the two other 
branches of the Legislature. Again he 
begged to remind them, that in any ques- 
tion with the other parts of the Legisla- 
ture, the House would be urged on by the 
people; and that the popular opinion, 
maintained by popular passion, was not 
the thing to be consulted; but that, if it 
were so consulted, it would assuredly 
sweep off all things in its way before it. 
At present he contended that popular 
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opinion found its way sufficiently into the 
House—first, by means of the number of 
Members returned for popular places; 
and, secondly, from the very fact of the 
great numbers of the House. It was im- 
possible that in an assembly of 600 per- 
sons there should not be a great infusion 
of popular spirit. And, although it cer- 
tainly was most desirable that the popular 
voice should be heard in the Legislature, 
it was not less desirable that it ought not 
to be permitted entirely to overpower the 
expression of the sentiments of the other 
orders in the State; and, above all, it was 
desirable that means should be taken for 
diminishing the danger that would arise 
from any sudden ebullition of popular 
feeling leading to measures of precipitation 
in that House. On these principles he 
could never approve of converting the 
House of Commons of England into an 
assembly of delegates; he could never 
approve of rendering it an assembly of 
such a nature that it should merely repre- 
sent the popular voice; that it should 
merely represent the opinions of a certain 
class of voters. Now,*in his opinion, the 
object of the Bill which they were called 
upon to pass was to do this. Its object 
was to put an end to the representation of 
the Monarchy and the Aristocracy ; and 
to convert the House into an Assembly of 
Delegates ; of individuals, not speaking 
their own sentiments and opinions, but 
representing what they believed to be 
the sentiments and opinions of those by 
whom they were delegated. The object 
of this Bill was, beyond all question, 
to put an end to the monarchy and to 
the aristocracy, and to send individuals 
into Parliament as the Representatives 
of districts, who by giving vent to the 
ebullitions of the public voice, might 
drown and overpower any accents which 
might be raised in defence of other bran- 
ches of the Constitution. He would not 
detain the House by any dissertations upon 
the Constitution, he would merely refer to 
the opinions which had been given on 
that subject by the theorizers, or, as some 
might call them, the theorists on the other 
side of the water. This was the first time 


on which any Government which had 
swayed the destinies of a prosperous and 
contented people had ever thrown down 
before the people the right of discussing all 
the principles by which they were governed. 
The great theorists on the other side of the 
water, among whom no system of govern- 
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ment was certain or stable, among whom 
no Ministry lasted for three months toge~ 
ther, had never carried their views so far 
as to concede solely to the people the 
right of instituting laws. Nothing of the 
kind had occurred in France, in the fre- 
quent changes which had taken place both 
before and after the despotism. of Bona- 
parte, when the people were obliged to 
consider and decide upon what plan of 
government it might be expedient to adopt. 
in England, by the system now proposed, 
the people were travelling, by rapid strides, 
to a revolution. The history of Poland 
was sufficient to show the disastrous effects 
resulting from such a course of proceeding. 
If the Bill under consideration were al- 
lowed to become Jaw, then the present form 
of government in this country could not 
long exist: it must necessarily pass, and 
that by hasty strides, into a Republic; 
and the transit would be accompanied with 
the most calamitous consequences to the 
country. The advantages derived from 
the return of Members for certain places 
by a small constituency, under the influ- 
ence of individuals of rank and fortune, 
were, in his opinion, invaluable. A sug- 
gestion had indeed been thrown out on 
this subject. It had been said, that those 
Members who were thus nominated were 
not the Representatives of the whole class 
of the individuals by whom they were so 
nominated ; and that it would be better 
for individuals of rank and fortune to join 
together, and vote for their own particular 
Representatives. This suggestion had a 
specious appearance; but it had this great 
defect, that it would fail to secure the 
proper influence which the Crown ought 
to possess in that House. A noble friend 
of his on the other side had, in the course 
of an argument in favour of the Bill, and 
with a view to show that the constitution 
of the House was not calculated to con- 
sult the;best interests of the public, ana- 
lysed the majorities by which, at various 
neriods, Ministers had been supported when 
they were, as his noble friend conceived, 
in the wrong; and had shown, that for 
those majorities they were, of all classes 
of Representatives in that House, least of 
all indebted to those who were considered 
as popular Representatives. Now, in the 
first place, he begged to observe, that it 
was entirely an assumption on the part of 
his noble friend, that, in the cases to 
which he had alluded, and in which Minis- 
ters had been supported by majorities, 
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that those majorities were in the wrong. 
The question was not what any political 
party had thought of those measures, but 
what was thought of them generally by 
the country. It did not follow, that be- 
cause a Government measure was thought 
wrong by Gentlemen in opposition to Go- 
vernment, that the country at large must 
think that measure a wrong one. It was 
undoubtedly true that, in various cases, 
many hon. Members, and excellent men 
too, had voted in support of particular 
measures of a particular Government, al- 
though of those measures they highly dis- 
approved. Take, for instance, the case of 
the Walcheren expedition. There could be 
no doubt, tat many hon. members voted 
in support of Ministers on that occasion, 
who nevertheless strongly condemned that 
expedition. But they did so on the prin- 
ciple that they should otherwise endanger 
the existence of an Administration of whom 
generally they approved, and thereby in- 
jure, instead of benefitting the country. 
He would suppose a case which might 
easily occur; that of a measure of the 
greatest wisdom, proposed by an able 
Cabinet, after the greatest deliberation ; 
and yet against which the current of 
popular opinion should strongly run. As 
the House was at present constituted, the 
Members of counties would be under the 
necessity, against their own conviction, of 
voting against such a measure, in order 
that they might be enabled to keep their 
seats. He stated this to show how unsafe 
it would be for any Administration to rely 
solely upon a popular Representation in 
that House; asthe members of such a 
Representation would be compelled to vote 
against their own judgment, for fear 
of being turned out of their seats. If 
the 10/. household franchise were estab- 
lished, the Representatives of such a con- 
stituency would be nothing but delegates. 
Under such circumstances what stability 
could any Administration possess? For 
instance, there were two great questions 
—the Corn-laws and the Currency: he 
took it for granted that the majority of 
the present Cabinet were determined to 
maintain the Corn-laws and the laws re- 
specting the Currency; but could they 
do so if the whole of the Members of that 
House were as much obliged to attend to 
the popular voice asthe county Members ? 
He apprehended not. It was clear, there- 
fore, that such a system would be preg- 
nant with the most serious danger to the 
VOL, VII. {g2irt} 
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Constitution. A few words on the form- 
ation of the Bill undergonsideration. His 
Majesty’s Government had been blamed 
by a certain party for having been so tardy 
in carrying it through the House. He, 
for one, however, could attach no blame 
to them on that score. It had been said, 
that this Bill had been met with the 
strangest and most unaccountable de- 
lays on the part of the Opposition. For 
his own part, he would fearlessly assert, 
that he had never heard of any Constitu- 
tion that had been formed so soon as this 
new Constitution for Great Britain. It 
was brought down by the Minister—it was 
carried by acclamation both in and out of 
the House without investigation or de- 
liberation—and all this was done in a space 
of six weeks. It had been said by Mr. 
Fox, that ifa number of the wisest men 
were to sit down to form a Constitution, 
and were to expend much time in the 
undertaking, it was a hundred to one but 
that the result would be full of incon- 
sistencies and impracticabilities. A Con- 
stitution must be a growth; it must be 
made by degrees; it must go on step by 
step—now advancing, now receding. It 
could never be effected by any one sweep- 
ing measure. So far, therefore, was he 
from blaming the delay of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, he was only astonished at the 
rapidity with which they had concocted 
this new Constitution. He must say, 
however, that when he looked at the ma- 
chinery of the measure, he was convinced 
that it was impossible it could work. The 
theory could not be reduced to practice. 
There were two neighbouring clauses in the 
Bill so wholly inconsistent with one an- 
other, that he really wondered that their 
incompatibility could escape the attention 
of the framers of the Bill. The first re- 
lated to the clause respecting leasehold- 
ers, an objection to which had already 
been discussed, but which, as it stood, 
was wholly inconsistent with the clause 
which immediately followed. There was 
one clause which gave a leaseholder for 
sixty years, of lands of the value of 100. 
a-year, the right of voting. If he assign 
that lease to another person, the latter 
would have a right of voting. And if an 
under-lease were granted, or a derivative 
lease, the under-lessee would also have a 
right of voting, if he were the actual oc - 
cupier. Hence it followed, that a lease of 
land of 10/. yearly value could be made 
the basis of two votes. No man who 
G 
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understood the construction of the clause 
could doubt the proposition, that, pro- 
vided the lands or tenements leased be of 
the yearly value of 10/., the original lessee 
or his assignee of the whole term, would 
have a vote—and if the one or the other 
should grant an under-lease to an occu- 
pier, reserving only 10/,and 1s. the occupier 
would also have a vote, whilst the lease- 
holder retained his vote for property that 
was of no value to him beyond the Is. per 
annum. But the clause immediately fol- 
lowing, which applied to freehold leases 
for lives, and was intended to rajse the 
qualification of that class of voters from 
40s. a year to 101,, provided that no 
owner of. a freehold lease, for the life of 
himself or any other, shall be allowed to 
vote hereafter, unless the lease was of the 
actual value to him of 101, a year. If 
lands of the yearly value of 19/. a year 
should be held under a freehold lease at 
the reserved rent of 10/. a year, the lessee 
could not vote, because, though the lands 
might be worth 19/., yet he paying 107, 
to his landlord, the lease was worth no 
more than 9/. a year to him ;—whereas, in 
the former case, the occupier would vote 
and the lessee too would vote, though his 
lease was worth but Is. a year to him, 
provided the lands were of the yearly value 
of 10/. So that, by this ingenious incon- 
sistency, the Bill destroyed an existing 
right of voting in respect of lands of the 
value of 19/. a year, and set up two votes 
in respect of other lands of the value of 
little more than 10/.a year. This objec- 
tion, however, applied not to the ma- 
chinery of the Bill, but to the inconsistency 
which the mere love of change—for the 
sake of change only—had introduced into 
the rights of voting. That which might 
properly be called the machinery of the 
Bill, he was satisfied could never be 
brought into operation. A number of 
customs and Acts of Parliament, which 
now regulate both the rights of voting and 
the modes of election, and which were well 
understood, would be at once abolished, 
and in their place was to be introduced a 
machinery altogether new and studiously 
complicated. He was at a loss to con- 
ceive how the machinery respecting re- 
gistration ; by the Overseers of parishes, 
could be brought into operation. The 
Overseers of the poor in every parish were 
to make out a list of all the persons en- 
titled to vote. Had hon. Gentlemen con- 
sidered who those Overseers of the poor 
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most frequently were. The Act of Parlia- 
ment required that they should be sub- 
stantial householders, and in country pa- 
rishes they were mostly farmers engaged in 
the pursuits of husbandry. These Overseers 
were now to be made political agents, and 
this Bill would make them political agents 
in all the parishes in England. In towns 
where the elective franchise. depends upon 
scot-and-lot, these officers were alread 

too much political agents; but this Bill 
would make them so generally. It would 
make officers, who were appointed, alio 
intuitu of avery different description from 
that for which they were intended. How 
was the Overseer of the poor to know 
who wasafreeholder who was a copyholder, 
who a leaseholder, who the holder of a 
101. house, within the district? When 
the list was formed, the officer would be 
bound to place it in various conspicuous 
places. The farmers who were compelled to 
take upon themselves the office of overseers 
of the poor were very harshly treated ; 
it was clear that they could seldom be 
competent to make out the lists, which 
they were nevertheless required to make 
out, and stick upon the church door on two 
successive Mondays after making them out. 
They must necessarily employ an attor- 
ney; and this consideration added to the 
justice of the observation, that there never 
was a bill calculated to be more productive 
to the lawyers. The Overseers were also 
required to make a copy of the list, to be 
perused at any time by persons demanding 
to see it; and they were also to receive 
notices in writing of objections to persons 
being comprehended in the list, as well as 
of omissions init. Let it be recollected, 
that in the country, the Overseers of the 
poor were farmers, who had their agricul- 
tural labours to attend to, who were obliged 
to go to market, and whose time was 
necessarily occupied in a variety of other 
ways ; and yet this uncongenial task was 
to be superadded. But what were these 
Overseers to do further? They were to 
send the lists to the High Constable, who 
was to send them to the Clerk of the 
Peace, who was to arrange them alpha- 
betically. Let it be recollected, too, that 
the Clerk of the Peace had no pay, and 
that this was to be done once a-year. The 
Clerk of the Peace was to send his lists to 
the Sheriff. The Sheriff was exceedingly 
ill used: having appointed a Monday for 
the nomination, if there appeared to be 
more than two candidates, he was to ap- 
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oint Wednesday for the election. What 
fad the Sheriff to do in the intermediate 
single day? To build fifteen booths (it 
being provided that no voter should have 
to go more than fifteen miles to the place 
of election, although how that could be 
accomplished in various counties, for in- 
stance, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
he could hardly conceive), to appoint fif- 
teen Under-sheriffs, and fifteen Poll-clerks, 
and to cause fifteen copies to be made of 
the register—all in one day. Take the 
neighbourhood of Skipton, Settle, and 
Harrowgate, and wherever they fixed the 
position of polling places, it must fall 
out that in some parts of the county, 
there would be many freeholders more 
than fifteen miles distant from any poll- 
ing-booth. Skipton, for example, was 
twenty miles from Harrowgate, and sixteen 
from Settle. It would, therefore, not suit 
either of them. Blubber Houps, a mere 
village on the moors, might suit both 
these places, but would not suit Settle; 
and Gargrave, a small village between 
Skipton and Settle, might suit these, but 
was not within fifteen miles either of 
Ingleton or Clapham, both towns of some 
population on the borders of the county. 
If the Sheriff were to make all these pre- 
parations before the day of nomination, and 
it was to turn out that there was no cone 
test, the expense would fall on himself. 
He begged leave to say a few words of the 
Barristers to be appointed under the Bill. 
He confessed that he should be sur- 
prised if a sufficient number of Barristers 
could be found to carry the cbjects of the 
Bill into effect. The risk they would run 
was great. If they acted wrong, or were 
even suspected of doing wrong, they 
would be exposed, first to the decision of a 
Committee of that House, who might 
award costs and penalties against them; 
secondly, to an action brought for da- 
mages before a Jury by the party pro- 
fessing to be aggrieved; and thirdly, toa 
gui tam action by a common informer, 
who might recover 500/. Thus tie 
Barrister would be subject to three fines. 
Then as to the appointment of the Bar- 
risters; if the younger members of the 
Bar were what they were when he knew 
them better, he thought few gentlemen 
would be found to accept situations 
under the Bill, Their duties must be 
performed between the 10th of October 
and the 25th of November. Now, the 
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and Term on the 2nd of November. To 
accept situations under the Bill, Barris- 
ters must, therefore, give up the Quarter 
Sessions and Term. None would do that 
but those utterly without experience, and 
utterly unqualified. He therefore thought 
that it was impossible that the profession 
could furnish a sufficient number of com- 
petent members for the purpose. The 
Bill appeared to him to be a receipt for 
stirring up the people, and keeping them 
in a constant state of agitation. Suppose 
they could not find a sufficient number of 
Barristers, how was the Bill to be carried 
into effect? Let the House also look to 
the probable elections for large towns, 
By examining the population returns, it 
appeared that more than a third of the 
voters in Manchester to be created by 
the Bill, would be householders of be- 
tween 10/. and 20/. The Representatives 
therefore, of that most important, inter- 
esting, and opulent town, would be chosen 
by the working classes. Such, he con- 
ceived, would be the case in all great 
manufacturing towns, It was a differ- 
ent thing in small towns, not manu- 
facturing. In such a place, for instance, 
as Richmond, in Yorkshire, a man worth 
1,500/. a-year might probably inhabit 
a house of 10/. a year, But in large 
manufacturing towns it was clear that 
the Members would be chosen, and in 
many cases with mistaken views of their 
own interest, by the working classes. 
And when it was considered how much 
the manufacturing exceeded the agri- 
cultural classes in activity and _perse- 
verance, they might soon expect, that the 
Corn-laws would be repealed, and that the 
first blow to all property, the confiscation 
of the property of the Church, would soon 
be given. He had trespassed long upon 
the patience of the House ; but feeling that 
the proposed measure was pregnant with 
danger to all those institutions which they 
had been accustomed to hear spoken of 
with praise, he should have been guilty of 
a neglect of his public duty if he had 
not strongly protested against its adoption. 
Lord Morpeth would not trouble the 
House long; for if he had been unwilling 
to arrest the progress of the Bill by any 
observations, he was still less disposed 
now to retard its triumph. He would, 
however, make one or two remarks; but 
would not enter into the details which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had treated 
"— that ingenuity of which he was #0 
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great a master, although not with that ex- 
treme shortness which he complimented 
himself by anticipating in the early part 
of hisspeech. He regretted that the hon. 
and Jearned Gentleman had not attended 
the Committee on the Bill,-where the de- 
tails into which he had that night entered 
would have been perfectly in place. A 
new line of assertion and attitude of hos- 
tility had been taken by the opponents of 
the measure ;—not by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, he was too able a tactitian; 
but by thosé who were more impetuous in 
their temperament, both in and out of the 
House. They founded their hopes of 
annihilating the Bill upon this ground :— 
Not having been able to strangle it in its 
cradle, or to change it at nurse; as it had 
arrived at a state of manhood unaltered, 
they hit upon the device of asserting that 
there was a re-action in the country re- 
specting it. From the position which he 
had the honour to hold, he was brought 
into contact with large bodies of the people 
and with divers interests. In the pro- 
gress of the measure, it had been his effort 
to discourage, rather than to stir up, the 
general dissatisfaction which was provok- 
ed by the tardiness of the movements of 
the House; fearing, as he did, that the 
free discussion which undoubtedly ought 
to take place on all questions of import- 
ance, might be interrupted. But he 
would take upon himself to say, that the 
feelings of the people of this country, 
either in their general desire for Reform, 
or in their wish for this Bill in particular, 
had experienced no such re-action. Tired, 
sated, and worn, the public mind might be, 
and no wonder, by the eternal repetitions, 
and by the tautological criticism, which 
had taken place, not only on the most 
prominent, but on the most insignificant 
parts of the Bill; and more on the latter 
than on the former. Of fatigue there was 
much—of disgust there was some; but of 
re-action there was none. Let those who 
thought the fate of the Peerage wrapt up 
in the fate of Gatton, or the fate of the 
Monarchy involved in that of Old Sarum; 
or who believed that the majority of that 
House were a band of conspirators whose 
object was the destruction of the Constitu- 
tion, continue to think so; but let them 
not think that the people of England were 
changed, or that they were disposed to 
forego their settled purpose to obtain a 
Reform in Parliament. How inconsist- 
ent was the course pursued by their oppo- 
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nents! First, they represented the country 
as indifferent to Reform, and then they de- 
clared that the people were so obstinately 
attached to it, that they would not be sa- 
tisfied with the present Bill, but would 
press for ulterior measures. First, they 
imputed languor to the people; and then 
immediately charged them with ' over- 
activity and love of mischief. In one 
breath they asserted that the country 
viewed the proposed change with indiffer- 
ence, and were quite ready to acquiesce in 
things remaining as they were; and then 
they declared that it would be impossible 
to satisfy the country, even after the 
abuses complained of had been removed, 
and the benefits wished for had been con- 
ferred. It had become fashionable (and 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had com- 
plied with the mode) to disparage manu- 
facturing and commercial bodies, and to 
attribute to them undue motives. No 
classes of men, however, were better capa- 
ble of estimating the rights of property and 
the value of order. The congregation of 
men in large masses was in his opinion, 
better calculated to elicit truth than error. 
His hon. and learned friend began with 
stating, that the manufacturing classes 
would commence by attacking Church pro- 
perty, and would end by attacking every 
kind of property. Now, any attempt at 
such wholesale public robbery would affect 
the interests of the commercial classes more 
than those of any other portion of the com- 
munity. His hon, and learned friend had 
painted in glowing colours the danger of 
that House becoming the organ of measures 
purely popular; but his hon. friend had 
not adverted to the propriety of allowing 
any interest to have its due influence in 
the State. This Bill would give Repre- 
sentatives to the towers of Belvoir and the 
demesnes of Lowther, in conjunction with 
the looms of Manchester and the forges of 
Sheffield. He hoped the qualification 
was high enough to secure due considera- 
tion for property and order, and that it 
was not too high to be attained by the 
humblest of an industrious population. 

The Bill would, therefore, give to industry 
and integrity at once an excitement and 

areward. He would not, however, go into 

the details of the measure which had been 

so long before the House. He would only 

express a hope, that the expectations which 

ithad excited would not be disappointed 

by any fraud, or soured by any unnecessary 
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some persons blind to the imposing spec- 
tacle, and deaf to the harmony of an 
united people. But he was glad that a 
majority so disposed was not to be found 
in that Assembly. He hoped that the 
same feeling would appear in that ancient 
and honoured Aristocracy, which had 
hitherto supported the struggles of free- 
dom ; which had contributed to give the 
people Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights, 
and Catholic Emancipation. He could 
see no solid ground for any apprehension 
arising from the adoption of the measure. 
It would not remove one security for 
honour; it would not hold out one tempta- 
tion to vice; it would not destroy one 
incentive to virtue. What they waged 
war against was corruption ; and by de- 
stroying it, he trusted that the Legislature 
would regain that confidence on the part 
of the people, which alone could enable 
them to act in a manner consistent with 
the happiness and dignity of the country. 
He would not trespass longer upon the 
House. He hoped that, under the blessing 
of Almighty God, they would never rue 
the hour.when, listening to the petitions 
of the people, they would give their sanc- 
tion to a measure, the effect of which 
would be to, unite the kingdom, from one 
end of it to the other, in one feeling of 
concord and harmony. 

Mr. Pemberton said, that if upon this 
momentous question the most experienced 
and respected Members of the House 
found it necessary to apologize for claiming 
its attention, it was impossible that he 
could presume to do so without asking for 
their utmost indulgence. In contem- 
plating the question as it now stood before 
them, he thought it impossible that any 
mind could fail to be astonished at the 
course which had been taken by the pro- 
posers and the supporters of this Bill. 
When such an unexampled change in the 
institutions of a country was proposed to 
be made, it appeared to him to be a 
natural and unavoidable duty of those 
who proposed it, in the first place, to point 
out the defects in the old system, which 
constituted the necessity of the change, 
and then to shew in what manner the 
defects of the old system would be cor- 
rected and removed by the new one. In 
the course of the debate upon this mea- 
sure, they had, indeed, heard much of 
corruption, of close boroughs, and of the 
scandal of Peers nominating the Members 
of that House; but of how those abuses 
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and those scandals were to be remedied by 
the Bill they had heard just nothing. 
They were told that there were places 
with a large number of inhabitants with- 
out Representatives, while smaller places 
with few inhabitants returned Members to 
Parliament. Now, he could understand 
this as a grievance if the only object of 
the Representation was that of numbers, 
and if property, intelligence, and the 
common interests of the mass of society 
were not entitled or intended to be repre- 
sented inthe House of Commons. But if 
the latter were the legitimate objects of 
Representation, then he would say, let 
any man look round that assembly and 
tell him what class in the community was 
not represented by some of its Members? 
Was it the agricultural, the commercial, 
the manufacturing, the colonial, the mili- 
tary, the naval, or the professional? or 
were they not all in some way, or 
through some competent organ or efficient 
channel, represented or protected? He 
would ask what individual was there, not 
only in this country, but in the almost 
boundless empire which she has extended 
to the remotest parts of the world—what 
individual was there, to the lowest bonds- 
man, down to the negro slave, who, if he 
had a complaint to make, real or imagin- 
ary, would not find in that House a 
hundred tongues ready to give it utter- 
ance, and make it heard? If such, then, 
had been the practical working of the 
system which had been so long established 
in the country, if all these good effects had 
been produced by its operation, was it 
wise, he would ask, that they should look 
too curiously into the machine, with a view 
of detecting imperfections in the con- 
struction ? And if this had been the result 
of the old system, what was to be ex- 
pected from the new? Could it be ex- 
pected that two systems, one professing to 
be the opposite to the other, could produce 
the same effects? Could they reasonably 
expect that the same varied provision for 
all the diversified interests and wants of 
the community which had been found to 
arise from their system of anomalies, as it 
had been called, would also arise, as the 
emergencies or enterprise of the country 
demanded them, from this system, based 
on the dullest uniformity? And if a 
change so extensive, and at least capable 
of leading to the most disastrous conse- 
quences, were to be adopted at all, was 
it to be at a time when the whole of con. 
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tinental Europe was convulsed, and when 
the ground was rocking under our feet 
in our own island ? As he understood it, 
an ostensible principle of the Bill was, 
that the Representation should be placed 
in the hands of two opposing classes, and 
imtwo only—the manufacturing and the 
infeakarts. He understood it to be the 
expectation of the movers of the Bill, that 
in towns as in counties the Members 
returned should be the Representatives of 
the places with which they were locally 
connected. This would have the effect, 
then, of throwing the Representation into 
the possession of the landed and manu- 
facturing interests, to the exclusion of 
all others. Those classes might be satis- 
fied with such a system; but what would 
be the ultimate feeling of other parties 
when they found themselves deprived of 
the benefits which they had derived from 
the Constitution? He would ask the hon. 
Alderman, the member for the city of 
Léndon—and he had a great respect for 
the members for the City—he would ask 
the hon. Member, whether even he would 
think it well that the House of Commons 
should be composed exclusively of alder- 
men. It had been said, and in his mind 
justly, that the tendency of the Bill was 
to disturb the balance of power in the 
different branches of the Legislature. 
Control was the essence of Government; 
and there was too much reason to doubt 
that, if the people, merely because it had 
been suggested strongly to them by par- 
ticular parties in politics to make a de- 
mand for a particular concession, were to 
be always indulged, any man would be 
found hereafter to guide with firmness 
the helm of the State. Little might be 
anticipated from the labours of any Legis- 
Jature which, like that to be formed 
under the Reform Bill, must be so trem- 
blingly alive to the wishes and the will of 
their constituents. Wretched indeed must 
be that Government which could not dis- 
tinguish between the will of the people 
and the clamour of the mob. It had 
been well observed— 

* £’en nations sink by darling schemes depressed.” 
But it was said, that the balance of the 
Constitution had already been destroyed 
by the increased influence of the aris- 
tocracy. This was asserted; but what 
proof was adduced in support of this 
assertion? The House would well re- 
member the time when nothing was more 
common than to hear of the increasing 
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influence of the Crown in that House. 
Only a few years had passed since they 
adopted a very memorable resolution 
upon the subject, and within a very few 
years it was very much the fashion to 
attribute many evils to the same cause. 
But what was the fact now? In the 
whole of these protracted debates, in the 
course of which many extreme and ex- 
aggerated opinions had, no doubt, been 
expressed on both sides, not one man had 
been found bold or extravagant enough to 
assert, that the influence of the Crown 
was now increasing. And so it was of 
the aristocracy. What man would be 
found to say in the face of the late elec- 
tions that the aristocratic power in that 
House was becoming dangerous to the 
Constitution? He should like to know 
whether it would be said that the aris- 
tocracy of the country were favourable to 
the measure in the same proportion as 
the Members of that House? Let that 
question be answered by the Members for 
the universities, who might be said, 
emphatically, to represent the education 
and the intelligence of the country. 
Were they, or even a majority of them, 
in favour of the measure? How then 
was the aristocracy to have its just influ- 
ence upon the legislation of the country ? 
Was it in a House of Peers, which was 
not to be allowed to exercise an unbiassed 
judgment of its own without being threat- 
ened to be borne down by popular vio- 
lence? He was not blind to some de- 
fects —he should perhaps rather call them 
eye-sores—in the Constitution. But he 
would rather keep that Constitution, 
with all its theoretic defects and all its 
practical blessings, than cast it away to 
gamble for a new oue in the lottery of 
revolutions. Amongst the means which 
had been adopted with a view to influence 
the decision of that House, there was one 
which he had heard addressed to them 
with humiliation and shame, and it was 
this :—They had been told that, be the 
measure what it might, good or bad, they 
must pass it, for fear of the danger which 
would attend its rejection. With shame 
and humiliation he had known a British 
House of Commons submit to hear such a 
proposition. They were told that they 
must pass a law, even of which their 
consciences might disapprove, in the 
terror of what might be done by guilty 
men capable of committing violence upon 
the established laws and institutions of 
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the country, or by the far guiltier, who 
were capable of inciting others to violence 
which they dared not themselves to com- 
mit. But was this all the danger of which 
they might incur a risk? Were those 
who called upon them to avoid the danger 
of rejecting this Bill prepared to guarantee 
them against the danger that would arise 
from the passing of the Bill, after the 
people had found how cruelly it had dis- 
appointed the hopes and expectations 
which its authors had taught them to 
cherish? From it they expected to be 
relieved from the payment of taxes, to 
have the price of bread much reduced 
by the repeal of the Corn-laws, and to 
be released from the burthen of tithes, 
besides other disagreeable engagements 
which they might understand according 
to their own convenience and circum- 
starfces, What, then, was to guard the 
House against a re-action of public feeling 
when the people found that these things 
did not happen, and which he knew 
could not happen, unless all the pledges 
solemnly given to that House by his 
Majesty’s Government should first be 
violated? And if those pledges were 
violated, and the property of the Church 
suffered to be invaded, then the next step 
in the career of Reform would be the 
plunder of the funds. He believed, how- 
ever, that his Majesty’s Ministers would 
keep their pledges, that they would do 
their duty, and resist the completion of 
that which they had begun. But the 
moment they should stop in their course, 
what would be the consequence? That 
moment they would cease to be leaders. 
That moment those who now swelled the 
ranks of his Majesty’s Ministers, those 
upon whose support this measure would 
have been carried, would go forward in 
the course, of which they had declared the 
measure to be a step. And then, in the 
same spirit of terror, the House would be 
called upon to concede Universal Suffrage, 
which would then mean universal plunder. 
Then his Majesty’s present Ministers 
would no doubt exchange places with 
them (the Opposition), and attempt to 
stand in the breach which they themselves 
had made against as desperate a crew as 
ever rushed to crime and rapine over 
ruined thrones and desecrated altars. 
Believing as he did, that these must be 
the ultimate results of the course on 
which the Government had embarked, he 
could not in his conscience consent to the 
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the Representation in that House; and if 
in the means he saw objections of so 
powerful a nature, there was certainly 
nothing in the times which they had 
chosen calculated to reconcile the change 
to his mind. He would not go further into 
the subject, or enter at all into its details, 
at that late stage. The fatal decree had 
gone forth as far as that House had the 
power to declare it; but there was another 
place in which the rights and the institu- 
tions of the country had ever found their 
dauntless and unflexible defenders. “‘ And 
if,” continued the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, ‘“‘ the Barons of England inherit 
with their titles the spirit of their fore- 
fathers—they will dare to tell their Sove- 
reign and the people that they will not 
have the laws of England changed. Upon 
that hope we now rely; but if that hope 
fails us, and this mighty change in the 
Constitution shall be effected, then, when 
they shall witness the unhappy accom- 
plishments of their predictions, it will be 
at least the consolation of those who have 
opposed this measure, through a contest 
of unexampled difficulty, in the face of an 
overwhelming majority within the walls of 
this House, and in spite of the taunts and 
reproaches which have been heaped upon 
them from without—then it will be their 
proud and lasting consolation that they 
stood up for the interests of the Crown and 
of the people in the last House of Com- 
mons that was ever assembled in Eng- 
land.” 

Lord Newark said, that during the 
progress of this Bill through the Commit- 
tee, he for one had too earnestly desired 
its success to interfere with any observa- 
tions, except upon the single clausein which 
he was particularly interested ; but now 
that it had reached its present final stage, 
he wished to say a few words upon the 
history of the last eight weeks. Gentlemen 
need not be afraid of his troubling them at 
any length, he should scarcely even allow 
himself to be tempted to go into the principle 
of the Bill. What language was it that the 
supporters of the Bill were met with at 
the commencement of these proceedings ? 
They were told, that a measure of this 
momentous character could never be fitly 
debated, or fairly settled, in a Parliament 
of which a majority was alleged to have 
entered this House bound hand and foot 
to the Bill, and nothing but the Bill. And 
now were they not told, that these very 
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majorities had so cut down, and changed, 
and maltreated the measure, that its best 
friends could scarcely recognize it again ? 
He agreed with neither of these assertions; 
he utterly dissented from both; but he 
asked, whether the one did not afford a 
complete refutation of the other? They 
were told, that they ought to hear counsel 
for Appleby, for that otherwise foul wrong 
would bedone to aset of innocent boroughs, 
if their fate were to depend upon the 
caprice of the Government, and if such a 
mass of venerable Representation was suf- 
fered to die unheard ; had it died unheard 
—had this supposed caprice of Govern- 
ment carried all blindly before it? or had 
not nineteen alterations been allowed to be 
made in the original schedules of A and B? 
They were told, that in the conduct of the 
disfranchisement part of the Bill, his Ma- 
jesty’s Government had done a monstrous 
thing, by taking a census long gone by, 
and legislating in 1831 upon the standard 
of 1821. Now, what said the Returns? 
From them it appeared, that if the census 
of 1831 had been taken as the guide, seven 
boroughs might have been saved out of 
ninety-seven—seven boroughs, whose total 
amount of assessed taxes in 1830 did not 
exceed one-seventh of that paid by one 
single borough in schedule D. They might 
have saved, then, these seven boroughs. 
They might have saved them, perhaps, at 
the expense of seven populous and wealthy 
towns: but he asked whether, if they had 
so saved them, they should have gained 
anything on the score of consistency or 
expediency? and whether, by so saving 
them, they should have adhered more 
closely than they now had to the preamble 
and spirit of the Bill? They were told, 
when they came to the question of en- 
franchisement, that it was monstrous so to 
adjust the Representation as to overpower 
the southern division of England with the 
new and overwhelming weight given to 
the northern. The House can hardly 
have forgotten how, at the commence- 
ment of schedule B, now some weeks 
ago, the evening’s entertainment was 
ushered in by the right hon. Baronet, the 
member for Tamworth, with a lecture on 
the map, in which he divided England, 
with considerable ceremony, into two great 
pormone, and sounded on the map the 
oud note of alarm to the southern district, 
and proclaimed to the agricultural interest 
of England, that, by this Bill, it would 
be utterly sacrificed to the manufacturing 
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interest. The right hon. Baronet’s pro- 
position he well remembered was this— 
‘that this Bill gave an immense prepon- 
derance to the northern, or manufacturing 
district, and greatly and unduly lessened 
the weight and importance of the southern 
district, which comprised the chief agri- 
cultural counties of England.” Now he 
(Lord Newark) must confess, that the so- 
lemnity of the right hon. Baronet’s address, 
and his appeal to the fears and sympathies 
of the ill-used and soon to be overwhelmed 
southern district, powerfully arrested his 
attention. He would not say, that it gave 
him any qualms for schedule B, upon 
which they were then on the point of 
entering; and he could not say, that it 
excited in his mind any of those regrets 
for schedule A, with which the speech of 
the right hon. Baronet himself overflowed ; 
but though it did not produce exactly 
these effects, still he could not hear this 
monstrous and undue preponderance as- 
serted by such high authority, without 
feeling a disposition to inquire a little how 
the fact really stood, and whether his 
Majesty’s Ministers had indeed so unskil- 
fully trimmed the balance as to sacrifice 
the southern to the northern district of 
England. Now, how stood the facts with 
respect to this terrible preponderance, as 
proposed by the Bill? He was not going 
to enter into any details; but he would 
state to the House, in a few words, how 
the fact did stand. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet had divided England, as far as his 
division goes, fairly enough; in his 
northern division he had eighteen counties 
to twenty-two in the southern; and upon 
a comparison of these two divisions by 
the three several tests of extent, popula- 
tion, and wealth, it appeared that the 
northern division was to the southern, in 
extent, as twenty-four to twenty-six; in 
population, as about five-and-a-half to six; 
and in wealth, as about twenty-three to 
twenty-eight. He (Lord Newark) was 
aware, that the valuation of 1815, from 
which the comparison as to wealth had 
been taken could not be called a very 
sure guide for 1831; but the House would 
recollect, that the present question was 
not one of aggregate amount, but of pro- 
portion only—of proportion between these 
two great divisions of the country; and 
he thought it would be admitted, either 
that the increase of wealth in these two 
great divisions, since 1815, had preserved 
the same proportion as then existed; or 
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else, that if either of these two divisions 
had increased in wealth in a greater ratio 
than the other, it was the northern or 
manufacturing district which had done so, 
rather than the southern or agricultural : 
in which case it would have so much the 
better title toa preponderance of Members, 
Here, then, they had the three tests— 
extent, population, and wealth. In extent, 
the northern was to the southern as 
twenty-four to twenty-six; in population, 
as five-and-a-half to six, and in wealth, 
as twenty-three to twenty-eight. They had 
only to apply these facts to the proposed 
adjustment of the Representation, and 
they would see what would become of the 
right hon. Baronet’s “ terrible preponder- 
ance.” It appeared, then, that the Bill 
gave to the northern division 196 Members 
—viz. sixty-seven county, and 129 borough 
Members ; and that it gave to the southern 
248 Members—viz. seventy-seven county, 
and 171 borough Members. Now, with 
these facts before them, he asked, what 
became of the monstrous preponderance 
of the northern division? So far from 
there being any preponderance at all in 
favour of the north, the fact was, that the 
southern division had seventeen or eighteen 
more Members allotted to it than it would 
be entitled to, either in proportion to its 
extent, population, or wealth; and, to 
make the thing perfect, they only wanted 
some Gentleman to get up on behalf of 
the northern district, and complain of the 
undue favour shown to the southern by 
the allotment to it of these seventeen 
Members more than its just and fair pro- 
portion. There would be this difference 
then, that if any Gentleman did so, the 
facts of the case would bear him out. He 
begged pardon of the House for having 
been tempted to enter into these details, 
but he must plead this as an excuse, that 
any assertion coming from the right hon. 
Baronet carried with it such high authority 
as to make him (Lord Newark) anxious, 
that those whose attention might not 
happen to have been directed to this part 
of the subject, should not be misled by that 
high authority. Then next came the division 
of counties, the project for colonial Repre- 
sentation and the motion to admit tenants- 
at-will to vote. Upon the two former of 
these questions the cloven foot of opposi- 
tion peeped out in rather an amusing way. 
The division of counties—rather a conser- 
vative enactment one should have thought 
“was opposed, might and main, by two 
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great legal authorities, the declared and 
strenuous advocates of the influence of 
property and the nomination system; and 
the project for direct Representation for 
the colonies was, on the other hand, sup- 
ported by a long string, not of Reformers, 
but of the very able and consistent Anti- 
reforming advocates of virtual Representa- 
tion. Now, one word upon this subject of 
the colonies. He should be glad to know 
whether it was by schedulesA and B that 
they had been hitherto represented? He 
believed, upon inquiry, it would be found, 
certainly not in a great measure—and if 
so, why then what became of the great, 
and serious, and novel difficulty which this 
Bill was to create in that respect? He 
had a list of Members connected with the 
colonies who sat in the last Parliament, 
which, perhaps, it was better to take than 
the present, since it could not be said that 
they were elected under any circumstances 
of excitement, which might have had 
the effect of making the return of persons 
so connected less probable. They had, 
clear of either schedule, and wholly inde- 
pendent of A or B, the Members for 
Bucks, Sandwich, Rochester, Cricklade, 
Dumfries, Bridgewater, Wexford borough, 
and perhaps they might add Bristol and 
Kirkcudbright; whilst in A and B together, 
Hythe, Old Sarum, and Malmesbury, were 
the only instances, as far as he was aware. 
He thought this simple fact outweighed a 
good many of those denunciations against 
the Bill which were founded upon the 
supposed forlorn and unprovided condition 
of the colonies under the proposed system. 
Of the great features of the Bill, there 
was one which he had left unnoticed—the 
101. franchise. Did hon. Gentlemen re- 
collect the cry with which this 10/. fran- 
chise was received when first brought 
forward? He perfectly remembered they 
heard of nothing but its dangerous uni- 
formity, the perils of a centralization of 
power, and the fatal error of lodging the 
entire political control of the State in the 
hands of a single class. This was what 
they said at a distance, and this did for 
some time; but when these clauses came 
to be discussed, what then? Why, the 
alleged uniformity became a detected 
fallacy, and with infinite promptitude they 
gave it up, and turned round upon them 
(the Reform party) for creating, as they 
said, Universal Suffrage in one place, 
and a close corporation of ten-pounders 
in another, As a looker-on he could not, 
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but admire these tactics: as a well-wisher 
of Reform, he might be permitted to turn 
them to account. And now, in this 
eleventh hour, as it had been called, of the 
struggle, all he would ask of his opponents 
was, to apply this versatility which they 
had shown in objecting to the details, to 
their final consideration of the measure as 
a whole. Let them acknowledge, though in 
another form, their own dear conservative 
principle as the genius that has presided 
over this Bill; let them point to their 
victory recently gained (short-sighted as 
he thought the proposition was, upon 
which that victory was founded), but let 
them point to that victory, as a proof that 
the voice of the landowners was not utterly 
powerless in that House, and that the 
power of dictation will not perhaps be 
quite extinct in the country—let them 
cease to make common cause with the 
pot-wallopers; and may that victory 
revive their sinking hopes of a continuance 
of the monarchy! But let Reformers 
recollect, that the great advantage they 
have gained was, that in meeting hence- 
forward the demands of the unreasonable 
part of the community, they would be able, 
if this Bill passed, to appeal to the reason- 
able. Could they do this before, with such 
abuses staring thei in the face, and forcing 
as it were, the well-disposed alike and the 
ill-disposed part of the people into an un- 
natural combination against a power go- 
verning by such means? But now they 
would be able to make this appeal, for 
they would have ground to take, that was 
maintainable by reason; and he trusted 
they would maintain it. Jt was this para- 
mount consideration, and no vague desire 
of change, no love for any set of men, but 
a wish to get the sound part of society on 
their side against the unsound—this it 
was, he could truly say, that had made 
him a Reformer. 

Sir John Malcolm : If they who are in the 
frequent habit of addressing the House 
with so much eloquence feel it necessary, 
on rising on suchan occasion, to appeal to 
its indulgence in discussing this subject, 
how much more necessary must it be for 
me to do so, who am unpractised in debate, 
and little in the habit of addressing this or 
any other public assembly. Tf present 
myself to the House, therefore, with no 
other recommendation than that which 
attaches to one who endeavours in plain 
words to express what he feels deeply and 
sincerely, Art and eloquence form no 
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art of my oratory; but notwithstanding, 
I shall never hesitate to address the House 
whenever the interests of those with whom 
I have been connected during the greater 
part of an active life, are involved in any 
question before it. The subject of the 
Representation of India, has been fre- 
quently mentioned by me in the course of 
the debate on this question of Reform,and 
I had it in contemplation to have brought 
forward a specific motion upon it, and 
should have done so had I not clearly seen 
there was no hope of success—and I am 
not one of those who, in the absence of all 
prospect of attaining their object, can 
derive any gratification from embarrassing 
the House or creating delay. But 1 must 
be anxious to express, and to place on 
record at this moment, my sentiments 
upon points which possess, in my mind, an 
importance not inferior to any that have 
engaged the attention of this House. Sir, 
the effect of the demolition of the present 
system of Representation, will be, in many 
respects, injurious to the great empire of 
India. It cannot be doubted, that when 
the change which Ministers propose has 
been effected, it will be next to impossible 
for those who have attained a knowledge 
of that empire, by actual residence in it, 
to find a way into this House as they have 
done hitherto: conceiving, however, from 
what occurred on a former occasion, that it 
is useless to make any attempt to induce 
Ministers to supply the defect at this 
period, I can only recommend it to their 
future and most serious attention. | 
intended to trouble the House with few, if 
any, Observations upon the character of 
the great measure it is now proposed to pass. 
But the observations of the noble Lord, 
the member for Yorkshire, and some others, 
on the present occasion, require me to say 
something on the part I have taken in the 
discussions on this Bill. I have had no 
desire—nor have I seen any desire in 
others—to create delay by an eternity of 
debate. I assure the House that, from 
first to last, 1 have acted upon grounds 
which I honestly and conscientiously felt 


‘to be just; and I must say, that the opin- 


ions which I formerly expressed upon the 
measure have been confirmed by all that I 
have heard during its progress. I admit 
that change in the existing system of ourRe- 
presentation, in some degree, is required ; 
but I tremble—I can use no other word— 
at the extent to which this change is pro- 
posed to be carried, The experience of 
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my life has made me fear to speculate 
with the destinies of any country—and 
above all,with the destinies of my own, on 
the condition of which, at this epoch, the 
fate of Europe depends. 1 cannot but 
think that the warmest advocates of this 
measure must be of opinion with me, that 
if ever there was a period in the history of 
England, or of the civilized world, at which 
it was necessary to avoid any proceedings 
calculated to diminish the security, or 
withdraw the protection, necessary to 
guard the various interests of the State, 
the present is that period. The accumula- 
tion of property in this country, which, 
though greater here than in any other in 
the world, is also more widely and more 
generally distributed, comes not from 
the favour of Sovereigns, and is not gained 
by means that injure others, Those means 
by which individuals in England are en- 
riched benefit the State. Wealth, and 
great wealth, is attained by inventive 
genius—by talent—by superior industry 
and perseverance—and by commercial 
enterprise. With regard to the Aris- 
tocracy of England—against which, as 
well as masses of property, as a misleading 
Press terms them, I am sorry to see that a 
feeling of hostility exists in some quarters— 
it is unlike that of any country in the world. 
Itis of no caste—men of all ranks, even 
the lowest, may fairly aspire to enter this 
high grade through services in the navy or 
army, through the law or other channels, or 
by the attainment of property to an amount 
that gives them a consequence in the com- 
munity which entitles them to besoelevated. 
At present, Sir, all the institutions of the 
country are framed to protect this order of 
things. In short, as there is no man in 
the country by whom property and rank 
may not be attained, so there is no man to 
whom they are not secured. What more 
can be desired in any civilized nation in 
the universe? That defects exist, which 
it may be possible to remedy, no one can 
attempt to deny; but I maintain that, if 
ever there was a moment at which it was 
necessary to make the remedy for those 
defects as moderate as possible, lest it 
should endanger that to which it professes 
to give additional security, this is that 
moment, for all the civilized world is con- 
vulsed, and danger threatens in every 
quarter. These are the sentiments and 
impressions by which I have been actuated 
throughout the whole of the discussion on 
this Bill, and which have induced me— 
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although I admit that many of its provi- 
sions may be good—toresist it,on the whole, 
as a measure which I think most hazardous 
to the peace and prosperity of my country. 
The prevailing discontent which, in the 
course of the debates on this question, has 
been so frequently alluded to, has, in my 
opinion, been directed to objects which it is 
the duty of those in power to defend and 
uphold, not for their own sakes only, but 
for the sake of the people themselves; and, 
when I say the people, I mean all ranks 
and classes of the people, high and low. 
Should this Bill be carried, that discontent 
will not, [am convinced, be diminished, 
because it will disappoint the hopes which 
it has raised, and which] am sure it can 
never realize. The noble Lord, the member 
for Yorkshire, has commented strongly on 
the fallacious hope entertained on this side 
of the House, of a re-action of opinion 
among the people regarding this Bill. I 
am not one of those who build much on 
such a feeling. The re-action I expect and 
dread is, when this Bill comes into opera- 
tion—when all the excited and cherished 
anticipations of those who have so loudly 
clamoured for its adoption will end in dis- 
appointment. Why will the people be 
disappointed? Because the Bill will bring 
with it none of those benefits which a 
great proportion of them anticipated. 
Besides, they cannot understand the Bill 
in its various details; and these in so large 
a measure, and one so dependent for 
success on working well, are more import- 
ant than the principle. No man can 
understand this Bill; the most eminent 
lawyers in the House have differed upon 
the meaning, as well as probable opera- 
tion, of its details every night. Ministers 
themselves, seem, from their frequent 
alterations and amendments, not clearly 
to comprehend them; and, as for myself, 
I fairly confess my own utter incapacity to 
understand many points of this Bill. That 
a change, and a great change, will be 
effected by it, every one must perceive ; 
but it is precisely that change which I 
fear. My hon. and learned friend who 
opened this debate spoke of sects. This 
Bill, in my opinion, besides other aids, has 
that of a sect, which I must denominate 
“ political puritans,” who expect, that this 
measure will work a miraculous change, 
among other wonders, in the nature and 
character of those for whose benefit it is 
intended—that a constituency of 20,000, 
including voters paying only 3s, 10d, 
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a-week for lodgings, will be free, inde-* least within any probable period of time— 
pendent and virtuous ; and that, on giving | to return Members to this House; and 
their votes, the good of their country will _ principally for this reason—that its popu- 
be the leading motive. They who maintain | lation have not freedom, nor are they yet 
such opinions make no allowance for the | in a state, moral or political, to understand 
interests, the feelings, and the passions of , or enjoy its benefits. A proposition of the 
men; but I must state, in opposition to | nature of that brought forward by the hon. 
such a creed, my firm conviction, that this} member for Middlesex, is not, therefore, 
and every measure must fail where these | applicable to India; because it would 
are not made a primary consideration, , have the effect of giving the elective fran- 
The noble Lord, the member for Yorkshire, | chise to a portion of 1,000,000 only out of 
has said, that this Bill has one remarkable | 80,000,000, and would leave the remain- 
feature—that it provides well for the Re- | ing 79,000,000 in the same situation as at 
resentation of all the large and leading | present, without any voice in the British 
interests of the country. Now, I deny | Legislature. But [ shall not dwell upon 
that fact. There is not a larger or a more | this proposition. When the inhabitants 
leading interest connected with this coun- | of India are in astate to claim freedom, its 
try, than that of the great empire of India, | first exercise will be to dispense with their 
and yet this Bill does not provide for its | foreign rulers; and with regard to any plan 
Representation by one single individual | for the constituency at the Presidencies, I 
competent to the task. However, | do| have shown before how separated their 
not now wish to press the subject of Indian | inhabitants are in habits, character, and 
Representation in such a manner as to | Opinions, from those of the interior pro- 
assume the appearance of an attack upon | vinces whose sentiments they could never 
this Bill. My only object, incoming for-| speak, and whose interests they could 
ward on this occasion, is, to discharge the | never represent. The hon. Member for 
duty which I feel I owe, not only to the | Middlesex, on a former occasion, made 
large body of people with whom I have | some observations well worthy of the most 
been so long connected in our eastern | serious consideration of this House, and 
dominions, but to my country; for in| the more so as being the sentiments of a 
advocating the interests of India, I advo- | sincere friend to this Bill of Reform. I 
cate many of the largest and most substan- | consider the hon. Member to have stated 
tial interests of England. In order to | in effect:—‘‘ One of the greatest and most 
obtain aid in the protection of these inter- | striking objections to this Bill is, that 
ests, I must say, that if this Bill should| when it comes into operation, the same 
pass into a law, a measure must hereafter | means will not exist for enabling gentle- 
be proposed for the purpose of giving to | men connected with the colonies to obtain 
this House some Members who are com- | seats.” The noble Lord, the Chancellor 
petent to give it information, opinions, and | of the Exchequer, before admitted the 
aid, on all subjects connected with India. | force of this objection as relating to India. 
I am, Sir, one of those Anti-reform Mem-|I must, before I offer any suggestion to 
bers who have been alluded to as support- | his Majesty’s Ministers, state the data 
ing the proposition of the hon. member | upon which my plan is grounded. There 
for Middlesex, for giving Representatives | are employed in the public service in 
to the colonies; but although I concurred | India— 
with him in the principle of his motion, I| Civilians oe oe -- 930 
differed entirely from him (sofarasour| Military .. ie .. 5,562 
eastern possessions were concerned) with ee 
respect to its details. India cannot be | Total, without the Officers of his 


classified with the colonies—it has notone| — Majesty’s regiments, -- 6,492 
feature in common with them—it is a sub- | Lawyers, Merchants, and Euro- 
ject empire—it stands alone; and its un-| peaninhabitants .. «- 2077 


equalled extent, wealth, and population, | The whole of the civil branch of this im- 
demand for it the most serious, and the | mense country is administered by less 
most careful consideration, on its own dis- | than 1,000 public officers. The annual 
tinct grounds. Viewing the character and | export of mind, if I may use such a 
condition of this empire as I do, [consider | term to an empire governed through a 
it impossible that a constituent body can, | commercial company, is, of all classes, 
in any shape whatever, be formed—at| nearly 500, These are all liberally edu» 
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cated, and some are obliged to undergo 
very strict examinations before they pro- 
ceed to India, and the regulations of the 
service abroad compel them to attain 
competence before they can succeed to 
high stations. The cases of return of all 
the classes I have named from India, is, 
on an average, between forty and fifty 
annually. Civil and military officers sel- 
dom return under a period of twenty-two 
years (during which they are allowed 
three years’ furlough), as they are then 
entitled to their pensions, on which, and 
the small additional means they may have 
acquired (for 1 have before said, the race 
of nabobs is extinct), they settle them- 
selves in their own country in the enjoy- 
ment of competence: but almost all, in- 
cluding those of the highest talent, and 
most active and enlightened minds, see- 
ing the doors of ambition closed upon 
them, will lapse into idleness, and the 
country will lose the benefit of that in- 
formation and ability which are essential 
to the good Government of India. This 
remark applies to all classes in India, but 
more particularly to those persons whose 
high duties have protracted their resi- 
dence abroad, till they have lost that 
connexion and influence in their native 
country which might entitle them to 
enter into public life here, on their return. 
Of public officers in India, it may be 
asserted, that there are at least 100 fill- 
ing the highest situations of confidence and 
authority in the civil, political, and judi- 
cial lines of the service—some aiding in 
the councils, if they do not hold the 
reins of government—others having the 
sole administration, I will not say of pro- 
vinces, but of kingdoms. These possess 
all the information which could be required 
as to the state of our eastern empire ; 
many of them are endowed with a large 
share of talent, knowledge, and judg- 
ment; and, as individuals, when they 
return to England, are qualified beyond 
all others, to aid in promoting the true 
interests of their country, by pointing out 
the mode in which the feelings of affec- 
tion and confidence in the minds of the 
people of India may be best cherished and 
preserved. But unless the rays of royal 
favour reach those who have distinguished 
themselves in India, as they have done 
with the happiest effect since the Order of 
the Bath was instituted—unless able men, 
who distinguish themselves in the civil 
and political line, be rewarded, as well as 
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the military—ambition will not be ex- 
cited: and unless persons of superior 
character and attainments are stimulated 

by every motive to keep alive in a distant 
land their love of their country, and to 
cherish hopes of future distinction, you 

will destroy a spirit to which you must be 

indebted for most efficient aid, if you 

desire to continue in prosperity the vast 
possessions subject to British rule in 

India. It is sometimes said, that there are 

not in India men qualified to become the 
Representatives of that empire in the Bri- 
tish Parliament. I say, search the market, 
and you will have a supply—and, I will 
add, an ample and a rich supply ;—but 
there are other considerations at the pre- 
sent moment that require every care and 
notice. You must give encouragement to 
the public servants in India:—measures 
of economy recently adopted have greatly 
diminished their prospects of acquiring 
fortune. When one powerful motive to 
action is taken away from the human 
mind, another must be given, if we expect 
to stimulate men to useful and great exer- 
tions. I myself was an instrument in 
carrying into effect some of the recent 
reductions which have been made—I will- 
ingly sacrificed my local popularity at 
the shrine of my duty ;—but at that very 
time I gave the suffering parties the hope 
that their case would meet with attention ; 
and I told them, that if ever I obtained a 
seat in the British Parliament I would 
become their advocate. This promise | 
shall faithfully fulfil, and while I have a 
seat in this House (which may not be 
long) I shall lose no opportunity in bring- 
ing their claims under notice. Sir, I re- 
gret much that no Indian budget is now 
brought forward: except on the occur- 
rence of war, or some such other great 
event, India is never mentioned in this 
House: nothing can be more depressing 
to those who have served their country 
abroad. The plan I mean to suggest will, 
in some degree, remedy this evil. Repre- 
sentatives of the Indian interests in this 
House will give and collect information : 

they will be at times an aid, and at others 
a proper and constitutional check upon 

his Majesty’s Ministers and the Court of 
Directors. An hon. Baronet, the member 
for Westminster, on a former occasion 

when this subject was mentioned, spoke 

of the nabob of Arcot’s Members sitting in 

this House. Had the hon. Baronet, whom 

I am glad to see in his place, followed the 
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history of India with the same attention 
that a doubtless has that of his own 
country, he would have been aware, that 
he might as well have recurred to the 
times of Queen Elizabeth for precedents 
upon which to frame the Bill of Reform; 
for certainly England has not changed 
more within the last 200 years than, I am 
happy,to say, India has within the last 
fifty. 1 should have deemed the measure 
I mean to suggest expedient, had the pre- 
sent Bill not been brought forward ;—for, 
the recent increase of our dominions in 
India, the rapid intercourse which is likel 
to be established with that country, com- 
bined with other causes, demand our em- 
ployment of every possible means for its 
good government; but I should have hesi- 
tated, lest I might be accused of injuring 
by innovation the long-established fabric 
of the Constitution—but now, when the 
mansion is cast down, and a new one is 
to be built of raw and untried materials, 
and of which the frame is so constructed, 
that the door of entrance for Members 
who have a knowledge of India, which 
was before sufficiently narrow, is now 
almost wholly closed,—what was expe- 
dient has become urgent :—but I shall 
now request the attention of the House to 
some details. [Calls of ‘Question, ques- 
tion !”| I am not surprised that those who 
cry ‘ question,” and who have shewn, by 
similar impatience on former occasions, 
how little interest they take in the con- 
cerns of their own country, should be in- 
different to those of India. But as it is 
probable that they, even, may have rela- 
tions and friends who must be deeply in- 
terested in anything that we do upon 
such a subject as that now under our con- 
sideration, I think upon that ground, if 
upon no other, it would be becoming these 
Gentlemen at least to favour us with their 
silence if not with their attention. My 
friend, the hon. Baronet, the member for 
Malmesbury (Sir Charles Forbes) said 
justly, that when five months were given 
to discussions about what he deemed a 
dangerous change in the Representation of 
the counties, the towns, and the boroughs 
of England, it was hard not to give five 
minutes to questions involving the peace 
and prosperity of the empire of India :— 
but [ shall proceed, and I trust without 
further interruption, to recommend, for I 
do not intend to submit any motion, a 
lan to the consideration of his Majesty’s 
Sinieters for the representation of the in- 
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terests of India. I should deem twelve 
years’ residence in India a necessary qua- 
lification to entitle an individual to exer- 
cise the functions of a Representative, 
because, after that period he is, if a civil 
servant, by law eligible to be of the coun- 
cil, and consequently, may be supposed to 
have had sufficient opportunity of acquir- 
ing competent information and knowledge 
of India. This period may appear long, 
when applied to lawyers and commercial 
men of eminence who might be candidates, 
but the object is specific, and the qualifi- 
cation is adapted to it;—such persons, 
if in India for a shorter period, would not 
have broken those ties of family interests 
and links of connexion with friends which 
would enable them to enter Parliament 
through other channels. I would recom- 
mend that the constituency should be 
formed of the proprietors of the East 
India Company, the male part of which 
(I am sorry to exclude the ladies) con- 
sists of about 2,000 individuals, none 
of whom can possibly have less than 1002, 
a year, and who, I believe, on the whole, 
would be found to average at least from 
4001. to 500. a year. This, too, I will 
venture to say, that a more independent 
class of men, ora body more generally free 
from party and prejudiced feelings could 
not be found. The stake they have in 
the prosperity of India is a pledge of their 
honest performance of this duty. Their 
election of gentlemen as Directors of the 
India Company affords a proof of their 
competence to this duty; and I can affirm 
on my own observation, that with scarcely 
a single exception, those who have been 
distinguished by their personal knowledge 
of India, from long residence in that coun- 
try, and by the character they have estab- 
lished, have always, when they came for- 
ward to stand for the direction, been wel- 
comed and elected in preference to any 
others. Within the last twenty-five years 
I have, indeed, known four or five in- 
stances in which persons of the highest re- 
spectability have canvassed for the office 
of a Director of the East-India Company ; 
and, although their general qualifications 
were admitted by every one, still, on the 
return of individuals from India who had 
filled high and responsible situations there, 
and who, by their conduct, had gained 
the confidence of the people of that coun- 
try, the proprietors have elected them to 
the exclusion of those who, as far as 
respectability, wealth, and general intelli- 
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ence could go, were eminently qualified 
for the situation which it was their ambi- 
tion to attain. If I state, that there is, ge- 
nerally speaking, in this House consider- 
able ignorance of Indian affairs, 1 mean 
that term neither in an offensive nor re- 
proachful sense. It cannot be otherwise, for 
it is quite impossible to expect that many 
Members should devote so much of their 
time as is necessary to a thorough know- 
ledge of such a subject ;-—the obstructions 
at the very door of which are sufficient to 
deter most persons from entering upon its 
study ;—but this ignorance has, I fear, 
led to an erroneous impression in many, 
that Members brought into Parliament in 
this way would become the invariable sup- 
porters, either of the Government of the 
day, or of this or that particular political 
party. Ican assure the House, from the 
most perfect knowledge of the general cha- 
racter of those who would be candidates, 
that there never was a greater mistake. 
If a doubt exists upon the point, let the 
House refer to the printed documents 
which have been published by some of 
the able servants of the Company, and 
they will find, that men of greater talent or 
higher independence could not be produced, 
as Members of the British Parliament. 
My hon. friend, the member for Middle- 
sex, proposed that four Members should 
be elected for all India, and I should deem 
that number sufficient. It would not be 
a question of Members which would de- 
termine the merits of this plan; for it is a 
proposition unconnected with party ob- 
jects. It would, while it preserved the 
public interests, animate and stimulate to 
exertion a great body of individuals, who, 
though often exiles for a long period from 
their country, are as warmly attached to 
it as those who have never quitted its 
shores. I put it to the noble Lord, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, asa sugges- 
tion worthy of his attention, and the more 
so, when we consider the increased power 
and the greater action of popular influence 
on the House of Commons, which must 
ensue should this Bill pass into a law. 
The present rapid and easier intercourse 
between this country and her possessions 
in India, will, in many respects, be bene- 
ficial:—but I regret to say, we may, 
through the same means, expect more 
frequent misrepresentation of men and 
measures from that part of the empire 
than we have hitherto had; and it is, in 
my view, absolutely necessary, that per- 
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sons of knowledge and character, connect- 
ed with that country, should have an 
honourable path tothis House, in order that 
we may have one essential means, beyond 
what we at present possess, to defend the 
rights and interests of either the govern- 
ments or the inhabitants of India, should 
one or other of them be assailed. I should 
propose, in addition to what I have stated, 
that the qualification of a candidate should 
be limited to seven years’ residence here, 
afier the return of the individual from 
India; because that period, I imagine, 
would be amply sufficient, unless he were 
indifferent to the matter; and then, be- 
sides losing that freshness of knowledge 
which recommended him, he would proba- 
bly have settled in Eugland, formed his 
own connexions, and attained a seat, if 
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he engaged in politics, through means that 


so long a period would have enabled him 
to create. There is another consideration, 
which, in my opinion, calls for particular 
attention. The moment that the Reform 
Bill passes, a stimulant will be given to 
that passion for rash interference with the 
details of the administration of India, 
which, from the petitions that have been 
laid on the Table of this House; from the 
evidence which has been adduced before 
its Committees; from all that I have seen 
and known, for the last twenty-five years 
of my life—it is obvious is growing up in 
this country, and which will, when allied 
to a growing spirit in the Presidencies, be 
found most difficult to check or control. 
Schemes of change of system, and innova- 
tions on actual establishments will be 
brought forward; and while honourable 
and able men, through this Bill, will be 
denied an open and plain path, another 
road, more crooked, but leading to the 
same object, will be within the reach of 
those, who, from real conviction of personal 
views, delude cities and towns with crude 
statements, and deceive them, being per- 
haps deceived themselves, with promises 
and hopes of golden harvests in the rich 
field of India beyond what can ever 
be realized. This party will of neces- 
sity, from the nature of its objects, carry 
on a party war with the existing Govern- 
ment. I have not the least doubt but 
that Ministers will be perfectly disposed, 
perfectly willing, not only now, but here- 
after, to defend India as a portion of the 
empire; but I do doubt, and I must con- 
tinue to doubt, their power to do so, un- 
less they avail themselves of every aid, and 
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among others I know none more essential 
than the having in this, House a few per- 
sons of high and established character, 
who are acquainted with the history, the 
government, and the general interests of 
India, and can speak with the confidence 
of personal knowledge and observation 
upon all subjects connected with it. I 
shall conclude, therefore, with stating, 
that if this Bill should pass into a law, | 
do hope this defect will be remedied : if 
not, I shall deem it a duty to continue to 
press upon his Majesty’s Ministers the 
necessity of a measure, which, while it 
will constitute a salutary check on abuses, 
may, in its consequences, produce that 
essential ingredient of publicity, without 
* which there can be no good government, 
and least of all such a government as Bri- 
tish India. It will force men who exer- 
cise power and influence in Indian affairs 
to make more frequent statements, and 
give more explanations than they now do 
to this House and the public; and this 
result will entirely remedy that neglect, 
and almost looked-for indifference with 
which every question relating to our east- 
ern empire is now treated; but, above all, 
it will call into action the energy, the in- 
telligence, information, and talent of gen- 
tlemen returning from that empire. If 
these no longer bring gold, as formerly, 
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from that far-famed land, they bring a! 


practised virtue and ability that will prove 
more beneficial to their country. Open 
the field to their ambition, and you will 
have a rich harvest;— close it —and, 
under the operation of this Bill, you have 
added to the dangers with which we are 
threatened at home, a very serious one 
to the future prosperity of British India. 
Mr. John Williams said, the hon. mem- 
ber for Cockermouth (Sir James Scarlett), 
and the hon. member for Rye (Mr. Pem- 
berton), had entered into very compre- 
hensive panegyrics upon the British Con- 
stitution in all its parts—its jurisprudence, 
its representative system, and he knew 
not what. His hon. friend, the member 
for Cockermouth, had asked, where was 
the precedent upon which they could lay 
their finger, and what part of the Con- 
stitution of our ancestors was it that 
justified the present measure? But he 


would ask, amongst all the panegyrics the 
hon. Member had selected, and amongst 
the historical writers and foreign jurists to 
whom he had appealed, where was the 
writer who had said, that the British Con- 
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stitution had carefully provided for the 
return of Members to Parliament from 
places where there were no constituents, 
and had avoided places where there was 
an abundant population? Where was it 
stated, as an ingredient in the praise 
bestowed by Blackstone, Montesquieu, 
and De Lolme, upon the British Con- 
stitution, that it carefully provided for the 
exclusion of Representatives for places 
having an abundant population? on the 
coutrary, their recommendation of the 
system of returning the House of Com- 
mons was, that it was the express image 
of the people, and that it spoke the 
feelings and very voice of the Commons 
of England. Had his hon. friend for- 
gotten what was said by Mr. Pitt, when a 
Minister, upon this subject? ‘* Those 
Gentlemen,” said he, “‘ who dwell so much. 
upon the theory and principle of the Con- 
stitution, would do well to bear in mind 
that the excellence of the English Con- 
stitution is, that it has been a continued 
series of changes.” What was the sta- 
tionary point upon which his hon. friend 
would rely? To what period could he 
refer for that beautiful state of the Con- 
stitution when it required no change? 
To suppose that there ever was such a 
time, was to satirize the wisdom of our 
ancestors, and to make blockheads of 
them. His hon. and learned friends 
might be enamoured of the present state 
of the British Constitution; but what was 
the opinion of the people? It was con- 
tended, indeed, that the enthusiasm of 
the people for this measure was worn 
away; he could, however, assure his hon. 
and learned friend, that the better part of 
that enthusiasm still existed, and that the 
country had in nowise flagged in_ its 
desire to see the provisions of that Bill 
the authorized law of the land. It might 
be very true that his hon. and learned 
friends were in love with the Constitution 
of England as it stood; but, at least, 
they should not take upon themselves to 
pronounce the opinion of the people of 
England to be the same, till they were 
ready to bring forward their proofs in sup- 
port of that asseveration, When they 
assumed that this was the case, they were 
begging the whole question—a question 
which he thought would, upon proper 
investigation, turn out to be exactly the 
opposite way. If this was a change 
merely for the sake of change—if his 
Majesty's Ministers had had the option of 
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the time at which they would bring 
forward this Reform measure, the ques- 
tion would have been different; but this 
was not so; they had, on coming into 
power, found, that Reform was the general 
demand of the country, and that no Ad- 
ministration could hope to stand for a 
day, that was not ready to concede to 
that demand. But again, it was said, 
that less might have been done in answer 
to that demand. This again he denied. 
To propose a plan that would give satis- 
faction to all was out of the power of any 
human being ; and, as, on the one hand, 
the Anti-reformers were dissatisfied with 
this measure, because it went too far, so, 
on the other, those that inclined to repub- 
lican institutions would find fault with it 
for not going far enough. He thought that 
he saw in this measure sufficient to meet the 
expectations of the people of England ; 
while, if a less measure of Reform had 
been offered, discontent would have con- 
tinued, and the granting of any portion 
would only have been the signal for de- 
manding more. Then the question was, 
whether Government had not adopted the 
right course? If they had only disfran- 
chised one borough, the principle of the 
Constitution, as laid down by the hon. 
and learned member for Boroughbridge, 
would have been equally violated; and, 
therefore, having gone so far, were they 
not right in proceeding to that extent 
which should make the nation perceive 
that they were in earnest? That the 
Government could not, on coming into 
office, have stood still, must be evi- 
dent to all; and it was worth while re- 
membering, that what would satisfy the 
people now, would probably not be 
deemed sufficient only a twelyemonth 
hence. It was for these reasons that he 
thought, that the arguments which had 
been urged by his hon. and learned 
friends had no right to be entertained as 
just ones, and that the Government, in 
giving this measure to the country, had 
acted a wise, judicious, and prudent part. 

Mr. Hawkins said, that if in the few 
observations he was about to offer to the 
House, he should dwell rather on the 
manner in which this measure had been 
opposed, and on the objections with which 
it had been met, than on the intrinsic 
merits of the measure itself, he hoped the 
House would attribute such a manner of 
handling the topic to the protracted lengthof 
the debates, which had exhausted the sub- 
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ject, and rendered every observation, at that 
stage of the proceedings, a reply to some- 
thing that had gone before—rather than to 
any inclination to make a great constitu- 
tional question a field for party conflict, or 
avehicle for personal attack. Among other 
causes to which the success of this Bill 
had been attributed by its adversaries, was 
popular clamour, which had been so much 
dwelt upon by the hon. member for Rye, 
but concerning which much misapprehen- 
sion was abroad, from a careless use of 
this expression. In the ultimate sense of 
the expression, every measure of political 
improvement was a concession to popular 
clamour. That Members of Parliament 
no longer received money-bribes from the 
Minister in the lobby of the House, was 
a concession to popular clamour. The 
present measure was a concession to popu- 
lar clamour, like other great political im- 
provements which had preceded it. It 
was not half so much a concession to 
popular clamour as the Catholic Relief 
Bill; for that was a concession to popular 
resistance. No Legislature bestirred itself 
in the work of improvement until public 
clamour was so loud that it could no 
longer close its ears to the public demands. 
But did it follow, that public clamour was 
servilely obeyed? By no means, It was 
obeyed thus far; that an indolent Legisla- 
ture was compelled to discuss diligently 
and a selfish Legislature impartially a ques- 
tion which it had before succeeded in 
staving off; and if the discussions of that 
Legislature proved the public to be wrong, 
the clamour was silenced. That was, in 
practice, the course of all political im- 
provement. The public discussed and 
formed various opinions on a subject. As 
soon as any one opinion was embraced by a 
sufficient majority to allow it to be digni- 
fied with the title of ‘ public opinion,” 
the Legislature was compelled to entertain 
the subject; and if the Legislature could 
not convince the public of error, it was 
obliged, sooner or later, to effect the 
improvement demanded by the public. 
Another of the causes to which the pro- 
gress of the measure had been attributed 
was an abstract being, which the terrified 
imaginations of the Anti-reformers embo- 
died under the name*of Journalism—as if 
the Power of the press were not, like all 
other powers, dependent, for any real and 
lasting strength, upon the number and 
obedience of its willing subjects—as if the 
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concerned, precisely in the situation of 
the popular orator, who, if he wished to 
lead his audience a step, must submit to 
be led by them a mile. Among the de- 
fenders of qur present institutions were 
some who admitted the inefficacy of our 
Representative system, as a check in the 
hands of the people upon their governors ; 
but asserted that its deficiencies in this 
respect were compensated by the power of 
the Press—by the publicity of debates— 
by the liberty whichthe Press arrogated 
to itself of canvassing the proceedings of 
Parliament, and by the rapid circulation of 
opinions among all classes of the commu- 
nity. But if that were so (and he readily 
allowed that it was), why should not pub- 
lic opinion exercise the same control over 
the actions of the future members for Bir- 
mingham and Manchester as over those 
of the members for Gatton and Old 
Sarum? If the power of public opinion was 
a defence against the errors of tlhe mem- 
bers for Gatton and Old Sarum, @ fortiori, 
it was a defence against those of the mem- 
bers for Birmingham and Manchester. 
Why should those men alone be supposed 
beyond the control of public opinion, who 
would owe their elevation to its suffrage ; 
while those who had obtained their seats 
independent of, if not in opposition to, the 
voice of the people, were admitted to owe 
to the influence of that voice alone, what- 
ever sympathy with the public their par- 
liamentary conduct exhibited. Of those 
oft-refuted arguments which have survived 
the wear-and-tear of a three-months’ dis- 
cussion, the most vivacious certainly was 
the objection to the anomalies of this 
Bill. But the hon. Members who made 
the objection, had, since the commence- 
ment of these discussions, furnished an 
additional defence against it. It was 
formerly answered, that a defence against 
such an attack could hardly be needed 
against those who were advocating, in pre- 
ference, a system which itself was liable 
to the same objection in a tenfold degree. 
To this reply a rejoinder had been put in. 
The right hon. Baronet, the member for 
Tamworth, and others, said, that they 
were willing to bear with the anomalies of 
the old system, for the sake of the stability 
it had acquired by prescription. Good! 
so long as the question was—whether 
there should be any change or not ?—the 
argument, as far as it went, was good against 
any change whatever. But the right hon. 
Baronet and his friends haying made up 
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their minds that some change must take 
place, it was too late to put forth an 
argument which was worthless so soon as 
the necessity of any change was admitted. 
When an hon. Member admitted the 
necessity or propriety of some alteration, 
it was incompetent for him to oppose 
the change proposed by his Majesty’s 
Ministers, on the plea of its retaining 
anomalies, unless he does so for the pur- 
pose of recommending a plan of his own 
which shall contain fewer. Hon. Mem- 
bers had abandoned any advantage they 
might claim from this plea of prescription, 
by confessing the necessity of violating it. 
Some were bit-by-bit Reformers—others 
moderate — many constitutional — some 
few even efficient Reformers. And the 
hon. and learned member for Borough- 
bridge was the only individual who, in 
this nicely-graduated scale, was content 
to remain at the zero of political improve- 
ment. Sarcasm had been used, about the 
facility of pulling down, as compared 
with the difficulty of building up ; and so 
some of the objections heard in Committee, 
appeared to him to present much more con- 
clusive proof of the facility of finding fault, 
than of the capability of suggesting a re- 
medy. Among the mass of objections made 
in Committee to the principle on which 
Schedules A and B were constructed— 
only two propositions of amendment were, 
as faras he could recollect, suggested ; 
and they were identical in principle. One 
was, to take the census of 1831 in prefer- 
ence to that of 1821; the other was, to cor- 
rect the census of 1821 by evidence at the 
bar. But on what did the accuracy of 
the population returns depend, but on the 
testimony of the resident inhabitants? 
And what did hon. Members opposite 
propose to do?—distrusting the evidence 
of these inhabitants, given at the time, 
carelessly, perhaps, but under no tempta- 
tions to intentional falsehood-——they in- 
vited the House to take, in preference, the 
evidence of these same inhabitants, given 
at a time when they were under manifest 
temptation to falsify the returns. The 
census of 1821, in all probability, con- 
tained errors of negligence. With the 
same probability, and for the same reasons, 
the census of 1831 would probably con- 
tain an eyual amount of errors of negli- 
gence, with the addition of errors of 
intention. And what sort of corrective 
was it to call for evidence at the bar? 
They were, in reality, asking for the testi- 
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mony of the surviving population of 1821, 
to correct the testimony of the whole 
population of that period! They were 
asking to correct the evidence of the 
whole given at the time, by the evidence 
of a part given from memory, ten years 
afterwards. He would not venture into 
those nice disquisitions which had been 
set on foot by the legal ingenuity of the 
opposite benches, touching the exact re- 
sult, in each individual instance, of the 
proposed qualification ; if they required an 
answer, it must be given by more acute 
reasoners than he was. It would be suffi- 
cient for him if the extent of the con- 
stituency contemplated by his Majesty’s 
Ministers were not materially curtailed. 
He had no apprehension that any im- 
moderate extension would result from the 
practical working of the present Bill. 
The favourite mode of assault upon this 
part of the Bill was a species of cross-fire, 
to which it was exposed from the opposite 
benches. Some hon. Member complained 
of the uniformity of our qualification. 
‘J liked the old system,” says he, ‘‘ on 
account of the variety of franchise which 
it embraced. There was a picturesque 
irregularity about it—a number of vener- 
able anomalies, which softened down the 
harshness of the transition from the 
class of electors to that of non-electors ; 
whereas you are proposing to establish in 
its place an uniform line of fence, over 
whichthe excluded may feed their envy by 
peeping at the lucky ones within.” No 
sooner had the cheers with which this 
objection was hailed, subsided, than some 
near neighbour of the last speaker pro- 
ceeded to say, that the uniformity of the 
Bill was all moonshine—a mere verbal uni- 
formity—that it would be anything but 
uniform in practice; that the 10/. house- 
holder of a great manufacturing city was 
a very different personage from the 104. 
householder of a small town in a remote 
agricultural district; that in some places 
we should establish a species of select 
vestry constituency, and in others some- 
thing bordering onUniversal Suffrage. That 
mode of opposition had been so frequent 
in the course of these debates, that it 
would only be necessary to cut out from the 
newspaper reports all the arguments of 
hon. Members opposite, and pair off, by 
twos, and twos, those which exactly an- 
swered each other, and the noble Lord, the 
Paymaster of the Forces, would find a 
scarcity of subject matter for his reply 
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when he roseto make hisconcluding speech. 
In such a case the’noble Lord’s opponents 
might settle the difference between them- 
selves; and sit down with the reflection 
of a certain gallant Captain ;— 

‘* How happy could I be with either, 

Were t’other dear charmer away ; 

But since you thus tease me together, 

To neither a word will I say.” 
Of thesetwo alternatives, he would embrace 
one, and admit, that the qualification 
would be by no means uniform in practice ; 
nay, that all due allowance being made 
for a little parliamentary exaggeration, 
that the working of it would be pretty much 
as was predicted; and however theassertion 
might startle hon. Members opposite, this 
proposed qualification appeared to him, in 
its probable working, one of the happiest 
of political contrivances for producing a 
required result; one of the simplest of 
means by which a complex end was ever 
accomplished. For, what were the condi- 
tions which a qualification was required to 
fulfil? In the first place, a fixed, intelligible 
line was wanted, to serve as a standard of 
registration, for purposes of legal decision, 
and at the same time to embrace the 
greatest possible number of those, in what- 
ever station of life, who possessed sufficient 
intelligence to exercise the franchise. In 
a country where no public provision was 
made for the education of the people, it 
necessarily happened that a certain amount 
of income was the only general and prac- 
tical criterion of a required degree of intel- 
ligence—and this standard, if taken ina 
way which admitted of being easily esti- 
mated, fulfilled the first condition. Then 
came the difficulty, that an equal amount 
of income was not in all cases a presump- 
tion of an equal degree of intelligence ; 
and the way in which the proposed quali- 
fication obviated this difficulty constituted 
its peculiar beauty and merit, It adapts 
itself insensibly to the various degrees of 
intelligence possessed by different persons 
in the same station and rank of life—the 
boundary line was drawn through a variety 
of individual wealth, but by no means a 
corresponding variety of individual intel- 
ligence. Says some hon. Member, “ your 
101. qualification will embrace persons of a 
much humbler calling in the great manu- 
facturing towns, than in the smaller towns 
of the agricultural districts.” Just so, and 
that was required. The 10/. householder 
of Manchester was a person in a lower 
station of life, than the 107. householder 
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of Conway ; but then, the commerce, and 
wealth, and population, which surround 
the mechanic of Manchester, and compell- 
ed him to pay this high rent for his house, 
ensured to him, at the same time, a degree 
of political intelligence, superior to that 
possessed by persons of a similar calling 
and station, in situations of less commer- 
cial activity and less variety of personal 
intercourse. His argument was—that the 
proposed qualification, though it admitted 
in this place, and excluded in that, persons 
in a similar rank of life, yet by no means 
admitted a corresponding variation in the 
degree of intelligence which it embraced. 
If he had succeeded in making himself 
intelligible, it must be obvious, that this 
inequality of franchise was a very different 
thing from that chance-medley inequality 
produced by the anomalies of the old 
system. The right hon. Baronet, the 
member for Tamworth said, that the Oppo- 
sition liked the inequalities of the old 
system, because they wished all classes to 
have a share in the representation. But 
if that argument was good for anything, it 
was good for much more than the right 
hon. Baronet wished—it was good for 
Universal Suffrage. If that class which 
the right hon. Baronet once defined, as 
lying above the line of pauperism, and 
below the line of 10/. householders, required 
a direct Representation to take care of its 
interests, and was qualified to choose that 
Representation, why should it not be at 
once, and without hesitation, included in 
the franchise ? If that class did not require 
a direct Representation to take care of its 
interests, why expose it to the temptation 
of corrupt influence, which must be the 
natural result of a privilege which is of 
no use to it, and an object of purchase to 
others? That was a difficulty which re- 
quired a more precise reply than vague 
metaphorical eulogiums on time-honoured 
anomalies, and that difficulty the proposed 
franchise entirely escaped. It had been 
said, also, that the proposed qualification 
was a step to Universal Suffrage, or, as the 
hon. and learned member for Borough- 
bridge described it, a sort of political 
Hownslow or Brentford on the high road to 
the Land’s End of democracy—a baiting 
place—a temporary intermediate stage. 
But would the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man describe that position between demo- 
cracy and despotism, which was not an 
intermediate stage? The old system was 
an intermediate position; but it was a 
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position on the sand, and the Bill was a 
position on the rock. Undoubtedly it 
might be a temporary position, but, re- 
moved from that there would still be ground 
to stand upon, while if we remained on the 
sand, we should be sure to be overwhelmed. 
He did not close his senses to the apprehen- 
sions which wise men entertained of un- 
tried changes in the complicated machinery 
of political institutions ; but slow, indeed, 
would be the advance of mankind in the 
career of improvement were such appre- 
hensions to fright them into inactivity. 
But said hon. Members, “ think of the 
vast constituencies—the mob constituen- 
cies that you will have to deal with! 
Why, Manchester will have 12,000 electors, 
and Liverpool 14,000! Only think of re- 
presenting 12,000 Manchester operatives.” 
And why not? Were 12,000 electors 
more open to corruption than 1,200? 
Until hon. Members opposite discovered a 
few nights ago, that the facilities of bribery 
increased with the number of recipients, he 
had thought that the political experience of 
mankind had unanimously pronounced a 
contrary opinion. He would not, however, 
set up the vague plea of general opinion 
in such matters, against the practical ex- 
perience of some who had asserted the 
contrary; but they might have afforded 
the House some theoretical reasons for 
their—he would not say, paradox—but 
discovery. They had adduced, as a par- 
ticular and practical example, the case of 
Dublin, as if it were any prospective opera- 
tion of this Bill which had crowded the 
tally-pens of the Dublin hustings with herds 
of fictitious freeholders; as if that noble 
franchise of raspberry beds and gooseberry 
bushes, of which a Committee of this 
House had heard so much, were not part 
and parcel of that good old system, which 
was the special object of Tory adoration ! 
But, said the hon. Members opposite, “ It 
may be true that you will no longer be 
able to exercise any undue control over 
those numerous constituencies ; but then 
we will turn your own arguments against 
yourself, by asserting that those numerous 
constituencies will exercise an undue con- 
trol over you. You will be a mere set of 
delegates, sent here to do the will of the 
people—not, as you ought to be, a set of 
deputies, to consult for their interests.” 
But what were they now? That House 
might be under the present system, divided 
generally and with few exceptions, into 
two bodies—one, more or less dependent 
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upon the will of their constituents; the 
other, and that the largest, almost entirely 
independent of popular control. Did the 
hon. Member who cried “‘ No,” forget that 
evidence had been tendered at the bar of 
the House, to prove, that a numerical 
majority of the Members was returned by a 
few score of individuals—Peers and Com- 
moners? Nobody would contend that 
the conduct of the Representative should 
not conform, more or less, to the opinions 
of his constituents. But then, that happy 
medium to which they were told to look 
—that undefined and undefinable mixture 
of independence with responsibility, ex- 
isted in so few individual cases, so large a 
part of this Assembly was beyond the 
reach of popular control, and so free to 
consult their own interests, that the people 
were obliged, in self-defence, as their only 
means of exercising any influence over the 
decisions of the whole body, to keep that 
small part whom they themselves elected, 
in a state of servitude, which perhaps, 
too nearly resembled the situation of a 
delegate. Give the people that control 
over the actions of their Representatives 
which would arise from a free choice 
at moderate intervals, and they would 
allow those Representatives a fair dis- 
cretionary power during the term of their 
service. The steed was never curbed 
so tight as when his rider felt that he 
had not a due control over him. Let 
the people feel that they had the power 
in their hands, and he mistook the 
sobriety of the English political character, 
if they did not allow their Representatives 
an extent of discretion and of liberty 
proportionate to their means of checking 
its excesses. When hon. Members com- 
plained of the undue proportion of Repre- 
sentation to be given to the metropolitan 
districts—a_ proportion, by the way, only 
one-fifth of that enjoyed on the average 
by any other equal number of Englishmen 
—their chief objection was the control 
which the constituencies of those districts 
would exercise over their Representatives. 
It was stated at the time, that such con- 
trol could only differ from that exercised 
by the constituencies of any other town, 
in being subjected to a delay of a few 
hours’ postage. Upon this hint hon. Mem- 
bers opposite had since come forward 
and complained of the control which the 
constituencies of towns in general would 
exercise over their Representatives. To 
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exercised by constituencies over their 
Members, he had already replied ; to this 
particular complaint of the c@ntrol which 
town constituencies would exercise, he 
would reply, by asking whether the consti- 
tuencies of counties were in the habit of 
exercising a less efficient control over their 
Representatives? There were some hon. 
Members opposite who could tella different 
tale. Did the county hustings, at the late 
elections, witness no political catechisms ? 
Did county Members never learn the 
elements of legislation by the method of 
question and answer? How many con- 
servatives were now sitting for English 
counties, and how many were sitting here 
before the dissolution? The hon. member 
for Thetford, in looking round him for some 
protection against the innovating propen- 
sities of our mercantile constituencies, dis- 
covered a subject of congratulation and 
eulogy in the conservative principles of our 
agricultural Representation ; but then he 
proceeded tosay, almost in the same breath, 
that these county Representatives had 
neither spirit nor intelligence, to carry their 
principles into effect. But of what use were 
conservative principles without conservative 
talent? It would be more to the purpose 
of those who entertained these opinions, 
at least it would be more candid, if they 
said at once, ‘‘ We believe, that the middle 
classes of our town populations entertain 
destructive principles ; and we will be no 
parties to the furtherance of such principles 
by admitting their professors within the 
temple of the Constitution.” If those 
Gentlemen could shut the door in the face 
of the people, why did they not do it at 
once? if they were not able, why exas- 
perate them by arguments which only 
proved the reluctance with which the ad- 
mission was granted? But suppose the 
character which the hon. member for Thet- 
ford and others, had given of the county 
Representatives were true ; suppose these 
spiritless and talentless conservatives re- 
turned to this House, in sufficient numbers, 
to calm the apprehensions of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, how long did they suppose 
that the people of England would endure 
this incubus on the bosom of their Legis- 
lature? How long would they bear to see 
the Representatives of the national intelli- 
gence borne down, night after night, by 
the dead-weight of these Representatives 
of the national dullness? It must have 
struck an observer of the Debates, that in 
a length of discussion unprecedented in 
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our parliamentary annals, scarcely a word 
had been said on either side, upon that 
which wasg in former times, a standing 
objection to all proposals for disfranchise- 
ment—namely, the right to pecuniary 
compensation. In the present instance, 
it belonged to the opposite side of the 
House to originate such a claim, if to them 
it seemed fit ; but not only had they been 
almost silent on the subject ; but, on the 
one or two occasions on which it had acci- 
dentally fallen in their way, they had alluded 
to it with an apparent anxiety to disclaim 
any intention of putting in such a claim, 
Whetherornotthat would have availed them 
anything, had they done so, he did not 
decide—but was it not obvious, that by 
giving up the claim for compensation, 
while they maintained the personal right, 
they had broached this startling con- 
stitutional doctrine—that there may exist 
certain personal privileges with which the 
united Legislature could not interfere even 
upon compensation given? If their doc- 
trine was true, Reform was hopeless ? 
If it was true that the Legislature was 
incompetent to correct that House, how 
could they persuade the people that a 
Government which was unable, however 
willing, to correct itself, might not be cor- 
rected from without, by those from whom 
it emanated, and for whose benefit it 
existed? If the progressive decay of 
ancient towns could not be, from time 
to time, compensated by transferring the 
franchise to their successors in wealth and 
industry, what would be the state of the 
Representation should Appleby become a 
green mound, and York an inconsiderable 
borough? If the borough constituency 
was subject to accidental and intentional 
diminution, but was not susceptible of 
increase — if individual interests might 
exert a perverse ingenuity in narrowing the 
basis of our Representation, and there ex- 
isted no power of checking their excesses, 
what would be the annual amount of 
pensions and places which the Minister of 
half a century hence would require, to 
enable him to persuade the parliamentary 
majority of that day to concur with him in 
some line of policy which might just steer 
clear of popular resistance? If that which 
the King, Lords, and Commons, willed, 
could not be effected because of the dissent 
of a few score of individuals, would the 
logic of hon. Members opposite, however 
unanswerable in words, persuade the 
people to abstain from answering it by 
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deeds? He was aware that physical 
force ought not to intervene in political 
arguments; but he need not remind hon. 
Members opposite, that it was the ultima 
ratio, the real though hidden foundation, 
of all political argument ; and if they would 
persist in maintaining abstract princi- 
ples, whose practical and not very remote 
result he had hinted at, would their theo- 
retical reductio ad absurdum save the 
country from a practical reductio ad 
periculosum? He did not marvel at the 
reluctance of his opponents to rest their 
case on this claim of compensation; he 
saw Clearly the difficulty of proving a right 
to compensation for that which positive 
Statutes, the Resolutions of that House, 
and the voice of the public, had proclaimed 
to be a crime to apply to one’s own profit; 
he felt the uncomfortable dilemma in which 
his opponents were placed; but had they 
not, in abandoning this old claim, dan- 
gerous though it be, been guilty of that 
over-caution which defeats its own pur- 
pose? They talked of a power possessed 
by individuals, which could not be the 
subject of compensation. Had they not 
given a definition of a trust? They spoke 
of a right which could not be abolished 
legally, even though thethree branches of the 
Legislature concur! Was not the concur- 
rence of the three branches of the Legis- 
lature the practical criterion of constitu- 
tional legality? He would not stop to 
dispute about terms; let the opponents 
of the Bill call it a Revolution if they 
pleased; they were fond of the word; 
but if the three branches of the Legis- 
lature concur, and the people applaud, 
a Revolution let it be. “ Roast mutton, 
I dare say it is,” said one in the Tale of 
a Tub, “but to me it tastes very like 
brown bread.” A Revolution by Act of 
Parliament, without bloodshed or dis- 
turbance, sounded very like a constitu- 
tional Reform. Perhaps he should be 
answered, that although the franchise of 
the close corporations might not be for- 
feited, it might be extended to any number 
of additional electors; and even those 
who would hesitate about this, would ad- 
mit (what comes to precisely the same 
thing—for the purpose of his argument) 
that any number of new constituencies 
might be created, by adding to the number 
of this House, without any violation of 
existing right. But if political power 
might be thus indefinitely diminished, by 
being shared with others, what became of 
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the right? If the elector of Old Sarum, 
who enjoyed the consideration and power 
of creating the half or the third of a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, was liable to find that 
power reduced, by dilution, to the choice 
of only a ten-thousandth part, what was the 
value of the privilege? If any hon. Mem- 
ber chose to stand up and say that his 
Majesty’s Ministers ought, for the sake of 
preserving this abstract right—this ghost 
of a privilege—to have tacked Old Sarum 
to Manchester, and drowned the constitu- 
ency of Gatton in the electoral ocean of 
Birmingham, he was content to leave 
- the hon. Member in possession of what re- 
mained of the argument. Had Old Sarum 
and Gatton thought such a privilege worth 
the parchment of a petition, his Majesty’s 
Ministers would have done tight to gratify 
them, could they, by such a compromise, 
have saved the House from the profitless 
discussions to which it had been compelled 
to listen. There had been some cavilling 
on an expression of the noble Lord, the 
Paymaster of the Forces, to this effect— 
“That we are restoring the principles of 
the Constitution,” ‘‘ that we are bringing 
back the Constitution to its original prin- 
ciples.” And what was the objection to 
this? Why, that nomination had always 
existed, that some small places had always 
possessed the franchise to the exclusion of 
others that were larger; and that some of 
these small places were nowaslarge as when 
they were first endowed with the privilege 
of Representation; that the Representation, 
in short, was the same as ever, and was 
not less extensive and free. Were he to 
grant it so in form, he must deny it in spirit. 
Did hon. Members make no allowance for 
the change in our social life? Did they 
mean to maintain, that the representative 
of a close corporation of a dozen indi- 
viduals was as much the representative of 
all England now, as he was three centuries 
ago? Did they mean to say, that the sixty 
boroughs in schedule A (even granting the 
greatest increase of their population, and 
wealth, and consequence that could possi- 
bly be claimed for them) represented as 
great a proportion of the population and 
wealth of England now, as they did then? 
The old principles of the Constitution were, 
that the wealth and population of the 
country should be represented, though 
not precisely in arithmetical proportion 
either to population or property, but such 
was the broad purpose of the franchise. 
Rude in its construction, and unequal in 
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its operation, as was the machinery which 
our ancestors erected for the purpose, this 
was the result intended. The rudeness of 
structure remains, perhaps, no worse than 
it was—but the inequality of result had 
been increased, and was increasing. It 
was increasing with every increase of our 
decennial census—with every street put 
forth by the metropolis—with every com- 
mon broken up by the plough—with every 
mile added to our roads and our canals— 
with every new sail that entered our 
docks—with every additional chimney 
that waved its sable pennon over the roofs 
of Birmingham and Manchester. That 
had often in substance been said before ; 
and never, in his opinion, been answered. 
He wanted it not for the sake of his argu- 
ment—he would give his opponents the 
benefit of it. He was willing to suppose, 
for argument’s sake, that no increase 
of wealth or population had taken place 
in England for several centuries; and still 
he would say, that the boroughs in sche- 
dule A would not represent now as great 
an amount of the wealth and population 
of England as they did then; and he 
said so for these reasons : The feudal sys- 
tem had been abandoned in private life, 
as well as in matters of government. Clans 
were broken up into families, and families 
into individuals. The elector who went 
up to the hustings three centuries ago, 
voted as the representative of a house- 
hold, whose opinions and interests were so 
closely identified with his own, that he 
might be fairly intrusted with the choice 
of a Member to represent the whole house- 
hold in Parliament. The elector of the 
present day represented, at most, his wife 
and children, frequently not even his sons. 
Now a father and son might live together 
on such terms as father and son should— 
perhaps under the same roof—and yet vote 
for different candidates at the hustings ; 
an act of filial disobedience, which, three 
centuries ago, would have been an outrage 
on public opinion and private morality. 
When the son was servant, as well as heir, 
his political opinions, as well as his po- 
litical interests, were identified with those 
of his master and parent. When the do- 
mestic was a follower and dependent, his 
opinions were identified with those of his 
leader and patron. Had it been ever so 
desirable, the servant could not have exer- 
cised any free will in the use of the elective 
franchise, under a social system in which 
the loss of a master was the loss of a 
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chieftain, and the loss of a place the loss 
of protection. The servant and dependent 
of that day had become the independent 
labourer of this; and that very change 
compelled an extension of the franchise. 
It was obvious, that the opinions of a 
given population might be collected by a 
much smaller number of votes under the 
old system, than would be required to 
collect the opinions of the same amount 
of population at present. These dry dis- 
quisitions were fitter subjects, perhaps, for 
the closet than the debate; but after the 
iteration of oft-refuted arguments, it seem- 
ed necessary to explain, in this imperfect 
way, or rather to hint at the reasons, why 
a system which was the same in form, was 
no longer the same in spirit—why a ma- 
chine, of which the construction was un- 
altered, under different circumstances pro- 
duced very different results—why the same 
form of Representation which expressed 
the opinions of England formerly, ex- 
pressed only the will of a narrow section 
of her aristocracy now. It was not then 
necessary for him to inquire whether this 
change were for the better or worse; he 
was merely asserting, with the noble Lord, 
the Paymaster of the Forces, that a change 
had taken place, and that by this Bill, in 
spirit, if not in form, the House was return- 
ing to a former state of things, from which, 
he might at least assert that we had 
deviated. Of course he should not be so 
far misunderstood as to be asked, whether 
he seriously believed, that public opinion 
exercised an increased and increasing con- 
trol over the actions of the Government ; 
whether public opinion was not both 
louder and better attended to than at any 
former period. He had no doubt, that 
public opinion was more powerful now 
than at any former period—for example, 
in the reign of Elizabeth ; but he doubted 
whether it was as well represented within 
those walls, in proportion to its power. 
At the former time, the voice of public 
opinion was feeble ; few men troubled their 
heads with politics—still fewer of those 
who had any opinions ventured to express 
them ; but those opinions, such as they 
were, and so far as they were expressed, 
were more accurately and directly repre- 
sented in the Legislature of that day, than 
the public opinion which now exists is in 
the Legislature of this. The government 
of Elizabeth was undoubtedly more in 
harmony with the public opinion of her 
day, than was the government of George 
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the 4th, with the public opinion of his. 
Of course, he was not maintaining that 
the government of that day was better or 
more liberal than the government of this. 
Nobody denied, that the government had 
marched since the reign of Elizabeth; but 
it had not marched in proportion to the 
advance of public opinion; and, though 
better governed, we were more discontent- 
ed, because the difference between the 
governors and governed was greater than 
ever. Howcould it be otherwise? Was 
it not obvious that the boast of the Anti- 
reformers, that our Legislature was now in 
form what it anciently was—was tanta- 
mount to saying that it was different in 
spirit ? Under very altered circumstances, 
was not a correspondence of machinery 
synonymous with a difference of result? He 
had thus far given his adversaries the be- 
nefit of their own assumption ; but, even 
on the ground of “ form,” he was ready to 
meet them. If they contented themselves 
by saying that our Representation was now 
in form what it was a century ago (sinking 
the Irish and Scotch Unions), or even two 
centuries ago (sinking the reign of Crom- 
well), he would grant it, but he must con- 
tend that the absence of change, during 
this limited period, was a conclusive rea- 
son for a great change now. But almost 
up to the commencement of that period, 
what was the history of our Parliament 
but a succession of changes? He was not 
going to assume any of those doubtful 
facts which obscured the early history of 
our representative system. Whatever was 
the origin of that House—whatever was 
the nature of its first advances towards in- 
dependent existence, thus much was cer- 
tain: that there was a time when Parlia- 
ment consisted only of the King and 
Barons, spiritual and temporal; the 
whole property of the country being then 
possessed by the King and Barons, spi- 
ritual and temporal; that there was a time 
when the representatives of the Commons 
sat in the same House with the Barons, 
possessing a very small share of political 
power, and interfering only in the grant- 
ing of supplies; which was when the 
Commons had just began to exist as an 
independent body possessed of property ; 
and that there came a time, as early as 
the 5th of Edward the 3rd, when the 
Commons sat and acted as a separate and 
independent body in the Legislature; and 
this, and every successive augmentation of 
their legislative power, whatever was its 
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immediate cause, was concomitant with a 
corresponding augmentation of their pro- 
perty and importance as a component part 
of the community. Was it credible, that 
with these things staring them in the 
face, persons should venture to refer to 
history for arguments against innovation ? 
If the latter half of our parliamentary ex- 
istence had been a long and painful main- 
tenance of the same position, in opposi- 
tion to the torrent of social improvement 
that was sweeping by, was it not equally 
certain that the former half of its exist- 
ence was a series of successive adaptations 
of its form, and therefore of its spirit, to 
the successive changes of our habits and 
opinions? He set little value on the argu- 
ment of historical precedent; not that he 
denied its value in default of other rea- 
sons—still less was he ignorant, that it was 
a favourite and prevailing argument to 
the minds of the generality of mankind ; 
but it was the last argument which the 
anti-reformers should adopt in the ques- 
tion of Parliamentary Reform (at least, 
unless they were quite sure that the power 
was on their side); for if anything was 
certain, as a general rule, in the history of 
our Parliament, it was this—that what- 
ever power the Commons had possessed 
at any given time, had been the aggre- 
gate result of a series of successive extor- 
tions from the necessities of the governing 
powers. At one moment the Commons 
extorted from the Aristocracy and the 
Crown-—at another, the Crown from the 
Aristocracy and the Commons ; again, the 
Aristocracy and the Commons from the 
Crown ; and if, in the demands which the 
Crown and the Commons were now mak- 
ing upon the Aristocracy, they were to 
recur to 

“The good old rule, the simple plan, 

That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can,”— 
it was easy to foresee what would be the 
result. He was also perfectly aware, 
when he said, that a representation of 
wealth and numbers was the ancient prin- 
ciple of our Constitution —that an excep- 
tion might be set up in the case of certain 
close boroughs in Cornwall and elsewhere, 
enfranchised by the Crown, nominally 
upon the plea of gratitude for services per- 
formed—in reality, for the purpose of in- 
creasing, by nomination, either the power 
of the Crown, or, as it appears in some 
few cases, that of certain favoured and 
powerful individuals, As an exception 
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to his principle, he granted it; but as 
an objection to his reasoning, he an- 
swered it by the same arguments which 
he had applied to the general rule. 
These cases of intentional nomination 
were established at a time when the no- 
minee of one or a few individuals, more 
accurately represented the people of 
England, than the nominee of the same 
small number of individuals did now; and 
even if the population and wealth of the 
country had remained the same, such a 
nominee was a more correct Representative 
of a population under the patriarchal 
habits of the feudal system, than of the 
same population under those habits of in- 
dividual independence and family separa- 
tion in which the community now delights. 
And nothing but a recurrence to those 
habits of family dependence and domestic 
obedience, which have spread a veil of 
romance over the harsher features of the 
feudal system, could save the country from 
that complete and manifest separation 
between, the interests of the represented 
few, and the unrepresented many, which 
had been for some time past rapidly ap- 
proaching. Who had not foreseen and 
trembled at its approach? The authority 
of long experience in the ways of office 
was not necessary to convince ‘ that the 
service of his King had ceased to be an 
object of desire to a man of equal and 
consistent mind.” Who could doubt it, 
that had witnessed, of late years, the situ- 
ation of each successive Minister of Eng- 
land? Slave, on the one hand, of that 
handful of dealers in parliamentary power 
whose zealous and faithful support he had 
no longer the adequate means of purchas- 
ing—hated, on the other hand, by the 
people, whose rights he would fain have 
granted, perhaps even at the sacrifice of 
his own interest, could such sacrifice have 
availed—-too liberal in his opinions to se- 
cure the support of the boroughmengers 
—too illiberal in his actions to win the 
affections of the people—cursing, in his 
heart, that fiendish power, without which 
he could not perform his nightly task, but 
which no longer served him with the same 
obsequiousness, because he could no 
longer pay it with former profusion—such 
was the yoke to which even a Canning 
was obliged to stoop, when he bent his 
proud spirit to the degrading task of pur- 
chasing with the sweat of a people’s toil, 
the support of that dealer in legislative 
power, by whose assistance alone he could 
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hope to work out that people’s welfare. 
Such was the crooked path which all were 
obliged to tread—the patriotic equally as 
the selfish Minister—a Fox equally as a 
Pitt—a Canning as a Castlereagh. He 
would not stop to enter into the details of 
these abominations. Asa parting glance 
at this expiring system, let him call to the 
recollection of hon. Members, some of 
those trite observations which have been, 
from time’ to time, in every one’s 
mouth—referred to by men of different 
opinions for the sake of different infer- 
ences, but admitted by all as matters of 
fact and observation; such, for instance, 
as the common saying, “ that it was be- 
coming, from day to day, more and more 
difficult to carry on the Government.” 
What was meant by those assertions, 
common alike to the Ministerial and the 
Opposition journals—to the aristocratic, 
equally as the radical Press—‘‘ that for 
some years past, the Ministry for the time 
being, had invariably been more liberal in 
its wishes and opinions than the dominant 
party in Parliament?” or this, for instance 
-—“that the Ministry was now a check 
upon the Parliament, not the Parliament 
upon the Ministry?” What was the 
meaning of such sayings ?—What was the 
indignant exclamation of the right hon. 
member for Tamworth, but a faithful com- 
ment on that bitter text of the late Lord 
Liverpool, “This is too bad?” Well 
might a Minister declare, that he meant 
not to govern by patronage! It was too 
late to do so: and to that Minister be the 
praise, not of having announced a neces- 
sity which had long been evident to re- 
flecting minds, but of having himself been 
foremost in that abolition of patronage 
which was the real cause of placing the 
Government of England in the hands of 
men who had had the courage to try that 
newest and noblest of political experi- 
ments, a Government by public opinion. 
And to this complexion must we come at 
last. Whether this Bill would pass he 
knew not; but he knew and felt, that the 
power was in the hands of those from 
whom political power was derived. Whe- 
ther it be better that it should be in such 
hands, or in the hands of those who had 
shewn neither the courage to keep it by 
force, nor the wit to purchase it by con- 
ciliation, nor the generosity to confer it 
as a boon—was now a question for the 
political philosopher rather than the prac- 
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recriminations. This was, at bottom, no 
work either of Whig or Tory hands. The 
narrow resting-place, onwhich the old sys- 
tem yet stood—which the currentof passing 
events had long been loosening, was 
pushed from its base by last winter’s tor- 
rent. The Ministers had but undertaken 
to guide that into a safer harbour which 
their adversaries confessed themselves un- 
able to keep where it was, but would not 
attempt to pilot into another haven. It 
was too late to look back. It might be, as 
they asserted, that rocks and breakers 
were a head ;—shame be to those whose 
obstinate delay had kept the useful idly at 
anchor until the winds were high and the 
streams were swollen!—but it was now 
the part of a wise man to trim his craft as 
besthe might, instead of stretching forth his 
hands with unavailing regret to that shore 
on which he loitered, until the summer’s 
breeze which courted his sails had been 
changed to the winter’s hurricane which 
had driven him precipitately from the land. 
And what else but lamentation and com- 
plaint had they tried, to save the country 
from that precipice of revolution to which, 
as they said, it was hurrying? ‘ Some 
Reform,” said the member for Tamworth, 
“must be.” “O yes, we now see the 
necessity of some Reform,” echoed in 
ill-tuned chorus his disorderly followers ; 
‘“ but this Bill is revolution.” Well, then, 
ifa Reform must be, and this Reform 
must not be, where was their Reform? 
What, silent? Not even a string of re- 
solutions to save the country? A Bill of 
his own might hereafter prove an awk- 
ward pledge to any hon. Member opposite 
anda set of resolutions might compromise— 
the future Ministry. Was England how- 
ever so fallen from her high estate, that 
no one of those who had guided her des- 
tinies so long, would now risk a fraction of 
his future political reputation to save her ? 
Who, that heard the greeting with which 
this Bill was first met, and the admission 
which hon. Members opposite soon after 
made could do otherwise than imagine 
that as many Reform Bills would have 
been brought in as there had been amend- 
ments proposed, and as many resolutions 
as there had been speeches? And what 
had these foreboders of Revolution done ? 
They had cried aloud to their false gods, 
but they had shrunk from putting their 
shoulders to the wheel. How they could 
reconcile this inaction to a sincere belief of 
the dangers which they foretold, he left 
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to themselves to explain; nor could he|the present moment for such an experi- 


imagine what credit they proposed to 
themselves by dwelling upon evils which, 
if they came to pass, would be a practical 


reproof of their own bigotry, holding up | 


the consequences of their own obstinacy 
as a warning to mankind. He would not 
trespass on the patience of the House fur- 
ther, but for one other topic, and he would 
allude to that with the brevity which befit- 
ted the delicacy of thesubject. Many hon. 
Members on the opposite side had taken 
occasion, in the course of these debates, 
to express their hopes and wishes as to the 
reception which this measure might meet 
with elsewhere. As hon. Members had, 
this evening, again referred to the subject, 
he would say thus much :—If it were in- 
decent to remind certain exalted person- 
ages in another place of the dangers and 
calamities which a rejection of this Bill 
might inflict upon their fellow countrymen, 
how much more indecent was it to sug- 
gest to them, as an argument against it, 
the consequences which its acceptance 
might entail upon themselves? The 
friends of the Bill had prayed them to 
pass it for the sake of their country—itsad- 
versaries had appealed totheir personal fears 
and private interests as motives for reject- 
ing it{‘‘ No, no”.] Suchanappeal had been 
made; and those noble personages had been 
told, by the opposite side of the House, that 
the consequences of passing this Bill would 
be the destruction of their own political 
power, and, perhaps, political existence. 
From the conduct of that assembly on former 
occasions he would not infer what on this 
occasion it ought to be; but, without dis- 
respect, he might draw therefrom some 
grateful augury of what it probably would 
be. He was aware of no great measure 
of political improvement, in the accept- 
ance of which the hereditary branch of our 
Legislature had not shewn that hesitation 
which, in the theory of the Constitution, 
was given out as their peculiar duty and 
virtue; but neither was he aware of any 
great measure of political improvement 
which they had not ultimately accepted. 
Those who called themselves the especial 
friends of the Peerage, had recommended 
the present as a fitting occasion for a first 
exception to this long rule of patriotic 
sympathy with public opinion. He had 


no great apprehension that their advice 
would be followed; but he was at a loss 
to discover what features in the aspect of 
the times had induced them to recommend 





ment. He for one saw no vision of scaf- 
folds or revolutionary tribunals ; if he did, 
this were no time to withhold the prophesy. 
He foresaw no violence either to the per- 
sons or property of those in whose hands 
the future happiness of England would, 
ina few hours more, be placed; if he 
did, he should ill discharge his duty by a 
respectful silence. But he had read with 
little attention the share they had borne 
in the perils and the triumphs of the British 
Constitution, if they should refuse, from 
the motives with which their pretended 
friends had supplied them—the vulgar 
motives of personal fear and private in- 
terests, to save the capitol. 

Mr. Baring complained of the hon. 
Member who spoke last having liberally 
dealt out sarcasms and censure on all the 
Anti-reformers. They came with a very 
bad grace from so young a man. The 
hon. Member ought to be more careful; 
for he sat for a borough which might still 
return him after the Bill was passed. He 
trusted the House would indulge him while 
he made a very few observations upon the 
Bill, which had now reached its last stage. 
He pledged himself that those observa- 
tions should be brief; but he could not 
bring his rind to allow this Bill, which he 
considered to be a most dangerous and 
destructive measure, to pass without be- 
stowing upon it his most hearty maledic- 
tion. To the details of the Bill, as re- 
spected the difficulty of its working, ob- 
jections occurred from the beginning to 
the end; but, great as those defects were, 
when compared with the dangers of the 
principle of the Bill, they sunk into insig- 
nificance. Besides, they had been so ably 
and so powerfully exposed by his hon, 
and learned friend, that it must be unne- 
cessary for him to allude to them at any 
length. But respecting the working of 
this Bill he must say, with reference to 
its details, that if the wit of man had been 
employed in contriving a dangerous, diffi- 
cult, unsatisfactory, and impracticable 
scheme of Representation and consti- 
tuency, it could not have hit upon a more 
perfect model than this Bill furnished. 
His hon. and learned friend had happily 
remarked upon the difficulties which must 
arise in consequence of the duties imposed 
upon the Overseers, and the duties de- 
volved upon the electioneering Barristers 
—and his hon. and learned friend might 
have added to the catalogue of difficulties 
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he had pointed out, the difficulty a country 
Overseer would have in understanding the 
Bill itself. Under any circumstances, it 
would be difficult for an Overseer to de- 
cide upon the votes, and to make out the 
register ; but how was it to be expected 
such a person should be able to do so 
upon. an understanding of this Bill, when 
hon. and learned Members, who had de- 
bated the measure over and over again, 
confessed their inability to comprebend it ; 
and even its very managers were at issue 
as to its meaning upon various points. 
But even supposing the country Overseer 
did understand this most confused and 
unintelligible measure—supposing hecould 
form a registry of votes in accordance with 
its directions—-in order to do so he must 
dive and ferret into all the private affairs 
of his parish. Nor was that the only evil 
to be apprehended. Every one who knew 
the state of the country, must know, that 
the quiet and the peaceable people—that 
those who disliked publicity—would soon 
give way to those who did not, and that 
the country attorney would in reality soon 
become the keeper of the registers. This 
must inevitably be the case, unless a 
county was to be contested every year, and 
even then the attorneys would possess the 
greatest part of the influence. He, there- 
fore, repeated that it was impossible to 
conceive a more mischievous or unsatis- 
factory mode of registering the votes, than 
that proposed by the Bill. But it was 
upon the principle of the Bill, upon the 
great and dangerous and overwhelming 
change that was to be effected in the 
balance of power and of influence, that he 
wished to offer a very few observations. 
He had not heard any one of the sup- 
porters of the Bill, state or explain how 
the balance of power, acknowledged by the 
Constitution, was to be maintained. He 
wanted to know how the Crown was to be 
enabled to exercise its unquestioned func- 
tions? They all knew perfectly well, that, 
according to the spirit, as well as the 
uniform practice of the Constitution, the 
Crown had an undoubted right to name its 
own servants, and those servants had 
hitherto found their way into that House, 
but how that was now to be provided for, 
no one had even attempted to explain. 
The right of the Crown was beyond dis- 
pute, but no one had attempted to explain 
how its exercise could take place under 
the new Constitution. The supporters of 


the Bill had admitted the difficulty, but 
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not one of them had attempted to explain 
how it was to be met. If, indeed, the 
remedy was, that the Bill left some few 
close boroughs, or close places, which the 
Crown might command, through the cor- 
ruption of 10/. householders, or of an in- 
dividual, what, he asked, became of the 
principle of the Bill, or the professions 
with which the Bill was given to the 
people? Suppose the Crown wanted a 
fresh Attorney or Solicitor General, or a 
Secretary to the Treasury, how were those 
persons to find their way into that House ? 
A person might be a very great lawyer, 
and possess a mind highly accomplished, 
and well stored with learning, but he 
might, nevertheless, be totally unfit to 
take an active part upon the hustings at a 
popular election. The very qualities which 
rendered such a person estimable as a legal 
adviser to his Sovereign, and an ornament 
and honour to the choice of his Sovereign, 
might incapacitate him from succeeding at 
a democratic election. A man of such a 
mind could not stoop to the exaggerations 
and the artifices so essential towards suc- 
cess on a democratic hustings; and, if he 
did, the forgetfulness of his own character, 
and the prostitution of his talents, which 
such conduct would argue, would utterly 
unfit him for the confidence of the Crown. 
Nor was that all. How could an Attorney- 
General, returned by a democratic consti- 
tuency, and holding his place in that 
House upon the voice of that consti- 
tuency, venture to engage upon, or to 
pursue, an unpopular, although just and 
necessary prosecution? They had all 
heard that evening, and been delighted 
with the polished, manly, and graceful 
eloquence, and luminous learning, of the 
hon. and learned member for Rye (Mr. 
Pemberton)—but who must not have felt, 
even while he listened and admired, that 
the strain which delighted, was not fitted 
for triumph on a democratic hustings ? 
Such an individual might be chosen by 
the Crown, and wisely, as being, from his 
mind and acquirements, the best calculated 
to support the just dignity of the Monarch, 
and the legal privileges of the public, but 
how he could obtain a seat under this Bill 
in the House of Commons, was an enigma 
that still remained to be solved. If they 
were to depart from the ancient Constitu- 
tion of the country; if that fabric was to 
be destroyed, they had a right to look at 
the modern structures which were about 
them, if not with a view of criticising, at 
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least with a view of enjoying their advan- 
tages. In France, the difficulty of the 
point he had just alluded to, had been felt, 
and provided for. It was most desirable, 
and to the democracy among others, that 
the Ministers of the Crown should have 
seats in that House, in order that they 
might answer such questions as might be 
properly proposed to them. ‘The inconve- 
nience of a different arrangement was very 
much felt and complained of in America, 
where a sort of long shot was kept up 
between the Congress and the public 
functionaries. If such a course was to be 
adopted in this country, it would be found 
to be excessively annoying, It would 
never answer, to keep up a long shot 
between Downing-street and that House, 
for incalculable inconvenience and dis- 
satisfaction would be the result. What, 
then, he asked, was to be done? How was 
that difficulty to be overcome? It was 
perfectly true, that if the Bill passed, there 
would still remain a few close boroughs ; 
boroughs made by the Bill more close 
even than they were at present, but they 
would be in the possession of about four 
individuals, and if they were to be viewed 
as essential to the Sovereign, for the pur- 
pose of returning his. servants to that 
House, their proprietors would soon become 
a great power in the State, constituting a 
real oligarchy of the most dangerous cha- 
racter, a body small but powerful, and so 
necessary to the Crown, that it and its 
descendants would stick like leeches to 
the Sovereign, and command a share in the 
regal power, sharing amongst its members 
the highest places, and the most lucrative 
emoluments. ‘Therefore, to advance it as 
an argument in favour of the Bill, that a 
few close boroughs, thus circumstanced, 
would be allowed to remain, was mon- 
strous, and not to be listened to but in 
derision. He did not object to the ex- 
istence of close boroughs, but he did object 
to the manner and the circumstances in 
which they were to be allowed to exist. 
Better would it be that the scheme should 
be bared at once, and in its full deformity 
allowed to meet the eye, than that it 
should be bolstered up by subterfuge and 
deceit. The form of government that 
the country was to have under the Con- 
stitution, was this:—There was to be a 
King, there was so be a nominal Peerage, 
and there was to be a House of Commons, 
exclusive of the small oligarchy he had 
adverted to, completely dependent upon 
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the will and voice of the people. Such 
was confessed to be the new Constitution, 
and all experience brought him to this 
conclusion, that the popular body would 
swallow up the other two. This was the 
view he took of the matter, and he defied 
any one who supported the Bill, to adduce 
a single instance from the whole volume 
of history, in which similar results to those 
which he now predicted, had not sprung 
from similar causes. When it was stated 
on the hustings that the Peers and the 
Crown nominated Members to that House, 
and that that proceeding was to be entirely 
done away with, he could readily conceive 
that there was much shouting and casting 
of caps into the air; but, he would ask, 
was this now so much deprecated proceed- 
ing one of novel introduction? Had it 
not always existed under the Constitution, 
and was it not, in fact, a practical part of 
the working of that Constitution? The 
Crown and the Peerage had, for the exer- 
cise of influence, allowed, whether pro- 
perly or not, the House of Commons to 
become the arena upon which a variety of 
most important questions were discussed, 
and virtually decided ; and if the system 
was now to be changed, let it’be shown by 
some intelligible reasoning, how the Crown 
and the Peerage were to maintain their 
privileges, nay, even their existence. The 
power which they now possessed was in 
that House, and not out of that House. 
But it was said, that the thing had not 
worked well ; that the system was not only 
bad in theory, but bad also in practice. 
Why, what then became of all the boasts 
in the excellence of the British Constitu- 
tion? Were they all worse than futile, 
and mere absurdities? Had the nation, 
and the whole world, too, been dreaming 
all this time, that the British Constitution 
gave more of public liberty, of happiness, 
and of security, than any other human 
mode of government in existence, or that 
ever had existed? Jf the nation had been 
so cajoled and deceived, as the new Con- 
stitution philosophers would have it be- 
lieved, from whence had its civilization 
sprung, and from whence its progress in 
the arts and sciences? It was his sincere 
conviction, that never, upon the face of 
the globe, had there lived a people who 
had attained so high a degree of civiliza- 
tion as the British nation had under the 
Constitution, now to be discarded for a 
thing of anomalies, of vain pretension, and 
of absolute imbecility. He could not con- 
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ceive that in any community a greater 
degree of wealth, of liberty, of security, or 
of happiness, could be enjoyed, than had 
been known in this country; and if that 
were the situation in which England was 
placed, he must be an egregious fool or 
hypocrite, who would characterize the 
Constitution, which had produced so many 
blessings, as corrupt and bad. If they 
were to give up the old Constitution, there 
was one thing that he would ask: he 
would require that an inventory should be 
taken by the new comers of what they 
found on the premises; and to that he 
would only further add, that they should 
be bound and compelled, on giving up 
possession, to restore the premises in as 
good a state of repair as they were when 
they entered upon them. Let that condi- 
tion be fulfilled, and he should indeed be 
happy. Looking at the forms of the Go- 
vernment, he was not desirous of uphold- 
ing them further than from their having 
proved, during along series of years, to 
be in strict accordance with the feelings 
and the wants of the country. ‘That 
ought to be the object of every Govern- 
ment. All forms of Government might, 
in themselves, be good, but the object to 
be inquired into was, whether the form of 
Government adopted by, or imposed upon 
a nation, was in consonance with its wants, 
its feelings, and its wishes. It was neces- 
sary that the Government of a country 
should be in harmony with its property, and 
in that respect he feared the new Consti- 
tution would prove to be but sadly defec- 
tive. For a few years old Associations 
might ward off destruction, but year after 
year some new inroad would be made, till 
at last the whole social edifice of the 
country would be undermined and fall. 
He could perfectly understand that the 
Americans were ardently attached to their 
form of government, and that arose from 
the fact of all their political institutions 
being in harmony with the feelings of the 
people, and the state of property. He had 
lived for several years in the State of 
Connecticut, and he had paid some atten- 
tion to the proceedings in that State, 
which was one of the most Republican of 
the whole united Provinces. Inquiring 
how a perfect system of Republicanism 
could exist, he had spoken to one of the 
leading men, who had remarked to him 
that he (the person interrogated) was the 
only onein the whole State who kept a four- 
wheel carriage, but that all the rest kept 
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their buggies, and consequently, one was 
as well off as another. That answer 
solved the difficulty. He immediately saw 
that that was a country fitted for Repub- 
licanism. But how different would the 
case be in England. Here there were a 
great many persons who lived upon charity, 
and some few who lived in splendor ; and 
let democracy be once instituted, and there 
would be a continual conflict between 
numbers and property. The Church would 
fall first, and year after year some fresh 
inroad would be made upon property, till 
all was levelled. There would be no peace 
because no security, and there would be a 
dire and discontented scramble for the 
fragments of whatever was attacked. He 
had troubled the House so repeatedly on 
all the stages of the Bill, that he did not 
feel himself justified in any longer intrud- 
ing upon its indulgence. In conclusion, 
he declared most conscientiously, that he 
had done his duty. He had opposed it 
steadily and heartily, and it would be a 
consolation to him, for the few remaining 
yeats he had to live, to be able to reflect 
that he had offered to this dangerous and 
destructive measure, all the opposition 
that his humble abilities permitted him to 
exert. 

Sir Henry Bunbury said, it was not his 
intention to waste the time of the House 
by dwelling on the general subject of Par- 
liamentary Reform. Probably, every ar- 
gument that could be employed to any 
useful purpose, had been urged in some 
or other of the innumerable writings and 
speeches which this exciting question had 
called forth in the course of the last fifty 
years. He should confine himself to mat- 
ters which belonged properly to the pre- 
sent Bill: still it was difficult to argue on 
its necessity, its justice, or its fitness, 
without taking some review of the state 
of this kingdom before the present mea- 
sure had been proposed, or without advert- 
ing to some circumstances which had at- 
tended its progress. Those few consist- 
ent Gentlemen who still contended that 
Parliamentary Reform was altogether un- 
necessary—that Reform, in any degree, 
ought to be resisted—appeared to him to 
have started from a.fallacy : they assumed 
that the condition of the kingdom was 
safe and prosperous at the time when the 
present Ministers entered into oftice—ac- 
cepting office under a distinct, though 
voluntary, pledge, that they would pro- 
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the people. Was it possible that these 
Gentlemen could have so soon forgotten 
what was the condition of England and of 
Ireland no longer ago than last Novem- 
ber? The apprehensions of the country 
were very great at that time. Who would 
then have ventured to rise in that House, 
and say, that there was content or confi- 
dence in the country—that our condition 
was prosperous—that it was then safe? 
It was not that the fears of the people 
were thus excited by the atrocities of a 
few obscure incendiaries,or by the thought- 
less excesses of mobs. In ordinary times, 
such excesses would have been crushed at 
once; the middle classes would have 
been as eager as the more wealthy to 
arrest the first blows aimed at the se- 
curity of property; and the Govern- 
ment, strong in the union and sympathy 
of the enlightened and influential classes, 
might have lamented these outrages, but 
they would not have feared them. But 
the outrages of Jast winter were the symp- 
toms of a disease, not the disease itself. 
The wretched condition of the farming 
labourers was the immediate cause, or, at 
least the occasion of those tumults. The in- 
quirer was struck with the reluctance shown 
to act against these mobs. There was a 
pity approaching nearly to sympathy even 
among those whose property was the im- 
mediate object of attack; and as the in- 
quiries extended, a wide-spread discontent 
might be traced through the middle classes 
—a spirit hostile to the executive Govern- 
ment, and deeply distrustful of the House 
of Commons. Misery had thrown the 
poor under the influence of demagogues, 
and had armed them against the rich; the 
middle classes, disgusted by long years of 
public extravagance, and -by a neglect of 
their petitions, had begun to regard revo- 
lution with indifference, because Reform 
appeared to be unattainable. A great 
measure of conciliation, of wisdom, and of 
justice, was necessary to save the kingdom 
from anarchy, and its institutions from 
destruction. The late Cabinet was adverse 
to Reform; but it found, that the new 
House of Commons was inclined to favour 
some measure of that tendency, and it re- 
signed. Their successors pledged them- 
selves to Reform and retrenchment ; and he 
avowed that they had won his confidence 
by the promptitude with which they had 
proceeded to redeem their pledges. Then 
came the present Bill, or, at least, one 
which was the same in its great principles. 
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That first measure was frustrated by a 
motion, concocted with much ingenuity, 
and calculated at once to insult the Irish, 
and to deceive the English people. The 
consequence was a dissolution of the Par- 
liament, an appeal to the sense of the na- 
tion; and his confidence in Ministers was 
greatly strengthened by the decided course 
they pursued when the trial of strength 
on General Gascoyne’s motion had proved 
the impracticability of carrying through 
the House of Commons, as it was then 
composed, such a Reform as might be 
satisfactory and durable. When the present 
Parliament was assembled, and its thanks 
were voted to the Throne, he certainly 
gave his humble support to that vote on 
wider grounds than those of compliment 
or etiquette. He felt that their thanks 
were due to his Majesty, not merely for 
his gracions speech, but for the wise and 
beneficent tenor of his Government. He 
was grateful for the sanction which his Ma- 


jesty had given to measures necessary for 


the present safety and the future welfare 
of the kingdom. He was grateful for 
that inflexible constancy of purpose, which 
was not to be turned aside by intrigues, 
and which proved, beyond all cavil, what 
were the sentiments of the British people 
on the question of Parliamentary Reform. 
When he had heard Gentlemen speak of 
that dissolution as of a measure not called 
for by circumstances, as a wanton exhi- 
bition of the royal prerogative, he had been 
astonished at the andacity of the censure. 
What! when his Majesty’s Ministers 
had been defeated in that. House—by a 
very small and vacillating majority, it was 
true, but still defeated—on the great ques- 
tion to which they had pledged them- 
selves, and on which depended all their 
credit with the people, and all their power 
of rendering service to the King: what 
course was left open to them? Their 
only alternative was the resignation of 
their offices. But why were they to re- 
sign? Why were they to abandon their 
post, and betray their cause, enjoying, as 
they did, the confidence of their Sovereign, 
and backed, as they were, by the univer- 
sal sentiments of the people? Were they 
to crouch before the clamour of parties, or 
prejudices, or private interests? Were they 
to earn for themselves contempt and re- 
morse, by disappointing the dearest hopes 
of the people, and plunging their Sove- 
reign into irremediable difficulties? He 
said, “ irremediable difficulties,” for who 
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was bold enough to predict—who could 
contemplate without shuddering, what 
might have been the condition of this 
kingdom, if the Crown had been forced 
into an unnatural union with the interests 
of the few opposed to the interests of the 
many— into a coalition with parties in op- 
position to the fixed opinions and the in- 
tent desires of the British people? Who 
would venture on such a prediction? Yet 
predictions were not wanting. There were 
prophets in abundance—prophets of evil 
to spring out of rendering the practice of 
the Constitution consistent with its theory. 
Happily, these Gentlemen did not confine 
their predictions to those far-distant dan- 
gers which they fancied they descried 
through the long dim vista of their fears. 
They tried their infant art on events which 
were more near to their accomplishment. 
They foretold how the funds would crumble 
away, if this revolutionary scheme were 
even to be agitated—how public credit 
would wither before the blighting advent 
of Reform. Aud now, he asked, what 
was the value of funded property compared 
with what it had been immediately before 
Ministers showed that they were deter- 
mined to persevere with their great mea- 
sure? These prophets said next (but here 
some allowance ought to be made, for here 
“the wish was father to the thought ”) 
that the king would never consent to a 
dissolution of the Parliament. The answer 
was heard in the echoes of rage and dis- 
appointment which still hung upon those 
walls. Then the prophets foreboded, that 
if there were to be a dissolution, it would 
throw the whole country into the most 
dangerous disorder, that every election 
would be disgraced by riots, and by the 
outbreaking of that revolutionary spirit 
which their distempered fancy conjured 
up in every quarter. Were these fore- 
bodings verified by the events? What 
were the circumstances attending the elec- 
tions? He would not speak of Scotland, 
for there the very rarity of any thing like 
a contest for popular rights seemed to 
have given occasion toa few disgraceful 
excesses, though no where of a revolution- 
ary character, nor bespeaking a spirit hos- 
tile to the Constitution. But in England 
and in Ireland, had there been any un- 
usual degree of turbulence? Were there 
any threatening movements of large bodies 
of the populace? Were the frecholders 
overawed by licentious mobs, or prevented 
from giving their suffrages freely and con- 
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scientiously ?. The appeal had been made, 
not to the populace, not even to that large 
body of men, in more easy circumstances, 
whom the Reform Bill would call into po- 
litical efficiency—the appeal had been 
made, according to constitutional usage, 
to the ancient body of electors; and how 
did the freeholders answer the appeal ? 
That the copyholders and householders 
should be anxious for the success of a 
measure, which would give them a share 
in the election of those by whom taxes 
were imposed would surprise no one; 
but why should the freeholders, who al- 
ready possess the right of choosing their 
Representatives —why should they be 
anxious to admit other men to share in the 
privileges which they enjoy? Why, but 
because they had found that the old sys- 
tem had ceased to work well for the na- 
tion at large. They felt, that without a 
House of Commons which should truly 
and fairly represent the great mass of in- 
telligent and independent men in this 
kingdom, there could be no security that 
financial or judicial, or any other Reform, 
would be allowed to endure, even after 
they might have been introduced by those 
very rare personages, reforming Ministers 
of the Crown. But it was hardly worth 
while now to argue on the necessity and 
propriety of some Reform, since so large 
a proportion of the Gentlemen opposite 
had come to admit that some Reform 
must be granted; and, between them all, 
there was now only a question of degree. 
The Gentlemen opposite would dole out 
the minimum; his party would give at 
once such a liberal portion as might satisfy 
the great majority of reasonable men. 
The large admissions which were now 
made, that some Reform must be con- 
ceded, were not very consistent with the 
oft-repeated assertion that the recent call 
for Reform was not real, that it did not 
spring from any rooted desire in the hearts 
of the people; that it was an ephemeral, 
a factitious cry, provoked by the pre- 
sent Ministers for a selfish purpose, or, 
stranger still, proceeding from a sudden 
freak of the contented Commons of Eng- 
land, to imitate the over-goaded people of 
Paris. And then they were told, there 
had been a cessation of petitions for Re- 
form during several years; and that in 
the petitions of last year, the prevailing 
prayer was not so much for a Reform in 
the Representation, as for certain other 
objects with which that was coupled. 
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Why, even when it was pretended, that 
the petitioners had asked for a reduction 
of taxes, an alteration in the tithe-laws, 
and so forth, instead of asking solely for 
an amendment in the constitution of this 
House, what did this show, but that the 
petitioners had felt the pinching, some of 
one oppressive circumstance, some of an- 
other, but that they had all concentrated 
their hopes in Parliamentary Reform, as 
believing that a Reformed Parliament 
would remove or mitigate the evil of which 
each class of petitioners complained in 
particular? And now a few words on the 
argument founded on a temporary cessa- 
tion of petitions. Did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, with whom that argument origin- 
ated, remember at what period it was, that 
the petitions ceased? It was when Mr.Can- 
ning succeeded to the power which had 
been exercised by Lord Castlereagh ; when 
his right hon. friend opposite, the member 
for Tamworth, emptied the gaols which his 
predecessor, Lord Sidmouth, had left full 
of persons charged with political offences ; 
when Mr. Canning burst asunder the 
shackles of the Holy Alliance; then it 
was, that the people of England caught a 
new hope, and believing that the Govern- 
ment was inspired by a more pure and 
more liberal spirit, they at once reposed on 
that hope, and they gave a large degree 
of confidence to the new Ministers. The 
Reform meetings ceased throughout the 
country ; the public excitement, which had 
been lashed up to a very dangerous height, 
subsided ;_ petitions and remonstrances 
were no longer addressed to Parliament, 
because the people had acquired fresh 
hope and fresh confidence. And _ this 
conduct on the part of the people, afforded 
a happy proof of their placability, their 
justice, their moderation ; it afforded the 
strongest grounds for believing that the 
additional power which would be conferred 
on the people by the present Bill, would 
be received with gratitude, and exercised 
with discretion. He now came to the 
leading principles of the present Bill. In 
the first place it disfranchised a number of 
corrupt or dependent boroughs, at which 
the finger of public scorn had long been 
pointed, and it deprived certain wealthy 
individuals of the power of sending whom 
they pleased into that House to check or 
neutralize the will of the Commons of the 
realm. In the place of these nominees, 
it gave real representatives to the most 
wealthy towns, and the most populous 
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parts of the country; it greatly enlarged 
the elective franchise, while it raised gradu- 
ally the scale of qualification; it gave 
political weight to the various species of 
property which were diffused through this 
great kingdom; it gave political rights to 
every man of independent circumstances 
and presumed education; and it gave the 
guarantee of a million of voters for the 
future maintenance of good order and 
constitutional liberty. Gentlemen might 
call this a revolution if they pleased ; for 
the oligarchist it might be revolution, for 
the nation it was a Reform. He admitted 
that it was a great and a most important 
change; but it was a change in unison 
with that which time had operated in the 
condition of society, and of this kingdom 
in particular; it was a change effected 
without shocks, and without disturbing 
the movement or weakening the springs 
of the Government; it was a change 
without the violation of any acknowledged 
principle. Several Members had professed 
the deepest alarm at the practical effects 
which they anticipated from this Bill. 
They talked loosely of its overturning the 
Church, of its extinguishing the Peerage, 
and rending the Crown from the brows of 
the Sovereign. Some of these gentlemen 
were grand assertors: it was as easy to 
predict the bursting of a world as of a 
bubble. Of course, when future events 
formed the subject of dispute, there could 
be no proofs ; Gentlemen could argue only 
from precedents or analogies ; but in the 
present case these also were wanting ; and 
when they came to a mere conflict of con- 
jectural opinions, the hon. Gentleman 
would permit him to observe, that at least 
they were in a minority; and when they 
charged their opponents in such _ bitter 
terms with departing wantonly from a 
shore of safety to plunge into a sea of 
dangers, they were bound to shew, not only 
that the sea on which they embarked was 
dangerous, but that the shore they left was 
safe. The principal argument that he had 
heard from the alarmists was nearly this : 
they said, that the degree of power which 
the Reform Bill conferred on the Com- 
mons, would be found in practice to be 
incompatible with the privileges of the 
Peers, and the salutary influence of the 
Crown.’ They argued that that House 
must outweigh and crush the other branches 
of the Constitution, because public opi- 
nion, running counter to the claims of the 
Aristocracy and of the Crown, would give 
I 
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continued impulse and irresistible weight 
to that branch of the Legislature. But 
here the whole question was assumed, and 
assumed without reasonable grounds. He 
might admit, that the current of public 
opinion had of late years taken a course 
adverse to many Administrations, and still 
more adverse to the pretensions, not of the 
Aristocracy, but of a small part of the 
Aristocracy—and why, but because those 
pretensions had encroached on the rights, 
and had injured the interests of the people ? 
But why were they to conclude that public 
opinion would flow in the same channel 
when these encroachments were stayed, 
and these injuries redressed? What was 
public opinion? He presumed that Gentle- 
men did not mean to confound it with a 
mere popular cry. Was not public opin- 
ion an abstract of the sentiments which 
prevailed through the intelligent, educated, 
observant, reflecting classes of the com- 
munity? And were Gentlemen prepared 
to pronounce these classes to be rash, un- 


just and unreasonable? Would they say 


that these classes were not only hostile to 
their political tenets, but hostile also to 
the principles of the Constitution? This 
would be indeed a fearful creed; but it 
was a creed which would leave no hope of 
safety even as they were now. But when 
they were looking forward to the practical 
effects of this Bill, it must not be forgotten 
that it gave to the intelligent and educated 
classes a share, an interest in the political 
welfare of the State ; and that the practical 
effect must be, to attach all those valuable 
classes to the Constitution, and to the 
legislative body, whose constituents they 
would have become. It was pretended 
that this Bill was levelled at the Aris- 
tocracy ; but it required no great discern- 
ment to see, that this wilful confounding 


of the Aristocracy with the owners of 


boroughs, was made not so much with the 
view of strengthening an argument in this 
House, as for the purpose of operating on 
fears and prejudices elsewhere. Ingenuity 
was racked to imagine possible results, 
which might affright the timid or irritate 
the proud. Even that eternal bugbear 
the first revolution of France, was not dis- 
dained as an auxiliary. But surely Gentle- 
men must have seen, even if they refused 
to the people of England all credit for 
good sense or public virtue, they must 
have seen in the more recent revolutions 
in Spain and Naples—aye, and in France 
itself—that the first French revolution 
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was not regarded by the nations of Europe 
as an example forimitation. It had served, 
and it still served, as a dismal sea-mark, 
which warned men of dangers, and taught 
them to steer a safer course. But he 
asked, what would the hon. Gentlemen 
who laboured so zealously to defeat this 
Bill, what would they do if they were 
unhappily to succeed in obtaining so fear- 
ful a result ? Did they fancy that it would 
be in their power to prop up an Anti-reform 
Cabinet? Or would they try to put for- 
ward one of those shadowy schemes of 
reluctant concession which had been darkly 
hinted at in the earlier part of these de- 
bates? Did they imagine that they could 
endow one of these bottled-up babes with 
life, and strength, and usefulness, and 
send it forth to be accepted by the people 
as the tutelary genius of Britain? Had 
they not learned from the last elections, 
that the nation was bent on obtaining a 
substanial, an effectual Reform; and that 
the nation already possessed, and was de- 
termined to exercise the power, of sending 
to that House so large a body of real 
representatives as must make it impossible 
for any Cabinet to carry on the machinery 
of Government while it denied effectual 
Reform to the nation. Whoever might be 
the Ministers of the Crown, the people 
would persevere—and they ought to per- 
severe—in demanding a substantial Re- 
form in the Representation. The longer 
their just demands were denied or evaded, 
the more general, the louder, and the more 
angry would be the voice of the people. He 
knew that it had been the fashion and the 
craft of modern times to affect to confound 
the people with the populace ; to misrepre- 
sent those as hallooing with the mob who 
stood forward to advocate the rights of the 
people. He trusted that Parliament would 
never yield one iota to the clamours of a 
mob; but he trusted equally that no 
branch of the Legislature would ever 
venture to shut its ears to the just demands 
of the people. A concession to the opin- 
ions and the interests of the nation had 
become necessary; a timely concession 
would avert the dangers which might 
spring from despair, and the disgrace which 
would attend compulsion. At present 
Reform would be accepted with gratitude ; 
hereafter it might be wrung from their 
reluctant hands with contempt. Holding 
these opinions, he thought that the course 
pursued by his Majesty’s Ministers had 
been wise and prudent; and he believed 
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that this great measure would in its re- 
sults (for he dared not contemplate the 
possibility of its rejection either there or 
elsewhere) re-establish confidence, content, 
and good order through the land ; that it 
would give stability to the Throne, and re- 
deem for the two Houses of Parliament the 
affection of the people. 
Debate adjourned until next day. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, September 20, 1831. 


Minurtes.] Bills. Brought up from the Commons and read 
a first time; Surplus Ways and Means, and Administra- 
tion of Justice (Ireland.) Read a second time; Waterloo 
Bridge New Street. Committed; Clare Presentment ; 
Commissioners of Public Accounts (Ireland.) Read a 
third time; Public Works, England, and Turnpike Regu- 
lation. 

Petitions presented. By Earl Grey, from Inhabitants of 
Ely, for Parliamentary Reform; from Shipowners, for an 
alteration in the Quarantine Laws; from Killarney and 
other places, for the abolition of Slavery; from Donegal 
and Galway, praying that Roman Catholics might partici- 
pate in the Grants for Education ; and from Waterford 
and other places, praying that the Yeomanry of Ireland 
might be disarmed. By the Duke of Rrcumonp, from 
Mary Harfield, of Westbourne, Sussex, praying for an 
alteration in the law to enable persons who might have 
their Thrashing Machines broken, to recover the Value of 
the same from the Hundred. 


Pruratity or Benerices Bixt.] 
The Archbishop of Canterbury said, he 
would as briefly as possible state to their 
Lordships the substance of the Amend- 
ments which had been introduced into the 
Bill now before the House, in compliance 
with the suggestions which had been made 
on the report being brought up. As he 
understood many noble Lords thought 
that the powers given to the Primate of 
prescribing conditions in respect to resi- 
dence, performance of duties, glebe houses 
pluralities, and of enforcing these mea- 
sures by revocation of the license of dis- 
pensation, were too undefined and exten- 
sive, he proposed to expunge the clauses 
which referred to such powers, and instead 
of it, he proposed to substitute a single 
regulation, that every person obtaining a 
license or dispensation, shall be obliged to 
reside at least six months in every year, 
on such one of the two benefices holden 
together as shall contain the largest popu- 
lation, if required to do so by the Bishop 
of the diocese in which such benefice is 
situated, and that if he refuse to comply 
with the order, he maybe proceeded against 
by such Bishop, as if he were non-resi- 
dent, notwithstanding his residence on the 
other benefice. In this way the whole 
matter was left to the diocesan, who had 
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also authority under the existing laws to 
provide for the repairs of the glebe house, 
and the performance of the spiritual duties 
of the several parishes. These powers 
could be hereafter extended, if they were 
found insufficient. Another amendment 
he had peculiar satisfaction in proposing 
was, the insertion of Trinity College, 
Dublin, after the Universities of Oxford, 
and Cambridge. The Degrees of this Uni- 
versity had not hitherto been considered 
as qualifications for obtaining dispensa- 
tions in England, but that privilege was due 
to an institution so important as a place of 
education. He moved, that the report be 
received. 

Lord Tenterden moved, as an Amend- 
ment, that the words ‘‘ forty-five” be sub- 
stituted for the word “thirty,” in the 
clause enacting that no clergyman shall 
hold two benefices at a greater distance 
than thirty miles from each other. 

Their Lordships divided on the Amend- 
ment: Contents 12; Not Contents—53; 
Majority 41. 

The Report received. 

List of the Contents. 
Boston, Lord Selkirk, Earl of 
Bristol, Bishop of Strangford, Viscount 
Carnarvon, Earl of Tenterden, Lord 
Cork, Bishop of Winchester, Bishop of 
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Cumberland, Duke of Wynford, Lord 
Eldon, Earl of TELLER. 
Orford, Earl of Kenyon, Lord 


Bankruptcy Court Biix.] On the 
Motion that this Bill be re-committed, 

Lord Lyndhurst said, that he felt it his 
duty, at this stage of the proceedings, to 
make a few observations upon the Bill 
which had been introduced by his noble and 
learned friend upon the Woolsack. Their 
Lordships would, no doubt, recollect, that 
this Bill had, on more than one occasion, 
been postponed by his noble and learned 
friend, with the assent of their Lordships, 
in consequence of his absence from town ; 
and from this circumstance he felt that 
he should be wanting in respect to their 
Lordships if he were to allow this stage of 
the Bill to pass without making those ob- 
servations which it had been understood 
that he desired to be afforded an oppor- 
tunity of submitting to their Lordships. 
The observations which he had to make 
upon the Bill should be presented to their 
Lordships in a spirit of the utmost fairness 
and candour. It was impossible that 


this question could be considered as a 
party question. They had, all of them, 
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one common interest in questions of this 
nature, and that common interest was, to 
render the administration of justice as pure 
and as efficient as possible. The present 
measure, he understood, was introduced 
on account of an alleged defect in the ad- 
ministration of justice, by the Commis- 
sioners of Bankrupts who were named in 
what was called the London List. That, 
he was informed, was the ground on which 
this Bill was founded and rested; and 
therefore he considered that it was impos~ 
sible fairly to examine this subject with- 
out looking to the charges which had been 
so frequently urged against those respect- 
able persons who filled the responsible 
situation of Commissioners of Bankrupts. 
In saying this, he did not advert to any 
thing which had passed in that or in the 
other House of Parliament on this subject ; 
but it was a matter of notoriety, that at 
various public meetings, as well as in 
various publications, the gentlemen to 
whom he alluded had had their characters, 
as he considered it, most grossly misre- 
presented and calumniated. They had 
been charged with incapacity, with neg- 
ligence,—with an undue anxiety for gain ; 
they had been charged as being influenced 
not by an honest desire to perform their 
important duties, but merely by a selfish 
feeling for the accumulation of profit. It 
was, their Lordships knew, a very easy 
thing to run down, either in private or in 
public, the character of individuals, while 
it was extremely difficult to adduce evi- 
dence in favour of it on many occasions. 
But censures such as he had spoken of 
ought to be met and refuted, because the 
public were deeply interested in maintain- 
ing and asserting the purity of those who 
acted as legal functionaries. During the 
time that he had the honour of holding 
the Seals, which was about three years, 
he had had a full opportunity of witness- 
ing and marking the character and con- 
duct of these gentlemen ; ; and he thought, 
looking to his experience, he might say, 
that the charges made against them were 
unfounded—that the charges so pertina- 
ciously preferred against them were per- 
fectly destitute of any foundation in fact. 
Amongst that body of men—and he spoke 
it of his own personal knowledge—there 
were individuals of great legal learning, of 
great literary attainments, of extensivegene- 
ral talents—men, whose public and private 
character would reflect credit on any 
station. And he might also say, with re- 
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spect to the great body of those indivi- 
duals, of the whole body, as a body, that 
they were well qualified by their know- 
ledge, attainments, and experience, ably 
and faithfully to discharge the duties of 
their situation. He spoke from the ex- 
perience of three years; but his noble and 
learned friend (the Earl of Eldon) could 
speak of the upright and honourable con- 
duct of these gentlemen from an expe- 
rience of a much longer date. What he 
had thus stated, he had stated merely 
from his own feeling, and without having 
had any communication with his noble 
and learned friend on the subject ; but he 
felt confident that the experience of his 
noble and learned friend would induce 
him to concur in the justice of that which 
he (Lord Lyndhurst) had said. He was 
the moredesirous of making this statement, 
and of appealing to the noble and learned 
Farl, in consequence of a reference which 
had been made by the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack, to the decision 
which had been come to on a former occa- 
sion by the noble and learned Earl. He 
had stated then, and he would repeat, that 
the judgment alluded to by the noble 
Lord on the Woolsack related not to the 
individuals to whom this Bill more parti- 
cularly referred, but to a very different 
body and description of persons; and he 
would not have alluded to this circum- 
stance having before given the same ex- 
planation, if he had not seen that deci- 
sion, in different publications, mentioned 
over and over again, and applied, not 
to the country Commissioners, but to the 
London Commissioners. Such had been 
the opinion of his noble and learned friend 
on the Woolsack, but it was an erroneous 
one; and if it were otherwise, the noble 
and learned Earl could set him right. If 
any doubt existed as to the conduct and 

ersevering industry of the individuals— 
the Commissioners to whom he had referred 
and, if their Lordships were called on to 
meet the charges against these Commis- 
sioners fairly and satisfactorily, he would 
appeal to this fact—that, notwithstanding 
the great variety and importance of the 
devisions come to by those respectable in- 
dividuals, on most difficult points of law, 
but a very small number of appeals had 
been made from their decisions, and still 
more, avery inconsiderable number of those 
decisions were reversed in the Courts 
where they were appealed from; he would 
point to this fact as a decisive proof, that 
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they were perfectly capable of doing their 
duties in a praiseworthy manner. He 
rested on this statement as a decided 
answer to the calumnies that had been 
sent abroad against the Commissioners. 
He rested on it, as showing the great bene- 
fit which was derived from the manner in 
which these gentlemen discharged their du- 
ties, andasa mostsatisfactory and triumph- 
ant answer to the various attacks that had 
at different times been made upon them. 
It was important, on occasions of this 
kind, when so much defamation was thrown 
out in general terms—it was of import- 
ance, under such circumstances, to see 
whether they could collect from the 
charges themselves the causes which had 
led to them. ‘There were two petitions 
on their Lordships’ table with respect to 
the Commissioners. One of these peti- 
tions emanated from a body of persons 
who met to consider of the present state of 
the bankrupt laws, and also the manner 
in which those laws were administered ; 
the second petition, which seemed to be 
an echo of the former, came from a num- 
ber of the merchants of the city of Lon- 
don. He should say nothing of the lan- 
guage of the body who called and attended 
the first meeting ; but he had heard from 
those who were present at it, that the 
grossest charges were made against the 
Commissioners. He looked, however, not 
to what might have been said at that meet- 
ing, but he would confine himself to the 
petition that was presented to their Lord- 
ships, for the purpose of showing what 
the nature of those charges was; and 
having done so, he confidently expected 
that he should be able to prove to their 
Lordships that those charges were not 
justifiable. It appeared that the peti- 
tioners had endeavoured to bring forward 
every thing they could against the con- 
duct of the Commissioners ; but, notwith- 
standing that feeling, the first charge which 
he found contained in this petition, re- 
ferred not to them, but to the system. 
The petitioners alleged, that the tribunal 
was objectionable, inasmuch as it included 
fourteen different courts of judicature, and 
that the decisions of those who presided 
differed according to their peculiar ideas 
of the law. Now, he would appeal to his 
noble and learned friend, and to other 
noble and learned Lords who were present, 
to say, whether this charge was not, on 
the very face of it, deficient in truth, in 
justice, and even in probability. The rule 
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of law as it respected bankruptcy cases, 
was to be found in certain Acts of Parlia- 
ment; and it was with reference to these 
Acts, by which the judgment of the Com- 
missioners must be guided, that they came 
to a decision on every case that came be- 
forethem. But what followed? If the 
Commissioners departed from this rule, 
and proceeded contrary to the Act of Par- 
liament, it became at once a proper ground 
of appeal. Now, he thought that the 
small number of appeals from their deci- 
sion, to which he had before called the 
attention of their Lordships, afforded the 
most irrefragable proof that the charge of 
mal-administration of justice was utterly 
destitute of foundation. The next charge 
against the Commissioners,—and he con- 
ceived it to be a very grave charge, be- 
lieving these individuals, or at least the 
greatest part of them, to be a very honour- 
able body of men,—the next charge was, 
that they multiplied meetings for the pur- 
pose of increasing their emoluments. This 
charge was advanced, not asa doubtful 
matter, but as a thing of well-known 
and decided occurrence. It was thus 
asserted; but where. were the facts? 
When men were charged with fraudulent 
and dishonest conduct, something explicit 
should be stated. Fraud and dishonesty 
were never to be supposed—they were 
thingstobe proved. The allegation ought 
to beclear. It ought to appear in decisive, 
distinct, and express terms. If a desire 
for the multiplication of fees were enter- 
tained by these gentlemen, it could only 
be gratified by the multiplication of private 
meetings. But he would aver, that no 
professional man could wish that private 
meetings should be multiplied. In those 
cases, the professional man was called 
from his own home, perhaps toa consider- 
able distance, and at great inconvenience ; 
and, after he had been engaged for many 
hours, what washis remuneration? Why, 
ll, Such was the paltry pittance he re- 
ceived. Now, he would ask, supposing 
the strong feeling for gain to exist, whether 
this formed a sufficient, an adequate mo- 
tive, to induce him to multiply meetings ? 
But he would contrast this charge with 
the language which was made use of in 
the House of Commons when certain 
Members spoke on this subject. They 
were honourable persons; and the way in 
which they applied themselves to this point 
was consistent with their character. They 
objected to the mode in which the system 
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was now conducted, because, they stated, 
that it gave rise, in the minds of illiberal 
persons, to the idea that meetings were 
improperly multiplied; but, at the same 
time, they, in language the most preciseand 
expressive, acquitted the Commissioners 
wholly and entirely of the charge, that 
they were actuated by the feelings which 
had been attributed to them with reference 
to the multiplication of meetings. The 
third charge was, that the Commissioners 
who composed this body, were persons 
inexperienced in the business, and unfit 
for the duties which they were intrusted 
to perform. Now, looking to these lists, 
he saw enough to enable him to contradict 
the assertion, He saw, amongst many 
other clever individuals therein named, a 
gentleman who was, he believed, a Mem- 
ber of the other House of Parliament, and 
who was highly distinguished by the extent 
and variety of his attainments. No per- 
son, under the mature age of thirty, was 
ever selected for the office; and he be- 
lieved, that none were appointed to fill the 
situation who were not well able to dis- 
charge its duties. The next charge was 
that the Commissioners were not regular 
in their attendance. That was a charge 
so futile and so absurd, that he need say 
nothing about it to those who had at all 
investigated the subject. These were the 
charges made against the Commissioners, 
by individuals who wished to hold them 
up to public scorn, derision, and con- 
tempt ; individuals who, he had no doubt, 
for some objects personal to themselves, had 
thus attacked the character of honourable 
men whohad behaved well to their country, 
and had well discharged the duties which 
had been cast on them. He felt hiniself 
called on to say thus much in defence of 
gentlemen who had been thus unfairly 
assailed. Those gentlemen had acted 
under him when he held the Great Seal— 
he was a witness of their conduct and of 
their capacity—and he was sure, from all 
which he had observed, that the charges 
brought against them were ill founded, 
He should now proceed to make a few 
observations on the existing system. 
There were some advantages connected 
with the present system—he would say 
considerable advantages—which ought 
not to be left out of sight. There was no 
species of legal business that fluctuated 
more than that which was connected with 
bankruptcies. At one time there was a 
great accumulation of such cases, while at 
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another there was little or nothing of the 
kind. The tribunal which at present ex- 
isted was admirably calculated to meet 
that state of business. The Commissioners, 
when unemployed with bankruptcy cases, 
pursued their own ordinary avocations ; 
but when an accumulation of bankruptcy 
business occurred, they were perfectly 
ready to discharge the necessary duty. 
There was, therefore, no delay in the ad- 
ministration of the law in this department, 
so far as the Commissioners were con- 
cerned. Upon that point he had no doubt 
whatever. Another advantage incidental 
to the present system was, that every indi- 
vidual suitor procured a decision at an ex- 
tremely cheap rate. In other cases the 
suitor must employ counsel. But in the 
case of a Commission of Bankruptcy, the 
applicant was introduced to the Commis- 
sioners; and if he did not know what to 
do, the Commissioners instructed him, 
and directed him as to the legal form he 
must go through, without the charge of a 
single sixpence. If peculiar difficulties 
arose, then the Commissioners pointed 
out those difficulties, and for the first time 
the applicant was under the necessity of 
having additional legaladvice. They had 
been told, over and over again, of the ex- 
pense attending these bankrupt proceed- 
ings. It had been asserted, that estates 
were frequently sacrificed to meet the 
extravagant charges. Now he had taken 
some pains to inquire into this subject, 
and, as a practical contradiction of this 
outcry about expense, he would state, that 
in one list last year, sixty commissions 
were opened and worked, the whole busi- 
ness was transacted, all the meetings were 
regularly held, the proceedings were pro- 
perly completed, and the dividend made ; 
and what did their Lordships suppose was 
the per centage claimed on all the divi- 
dends made? Not one farthing in the 
pound, being considerably less than what 
was paid to a broker for his performance 
of duty in a single case. So much, then, 
for the expensive charges of the Commis- 
sioners, and for their habits of cupidity. 
It was but justice to state, that in many 
instances where the Commissioners took 
their fees, they did so that they might 
hand them over to some poor and destitute 
object. He did not mean to assert, that 
the present system might not be rendered 
more perfect. He had himself formerly 
proposed certain amendments. In some 
cases, where two Commissioners had been 
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employed, it appeared to him, that one 
would have been suflicient; and he had 
also wished, that three Commissioners 
should assemble to decide on claims of 
disputed debts. He had been anxious to 
lower the number of the Commissioners, 
in order that the expense should be re- 
duced as much as possible. He was also 
desirous, that two or three of the most ex- 
perienced Commissioners should sit, from 
day to day, to attend to cases of great 
difficulty. He, however, postponed car- 
rying his proposition into effect, for a 
reason which he should briefly state. The 
objection which had been raised did not 
much apply to the London, but to the 
country Commissioners; and heconceived, 
that he should have begun at the wrong 
end if he interfered with the London in- 
stead of the country Commissioners. He 
wished to proceed with the country Com- 
missioners; and he was sorry that his 
noble and learned friend had not taken 
that course more decidedly. He did not 
mean to assert, though the complaints 
against the existing system were exagger- 
ated, that therefore another and a better 
system might not be adopted. He did 
not mean to argue, that another judicial 
establishment might not effect the same 
object as beneficially as the present one 
did, or even more so. He, however, 
thought it better to adhere to the present 
system, at the same time considering how 
far it might, with benefit, be infringed on, 
and how far the evils which were com- 
plained of could be obviated. This was 
the course which he would recommend, 
unless, after looking carefully at the sub- 
ject, it should appear, that the existing 
system did not admit of due amelioration 
and improvement. For his own part, he 
did not deem it advisable to resort to 
change, unlessthe plan proposed was de- 
monstrably better than that which now 
existed. However plausible the alteration 
might appear, however well it might look 
in theory, they ought to proceed a great 
deal further, and consider how it was likely 
to operate in practice. Having said thus 
much of the Commissioners, and thus 
much of the system at present acted upon, 
he would now call the attention of the 
House to the proposition of his noble and 
learned friend. If, when he had stated his 
opinion, their Lordships were satisfied that 
the present system worked ill, if they be- 
lieved the charges against the Commis- 
sioners, and if they thought that the 
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measure proposed by his noble friend was 
likely to meet every objection, they would 
of course adopt it. But before they came 
to that resolution, he hoped that they 
would maturely consider the question. 
He would now proceed to examine the 
machinery of the proposed measure. His 
noble and Jearned friend wished, first of 
all,to have a Chief Judge or Commissioner, 
with a salary of 3,000/. a-year. To him 
he meant to add three other Judges, or 
Commissioners, each with a salary of 
2,000/. a-year, and six other persons, 
under the head Commissioners, with a 
salary of 1,500/. each per annum. These 
were not Judges, who were to have other 
duties, and to perform other business ; 
no, they were to be permanent Judges, 
holding their situations on the same foot- 
ing as the Judges in Westminster-Hall. 
Here, then, were ten new Judges, with 
salaries amounting to 18,000/. a-year. 
They were only short by two of the num- 
ber of Judges, who had, for more than a 
century, transacted all the common-law 
business in the Courts at Westminster. 
His noble and learned friend also proposed 
to appoint some subordinate officers, with 
a salary of 800/. a-year each; eight De- 
puty Registrars, with a salary of 600/. 
a-year each; and ten other officers; the 
whole annual expense being 6,400/. in this 
department. He here passed over the 
Secretary of Bankrupts and his clerks, 
appointments which also caused consider- 
able expense. In addition, however, to 
this machinery, his noble and learned 
friend proposed also to appoint thirty other 
officers to be selected from the commercial 
class of society. His noble and learned 
friend had not stated what salary he meant 
to grant to these individuals ; but it ap- 
peared, that they were to be paid as Com- 
missioners, for deciding on particular cases 
that might occur in trade, and he could 
only guess at what they were to receive in 
the way of remuneration. On a former 
occasion, when his noble and learned 
friend opened his plan to their Lordships 
with so much clearness and perspicuity, 
he stated, that he meant to draw the 
officers to whom he (Lord Lyndhurst) 
alluded, from that class of persons who 
were in the habit of sitting on Special 
Juries. Now he (Lord Lyndhurst) knew 
something about that class of individuals, 
and he was well aware, that they were 
not disposed to work for nothing. His 
noble and learned friend must know, that 
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where an arbitration was called for in the 
city of London, before gentlemen of this 
description, the charge was much larger 
generally than that which was made by 
the Commissioners. He did not state this 
as matter of reproach to these gentlemen. 
They were undoubtedly entitled to be re- 
warded for their labour and trouble, and 
therefore, he came to this result—that 
looking to the class of persons from whom 
those individuals were to be selected, it 
was impossible to suppose, that they could 
procure men of integrity and probity, unless 
at an expense of 700/. or 800/. a year 
each, which would create a further expense 
of 8,000/. a-year. He did not mean to say, 
that for the due administration of justice, 
it would be improper to expend the gross 
sum of 40,000/. per annum. To effect 
such an object, that certainly was not too 
great anexpense. But, at the same time, 
he thought, that a strong case should be 
made out to justify such a large expend- 
iture of the public money. There was 
another consideration connected with this 
subject, and it was not, in his opinion, a 
matter of slight importance—he meant 
the extent of patronage which was attached 
to the measure. Here were at least fifty 
new officers to be appointed, in addition 
to the patronage already in the posses- 
sion of the individual who, for the time 
being, held the Great Seal. This too, was 
done at a time when in every other depart- 
ment of the State patronage was diminished, 
not increased. So far as his noble and 
learned friend was concerned, he was sure 
that he cared not for patronage. In- 
dividuals out of office were very apt to 
attach much importance to patronage ; 
they were very apt to believe that public 
men thought of nothing else. But he was 
certain that his noble and learned friend 
would agree with him, that patronage only 
added to the burthen and responsibility of 
office. He was quite convinced that the 
possession of patronage.created more un- 
easiness and more unpleasantness of feel- 
ing than it ever communicated gratifica- 
tion or satisfaction. He believed that his 
noble and learned friend cared nothing 
about it; but still they must consider how 
the world would view such an accession of 
patronage; and what would be thought of 
the individual holding the Great Seal who 
had introduced a measure increasing his 
own patronage to such a great extent? 
It was no answer to say that seventy 
officers were removed, and that that re- 
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moval only gave the right of appointment 
to fifty situations—because the former were 
appointments already made, the latter 
were appointments to be made hereafter. 
He confessed, after the best consideration 
which he could give to the proposed mea- 
sure, it appeared to him that it possessed 
no advantage whatever over the existing 
system. On the contrary, it appeared to 
him that the new plan would work worse 
than the old. The duties of the Com- 
missioners, as at present constituted, were 
very clear and simple. With very little 
exception, all those duties were of a Mi- 
nisterial nature. But under his noble and 
learned friend’s Bill the system was more 
complicated. Under his noble and 
learned friend’s Bill, one of the new 
Judges was to decide whether a trader 
was or was not a bankrupt, whilst under 
the present system, three Commissioners 
sat for that purpose. Under the plan of 
his noble and learned friend, if the single 
Commissioner found a difficulty in deciding, 
that Commissioner might, he believed, 
call in the assistance of one or more Com- 
missioners to aid in the adjudication. As 
the law was now constituted, three Com- 
missioners decided this matter in the first 
intance, and he could not see why the 
three Commissioners, under the new Bill, 
should be better able to come to a proper 
decision than those on whom that duty 
now devolved. Then, if an individual 
were declared a bankrupt, under the exist- 
ing law he had aright toappeal—to whom ? 
Why, to the Vice-Chancellor, or to the 
Chancellor himself. When the person 
concerned appealed to the Vice-Chancellor, 
or to the Chancellor, every thing else gave 
way to his application ; the case was heard, 
and decided promptly. And he would 
say, with reference to the present Vice- 
Chancellor, as well as to his predecessor, 
that no men were better calculated to give 
satisfaction to the suitor. But what did 
this Bill propose? Why, instead of an ap- 
peal to the Vice-Chancellor, or the Lord 
Chancellor, there was to be a Court of 
Review. He wished to know whether more 
reliance was likely to be placed on the de- 
cision of this Court of Review, than on 
the decision of the Vice-Chancellor? He 
considered the original tribunal—that which 
now existed—to be at least as good as that 
which his noble and learned friend pro- 
posed. As the law at present stood, a 
a man who was declared to have committed 
an act of bankruptcy might bring his 
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action to decide whether such was or was 
not the case. This was a proper and ne- 
cessary course; because the bankruptcy of 
a man was, in the first instance, founded 
onan ex parte statement, it was bottomed 
on evidence entirely bearing on one side, 
and given in his absence. But here he 
had the advantage of an appeal to a Court 
of Justice. It was tried before Judges of 
long experience, and the person seeking re- 
dress had the advantage of advocates who 
had long been devoted to the practice of 
the legal profession, Such was the law 
as it at present stood. But what had his 
noble friend substituted for this? Why, an 
ex parte proceeding. An issue of fact 
might, it appeared, be tried—before 
whom? Before a Judge of the Court of 
Review. But why a mere issue of fact? 
Why, if aman’s property were likely by 
ex parte evidence to be taken from him, 
why should there not be, as there was 
now, an opportunity of trying an issue of 
fact and of law before one of the Judges 
in Westminster-hall? Why should this 
trial take place before the Court of Review ? 
He wished it to be had before the Court 
of King’s Bench. The experience of the 
Court of Review must, of necessity, be 
limited; and therefore he wished such 
cases to be tried before individuals who 
were hourly and daily engaged in ad- 
ministering the laws relating to property. 
The plan proposed in this instance by his 
noble and learned friend was, in his opinion 
not only not an improvement, but was a 
substitution of something infinitely worse 
than that which existed before. But there 
was another point well worthy of atten- 
tion. A discretion was vested in the 
Judge of the Court of Review, whether 
he would try the case of appeal, as it 
night be called, or not. A pauper, with- 
out a sixpence in his pocket, might, in the 
ordinary Courts of Justice, have his case 
brought forward ; but it appeared, accord- 
ing to this Bill, that an individual who 
wished to impugn, by an application to 
the Court of Review, the declaration that 
he was a bankrupt, could not proceed un- 
Jess he gave security to pay the costs. 
Here was a man who, on an ex parte 
statement, was declared a bankrupt, and 
he was to be told, when he wanted to 
overturn the original proceeding, when he 
wished to try the validity of the charge of 
bankruptcy, that he could not do so with- 
out finding security for the payment of 
costs, he having been, in the first instance, 
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deprived of his property. Here again he 
conceived that the Bill of his noble and 
learned friend did not operate any im- 
provement whatever. Another circum- 
stance to be considered was one which he 
ought to have mentioned before, but had 
forgotten it. The two main points to be 
adjudicated by the Commissioners were 
the bankruptcy and the proof of debts. 
He did not see how this could be better done 
by his system than it was done by the pre- 
sent Commissioners. Suppose a question 
of account to arise in a cause in the Court 
of King’s Bench, what sort of persons 
would be there selected in order to settle 
the account? Precisely persons of the 
same description as the present Com- 
missioners. Then, as to the final examin- 
ation of the bankrupt. The present Com- 
missioners were exactly the description of 
persons who were employed in the exami- 
nation of witnesses in the Courts of Law; 
and here, again, the present system was 
not only as good as that which it was pro- 
posed to substitute for it, but better. Then 
he objected to this new system on another 
ground, The whole of the business which 
at present was done in the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s Court was to be done by this 
Court of Review, which was to be substi- 
tuted for the Vice-Chancellor’s Court. 
This was no improvement; the plan was 
inferior to the present system. Sir Samuel 
Romilly had often said that the best Judge 
to try questions, both law and fact, was 
that Judge most conversant with law and 
the rules of evidence, and most frequently 
employed in considering and deciding 
upon them. Now, in this view, the Vice- 
Chancellor was the preferable Judge, for 
what was it that was to be substituted for 
his tribunal? It was a Court of Review, 
consisting of three Judges, who were to 
sit not constantly, but pro re nata. Was 
there any necessity for the appointment of 
this new Court? There was no arrear in 
the bankruptcy cases. The Vice-Chan- 
cellor kept them all down, and there was 
no occasion for an inferior tribunal to do 
the business which he could do so much 
better. The Vice-Chancellorsat for thirty- 
five days in the year in bankruptcy, and 
in that time completely disposed of the 
bankrupt petitions. This Court was ap- 
pointed for the whole year, and three 
Judges were to be employed throughout 
the year in doing that which the Vice- 
Chancellor did in thirty-five days. For 
a great part of the year, therefore, they 
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would be altogether idle. There was an- 
other point which ought not to be omitted. 
The great evil complained of had no re- 
ference to the London Commissioners, but 
to the country Commissioners. And as 
the measure chiefly affected the London 
Commissioners, and interfered very little 
with the worst part of the system, he 
looked upon it to be extremely imperfect. 
It began at the wrong end. The great 
evil was to be found amongst the country 
Commissioners, and their efforts ought to 
be directed to the correction of the system 
in that respect. This was a subject of 
very great interest and importance. For 
many years his attention had been at- 
tracted to it. In touching upon it they 
ought to proceed with great caution and 
consideration, because it was a subject 
which was intimately mixed up with the 
Jaw of debtor and creditor. He therefore 
recommended to his noble and learned 
friend, and he trusted that he would re- 
ceive it as a recommendation, that the 
subject of this Bill, and the whole law of 
debtor and creditor, should be referred to 
a Special Committee of their Lordships’ 
House. His noble and learned friend 
would have an opportunity of giving to that 
Committee the benefit of his intelligence and 
of his experience ; and the other noble Law 
Lords would, he had no doubt, avail them- 
selves of the same opportunity to perfectany 
plan that might be brought before them. 
By a calm and serious consideration of the 
subject, they might produce a plan which 
would be beneficial to the commercial 
world, and which would be more likely 
to give general satisfaction than that which 
had now been proposed. 

The Lord Chancellor rose thus early, to 
make some observations in answer to the 
arguments of his noble and learned friend, 
and to explain the general nature of his 
system; and the reason was, that the 
speech of his noble and learned friend pro- 
bably embodied all the objections to the 
Bill, and it was much easier to recollect 
them and deal with them than if he had 
to apply himself to the speeches of a great 
number of speakers. Nothing could be 
more candid than the spirit and temper 
with which his noble and learned friend had 
spoken. His noble and learned friend had 
well said, thatthis was not a party question, 
for it was onein which they were all equally 
concerned. The great question was, in 
what manner could the existing evils be 
best remedied, if evils there were. He 
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fully admitted to his noble and learned 
friend, that the first question was, whe- 
ther any evils did exist; and then they 
had to consider whether the proposed re- 
medy was good and efficient for the pur- 
pose. He fully admitted that no change 
ought to be attempted without good rea- 
son and really substantial cause. If evils 
did not exist at all, or if they existed only 
in a small degree, then certainly the legis- 
lature ought to let well alone, or at most 
only modify the existing system, and do 
nothing more. His noble and learned 
friend had commented on the charges con- 
tained in two petitions, and the language 
in which they were conveyed. One of 
the petitions was from the Common Coun- 
cil of the City of London, and the other 
from the merchants, traders, and bankers 
assembled at the Mansion House. The 
latter of these petitions he himself had the 
honour to present to that House, and it 
had affixed to it the names of most of the 
distinguished bankers, merchants, and 
traders in London; and as to the com- 
plaints made by them, he might say, 
that they might be exceedingly good 
judges of the existing evils of the pre- 
sent system, which was nothing more 
than saying that they were exceedingly 
good judges of their own sufferings under 
the system. They were the best witnesses 
of the fact of the existence ef the evils, 
since they were the parties who suffer- 
ed by them; but it was possible that 
they might not be able to judge clearly 
and learnedly of the immediate causes 
of these evils, and still less of the proper 
remedy: he did not trust to them, there- 
fore, as authority in regard to the remedy 
to be proposed, but he did consider them 
as good judges on the question, whether 
the existing system was a good one, and 
whether it wrought well. As to that re- 
medy, he had not depended merely on 
his own experience, or his own reflections, 
but had had recourse to quarters the most 
distinguished for wisdom and learning, 
and long and extensive experience. He 
had had many interviews and consulta- 
tions on the subject with those who were 
much wiser and more experienced than he 
was himself, and took their suggestions 
into account along with his own experience 
and knowledge. He had also availed 
himself of the assistance of six or seven of 
the most experienced of the existing Com- 
missioners of Bankrupts,not certainly show- 
ing any indisposition to consult that very 
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class of men against whom his noble and 
learned friend appeared to think that his 
system was levelled. He had shown no 
distrust of them, but had consulted the 
most sagacious and experienced of them, 
and laid his plan before them, and ex- 
plained to them its general principles. By 
them his system had been examined and 
sifted, and he might say, unsparingly scru- 
tinized. In some points he had yielded to 
them, and in others, where he thought he 
had himself greater experience, pertinent 
to the subject in hand, in a department of 
the law, he had not yielded to them. In 
this manner they had gone on, alternately 
yielding and resisting ; and the result was, 
the formation of the first plan. That was 
not the plan now proposed to their Lord- 
ships. The plan now proposed had been 
the result of still further communication 
and consultation with others the most ex- 
perienced in bankruptcy cases in the 
Courts of Law and Equity. This he had 
done before he had been intrusted with 
the Great Seal, and had continued the 
correspondence afterwards. Added to this, 
he had consulted with some of the most 
eminent Attornies and Solicitors, the most 
extensively experienced in matters of this 
nature, and from them he had obtained 
information as valuable as any that he had 
obtained from any quarter, especially in 
regard to the appointment of the official 
assignees, and as to the disposition of 
some assignees under the existing system 
to give preferences to creditors, and in 
other respects to act contrary to their 
duty. From them also he had obtained 
the most explicit and distinct information 
as to the frauds of assignees and solicitors. 
He had also consulted many of those who 
had signed the petitions at the Common 
Council and the Mansion House, and 
many other persons who had been the 
greatest sufferers from the present sys- 
tem, and upon the whole he had been 
enabled to frame a much more complete 
system than he had at first formed, and 
that more complete system was now under 
the consideration of their Lordships. He 
had made several changes in the details 
of the Bill, and had in every way endea- 
voured to make it better than it was at 
first: and the Commissioners appointed 
under the former Bill had carefully inves- 
tigated every part of it, and made altera- 
tions wherever, upon the fullest consider- 
ation, they appeared to be necessary ; and 
the result was, the improved Bill now 
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before their Lordships, not differing, in any 
respect, however, from the principles of the 
other. His noble and learned friend would 
therefore perceive, that the Bill had not 
been inconsiderately introduced. The 
first of his noble friend’s objections related 
to the attack which he said had been made 
upon the Commissioners of Bankruptcy. 
Now he (the Lord Chancellor) quite con- 
curred in all that his noble friend had said 
in favour of those learned and respect- 
able persons. In every thing that he 
himself had said respecting the neces- 
sity for that Bill, he had endeavoured to 
guard himself from the suspicion of making 
an attack upon them. What he objected 
to was, the system, of which the effects 
were, in the first place, to give less able 
Judges, and to render those less able 
Judges still less efficient for their duties. 
It was obviously difficult to find at any 
Bar seventy men fit to perform the duties 
of those Commissioners. It was also quite 
obvious, that the number being limited to 
ten, there could be little difficulty in se- 
curing high capability in each of them. 
Those Judges being so numerous, their 
appointment became, almost inevitably, a 
matter of mere patronage; the perfect com- 
petency of one individual out of seventy 
being considered, on every new appoint- 
ment, as not a matter of very weighty im- 
portance. But if the Judges were limited 
to ten, the person having the appointment 
would be careful to select the most effi- 
cient he could find. He had known in- 
stances of the grossest incapability on the 
part of the London Commissioners, and 
when he inquired into one of those cases, 
he found that the two Commissioners who 
sat upon the occasion, were—one of them 
an Attorney, and the other a young gen- 
tleman not yet called to the Bar. The 
other two Commissioners, who were com- 
petent men, were not present. Still the 
majority of those Judges were much su- 
perior to what was to be expected from 
the natural tendency ef the system under 
which they were appointed. His noble 
friend thought, that the fourteen lists were 
expedient, because they left room for the 
contraction or expansion of the numbers 
of attending Commissioners, according to 
the state of the business. But what else 
did this contraction and expansion mean, 
than that the number was much greater 
than was wanted? It meant that there 
were seventy Commissioners, and that 
there was no occasion for seventy, Under 
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the hurricane of bankruptcy, and in the 
dead calm of stagnation of trade, the 
number of Commissioners was the same. 
In reply to the objection that the present 
Court was too expensive, his noble friend 
had stated, that sixty Commissions had 
been worked at an expense not exceeding 
one farthing in the poundsterling. But the 
person on whose authority that statement 
was made, admitted, in his examination 
by the Commissioners that it was founded 
in error, and was wholly inaccurate. 
the different lists there were different rules. 
A person going into one room had one 
manner of justice dealt out to him, and 
going into the next, found quite a different 
plan in operation, It was well known, 
perhaps not to their Lordships, but to 
every attorney, merchant, and tradesman 
in London, and also to the House of Com- 
mons, that the chances of a fraudulent 
bankrupt’s committal were very different 
in the different lists; and that one list 
committed more than all the others toge- 
ther. He did not mean to charge the 
Commissioners of that list with exceeding 
their duty; on the contrary, he thought 
that it might be better if there were more 
instances of committal in the other lists. 
In fact, those gentlemen were not protected 
in the exercise of their judgments like all 
other Judges. They were liable to an 
action of damages for false imprisonment, 
in the same way as common bailiffs were. 
The consequence was, that in some lists, 
the Commissioners shrunk from the re- 
sponsibility of committal, and allowed 
the bankrupt to pass unpunished rather 
than risk an action for damages. One 
other important duty of those Judges was, 
to find the property of the bankrupt, to 
detect the fictitious creditor, and to defeat 
those who endeavour to make the Com- 
mission the means of defrauding the real 
creditor. The system under which those 
Courts were at present constituted pre- 
vented their being fit for that duty. It 
was well known to be one of the most dif- 
ficult duties of the Judge or the Lawyer to 
search, and sift, and analyse the testimony 
of a dishonest witness. But he could 
name a score of those Commissioners who 
were wholly incapable of performing such 
a duty. Hedid not blame those gentlemen. 
The fault was not in them, but in the ap- 
pointing of them. Many of them were boys 
taken from Westminster-hallalmost the first 
day they entered it. The Bill before their 
Lordships would secure the appointment 
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of Barristers of standing, experience, and 
character : who, being protected as Judges, 
would be competent to their duties, and 
would perform them efficiently. He no 
more blamed the present Commissioners 
for their inability to discharge their func- 
tions of Judges, than he would blame his 
noble and learned friend (Lord Lyndhurst) 
for his inability to play upon the fiddle, 
because he had not practised that art. 
His noble friend objected to the appoint- 
ment of the official assignees, on the ground 
of their high salaries; but that part of the 
Bill was, in his opinion, the most valu- 
able. There were, at present, some hund- 
reds of thousands of pounds in the hands 
of assignees, of which not one shilling 
could be recovered, because the assignees 
had become bankrupts themselves, or had 
left the country. ‘To remedy such evils, 
it was proposed to appoint assignees re- 
sponsible to the Court, who should take 
possession of the funds of the bankrupt, 
not excluding his choice or that of his cre- 
ditors, from the appointment of assignees, 
as usual, for the administration of his 
estate. As matters were managed at pre- 
sent, assignees were frequently known to 
put off as long as possible the winding up 
of the bankrupt’s affairs, that the money 
might remain so long in their own hands. 
Therefore, when he (the Lord Chancellor) 
inquired into the sources of the clamour 
which had been raised against that Bill, 
he found that it came from the trading 
assignees, One or two attornies connected 
with the Bankruptcy Court, and one or 
two public accountants, for all those per- 
sons were immediately interested in up- 
holding the present system. His noble 
friend spoke of the expensiveness of the 
system proposed by the new Bill. But 
the expense of that system would be 
no more than 48,000/., whereas the pre- 
sent system cost between 70,000/. and 
80,0007. As to the patronage also, 
his noble friend knew, that the Chan- 
cellor had the appointment of the present 
seventy Commissioners. Now, this Bill 
would reduce the patronage consider- 
ably, for, instead of seventy, he would 
have the appointment only of eleven 
Judges. The chances of new appoint- 
ments were diminished much more than 
in proportion to that diminution of num- 
ber. The present Commissioners had 
many openings for promotion, but the new 
ones would haveno promotion before them, 
except to become one of the fifteen Judges 
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of the Superior Courts. The vacancies 
that would be occasioned by such promo- 
tions were averaged too highly at one a 
year. They could not be more than one 
in two years. Besides, the Chancellor 
being obliged to make his choice from so 
small a circle, inasmuch as he must neces- 
sarily select a well-qualified barrister, 
could not in truth be said to have any pa- 
tronage at all in the appointment. He 
would trouble their Lordships with a very 
few words respecting the charge made 
by his noble friend, that he was in- 
creasing, by the Bill before their Lord- 
ships, the patronage of the Chancellor— 
indeed his own personal patronage. Now, 
it was acknowledged that the retiring pen- 
sion of the Lord Chancellor was taken very 
low, when it was made the same as that 
of the Chief Justice of the King’s Bench 
—the expenses of the latter Judge being 
very little compared to those of the Chan- 
cellor, who was obliged to take an active 
part in the business of the State. Those 
expenses were especially heavy on a man 
who, like him, had never saved anything. 
Perhaps it was in consideration of those 
expenses, and the uncertain duration of 
the office, whereby the man holding was 
rendered less able to provide for his family, 
leaving him at the same time a title to sup- 
port, that the Lord Chancellor had always 
in his gift several places with high salaries, 
which were mere sinecures,and by which he 
was enabled to provide for his family. One of 
those sinecures, worth about 9,000. a-year, 
had been given by Lord Chancellor Thur- 
low to a member of his own family, and 
one of the family still held it. That it was 
a sinecure would readily be acknowledged, 
when it had actually been held by no less 
celebrated a person than Nell Gwynne. 
There were, besides, the office of Clerk of 
the Hanaper, and several others, absolute 
sinecures, which were always given to 
relations of the persons holding the Great 
Seal. Amongst those were the twenty- 
four Cursitors, some of whom received 
2,000/. a-year, and the others from 1 50/. to 
500/. a-year. Here, then, was a power of 
disposing of upwards of 20,0001. a-year, 
which he (Lord Brougham) had cut off for 
ever from the Great Seal. The Bill which 
he proposed might be a bad one. The 
present system for carrying the Bank- 
ruptcy Laws into effect might be excellent. 
The merchants, bankers, and traders of 
London, might all be mistaken respecting 
their own interests. He might have in- 
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troduced the Bill without submitting it to 
any competent persons to give an opinion 
on the subject, to suggest an improvement, 
or to detect a fault; and the whole mea- 
sure might be an example of imbecility 
and presumption. All that might be very 
true. But it could not be true that he 
had introduced the measure for the sake 
of increasing his own patronage, at the 
very moment that he was cutting from his 
family the rich provision which they might 
have found in those sinecures,—when he 
was depriving himself of all means of pro- 
viding for them, while he was leaving them 
a title to support, except the retiring 
pension, which was less than half the 
emoluments of the profession which he 
had exchanged for the Great Seal. He 
would frankly confess, that whatever other 
faults he might have supposed his noble 
friend could attribute to him, he was not 

repared to hear a charge of designing to 
increase the patronage of his office, and of 
himself personally. Not having been pre- 
pared for such an accusation, he trusted 
that their Lordships would make some al- 
lowance if he had not sufficiently repelled 
the charge. His noble friend approved of 
the present system, because it gave an 
appeal to the Vice Chancellor. But it was 
to be considered, that in the Court of 
Review, to which the Bill would give the 
appeal, there would be a Trial by Jury. 
Now, it was well known that the Court of 
Chancery was wholly unfit to deal with a 
question of disputed facts. He himself 
had found the difficulty of wading to the 
truth, through a mass of affidavits; for in 
that Court there was no end to swearing. 
He had himself seen no less than eighty affi- 
davits of conflicting witnesses on a point 
of fact. After the first affidavit had been 
sworn, another was put in in reply, then 
there came one in rejoinder, and another 
in surrejoinder. In fact, in the Court of 
Chancery, there was no end of swearing ; 
and perjury, delay, expense, and vexation, 
seemed to meet encouragement there. He 
therefore thought it advisable to take the 
investigation of disputed facts from the 
Vice Chancellor’s Court, and leave it to a 
Jury. His noble and learned friend had 
spoken of the appeal to the Vice Chan- 
cellor, and of the manner in which it would 
be affected by this Bill—e nte ding, that 
the system ought not to be disturbed ; it 
was to be recollected, however, that the 
office of Vice Chancellor had only been 
created for a temporary purpose; that of 
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getting rid of the arrear of business at that 
time before the Lord Chancellor : but it 
might so happen (he did not mean, of 
course, to say absolutely that it would 
happen) that the appointment of a Vice 
Chancellor might not be longer necessary, 
and in that case, what would become of 
the appeal? Of course it could no longer 
exist, and in that case the benefit of the 
change of the system would be fully ex- 
perienced, Complaint had also been 
made with reference to country Commis- 
sions, and it was unquestionably a most 
objectionable part of the present system ; 
but it was easily capable of some improve- 
ment, and the improvement now contem- 
plated, would at least give to the country 
the advantages at present enjoyed by the 
commercial interest in London, The pur- 
pose now was, merely to apply the Bill 
upon the Table to the metropolis, and a 
district of twenty miles round it, and 
hereafter, as it was found to answer, it 
might be extended further; but the ma- 
chinery was too complicated to be spread 
over a wider surface, until it was clearly 
found that it was well adapted to remedy 
prevailing defects. One of the conse- 
quences of the change would, perhaps, be, 
to lessen the number of bankruptcies, in- 
asmuch as it would put an end to frau- 
dulent, and sometimes to friendly, Com- 
missions; if such were not found to be the 
result, it would be owing to the circum- 
stance, that not a few who now were dis- 
charged under the Insolvent Act, with all 
its future liabilities, would then give a pre- 
ference to the new Bankrupt Law, by 
which they would be freed from further 
responsibility to their creditors. At least 
such would, probably, be the effect with 
honest debtors, who were only anxious to 
give up the whole of their property to 
those to whom it justly belonged. Having 
troubled their Lordships with these remarks 
in explanation and vindication of the Bill, 
he would not occupy their attention longer. 

The Earl of £idon said, that in conse- 
quence of severe illness, he had been pre- 
vented from speaking upon this subject, 
when the matter was first brought forward. 
He had, however, observed, from the usual 
vehicles of intelligence, that the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack had stated, 
that he had brought forward this Bill lest, 
if he had waited longer, like other persons 
who had gone into the Court with a deter- 
mination to improve it, he should have 
found himself so hampered by a continu- 
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ance in the abuses, as to be able to do 
nothing. He (the Earl of Eldon) thought 
it a duty to his country to say, that he 
would accept no such apology for his con- 
duct. He knew well what had been the 
practice of the Court for many years before 
he became a Judge. He had practised 
long in the Court. It was his duty imme- 
diately to set about a correction of the 
abuses, if he believed them to exist. His 
Opinion was, that such abuses did not 
exist. He did not doubt, that the noble 
and learned Lord had taken great pains 
with his Bill, and had made it as perfect as 
circumstances would allow, but the great 
point to be decided in the first instance 
was, whether it was necessary, and that 
question the House ought not to leave to 
the determination of any individual, how- 
ever well qualified, but should institute a 
grave and patient inquiry into all the facts 
before a Committee of its own. The 
change was extensive and violent, and the 
least that could be expected was, that no 
means of acquiring information had been 
neglected. With respect to the Vice 
Chancellor’s Court, he wished it to be under- 
stood, that that Court was not created at 
his suggestion, but at the suggestion of 
Lord Redesdale. He considered at the 
time that the establishment of that new 
Court would tend to produce difficulties ; 
and he thought, that the opinion which he 
then entertained had been confirmed by 
experience. A great deal of misconception 
had gone abroad with regard to the ex- 
penses of the present system, and the ex- 
aggerations might be judged of from the 
mis-statements that from time to time had 
gone abroad, respecting the emoluments 
of the Keeper of the Great Seal. While 
he was in that situation, it had frequently 
been stated that the income of the Lord 
Chancellor was 30,000/. a-year; nay, some 
had gone so far as to assert that it was not 
less than 35,0001. a-year. The fact, how- 
ever, was, as he had repeatedly stated, and 
shown by documents, that the average 
income of the Lord Chancellor, while he 
was in Office, little exceeded 15,0007. a- 
year. Difficulties and doubts had arisen 
out of the fact, that part of the emolu- 
ments of the occupant of the Woolsack 
were derived from the payment of fees— 
an arrangement, he admitted, highly ob- 
It led to the suspicion that 
business was delayed or increased for the 
sake of the fees, and it would be far better 
that this part of his income should be put 
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upon the same footing as that of the Chief 
Justices of the King’s Bench and Common 
Pleas. Objections had also been taken to 
the amount of patronage possessed by the 
Lord Chancellor ; but in this point he in 
some degree coincided with the noble and 
learned Lord, recollecting the very uncer- 
tain tenure of the office. The noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack was mis- 
taken in supposing that Lord Thurlow had 
appointed any member of his family to the 
situation which had been formerly filled 
by the celebrated Nell Gwynne. The 
situation originally granted to that lady, 
had been afterwards granted, from time to 
time, to a family of great distinction in 
this country; until, upon its becoming 
vacant in Lord Thurlow’s time, that noble 
Lord advised his Majesty not to fill it up. 
Upon Lord Thurlow retiring from office 
without a pension, his Majesty, in consi- 
deration of the eminent services of that 
noble Lord, granted a situation, by patent, 
to his nephew, who succeeded to the 
Peerage. The truth was, that the services 
of such a Judge could not be adequately 
compensated, especially by mere wages ; 
and it was not fit, that after they quitted 
the Woolsack, that the Keepers of the Great 
Seal should be left in a state of destitu- 
tion Upon this point he could say, that 
his own opinion was confirmed by the 
opinions of Lord Somers and Mr. Burke. 
After all his experience of the evils of un- 
necessary change, he must again enforce 
the necessity of patient inquiry by a Com- 
mittee, before such a Bill as the present 
was adopted, or even entertained. It 
professed to prevent uncertainty, expense, 
and delay in the proceedings in bank- 
ruptcy, but from his experience, he was 
satished, that it would increase uncer- 
tainty, accumulate expense, and augment 
delay. He felt convinced that the change was 
needless, or even if a change were required, 
that now recommended from the Woolsack 
was not likely to be beneficial. He re- 
peated his conviction that if this Bill were 
carried into effect, the delay and the ex- 
pensewould both be increased almost indefi- 
nitely. He objected to the proposition of 
appointing additional Judges in West- 
minster-hall, and must say, that the Com- 
missioners of Bankruptcy had laboured 
under great embarrassment, in conse- 
quence of the contradictory decisions of 
the Judges with respect to their power of 
commitment. He was far from blaming 
that list which had been so much censured 
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for its commitments, for he thought that 
it was the only list which had conscien- 
tiously discharged its duty. Notwithstand- 
ing what the noble and learned Lord had 
said about patronage, he could not but 
think that the patronage of the Chancellor 
would be increased—at least it would be 
increased at the present moment to a very 
great extent. ‘There was another objec- 
tion to the Bill. The persons to be ap- 
pointed to these judicial offices in bank- 
ruptey would all be Barristers. Now he 
thought that the distinction at present ex- 
isting among the Commissioners ought to 
be maintained, and while he was in office 
he had always maintained it. He had 
always supplied the vacancy, created in 
consequence of the death or resignation of 
an attorney, by the appointment of an 
attorney; and the death or resignation of 
a Barrister, by the appointment of a 
Barrister. His reason for doing so was 
this, that though a portion of the office of 
Commissioner of Bankrupt was judicial, 
yet a portion of it also was Ministerial, 
and required, therefore, the peculiar know- 
ledge and practice of an attorney for its 
proper discharge. This Bill, also, gave a 
preference to Common Lawyers, which he 
thought both unwise and improper. For 
the discharge of the duties of a Judge in 
Bankruptcy, the Equity Barristers were 
fitted by the peculiar nature of their prac- 
tice. The chief discussions in bankruptcy 
turned on matters of equity, and, of course, 
those whose whole professional life had 
been directed to the consideration of such 
subjects, were the most fitted to decide 
upon them. He believed that the eminent 
persons who had presided in the Court of 
Chancery during the last 120 years, had 
entered upon the discharge of their duties 
in that Court with the firm determination 
to effect every improvement that could be 
effected in it; and as none of them had 
proposed, or recommended such a change 
as this, it was plain that it was not a 
species of change which they would be 
inclined to regard as an improvement, If 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack would do him the justice to look over 
his judgments, and the orders which he 
had made on Acts of Parliament, he would 
see that, without altering the constitution 
of the Court, he had paid due attention to 
the interests of creditors; and he would 
say, that if creditors would not take as 
much care of themselves as the Court did, 
they should blame themselves, and not the 
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Court, for the consequences. Feeling as 
he did upon this subject, he thought that 
before their Lordships adopted any deci- 
sive measure, they ought to be well assured 
of the existence of the evil, and of the 
nature of the proposed remedy ; and he, 
therefore, besought them not to be ina 
hurry to pass this Bill. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that he 
thought the noble and learned Lord was 
somewhat mistaken on the question of 
qualification for the office of a Judge in 
Bankruptcy. The Bill gave no preference 
toCommon Lawyers over Equity Lawyers— 
and he must be a bad CommonLawyer who 
wa not fit to sit asa Judge in Bankruptcy, 
for the Common-law was directly con- 
nected with nine-tenths of the matters that 
occurred in bankruptcy. 

Report brought up. 


Serine Guns Bitx.] The Earl of 
Shaftesbury brought up the Report, and 
moved that the House do agree to the 
Amendments adopted in the Committce. 

Lord Wynford said, that he found one 
of the clauses adopted in the Committee 
was, that any person should be at liberty 
to set spring-guns in his grounds upon 
obtaining the permission of one Magistrate. 
As a protection for game, hemust distinctly 
declare it as his opinion, that spring-guns 
ought never to be used; but as a protec- 
tion for property in barns, and stacks, and 
out-houses liable to the worst of depreda- 
tions, he thought they might be properly 
employed. He believed if, used in that man- 
ner, that they would not only be beneficial 
to the individual whose property they pro- 
tected, but to the country at large; and 
that for such a purpose no one would 
object to their partial introduction. But 
if the object to be attained was the protec- 
tion of property, he thought it would be 
best effected by allowing the setting of 
spring-guns without an application even 
to one Magistrate, for such an application 
would, of course, direct attention to the 
applicant, and the depredators would be 
forewarned. He suggested, therefore, 
that the Amendment adopted last night 
in the Committee should be withdrawn. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that more 
good was anticipated from the general 
terror,and the notion which the passing 
of such a Bill as this was calculated to 
disseminate throughout the country, than 
from the actual setting of the spring-guns 
themselves. He was of opinion, therefore, 
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that this Bill should be passed as promptly, 
and with as little discussion as possible 
The precautions to which the learned Lord 
objected, as to the taking out of licenses 
under this Act, had been lessened from 
their amount in the original draft of the 
Bill. Instead of the authority of two 
Magistrates being necessary, as the clause 
now stood a license could be given by one 
Magistrate, and without the necessity of a 
public examination. It was considered, 
that jthis bad effect would arise from the 
public examination, that it might expose 
the Magistrate as an object of vengeance 
to those against whom those spring-guns 
were intended as a defence. The precan- 
tions in the clause, as it now stood, removed 
that inconvenience; and while they were 
sufficient to enable Magistrates to grant 
licenses in all cases where the setting of 
those guns was necessary, they at the same 
time afforded to Magistrates the power to 
refuse to grant such licenses in cases where 
no such necessity existed. 
Report agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, September 20, 1831. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By Sir M. S. Strwarr, 
from the Chairman and Secretary of the Renfrewshire 
Political Union, against some Clauses of the Scotch Reform 
Bill, 


Sr. Georce’s Cuurcn, Dusty.) 
Sir John Newport rose to move for a re- 
turn of the expenditure connected with 
the erection of St. George’s Church, in 
the parish of St. George, in the city of 
Dublin. The right hon. Baronet stated, 
that the original estimate for the erection 
of this Church was only 17,400/.; that, 
under votes of that House, 52,5001. had 
been, from time to time, expended upon 
it; that there was still a further debt due 
on the parish books for the finishing of this 
edifice ; and that before that debt was dis- 
charged it was very likely that the total 
amount laid out on the erection of this 
single Church would amount to 100,000Z. 
Under such circumstances, he was sure 
that the House would see that it was 
highly necessary and expedient that an 
inquiry should be instituted as to the 
manner in which so large a sum of money 
had been expended. The parishioners 
of St. George’s were exposed, in order to 
defray the charge of this Church, to most 
severe exactions; last year a Committee 
had been appointed, which had examined 
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the accounts of the Trustees, and had 
found them so badly arranged, that they 
had expressed their dissatisfaction. The 
consequence was, that the Trustees 
had closed their books, and refused all 
further examination into them. It had 
come to his knowledge, that a widow 
lady, with eleven children, had been served 
with a notice to pay up arrears of Church- 
rates for twenty-one years. The right hon. 
Baronet concluded by moving for a re- 
turn of the several sums of money which 
had been expended by the Trustees of the 
parish of St. George, in the city of Dublin, 
for the erection, &c. of the Parish Church 
in that parish, since the period that the 
building of it had commenced, upon what 
authority such sums had been expended, 
&c. &e. 

Mr. Leader seconded the Motion, and 
pressed upon the attention of the House 
the extravagant expenditure incurred for 
this Church. 

Mr. O’Connell said, he had made a 
general assertion that no more than one 
year’s arrears of Church-rates could be 
recovered, but with respect to what the 
hon. Baronet had said, respecting persons 
being called upon for twenty-one years’ 
arrears of rate, he must be permitted to 
remark, that the parish of St. George, 
Dublin, was empowered, by a special 
Act of Parliament, to levy any amount 
of such arrears due. 

Mr. Lefroy said, it was impossible 
to reply to statements made without notice, 
he should, therefore, content himself with 
remarking, that the expense of building 
this Church would fall almost exclusively 
upon Protestants, who were desirous the 
Church should be erected, and who were 
ready to pay for it. 

Mr. O’Connell assured the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, there were many Ca- 
tholics in the parish, who were equally 
liable to pay with the Protestant popula- 
tion. 

Sir John Newport remarked, after the 
special case which he had stated of arrears 
being called for, which showed, that all 
the parishioners did not desire the expense, 
he was somewhat surprised at the hon. and 
learned Member's remarks, that the expense 
of huilding the Church would fall only on 
those who were willing to pay for it. He 
believed much of the evil must be attribut- 
ed to the Vestry of St. George’s parish 
being authorized to fill up vacancies in 
their own body as they occur. 
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Motion agreed to. 


Brazits.] Mr.Ewart presented a Peti- 
tion from Hugh James Sanderson, stating 
that a vessel of his had been seized by the 
Brazilian government in the year 1826, 
and though a decision was made in ,his 
favour, and confirmed after an appeal to 
the Emperor, yet he had obtained no re- 
dress; he prayed the House to adopt im- 
proved measures, similar to those enforced 
by France and the United States, for the 
protection of his Majesty’s subjects. 

Mr. Littleton said, the claimants on the 
Brazilian government were perfectly right 
in urging their case upon the attention of 
Government. The present petitioner had, 
it appeared, suffered considerably by the 
operations of the Brazilian squadron in the 
Rio De La Plata. - He understood, too, 
that several of his constituents had suffer- 
ed, and he trusted, therefore, that the 
noble Lord would forthwith enforce the 
claims of British subjects onthe Brazilian 
government. 

Mr. Dixon remarked, he had already on 
several occasions, endeavoured to excite at- 
tention totheirclaims,and ifimmediate steps 
were not taken to obtain justice, he should 
feel it his duty to move an Address to the 
Crown on the subject. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


REGIsTRATION OF Deeps.] Mr. John 
Campbell broughtin a Bill forestablishing a 
General Registration of Deeds affecting all 
Real Property in Englandand Wales. [Bill 
read a first time.] The hon. Gentleman 
said, in moving that the Bill be read a 
second time, he should avail himself of the 
opportunity to make a very few remarks 
on its nature and tendency. It agreed 
substantially with the bill which he had the 
honour to introduce in the last Parliament 
upon the same subject. One clause had 
been since added to meet the objections of 
hon. Members who feared the private 
affairs of landed proprietors might be ex- 
posed. In his own opinion, this clause 
was unnecessary, because he believed, the 
better all matters relating to real property 
were known,the more ad vantage there would 
be to the owners. Besides, if impertinent 
curiosity was to be feared, how much could 
it be gratified by the examination of wills 
at Doctors’ Commons, which any person 
could do by the payment of a shilling. A 
clause, however, had been inserted to 
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the former bill had been before the House, 
the noble member for Yorkshire had ex- 
pressed a wish,as that county had a register, 
that it might be excluded from the opera- 
tion ofthe present Bill; the same entreaties 
had been addressed to him by others, but 
after the most full consideration, he had 
considered it desirable to include that 
county. He should content himself with 
these few remarks at present, and begged 
leave to move, that the Bill be read a 
second time the 4th of October. 

Mr. O'Connell said, he was convinced, 
from practical knowledge, that a greater 
benefit could not be conferred upon this 
country, than to establish a general regis- 
try, with regard to landed property. He 
concurred with the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who had introduced the measure, 
that publicity was not a good ground of 
objection. As it was not for the interest 
of the public that a tradesman could con- 
ceal his affairs, the same rule held good 
with respect to landed property, and it 
was more desirable that the public should 
have the means of ascertaining the validity 
of titles to such property. In consequence 
of the want of some general system of 
registration,great inconveniences prevailed, 
and the value of such property was, in 
many cases, much deteriorated. He 
thought, therefore, the prejudices that ex- 
isted were unfounded. He had some ex- 
perience of the working of such a system 
in Ireland, and it had improved the value 
of property by several years’ purchase. 

Mr. Strickland said, that there were 
points in the Bill to which he had con- 
siderable objections, especially as far as 
the county which he represented was con- 
cerned. He knew it had been stated by the 
hon.and learned Member, thatthe Yorkshire 
register was imperfect; he admitted that 
the indexes were so, but means were now 
in progress to improve them. When the 
measure had been first introduced, con- 
siderable sensation had been excited in 
consequence of its being supposed, that 
title deeds were to be deposited in this 
proposed general registry office. ‘That 
had afterwards been explained, and it was 
now understood that copies only were to 
be registered. He believed even that was 
unnecessary ; he thought to register memo- 
rials of them would be sufficient. He ap- 
proved rather of local than general regis- 
ters. Those of Yorkshire were maintained 
at a small expense, and yet answered the 
purpose perfectly well. He should, there- 
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fore, wish that county to be excluded from 
the operation of the Bill, however others 
might be dealt with. 

Mr. Slaney y said, he very much approved 
of the Bill, which, in his opinion, would 
much improve the value of land. It would 
increase the facilities of transfer—bring 
more land into the market, and furnish ad- 
ditional employment for the poorer classes. 
He believed that it would give a fresh 
stimulus to several national undertakings, 
such as the improvement of roads, the 
straightening of water-courses,&c. by allow- 
ing the exchange of land for such purposes, 
which was now extremely difficult in con- 
sequence of the complexity and confusion 
of titles. He thought his hon. and learned 
friend, who had brought the matter before 
the House, deserved the thanks of the 
community. 

Mr. Paget said, he was decidedly of 
opinion, that every measure which would 
facilitate and simplify the transfer of landed 
property was of great advantage ; he under- 
stood the Bill before them had this ob- 
ject in view, and should therefore, give it his 
decided support. 

Mr. Crampton thought, that a general 
registry throughout the kingdom would 
tend to give stability to titles, and facility 
to purchases. In Ireland a registry had 
been found most useful in its operation. 
Without giving any opinion as to the 
machinery of the present Bill, he could 
not help saying, that his hon. and learned 
friend, in bringing this measure forward, 
was conferring a benefit on the country. 

Mr. Gore Langton said, that as a large 
portion of his constituents were against 
the principle of the Bill, he should feel it 
to be his duty to give it his decided opposi- 
tion. 

Mr. Jephson thonght, that the business 
of the registry office could not go on well, 
unless the greatest publicity was given to 
its proceedings, 

Mr. Hume hoped, that ample oppor- 
tunity would be given to discuss the prin- 
ciple of the measure, which had already 
been found to be extremely useful in Scot- 
land and Ireland. He was convinced 
that if its principle was fully understood 
in the country, there would no longer 
be any opposition to it. 

Mr. John Smith thought, that the effect 
of this registry would be to increase the 
value of property; and he trusted that 
his hon. and Jearned friend would persevere 
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Mr. John Campbell must be permitted 
to remark, in reply to the hon.mem- 
ber for Yorkshire, that if local registers 
were established, local practices would 
prevail in the different counties, which 
would lead to confusion. With regard to 
memorials, which the hon.Member thought 
might answer the purpose instead of the 
deeds being copied, it was found that 
the latter plan would be cheaper, be- 
cause the former must be drawn up by 
a lawyer, while any law stationer could 
make copies. With respect to the general 
principle, he would only say, it was very 
remarkable that no county which had once 
adopted a register had ever laid it aside. 
He did not intend unduly to press the Bill 
forward, but he did not despair of seeing 
it pass into a law this Session. 

Sir John Sebright expressed his entire 
approbation of the Bill. A measure of the 
kind he knew, from his own experience, 
connected as he was with landed property, 
to be necessary to preserve the value of that 
property. 

Bill to be read a second time on the 4th 
of October. 


Stream Boats.] Mr. Mostyn presented 
a Petition from Beaumaris respecting the 
loss of the Rothsay Castle steam-vessel, 
praying that a law should be passed pro- 
hibiting any vessel of that description from 
carrying passengers without being duly 
licensed, which license should be only 
granted or renewed upon a certificate from 
competent persons, that such vessel was 
sea-worthy. 

Col. Sibthorp said, that when the Com- 
mittee, of which he had the honour to be 
Chairman, should have presented its Re- 
port, it was his intention to bring in a 
Bill for the better regulation of Steam- 
boats. 

Mr. Hume was convinced, that no good 
would be done by the interference of the 
Legislature. If men were not careful of 
their lives, and neglected to make the ne- 
cessary inquiries before embarking, he did 
not see what the Legislature could do. 
If they were to legislate on Steam-boats, 
le did not see why they should not be 
called upon to legislate respecting the 
safety of Stage-coaches, houses, &c. 

Sir Thomas Baring was surprised at 
the statement of the hon. member for 
Middlesex, that the House ought not to 
pass any legislative measure, but to leave 
every person to take care of himself, and 
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ascertain the security of the vessel in 
which he embarked. He would ask, how 
was that possible? The hon. member for 
Kerry who had so often occasion to pass 
the Channel, could best answer the question 
how it was possible to know the character 
of the vessels, and the persons that com- 
manded them. 

Mr. O’Connell said, the hon. Baronet 
had been rather unlucky in his reference. 
There were two classes of packets from 
Dublin to Liverpool, and he took care to 
embark in that class which had the best 
character. There was no comparison be- 
tween the two; those which sailed to Liver- 
pool, and belonged to individuals or com- 
panies, were excellently arranged; but 
from Dublin to Holyhead there was no 
competition, as all the packets were under 
the management of the Post-office, and 
they were deplorably bad. He trusted 
the Post Master General would see, that 
some improvement was made in_ that 
quarter, and not oblige passengers to go 
round by Liverpool. 

Mr. Hodges thought that some regula- 
tion for preventing accidents was neces- 
sary. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, he had been 
informed by a former Mate of the Roth- 
say Castle, that four years ago it had 
been condemned as a vessel not sea- 
worthy, and on that account had been 
taken off the high seas to ply on the 
coast, where less risk was apprehended. 
For his part, he generally took care to 
choose the safest vessel, and preferred 
coming by the Post-office packets, because 
there was a greater degree of security. He 
thought, that if a survey was made by 
some competent person, there would be 
less danger to the public. 

Mr. Alderman Venables hoped the Com- 
mittee would produce such a Report as 
would enable the House to agree to some 
legislative enactment, which might con- 
tribute to the safety of passengers. He 
was sure it must be satisfactory to the 
petitioners to know, that the measure was 
under consideration. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, if a law was in- 
troduced upon such a subject, there was 
no reason why it should be limited to 
Steam-boats. The same argument which 
applied to Steam-vessels passing between 
Dublin and Liverpool would apply with 
equal force to the packets which sailed be- 
tween Liverpool and New York. He be- 
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packets from Liverpool to Dublin were in- 
secure, and, therefore, that travellers 
went a longer way to reach their destina- 
tion. He lamented the loss of the Roth- 
say Castle as much as any man. He be- 
lieved it would only be reasonable to apply 
regulations to steam-vessels, as to every 
other mode of conveyance, and he, there- 
fore, thought, the only legislative measure 
they could adopt was, to provide for the 
vessel’s not being overloaded. Buta pre- 
vious inspection of the power of steam- 
boats, he did not think to be practicable. 

Mr. John Campbell agreed with the 
hon. member for Middlesex, and thought 
the public ought to take care of them- 
selves. He must decidedly enter his pro- 
test against legislating on the subject. If 
what the hon. member for Meath had 
stated could be verified, the proprietors of 
the Rothsay Castle ought to be indicted 
for manslaughter ; for there could be no 
doubt that it was a crime to send a vessel 
to sea not sea-worthy. 

Mr. Warburton also was against any 
legislative enactment, because it would 
afford the passengers no security, and 
would only lead to jobbing. When gas 
came first into use, some accidents hap- 
pened, and he recollected a gallant Gene- 
ral, now dead, proposed thata General Sur- 
veyor should be appointed, with a salary 
of 500/. a-year. If the same course were 
adopted regarding Steam-boats, they 
would have many Supervisors with such 
a salary, who, instead of attending really 
to the safety of the public, would be more 
anxious about projects of their own. In- 
dividuals must be left to their own discre- 
tion, and it was absurd to suppose, that 
the Legislature must provide the public 
with prudence. The Common Law was 
sufficient to guard against the evil. 

Mr. George Robinson thought any dis- 
cussion premature till the Report of the 
Committee was received. 

Petition referred to the Select Commit- 
tee on Steam Navigation. 


Tue Ducuess or Kent and PRincEss 
Vicrorta.| Mr. Hunt rose, for the pur- 
pose of asking a question of the noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
A vast deal had been said in the public 
papers respecting the non-attendance of 
the Duchess of Kent and the Princess 
Victoria at the Coronation. 

The Speaker: The hon. Member, in 
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Mr. Hunt: With great submission to 
you, Sir, I hold, that I have a right to 
enter into an explanation of facts. 

The Speaker: The hon. Member will 
see, that any explanation of facts is dis- 
orderly, inasmuch as it may create debate 
when there is no question before the 
House. 

Mr. Hunt had heard a question put by 
Sir Richard Vyvyan, of which the pre- 
liminary statement lasted more than a 
quarter of an hour. 

The Speaker: And the hon. Gentleman 
must have likewise heard the comments 
to which that breach of order gave rise. 

Mr. Hunt: | really do not know how I 
am to put the question I have to ask. 
I hope I may be allowed to state my facts 
first, and to put my question upon them 
afterwards. It has been stated in the 
public papers, that the Duchess of 
Kent, and the Princess Victoria did not 
attend at the late Coronation. Various 
editorial arguments have been raised upon 
their non-attendance, into which it is not 
my intention to enter at present. These 
arguments in the Papers had led to divers 
attacks on the Duchess of Kent, and the 
young Princess, her daughter. Now, I 
think that the Princess Victoria, and her 
mother, the Duchess of Kent, ought to be 
protected from such attacks; and I, there- 
fore, put a question to the noble Lord op- 
posite, which, I trust, he will answer. 
Will the noble Lord, or any other of his 
Majesty’s Ministers, be kind enough to 
state the reasons why the Duchess of 
Kent, and the Princess Victoria, did not 
attend at his Majesty’s Coronation? I 
should have stated, that such and such 
reasons were given in the newspapers for 
their non-attendance, and should have 
asked whether those reasons were true or 
not, only I have been told that it is dis- 
orderly. 

Lord Althorp replied, that great misre- 
presentations had appeared upon this sub- 
ject in the newspapers. On hearing that 
the Coronation was announced for a cer- 
tain day, her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Kent stated, in a letter to his Majesty, 
the reasons which induced her to wish 
to be excused from attending on that occa- 
sion. Those reasons appeared satisfac- 
tory to his Majesty, and his Majesty had, 
in consequence, excused her attendance. 
It was not for him to enter into an expla- 
nation of the mistakes which had appeared 
on this subject—he would only say, that 
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the statements to which the hon. member 
for Preston referred, were not consistent 
with fact. 

Mr. Croker thought the question of the 
hon. member for Preston a most proper 
question, and all England would rejoice at 
its having elicited this official explanation. 


Parliamentary Reform— 


PARLIAMENTARY Rerorm—BI Ly 
FOR ENnGLAND—TH1RD READING—AD- 
JOURNED Depare.] Order of the Day 
for the third reading of the Reform Bill 
read. Question put, that this Billdo pass. 

Mr. Strutt proceeded to address the 
House, and said, he thought it was his 
duty to state shortly, some of the reasons 
why he supported the Bill. He should 
betray the high trust reposed in him if he 
did not give the measure his warmest sup- 
port. It was not all that could be wished, 
but it contained in itself so many good 
things, as to make it most acceptable to 
the whole nation. Whatever difference 
there might be as to its details amongst 
the Reformers, there were none as to the 
principle of the Bill, which was only to 
give the Representation of the people 
into their own hands. The public could 
no longer be deluded by any phrases of 
virtual Representation, or the natural in- 
fluence of property; and the House, to 
retain its power, must become responsible 
to the people. The people wanted se- 
curity for the good conduct of their Re- 
presentatives, and they could have no se- 
curity as long as the Members of that 
House bought their seats, or received them 
from Peers, though such Members might 
be persons of the strictest integrity. Those 
Members who sat there as representing 
their money, or patrons, possessed all the 
irresponsibility of the other House without 
its independence. Two objections had 
been urged against the Bill, viz., that suf- 
ficient talents would not find their way 
into the House, and that property would 
not be sufficiently protected. He would 
refute the first assertion, by stating, that 
the same persons, who, on that ground, 
opposed the Bill, alleged in the Commit- 
tee, that the Aristocracy would be over- 
borne by the new talents which the Bill 
would introduce into Parliament. He be- 
lieved that talents would find their way 
into the House, and he also believed, that 
under every system of Representation, the 
House would always possess a great and a 
sufficient number of men of talents. He 
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rogated to themselves the exclusive ability 
to find out genius in the country, and the 
exclusive ability to govern the whole 
nation. The people desired, however, 
that the talents in that House should be 
employed in their service, and not in ag- 
grandizing a class, or promoting the supe- 
riority of a few. As to the influence of 
property, if it were meant, that property, 
separate from character, was to have in- 
fluence over the voters—if property ex- 
clusively was to persuade and govern them 
—he should object to the Bill, that mere 
property would receive under it too much 
influence. Whenever wealth was united to 
great talents and great virtue, it would, 
indeed, command great respect, and render 
its owner more useful, more happy, more 
powerful, and more influential. Such in- 
fluence was not to be increased by giving 
the owners of property an influence over 
voters, but by allowing the voters to exer- 
cise their rights in a conscientious manner. 
It had been stated, that the present Con- 
stitution worked well, and that no objec- 
tion could be made to its effects, which 
were described as most splendid; but he 
must assert, that the evilsof misgovernment 
were glaringly apparent in this country, 
and constituted those great practical 
grievances, which had given rise to the 
demand for Reform. He would not re- 
new all the Debates of the last fifty years, 
on all sorts of subjects, to exemplify 
this view; but it was a fact, that frequent 
wars, great national burthens, and other 
evils, had made the people aware of the 
want of Reform; and the result had 
shown itself at the last election. One 
duty of Government was, to instruct the 
people, and to provide suitable esta- 
blishments for their education. It 
was essential to the welfare of society 
that the people should acquire political 
knowledge, but that House — and he 
quoted this as a decisive proof against the 
system—had resolutely opposed the edu- 
cation of the people, and had even pre- 
vented them from getting knowledge, by 
stamps on newspapers, and other means 
devised for the purpose of keeping papers 
and books from the hands of the poor. 
And now, when the people demanded Re- 
form, the opponents of the measure said, 
that the people were unfit for freedom, 
thus making the ignorance they had 
caused, if it existed, the excuse for con- 
tinuing their own wrong. He denied, 
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as was supposed; and the means of 
making them acquire political knowledge, 
was to give them political rights. They 
would then have motives to instruct them- 
selves, and the Legislature, as well as the 
candidates for their suffrages, would have 
motives to enlighten and instruct them. 
While seats could be purchased, it was of 
no consequence to those who sat in Par- 
liament what the people thought. But do 
away with such means of getting into Par- 
liament, allow the Representatives to ap- 
peal only to the people, and the strongest 
motives would exist to teach the people 
sound knowledge. If Reform had been 
earlicr carried, an earlier triumph would 
have been obtained for civil and religious 
liberty. It was also objected to the Bill, 
that if political power were given to the 
people, they would destroy the other two 
branches of the Legislature. That wasa 
favourite topic with the member for Thet- 
ford, and, therefore, he was surprised, that 
the hon. Gentleman should, last night, 
have allowed that the English people were 
great King-lovers. The hon. Member, 
however, seemed to confound loyalty to 
the King with respect for rotten boroughs 
and boroughmongers ; and he argued, that 
if the latter were destroyed, disloyalty 
would be the consequence. Such an as- 
sumption was not new. This very argu- 
ment had been used as an objection to the 
Bill for a Reform in Parliament, which 
Earl Grey had introduced forty years ago. 
It was said, that a House of Commons so 
chosen as to be a complete Representative 
of the people, would be too powerful for 
the House of Lords, and even for the King 
~—that it would abolish the one, and dis- 
miss the other. To this Mr. Fox very 
pointedly answered, “If the King and 
the itouse of Lords were unnecessary and 
useless branches of the Constitution, let 
them be dismissed and abolished, for the 
people were not made for them, but they 
for the people. If, on the contrary, the 
King and the House of Lords were felt and 
believed by the people, as he was confident 
they were, to be not only useful but essen- 
tial parts of the Constitution, a House of 
Commons freely chosen by, and speaking 
the sentiments of, the people, would che- 
rish and protect both within the bounds 
which the Constitution had assigned 
them.” * Much had been said of the 
use of inflammatory language, but he 
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could conceive no language more inflam- 
matory, than that which asserted, that for 
the middle classes to have power would 
necessarily lead to the subversion of the 
Throne and the Peerage, because they were 
completely odious to the public at large. 
The assumption, however, would not avail 
those who made it. All power depended 
on public opinion, and if these bodies were 
so odious, then were we on the brink of a 
Revolution, and the destruction of these 
bodies could not be averted. It would be, 
in that case, the business of that House to 
examine, if they ought to accelerate, or 
were able to retard, that looked-for event. 
It was especially worthy of their consider- 
ation, whether they should not hasten 
that consummation by rejecting the pre- 
sent Bill. But he had no apprehensions 
that this Bill would be rejected, or 
that the people would destroy the mo- 
narchy. He trusted in the people, and he 
believed that, with this measure, they 
would be satisfied, because it gave them 
an interest in the country, and assured 
them a responsible Government. All that 
they wanted was security for equal laws 


and good government, and he felt that if 


this Bill, which would give them that se- 
curity, received the sanction of Parlia- 
ment, it would be received by them with 
gratitude, and exercised with discretion. 
Mr. Baring Wall said, the awful crisis 
in which the country was placed, and the 
important bearings of the question, must 
plead his excuse for troubling the House, 
Before he proceeded to make any observa- 
tions on the question, he wished to con- 
gratulate the Gentlemen who supported 
the Government on the embargo being at 
length taken off their tongues, that the 
system of reciprocity was introduced, and 
free discussion at length again restored. It 
was a curious circumstance, that in all the 
discussions the Bill had never been de- 
fended per se. ‘* Take it with all its 
imperfections is the language of its sup- 
porters, for no other Bill is before you.” 
The same argument was used with respect 
to the Government. ‘ Support the Ad- 
ministration, for it will be so difficult to 
form another.” The Bill and the Govern- 
ment were taken, because no other Bill 
and no other Government could be found. 
Neither, however, was supported because 
it was good in itself. The Ministers ap- 
peared now frightened by their own mea- 
sure. They had laid down as a principle, 
that population and property should be re- 
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presented, and then denied Representa- 
tives to Chelsea, and gave them to Mary- 
labone. If they were not frightened, why 
should they have refused to Bradford and 
Trowbridge in the county of Wilts, the 
franchise which they had given, for sundry 
wise and excellent reasons, to Workington 
and Whitehaven, in the county of Cum- 
berland? He did not think the Bill 
would be a final settlement, and he could 
not believe, that anybody who looked at 
the returns on the Table, could for one 
moment suppose, that it would be a final 
settlement. The noble Lord said, he 
wanted it only to be final as long as the 
people were satisfied ; but how long was 
that to be? At what period were they to re- 


judge this Bill? ‘The blessings of sta- 


bility, and the evils of change had not been 
sufficiently dwelt upon. The noble Lord 
must not only make a new Constitution, 
but a new moral world for it to work in. 
He must make new interests, new habits, 
and new influences. The law of primo- 
geniture must be revised, and those 
‘* Large-acred men, 

Lords of fat Evesham or of Lincoln Fen,’’ 
must be got rid of. What was the duty 
of a Government? To allay irritation, to 
conciliate interests. What had been the 
conduct of this Government? To excite 
and agitate from one end of the country to 
the other. It was a great evil, that the 
measure should be carried against the 
feelings of the property of the country. 
The Government had separated itself from 
all the moderate Reformers, who were, 
in consequence, obliged to throw them- 
selves into the arms of the Tories. After 
the Bill was passed, the Government 
would be embarrassed by its present 
friends, He did not wish to say any thing 
personally offensive; but as the divisions 
of the House had been analysed every 
day, and as their names had been printed in 
red and black letters, to render one party 
the object of popular applause, and the 
other the object of popular obloquy, he 
thought that he might be permitted to 
say, without offence, that if the Ministerial 
majorities were analysed, many Gentlemen 
would be found in them, who hada direct 
interest in carrying the Bill. Among those 
Gentlemen were many Dissenters, and he 
might refer to them without any imputa- 
tion of illiberality, for he had always voted 
for Catholic Emancipation and the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts. The 
Dissenters had an interest in passing the 
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Bill, and so thought the inhabitants of the 
North of Ireland, for they had. sent to 
that House a majority of Members to 
support the Bill. Among the Members 
opposite were also several Gentlemen 
holding office, whose interest was bound 
up with the continuance of the Minis- 
ters in power, and they had an inter- 
est in supporting them. He would ba- 
lance the boroughmongers, as they were 
called, on the Opposition side of the 
House, against the Dissenters and the 
dependents on the Government on the 
other, and then he thought the majority 
would not tower so magnificently above 
the minority in independence as it at pre- 
sent appeared to do. To be sure, there 
were no more parasites; according to the 
Gentlemen opposite, they all died out with 
the last Government. The cry out of 
doors was, that this Bill would put an end 
to the Aristocracy ; but, in fact, it would 
create an oligarchy, and give a legal exist- 
ence to the very body which it was said to 
be the wish toreduce, The present advan- 
tage of the Aristocracy was, that it was not 
confined to any class, nor limited to any de- 
scription of persons; wealth, talents, abili- 
ties, all made individuals members of the 
Aristocracy. There was no law to compel 
them toenrol their patents. The Aristo- 
cracy of England pervaded all things. 
There were not 100, nor any other limited 
number of Lords; but by this Bill there 
would be seven or eight such Lords created, 
and that number would be limited. The 
hon. member for Tavistock (Mr. Hawkins) 
had last night spoken much of the anoma- 
lies of the present system, and then, much 
to his surprise, the hon. Member had de- 
fended the 10/. clause, and held it up to 
admiration, as being itself anomalous. 
He knew that there were anomalies in 
this clause—that there was a great dif- 
ference between the 10/. householders 
of Cornwall and Yorkshire and those 
of London, and he wished he could bring 
a cargo of the former to London, to 
show them what the 10/. householders of 
the alleys of Billingsgate and Wapping 
were. He could have no hope of influ- 
encing the majority of that House, and he 
wished, therefore, to address himself to the 
people out of doors, When they talked 
of the influence and corruption of the Bo- 
rough system, the people seemed to forget 
that they themselves were the chief 
supporters of it, Trading politicians were 
not numerous-—there were few great men 
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and few great fortunes. They might, in 
the decline of life, get a Peerage or Garter ; 
but it was the constituents who lived 
upon the Customs and Excise—the mid- 
dle orders—those pure uncompromising 
Reformers. Some Members of Parlia- 
ment, and some of the Aristocracy might 
now and then make a fortune; but if they 
examined the list of the placemen and men 
who had risen to high office during the last 
century, they would find them all sprung 
from the middle classes, and not men of 
aristocratic blood. Let the House look at 
the three eminent individuals who in our 
time had been, or now were, Lord Chan- 
cellors. They had all sprung from the 
people. Again, look to the list of the At- 
torney-generals during the last fifty years, 
and it would be found that not above one of 
them had been a member of the Aristocracy. 
He found among them the names of 
Kenyon, Pepper Arden, Scott, Mitford, 
Law, Percival, Pigott, Gibbs, Garrow, 
Gifford, and all of whom made their way up 
to honours and distinction. ‘The people 
were finding fault with their own triumph, 
and grumbling at theirown success, They 
reached the highest honours of the State, 
and they were not contented, Let the House 
look again at the Church. The majority 
of the highest situations were filled by men 
sprung from the middle classes. Much 
had been said in the course of the debates 
about the number of great names which 
were to be found asthe supporters of the 
Bill; and among others, it was observed, 
that had Mr. Canning lived, he too would 
have seen the necessity of giving way to 
the altered circumstances of the time. In 
his opinion, Mr. Canning would have seen 
additional reason to persevere in his original 
principles; and he must observe, it was 
much easier to say that Mr. Canning would 
have been a convert to the new light, than 
to believe it. How did the authorities in 
other respects stand in favour of the Bill? 
He would say, that the best writer in favour 
of the Bill was the Editor of The Times, 
and that the best speaker in support of it 
had been the member for Calne (Mr. 
Macaulay), who had applied his arguments 
solely to the effects which the measure was 
likely to produce in the event of its passing 
into a law. The only authority, strictly 
speaking, in favour of the change, among 
those who professed to be well versed in 
the history of the Constitution, was the 
right hon. and learned member for Knares- 
borough (Sir James Mackintosh), who, it 
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was well known to every one in that Honse, 
would have voted for either side if circum- 
stances required it. Looking to others 
who were not Members of that House, he® 
found that great constitutional writer, Mr. 
Hallam, the most eminent man in England 
in that peculiar branch of literature,deci- 
dedly opposed to the Bill, while Mr. Pal- 
grave, the most distinguished antiquary, 
had expressed, in a manner strong but 
peculiar, his sense of the danger with which 
it threatened us. Looking, indeed, at the 
Bill itself, and the circumstances under 
which they were called on to consent to 
such a great constitutional change, he must 
say, that it was the boldest leap in the dark 
ever taken by the people of any country of 
which history bears record. The liberal 
and enlightened men of other countries 
viewed the Bill with as much apprehension 
as those of the same class in this country. 
He had conversed with many Americans, 
and they all, including that distinguished 
man, whose retirement from a diplomatic 
situation was so great a loss to his country 
(Mr. Washington Irving), agreed in con- 
sidering that the measure now before the 
House would be injurious to the liberties of 
England. Under the same impression he 
was anxious to record his opinion of the 
Bill, and it was with pain he declared it as 
his conviction, though some might deem the 
prophecy rash, that the future historian 
must, from the day that it passed into a 
law, date the downfall of the British 
Constitution. 

Mr. Frederick Villiers said, it was not 
from taking less interest than others in 
the important measure now in agitation, 
that he had, up to the present moment, 
abstained from taking part in the debates. 
Independently of his being well aware that 
his Majesty’s Ministers, and their friends 
and supporters, were most anxious that no 
unnecessary obstruction should be offered 
to the progress of the Bill, he felt that it 
would have been highly imprudent and 
improper for so inexperienced a Member 
as himself to occupy the time of the 
Committee while there were so many hon. 
Members, more experienced and far abler, 
anxious to explain their views—from 
whose discourse, and from the development 
of whose opinions, the Committee would 
not fail to derive far greater benefit than 
from any thing his humble abilities could 
offer. But since he found, that silence on 
this important measure was liable to be 
ascribed to indifference to the success of 
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this Bill, rather than to that diffidence 
which a new Member felt in offering him- 
self to the House, he was compelled to 
overcome his scruples, and to beg the 
attention of the House for a very few mo- 
ments. The observations which he was 
about to offer to the House on some of the 
clauses of this Bill had suggested them- 
selves to him on his first perusal of it, but 
he thought it would be presumption to state 
them, until he had endeavoured, by a close 
and anxious attention to the debates of the 
Committee, to profit by the views and 
opinions of other hon. Members. He 
regretted to say, that while several of his 
objections had been removed by the explan- 
ations which were offered of them in the 
Committee, some few still remained. He 
was sorry to observe, in the preamble of the 
Bill, a most objectionable passage. By 
all those who were acquainted with the 
object and the importance of the pre- 
amble of statutes, it would be readily ad- 
mitted that too great care and attention 
could not be bestowed, either upon the sub- 
stance or upon the language employed, in 
this portion of a statute. It was to the 
preamble that recourse must be had in 
order to explain any discrepancy that 
might arise in the construction of appa- 
rently contradictory clauses contained in 
the statute. The intention of the legis- 
lator—the spirit in which the statute was 
to be construed, must be looked for in the 
preamble. He was surprised to find in the 
preamble of this Bill some expressions 
highly condemnatory of the composition 
of this and preceding Parliaments. It 
was there stated that “great and divers 
abuses have long prevailed in the choice 
of Members toserve in Parliament.” The 
plain meaning of these words was, that 
there were hon. Members sitting in that 
House, and that there were hon. Mem- 
bers in preceding Parliaments, who had 
not been elected according to law. He 
deemed it highly improper, and highly 
derogatory from the dignity of that House, 
to place any resolutions upon its records at 
all calculated to diminish the respect due 
to its authority, or to weaken the sanction 
which ought to attach to its proceedings, 
by declaring that and preceding Parlia- 
ments to have been illegally constituted 
(for such was the import of the words). 
If this and preceding Parliaments were 
unconstitutional; if they contained, or 
this contained, within its precincts, hon. 
Members elected only in virtue of abuses, 
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they had no right to expect that their 
resolutions and the Acts made by them, 
should be regarded with that reverence, 
and with that veneration which were so es- 
sential to their operation. He foresaw 
that advantage might be taken of this 
declaration, to call in question the legality 
of many contracts founded on the decision 
of that House. The preamble of ° this 
Bill furnished the enemies of existing in- 
stitutions and vested rights with a fresh 
weapon for attacking, with a new arm for 
destroying, the most so!emn contracts, 
Already a general outcry was heard against 
every institution whose existence dated 
from beyond yesterday. Already was the 
expediency of preserving faith in the most 
solemn engagements, even in those with 
the public creditor, called in question :— 
and should they now, by admitting that 
they had Members among them whose 
presence was owing entirely to the exist- 
ence of abuses, authorize the real enemies 
of the State to agitate the question of the 
original legality of the Acts which had 
hitherto been obeyed as_ laws of the 
land? It would be difficult for hon. Mem- 
bers, in future Parliaments, to demand a 
rigid adherence to laws and contracts 
enacted and entered into by Parliaments 
which stood self-condemned and stigma- 
tized as illegally composed—on their own 
records. He could not but ascribe great 
blame to the Committee for having sanc- 
tioned the insertion of any such censure. 
It would have been easy for them to state 
—that in order to keep pace with the im- 
proved intellect of the people, alterations 
were to be made in the manner of elect- 
ing Members to serve in future Parlia- 
ments—without placing anything on the 
records of that House which might be 
made use of to invalidate the authority 
that ought to attach to its proceedings, 
Nor had the discourses delivered in that 
House, or the opinions expressed by the 
friends and supporters of this measure, 
been at all calculated to diminish or soften 
down the evil consequences arising from 
the insertion of this ill-judged censure on 
themselves and their predecessors. Hon. 
Members had daily inveighed against the 
composition and legality of that assembly— 
they had strained every nerve to convince 
the people that there had beén no Par- 
liament chosen according to law; thus 
endeavouring, in the most imprudent man- 
ner, to unsettle all the foundations of 
political society, But if Parliament had 
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been elected, and existed only in violation 
of the laws, how could they demand that 
its enactments should be held inviolate ? 
How could they give efficiency to their 
measures if they proclaimed themselves 
not to be the representatives of the people, 
while they arrogated to themselves the 
power of determining on a form of govern- 
ment for them, which they maintained | 
was to be unalterable? They could re- | 
quire for their laws only the same degree 
of respect which attached to themselves 
as abody. Yet, day after day were those 
who called themselves friends—night after 
night were they themselves—dinning 
into the ears of the people the story of 
their unworthiness. The tide of popular 
feeling was running high in favour of po- 
litical Reform, and ueeded not these in- | 


flammatory discourses to increase its vio- | 
lence. There did exist a steady increas- | 
ing demand for a wholesome change in | 
the Constitution—not factious, not ephe- | 
meral, not proceeding from the love of | 
change, nor from a fleeting, feverish de- 
sire of political experiment—nor was 
this wish for the amelioration of existing 
institutions momentary. The inclinations 
of the people had been gradually led to- 
wards it: time had made them sensible of 
the inefficacy of the established laws for 
the purpose of which they had been 
originally framed ; able writers and orators 
had publicly stated the errors and in- 
conveniences of the old system—had en- 
forced the necessity of adopting a more 
advantageous one; the public wishes had 
fortunately met with a Ministry anxious 
and able to overcome the obstacles which 
always attended political change, and they 
had the prospect of obtaining, quietly aud 
securely, the result of their earnest and 
long cherished hopes. He trusted, that the 
objections he had taken to the preamble 
would not be regarded by the friends and 
supporters of this Bill as offering any 
opposition to the operative clauses con- 
tained init. The Bill would be equally, 
effective, the provisions in favour of the 
people equally valid, were the objec- 
tionable passage to which he had alluded 
entirely omitted. And he must say, that 
it did appear to him to be very unwise, 
and extremely imprudent, that a measure of 
this importance—a measure destined to be 
the basis of their future political existence— 
should be accompanied by the recorded 
confession of those engaged in framing it, 
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that they were not a Parliament assem- 
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bled together according to law—that the 
authority they were exercising was not 
due to them as a legitimately elected body, 
but was a mere usurpation of the rights of 
the people. It was not his intention to 
occupy the time of the House, by stating 
all the objections he had taken to dif- 
ferent clauses of the Bill, most of which 
objections, he was happy. to say, were 
removed by the discussions in the Com- 
mittee. But there was one clause so im- 
portant—a clause which appeared to 
him so pregnant with mischief—that he 
felt himself called upon to state, publicly, 
his disapprobation of it—he meant the 
clause relating to the division of counties. 


He did perfect justice to the motives 


which swayed his Majesty’s Ministers in 
proposing this clause. It was distinctly 


| stated by the noble Lord, the Chancellor 


of the Exchequer, that this clause was in- 
serted in favour of the Aristocracy, as a 
counterpoise to the additional influence 
given by the Bill to the trading and manu- 
facturing interests. This declaration of 
the noble Lord afforded him (Mr. Villiers) 
the greatest pleasure—it was a full and 
sufficient answer to the assertions made 
by hon. Members on the other side, that 
his Majesty’s Ministers had wilfully and 
designedly neglected the landed interests 
in the Bill. He differed, however, totally 
from the noble Lord in the belief that 
this clause would have the effect he in- 
tended it should have. In his humble 
opinion, it would have a totally opposite 
effect to that which he ascribed to it. In 
the first place, there were very few coun- 
ties which did not contain some large 
manufacturing or trading town: it was 
clear, that the election of the division of 
the county in which this town was situated 
would be determined chiefly by the votes— 
the freehold votes—of thattown; nor was it 
to be expected that they, whose interests 
were opposed to the landed interests, would 
return any Member who was inclined to 
further the interests of the Aristocracy. 
The Member for that division of Yorkshire 
in which Leeds was situated, would not 
represent the landholders of that part of 
the county; he would owe his return to 
the freeholders of Leeds, Halifax, and other 
great towus; and, of course, would be in 
their interests. In Norfolk, in Lancaster, 
and in Warwickshire, the same occurrence 
would take place. Those divisions of 
the several counties in which Norwich, 
Manchester, and Birmingham were re- 
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spectively situated, would, of course, be | fact, that all the county Members but two 
represented by individuals owing their | were pledged to support the Bill; this was 
return entirely to the influence of those | triumphantly repeated and re-echoed by 
towns. In fact, great part of those county | the Press, and was assumed to be the 
Members would be entirely in the interest, | greatest proof of the popularity of this 
and under the control of great towns. In| measure, and of the propriety of enacting 
all divisions, on questions involving the | it into alaw. This was put forward, and 
conflicting interests of the democracy and | justly so, as the very strongest incentive 
aristocracy, they would assuredly be found | to—as the most powerful argument for— 
voting onthe democratic side ; they would ! passing this Bill. Any man would have 
also acquire an influence beyond their mere | been deemed insane who, in answer to this 
votes. Passing under the appellation of | argument, had proposed to name an equal 
county Members, their adhesion to the | number of the Representatives of small 
democratic side of a question would | boroughs opposed to the measure. He 
make it appear as if part of the Repre- | need offer no further proof of the addi- 
sentatives of the landed interests approved | tional influence which the Aristocracy de- 
of any measure they might advocate. Thus | rived from the importance attached to the 
the apparent augmentation of the number | individual vote of every county Member. 
of Representatives granted to the Aris- | He had no hesitation in declaring, that it 
tocracy was undoubtedly fallacious. But | was to the great and wholesome influence 
there was a still greater evil resulting from | that body of Members exercised in that 
that pernicious clause; hitherto, the | House,that the prosperity of the State was 
power and influence of the aristocracy in | owing; they acted as a barrier against the 
that House had not been owing to the | tide of precipitancy, which never failed to 
mere numerical advantage they possessed | carry on with it the Representative of 
over the democracy. ‘There had always | dense and populous neighbourhoods. No 
been greater value and more importance | doubt, by the division of counties, the re- 
attached to the opinions and vote of a | turn of Members connected with the great 
Member representing an extensive and | landholders was greatly facilitated; for 
wealthy body of men, than tothe vote of a | those divisions of counties in which no 
Member returned by a few constituents | great towns were situated, it would be in 
only. Greater deference, greater respect | the power of the two or three great pro- 
was mutually and willingly paid to the | prietors of a division to name and appoint 
vote ofthe Representative of so powerful a | any individual they approved of to repre- 
body as the united freeholders of a county, | sent that part of the county. In general, 
As a body, those freeholders “were more | the return of those who would represent 
numerous than the constituents of the Re- | the landed interest would be insured by 
presentatives of cities or boroughs; their | the enactment of this clause. Now it was 
property generally much greater, and of a | this very facility afforded to any two or 
more fixed and unchangeable nature; they | three great proprietors to return anybody 
were well and properly believed to have a | they pleased—it was this very power 
greater stake in the welfare of the country. | granted to them by this clause, of forcing 
The county Represeutatives derived great | upon the small landholders any individual 
consideration from these circumstances; | of their own naming—which he was pre- 
they partook of the respect due to their | pared to prove was the great evil resulting 
constituents ; and when, on a division, the | from this clause. They knew, from the 
trading interests had a majority, this was | other parts of the Bill, that the Repre- 
considered to be more than counter- | sentatives of towns had the numerical ad- 
balanced by the superior weight and im- | vantage over those returned by the landed 
portance of the votes of the county Mem- | interest; and a little consideration would 
bers, though inferior in number. Each , inform them, that all the additional in- 
party was most anxious to enumerate on | fluence and importance which the latter 
its side the greater number of county , possessed under the old regime, and which 
votes; as a proof of this, if indeed it , now theyought to possess more than ever, 
needed a proof, he should not go back onaccountof their numerical inferiority ,was 
further than the speech of the hon. Mem- not only taken away from them by this 
ber, who, on the meeting of Parliament, | clause, but was actually transferred from 
proposed the Address to the Throne. He them to the Members on the democratic 
dwelt with peculiar satisfaction on the! side, It was the county Members wha 
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would now be stigmatized as the Repre- 
sentatives of individuals—it was they who 
would now be branded with the appellation 
of nominees. In addition to their incapacity 
to offer an equal number of votes to coun- 
teract any ill-directed measure brought 
forward by the more numerous body of 
city or borough Representatives, their 
little influence would be found diminished 
by the asseveration, that they, as nominees, 
were deserving of no consideration. The 
Press would treat them as it now treated 
the Members for close boroughs ; any op- 
position they might hereafter offer to any 
measures, however reprehensible, of the 
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majority, wonld be unavailing, not only on 
account of their inferior numbers, but of 
their inferior importance. They would be | 
nominees, and all the disregard, all the 
disrespect attached to the opinions of in- 
dividuals solely under the influence of 
another individual, would, and must attach | 
to them. This clause, instead of being | 
favourable to the Aristocracy, as intended | 
by the framers of this Bill, aimed the most 
deadly blow at it. The great object of | 
this measure was, to do away with that 
which had contributed, more than any- | 
thing else, to render the people discon- | 
tented with the actual Constitution—the | 
presence in that House of Members nomi- 
nated by particular individuals. It was 
admitted, on all hands, that should the 
provision in this case take place, it would be 
in the individual power of a very great many 
landholders to have other nominees present 
here; and thus would those Members who 
ought, for the welfare of the State, and the 
well balancing of interests, to enjoy the 
greatest consideration, be placed under 
the same ban as the members for Gatton 
or Boroughbridge. He was the more 
astonished that Ministers persisted in 
passing this clause, as means were held 
out to them,by the amendment of a gallant 
Colonel opposite, the member for Worces- 
ter, for avoiding this destructive conse- 
quence altogether. If the freeholders 
resident in towns possessing the right of 
returning Members, had been compelled 
to vote for the Members for the town, the 
object the noble Lord had in giving some 
compensation to the aristocracy, would 
have been effected without the division of 
counties. The freeholders, and—in con- 
sequence of the excellent amendment ofa 
noble Marquis opposite, all the farmers of 
a county—would solely have possessed the 








tight of voting for Members who were to 
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represent their interest; nor could the 
freeholders in cities have objected to this 
in any way; they would not have been 
deprived of the vote they derived from 
their freehold, their franchise would have 
survived in all its plenitude. Instead of 
thousands of freeholders, under 10/. yearly 
value, interfering with the Members for 
the county,they would have had the right of 
voting in the election of the Members for 
the city they inhabited; and it was more 
to their advantage that it should be so. Cer- 
tainly their interests were more immediately 
represented by the Members for the town 
they dwelt in, than by those who, repre- 
senting the county atlarge, had no immedi- 
ate connexion with, or knowledge of, the 
interests of the particular boroughs. 
soth the freeholders of the town, and 
those engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
would have been benefitted by the measure 
proposed by the gallant Colonel; and, 
what was of more consequence, the aris- 
tocracy would have been protected. He 
would pass over all the objections that 
might be made to this clause, on the score 
of the difficulty Barristers were exposed to, 
in deciding, in respect of the proprietors of 
particular votes, whether they ought to be 
for towns or counties. These objections 


| were sufficiently dwelt on in the Commit- 


tee; they were the pure practical incon- 
veniences. It was to the principle of the 
clause that he was opposed—it was to the 
mortal wound it would inflict on the Aristo- 
cracy of the country he objected. _Inde- 
pendent of this clause he believed the pro- 
visions of the Bill to be more favourable to 
that body than was generally supposed. 
When he considered the numberofboroughs 
left—of very small boroughs too—he felt 
convinced, that in the course of time, 
the landholders in the neighbourhood 
would, by degrees, acquire the influence 
they formerly possessed— partly because 
the small traders,being absolutely depend- 
ent on the protection of the surrounding 
gentry, would actually be under their con- 
trol. Hon. Members on the other side of 
the House, in their violent opposition to 
those clauses of the Bill which conferred 
additional power and privileges on the 
democracy, had led their partisans to 
consider the whole Bill as one framed 
entirely for the purpose of diminishing the 
influence of the landed interest. On a 
close examination, they would find, that it 
was not so destructive of the power of that 


body as they had been led to imagine, It 
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was the fashion at the present moment for 
those who were not connected with that 
class to rail against, and to vituperate the 
Aristocracy. This was not the moment 
to consider which might be the best form 
of government fora body of men about, 
for the first time, to settle down together. | 
Without having visionary ideas of the 
perfectability of mankind, he certainly 
was of opinion, that a community possess- 





| 
: : ‘ | 
ing a wise and well-regulated code of laws, | 
| opinions of the inhabitants. 
| power, and weight, and authority, of the 


a system of morality founded on philosophic 
principles, and a large extended knowledge 
of the principles which actuate men in their | 
undertakings, might enjoy a form of govern- 
ment in which no one class should be 
endowed with privileges denied to another. 
But, if ever the authors of this Bill had 
entertained the project of framing a demo- 
cratic Constitution for this country—a pro- 
ject which he wasconvinced was erroneously 
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(in this country, from the important per- 


ascribed to them, it would have been wiser | 
| To this ungenerous and ungracious senti- 


in them to have commenced their danger- 


ous undertaking by modifying the laws of | 
/not to be expected that a measure so 


this country, which gave to the notions 


and habits of its mbhabitants an aristo- | 


cratic tendency. 
framed on a very popular basis might suit 
anation whose laws had been enacted in 
a spirit of justice and equality. For a 
country like this, where private institutions 
had grown up under the influence and 
protection of a highly aristocratic govern- 
ment—whose laws had been framed | 
entirely in that sense—whose inhabitants, 
high and low, of all classes, were imbued 
with the most aristocratic notions and 
habits—among whom the love of aristo- 
cratic distinction was far greater than in 
any other civilized country—who supplied 
the absence of public distinction by the 
most aristrocratic private ordinances— 
in a country which differed from all 
others in this one remarkable fact, that, 
whereas, in other countries, all who did 
not belong to the privileged class were 
enemies of that class, and affected a con- 
tempt for it—here, in this free and inde- 
pendent England, it was they who were | 
not privileged who were the great wor- 

shippers of those possessed of privileges, 

and who passed their time in courting and 

frequenting their society. The laws re- 

lating to land and property, which tended 
to encourage, but not to compel an accu- 

mulation of property in the hands of one 


A form of government | 
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sonages of the Stock Exchange down to 
the pampered menials of the steward’s 
room, had strong aristocratical inclina- 
tions. It appeared to him, that no Re- 
presentative Legislature could ever be 
permanent and secure, unless it contained 
within itself a large portion of those who 
formed the natural Aristocracy of the 
country, and who were able, as indi- 
viduals, to influence the conduct and 
Unless the 


assembly were made up of the power, 
weight, and authority of the individuals 
who composed it, the laws enacted by 
that body would never be considered 
with much respect or reverence. It 
had been industriously held out by some 
Reformers, that any Member offering any 
opposition to any clause of the Bill, ought 
to be considered as an enemy of Reform. 
ment he could not subscribe. It was 
extensive in its nature, so important in 
its operation, could obtain for all and 
every part of it, the united suffrages of 
every anxious Reformer; and he perfectly 
concurred with those who were willing to 


_ sacrifice any little opinion of their own, for 


‘the sake of securing the enactment of a 
| great measure. 


The objections he had 
ofiered, were not to mere matters of detail, 


but to a clause of paramount importance. 


He was fortunate enough to agree entirely 


| with Ministers as to the propriety and the 


' reasons he had for so doing, 
| ways believed they were desirous of keep- 


necessity of inserting a clause favourable 
to the Aristocracy. They declared this 
one was devised for the purpose of serving 
the landed interest. He differed from 


'them only as to the effect which was to 


follow from it, and he had stated the 
He had al- 


ing up ancient institutions. He re- 


' gretted to say, that as far as the operation 


of this clause went, the means they had 
devised did not appear to him satisfactory : 
fortunately,this was not the only legislative 
body in this country. He took this op- 


| portunity of recording his total disapproba- 


member of a family, were readily adopted | 
rat sion so important as the present, they 
Thus every individual, every class of people | could dispense with the interference of 


by those who had made fortunes in trade. 


tion of the course which had been pursued 
out of doors—he alluded to the endea- 
vours which had been made to deprive one 
of the estates of this realm of the exercise 
of its proper jurisdiction. If, on an occa- 
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another legislative body, why not follow 
the example of our neighbours, and man- | 
fully bring forward the question of the 
necessity of its existence. As long as 
measures’ approved of in that House | 
required the sanction of individuals in 
another place, in order to become the law 
of the land, he would not bea party to any | 
proceedings which tended to prevent them | 
from exercising their legitimate authority. 
It would be as proper and as natural for in- 
dividuals in another place, intimately con- 
nected and concerned with the landed in- 
terest, to bestow strict attention on those 
clauses which affected their interests, as it 
was for this House, emanating from the peo- | 
ple, to immediately express greater anxiety 
for, to expend greater care upon, those parts 
of the Bill which conferred additional 
franchise upon their constituents. It was 
one of the advantages resulting from our | 
Constitution that interests neglected in 
one place were sure to find protectors 
in another. It was in the confidence 
that the intention expressed by his 
Majesty’s Ministers to afford compensa- 
tion to the Aristocracy, which would be 
realized in another place, it was in the 
hope that the illustrious individuals there 
assembled would perform their duty in | 
protecting the particular interests in- 
trusted to their care, that he would not | 
withhold his sanction from this measure, | 
He approved, in general, of the great prin- | 
ciples of the Bill, but he disapproved of the | 
means which had been resorted to, to | 
ensure the adoption of them. 

Mr. Labouchere said, that although it 
was a thing generally to be avoided, to rise | 
after one who spoke from the same benches, | 
yet he felt no difficulty in doing so after | 
the speech which had just been delivered | 
bya Gentleman, who, although he had | 
voted for the Bill, made as stout a speech | 
against the Bill, and every part of the Bill, 
as its most violent opponents, and who, he 
would venture to say, had used as unspar- 
ing invectives against the language and 
motives of its supporters as any Gentleman 
who had spoken in the House, THe would 
not fatigue the House by going at any 
length into this subject—he had no new 
argument to offer ; but having supported 
Reform ever since he came into the House, 
and particularly the present measure, 
he could not forbear to express his hope 
that it would soon be the law of the land. 
A great fallacy had pervaded the speech 
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of his hon. friend, the member for Wey- 
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mouth, as well as the speeches of other 
hon. Gentlemen—namely, that the Go- 
vernment had gratuitously, without being 
pressed forward, rushed on the experiment 
of this Bill. That was not the case; Reform 
had been long necessary, and though he 
was of the school that wished its gradual 
introduction, the time for that had passed 
by when the Duke of Wellington’s Admin- 
istration had refused to take up the ques- 
tion, although the organ of that Govern- 
ment in this House had, not long ago, ad- 


| mitted that that Administration had gone 


out because they could not resist that 
Reform which they refused to promote. 
The present Government, then, had only 
used a right and prudent boldness in 
bringing forward a measure of a broad and 
extensive character, which gave a hope 
of settling the question. Its two grand 
features were, the abolition of nomination 
boroughs, which had his cordial assent, 
and the admission of great masses of 
citizens into the constitution, which he 
need not eulogise, for no one, even of the 
opponents of the measure, attempted to 
deny its propriety. Another good fea- 


| ture, also, was the opening of the small 


corporation towns of England, and ex- 
tending the power of voting to the respect- 
able inhabitants. This was a great boon, 
for these boroughs had all the evils of 
nomination about them, although he ad- 
| mitted, in some instances, they had shown 
redeeming qualities. But on the other 
hand, look at Bath, which was as close as 
Gatton or Old Sarum, and the cases of 


| that kind always brought with them local 


misgovernment ; and all who knew what 
corporate domination was, would be aware 
of the great good which would be effected 
by this part of the Bill. Many Gentle- 
men there were who prophesied nothing 
but anarchy from this Bill, but he did not 
agree with them. He was not one who 
looked to haleyon days from its passing ; 
for the spirit of discontent was abroad, 
and, perhaps, there would be a battle yet 
between those who would wish to preserve 
every right, and those who might wish to 
level and destroy. But that fight could 
not be fought on the ground the House 
now occupied. He wished for a Govern- 
ment of King, Lords, and Commons ; and 
he was as ready as any one to fight in 
their behalf, wherefore he could not be 
sufficiently grateful to the Government 
for placing them in a situation to fight 
the battle, should it be needful, in which 
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they would be joined by all the virtue and 
all the worth of the country. 

Mr. Fane rose to enter his protest 
against the whole of the measure, as one 
of the worst that had ever been proposed 
for the adoption of Parliament. It seem- 
ed that the hon. member for Saltash rose 
for the purpose of verifying the assertion 
of the hon. member for Weymouth, that 
when the Gentlemen opposite did give 
their reasons, they were generally found 
inconsistent with their votes. The Bill 
itself either went too far, or not far 
enough. It went to destroy an ancient 
system, and to substitute something else 
which rested on no solid foundation. The 
working of the English Constitution 
hitherto had been, to correct its own errors 
and amend its own defects, and in all the 
alterations and improvements that had 
taken place during a lapse of years, the 
fundamental principles of it had been 
steadily adhered to. If these principles 
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were now to be advocated in detail, some | 


general principles of Representation should | 


be laid down, and applied universally. 
This Bill contained no such tangible prin- 
ciple. What claim could a population of 
2,000 have to a Representative ? 
was followed out, they would have 10,000 
Representatives. The object of the Bill 
was, to do two things—to give and to take 
away. With regard to what it gave, he 
was ready to acknowledge that its sup- 
porters were disposed to give very liberally 
of that which did not belong to them; 
but for that which they took away, he 
must say that he could not admire either 
the principles or the honesty upon which 
they proceeded. A general condemna- 
tion had been passed upon the old 
principles of suffrage; the present elect- 
ors were to retain their franchise, but 
their descendants were to be disinherited. 
He had always understood that the fran- 
chise to whom the law intrusted it, was 
the birth-right of Englishmen, but it 
seemed now they merely held these rights 
by sufferance and were tenants at will. 
The out-voters especially were unjustly 
dealt with. The voters of Westminster, 
and other large places, were many and 
united, and they were feared. The out- 
voters were also many, but they were dis- 
united, and therefore their rights were 
trampled on. He had always been taught 
to look at those corporate rights about to 
be spoliated and destroyed by the Bill as 
the great securities of the liberty of the 
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subject. If hon. Gentlemen looked into 
history, they would see that these corpo- 
rate bodies, now about to be deprived of 
the rights which they had so exercised for 
the salvation of their country, were the 
very parties who, in defending those rights, 
expelled the House of Stuart from the 
throne; that those select bodies maintained 
and defended their rights until the Revolu- 
tion was completed, and that by those 
bodies the House of Hanover was placed 
upon the throne. He would never give 
his consent to a measure by which parties 
who had rendered such services to the 
country were to be condemned unaccused, 
unheard, unconvicted. 

Colonel Maberly said, he begged to 
refer to some remarks made by the hon, 
and learned member forCockermouth (Sir 
James Scarlett), who had objected to the 
erection of polling-places, as likely to put 
the Sheriff to great expense and inconve- 
nience. But surely the hon. and learned 
Gentleman must have forgotten, that it 
was usual to have the nomination at least 
several days before an election, which 
would afford ample time for making the 
necessary arrangements, and by one 
clause in this Bill, the candidates were 
liable to all expenses. He would there- 
fore pass on from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and he was prepared to con- 
tend, that the Bill, instead of being demo- 
cratic and revolutionary, was quite aristo- 
cratic in principle, for it was framed with 
a view rather to property than to numbers. 
Under the present system of Representation 
there were but ninety-five county Members, 
whereas, under the operation of the Re- 
form measure, out of 475 Members, there 
were to be 157 Representatives for coun- 
ties, while the boroughs would partake of 
a more agricultural character than they 
could be supposed to exhibit as constituted 
hitherto. For these reasons he thought 
that the Constitution under this Bill would 
have by far a much more aristocratic 
tendency than it had at present. They 
were told, however, that they must not 
touch the rights chartered by prescription. 
But what were prescriptive rights? Those 
which extended beyond the memory of 
man. But the whole of the present 
system of the Constitution was within the 
memory of man. All it could claim was 
the sanctity of ancient usage; and he con- 
tended, they had as much right to alter 
ancient usage in regard to electing Mem- 
bers of Parliament, as the hon. and learned 
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member for Stafford had to propose an 
alteration in the ancient law of dower. 
Another objection was, that the present 
plan of Reform would not be permanent. 
He would observe, in reply, that nothing 
which the wisdom or cunning of man 
could devise could be so framed as that 
it should not be liable to change. The 
objection, therefore, on this ground might 
be urged against the wisest or most salu- | 


| 
tary regulation that human wit had a 
| 
| 





devised ; but he maintained, that the pro- | 
posed plan would be permanent and final 
as long as it adapted itself to the habits, | 
and manners, and feelings of the country, | 
and that was as much as could be predi- | 
cated of any legislative measure. He | 
was glad to hear the allusion made to | 
America by the hon. member for Thetford | 
(Mr. Baring), for he thought the example of 
the states of North America furnished a | 
practical answer to the objection, that if 
any change were made in the Constitu- | 
tion it would lead to as many changes as | 
had distinguished the French Revolution. 

Now it so happened, that in those States of 
the North American Union, those which 
were most democratic, such as the states | 
of Connecticut, and Massachusetts, and 
Virginia, preserved the same Consti- 
tution at the present day that they had at | 
their first establishment; and he saw no! 
reason why the present plan of Reform 
had not the same chance of being per- 
manent, as long as it entwined itself | 
round the hearts and affections of the 
people. An hon. Member opposite had 
objected to the Bill as a hazardous expe- 
riment, but would it not be a much more 
hazardous experiment to refuse to pass 
the Bill, called for as it was by the unani- 
mous voice of the country? It was said 
that no reasons were stated by the sup- 
porters of the Bill as to its future opera- 
tion. He thought the reasons for the 
measure had been stated usque ad nauseam. 
It was grounded on the fact, that the 
people had not confidence in the House of 
Commons as it was now constituted. The 
people asked for a Reform which was prac- 
tical, They asked that seats in that 
House should not be sold—-that there 
should be a full, fair, and free Representa- 
tion of the Commons of England in that 
House. This was practical, and not vio- 
lent or visionary Reform, and he hailed it 
as a measure which would promote the 
best interests of the country. It would, 
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to use the language of Chatham, be in- 
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fusing new blood into the Constitution. 
On these grounds, he thought he gave his 
support to the best interests of the coun- 
try when he voted for the passing of this 
Bill. 

Mr. Trevor could not suffer the Bill to 
pass without formally protesting against 
it, upon the grounds which he had taken 
other opportunities of explaining to the 
House. He had in vain called upon the 
authors and the supporters of the measure 
to shew the necessity of a change so ex- 
tensive, and involving the risk of conse- 
quences so disastrous as those which he 
feared would be its result. As he under- 
stood it, the professed leading object of 
the measure was, to admit all classes and 
interests in the State to a just share in 
the Representation. He would ask, if that 
was the case under the Billas it now stood? 
| After such a profession he would ask, 
whether any more severe censure upon the 
Bill could be imagined than the motion of 
| the hon. member for Middlesex, one of its 
supporters, for granting to the Colonies 
their just and necessary share in the Re- 
presentation. He must confess his as- 
tonishment at hearing from the other side 
the names of Mr. Burke and Mr. Canning 
appealed to in behalf of such a measure. 
If that illustrious man, who had so often 
crushed the various monsters of Reform as 
they had been presented in succession to 
the consideration of Parliament, could now 
be amongst them, and see the proposition 
which had been made by the Government 
and adopted by the House, he could only 
imagine him expressing himself simply in 
these words— 

**Quos deus vult perdere prius dementat.”’ 
He could not pass over in silence upon 
this last great occasion, the means by 
which this measure had been carried, the 
most disgraceful of which was the attempt 
which had been made to intimidate the 
Legislature by the slanders and the threats 
of a licentious Press. He had discharged 
his duty by opposing the measure by every 
means in his power, not incited by party 
feeling, but by a stern and honest convic- 
tion of the injury it must bring upon the 


country. He prayed to God that he might ° 


be mistaken in his apprehensions, and 
that it might lead them to those halcyon 
days to which the people had been taught 
to look as the certain consequence of the 
passing of the Bill. But looking at it, as 
he did, as the forerunner of Revolution, as 
the dawn of the downfall of all the institu- 
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tions which had so long been the blessing 
of the country, whatever might be the fate 
or the consequences of the Bill, he should 
always look back with satisfaction to the 
course he had taken upon it; and if it 
‘did pass into a law, he should be the first 
man to rejoice were he compelled to make 
the acknowledgment that his fears had 
been unfounded. 

Mr. W. L. Wellesley said, in supporting 
a Bill which had been so much favoured 
by his constituents, he must beg to express 
his regret at being opposed in legal and 
constitutional questions to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had last night 
opposed the Bill with so much eloquence, 
and whose opinions he so greatly respected. 
That hon. and learned Gentleman had 
opposed the Bill, because he considered 
that it would destroy the best interests of 
the Constitution. If he had any notion 
that it would have that effect, he should 
be the last man to give it his support, 
however humble. So far from thinking, 
however, that it would destroy the Con- 
stitution, his firm conviction was, that the 
great principles of the Bill were perfectly 
in accordance with the recognized princi- 
ples of the Constitution in its best and 
purest times. One fact seemed to be ad- 
mitted on all hands, that public opinion 
ought to receive attention and due con- 
sideration in that House, and the only 
question was, how far the opinion of the 
public was in favour of this Bill. In his 
view of what had taken place, he thought 
that that opinion had been most decisively 
and unequivocally expressed on this sub- 
ject, and it was that wholesome expres- 
sion of the general opinion of the country 
which the House ought to follow. After 
what he had heard from hon. Members 
opposite on the subject of pledges, he felt 
it necessary to say, that though he did 
not approve of the principle that a Member 
should ask the commands of his constitu- 
ents as to his conduct in Parliament, for 
that would do away with that independence 
of Members in that House in which the 
public had its best security, yet he must 
add, that those were greatly mistaken who 
imagined that any candidate addressing 
his constituents could lead them against 
reason and justice. That a strong opinion 
existed amongst the people on the subject 
of Reform, could not be denied; and he 
would appeal to the right hon. member 
for Harwich, who was well acquainted 
with the county (Essex), with which he 
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(Mr. Long Wellesley) was connected, 
whether the strongest feeling did not pre- 
vail there in favour of this Bill? The 
greatest irritation existed amongst the 
people at the procrastination of the mea- 
sure in its progress through the House. 
He did not blame those who caused that 
delay, as he was willing to believe that 
their opposition was most conscientious. 
That a different feeling prevailed to a 
certain extent now from what there was at 
first in the country as to the Bill, he ad- 
mitted, but it was attributable to natural 
causes. It wasimpossible for men to hear, 
day after day, the attacks that had been 
made on it, the imputations made against 
those who supported the measure, the alle- 
gations that it would tend to derange pro- 
perty—that it would cause a repeal of the 
Corn-laws; it was impossible that such 
allegations should have been made in that 
House, and echoed through the country 
so frequently, without producing effects in- 
jurious to the measure in public opinion ; 
and, so far from being surprised at any 
change having been wrought in the public 
mind, his surprise was, considering all that 
had been done to oppose the Bill, that 
change should be so slight as he really be- 
lieved it tobe. That the Bill would be 
productive of results most beneficial to the 
country, he had no doubt, but at the same 
time there were parts of it to which he had 
strong objections. He particularly alluded 
to the division of counties, which he 
thought tended to give an unnecessary in- 
crease to aristocratic power. In some 
counties the divisions would be impractic- 
able. In Essex, he would admit, and in 
counties where there was but one general 
interest, the division might not be so much 
a matter of importance, but in Wiltshire 
the case would be different. If the division 
had been made eighteen years ago, what 
would now be the result? In a short time 
after, there would have been one Mem- 
ber representing the agricultural, and 
three others representing no interest at all, 
for the manufacturing interest had been in 
a great degree removed from the county. 
He did not urge this as an objection to the 
passing of the Bill; for even with this 
defect, the Bill would be a most important 
boon to the country ; but as he felt the 
objection, he thought it his duty fairly to 
state it. There was another part of the 
machinery of the Bill which he thought ob- 
jectionable—he meant the power which it 
6% to Overseers, Heowned thathelooked 
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with jealousy to the granting of any powers 
under this Bill to that class of men. He 
must express the regret which he felt at 
the attempts which were made to depre- 
ciate the efforts and labours of public 
men, by hon. Members on the other 
side of the House. For himself, having 
lived long in the society of public men, 
he was convinced, that whether those 
public men were Whigs, or whether they 
were Tories, it was a base delusion to as- 
sert, that the public men of any othe: 
country discharged their duties at so great 
a sacrifice of private convenience, health, 
time, or personal interest, as was incurred 
by the public men of this country; and, 
be his opinions what they might, he would 
never lend himself to such an argument 
ad captandum. When he had made up 
his mind to give his support to the Reform 
Bill, he had taken great pains to satisfy 
himself that the principles upon which it 
was framed were in strict conformity to 
those of the Constitution, and having 
satisfied himself in that important par- 
ticular, he should not swerve from giving 
that steady support to the Bill which, in 
his conscientious belief, it deserved. 

Mr. Courtenay said, the Opposition had 
been taunted the other night with the alleged 
non-conformity of the arguments by which 
their views were supported. After what 
had now passed—after the five speeches 
the House had heard—the charge of in- 
consistency could not be made exclusively 
against that side of the House. Hitherto, 
not one of his Majesty’s Ministers had 
defined the principle of the Bill, or de- 
scribed its practical operation, or explained 
how the government of the country was 
in future to be conducted. The hon. 
member for Essex might have explained 
the principle of the Bill, for he did not 
hear the whole of his speech, but the part 
which he did hear, consisted chiefly of objec- 
tions to the details. The hon. member for 
Saltash, though a Reformer, had objected 
to every part of the Bill. Three of the 
hon. Members who addressed the House 
this evening in support of the Bill, had 
each taken a different view of the principles 
on which it was founded. The member for 
Derby took it up on the high ground of a 
theoretical principle of Representation, 
and of its admitting the intelligent classes 
to ashare of legislation; the member for 
Taunton considered it as only removing 
some abuses from our present Representa- 
tion ; and from the member forNorthampton, 
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the House heard, that the system under 
this Bill would be infinitely more aristocra- 
tical than that which already existed. 
From his Majesty’s Ministers, however, 
the House had heard nothing as to the 
future operation of the measure; but from 
something which fell from the noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell), he appeared to regard 
the principle of the Bill as founded upon 
that of general Representation, which was 
the principle of the British Constitution. It 
was, however, unnecessary for him to go 
into that subject, the noble Lord’s view 
having been already answered by the 
speech of the hon. member for Rye; he 
might, however, observe, that the principle 
of numerical Representation was not, at 
any period of our history, adopted in the 
construction of that House. At the period 
of the Revolution, it was declared, that the 
House of Commons, constituted as it then 
was, did lawfully, fully and freely represent 
the people of England. In that House 
the same interests prevailed as now—there 
were Howards, and Stanleys, and Caven- 
dishes representing the same close bo- 
roughs; but he would not enter into any 
antiquarian view of the subject, he would 
rather take it on practical grounds, and 
deny, that the Bill carried into effect the 
principle of general Representation, and 
he would assert, if it did, that it would 
be most injurious in its operation. It ad- 
mitted the principle to a sufficient extent 
to be mischievous, but not to attach the 
people. It was said that, by the admission 
of the 10/. householders, they would in- 
clude in the Representation all the intelli- 
gence of the country. But admitting, for 
the sake of argument, that they constituted 
the intelligent class, the Bill did not 
include more than one-half of them; and 
notwithstanding the Attorney General’s 
assertion, that the franchise would no 
longer be left to accident, a large portion 
of the 10. householders of England and 
W ales—of that very class whom it was said, 
it would be tyranny to exclude from the 
franchise—would be capriciously excluded 
under this Bill. In fact, many large 
districts in different parts of the country 
would derive no advantage whatever from 
the Bill. In the county of Devon, out 
of thirty-three Hundreds, only six Hun- 
dred would obtain any advantage. He 
He was ready to admit that, by the division 
of counties, landed property would still 
possess a considerable influence, and that 
was the only redeeming part of the mea- 
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sure; but the influence thus derived would | They had made no great change in the 
not be sufficient to carry on the Govern- | existing system; but, like former Minis- 


ment, which was often much embarrassed | 
in its measures by the influence of the, 
county Representation. He objected to, 
the operation of the Bill, not that it would | 
altogether exclude men of property—for | 
headmitted, that from many of the counties , 
men of landed property would be returned, 

but, that the elections would be influenced | 
by overwhelming property on the one 
hand, or, on the other by the lowest of the 

people, from thefacility which the Bill would | 
give to flattery and delusion. That bribery | 
would be practised in some of the small | 
boroughs, he had no doubt; but that the | 
effect of the whole system under the Bill | 
would be to exclude a useful and practical | 
body of men from the House, could not | 
be denied. Men who will flatter and delude | 
—who will excite the people by violent | 
addresses and declamations — who will | 
promise what they know they cannot per- | 
form, would take the place of sober, intel- | 
ligent, and practical men, who, however | 
useful they might make themselves to the | 
public if returned, would never condescend 
to obtain a seat by those arts. If it were true 
that the people were always ultimately right, 
no man could say, that they were often | 
right in their first impressions. But look- 
ing to measures and not to forms, he 
begged to ask his Majesty’s Ministers, 
what was the practical operation they ex- 
pected from this Bill? Were the mea- 
sures hereafter to be adopted to be wiser | 
or more honest than those of former times? | 
would the new constituency enable the | 
House satisfactorily to settle the question | 
of the Currency—which required great | 
knowledge, great temper, freedom from 
passion, and the power of resisting ordi- 
nary and familiar fallacies? Would it} 
enable Parliament satisfactorily to dis- 

pose of the East-India question — or | 
the West-India question — one of the 
most important, and requiring great 
knowledge, one in which, as Mr. Can- 
ning said, caution must temper zeal— 
one in which calmness was as much re- | 
quired as great knowledge — would the 

new constituency enable Parliament to 

settle this important question? If they 

could not expect more wisdom than here- 

tofore, what reason was there to expect 

more honesty, fewer wars, and adiminish- 

ed expenditure? Ministers had been 

nearly a year in office, but had not brought 

forward any strikingly useful measures ? 





rive from it very great power. 


ters, had made small reductions, without 
altering in any material manner the 
finances of the country. ‘There was a de- 
lusion abroad most criminal to counte- 
nance ; the people expected by means of 
that Bill a reduction of taxation. If the 
Ministers had no plan for reducing taxes, 
the people were deluded ; if they had such 
a plan, they ought, during the ten months 
they had been in office, to have brought 
it forward. Would Ministers relieve the 
country from any part of the National 
Debt? He was never more ashamed in 
his life than when he heard Ministers cheer 
a speaker who stated that the best effect of 
the Bill would be to bring the whole force 
of the people of England to bear upon the 
National Debt. It was the duty of the 
Ministers then to have got up, one after 
another, and have disclaimed that infa- 
mous suggestion. Yet were they willing 
to accept support in conjunction with such 
principles of dishonesty? He was afraid, 
that after passing that Bill, the House 
would be called upon to pass others ap- 
proximating to the principles of those who 
made the suggestion. The hon. member 
for Derby, in enumerating the measures 
which-would long since have been adopted 
if Parliament had been reformed, spoke 
of measures for, promoting education. But 
what measures of education had been re- 
jected by the House? He remembered 
perfectly well, that when the Lord Chan- 
cellor—who, by-the-by, might have in- 
troduced his measure into the House of 
Lords long before now —brought forward a 
measure with respect to education, he 


| stated, that he received the greatest sup- 


port from the body of the established 
clergy of England and Wales, but he was 
opposed by the Dissenters, and it was their 
opposition that induced him to withdraw 


| the bill; and the Dissenters (which was 


to him an objection to the Bill) would de- 
With re- 
spect to the effect of a new Parliament in 
keeping down expenditure, it had been truly 
said, that most wars were popular, at least 
at their outset. After this Bill was passed, 
they would continue to beso; but what else 
would happen? The people would be in 
a hurry to get into a war, but when pinch- 
ed by taxation, would be in a still greater 
hurry to get out of it; and as they had 
entered it precipitately, so would they 
conclude it dishonourably. With respect 
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to the management of foreign affairs, his 
noble friend opposite could hardly sup- 
pose, that the delegates of the 10/. house- 
holders would assist him in the arrange- 
ment of his protocols. Perhaps, however, 
their presence might have some redeeming 
virtue in this respect; for charged, as the 
noble Lord now was, with having broken 
public faith, as these persons would have 
some sort of honesty, he hoped they would 
be able to check any future attempts at 
violating treaties. The only evil of the pre- 
sent system, if it be an evil, which the Bill 
would remove, was that of direct nomina- 
tion, for there was not the slightest reason 
to suppose that bribery would be diminish- 
ed. On the contrary, the constituency pro- 
posed to be created would consist precisely 
of that class of persons amongst whom 
bribery had at all times prevailed. He 
did not deny, that talents would find their 
way into the House; but the complaint 
he made was, that Members must then 
have talents of a particular description, and 
they must be applied in a particular direc- 
tion. A sober-minded man, however pa- 
triotic, however sincerely devoting his 
mind and time to the public service, could 
not find his way into the House, unless he 
had some hereditary connexion with a 
county, or was willing, on the hustings, 
to say things which, in the bottom of 
his heart, he knew to be false. If a man 
happened to think differently from the 
public upon any particular topic that may 
happen to be agitated at the time of elec- 
tion, he could not come into the House 
without bribery, or falsifying his own 
opinion. It had been said very generally 
by Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House, that all who opposed the Bill 
stated themselves to be moderate Reform- 
ers, and admitted the necessity of some 
Reform. The fallacy of that consisted in 
the use of the word necessity. He, for 
one—and he knew there were many 
others—had never admitted the per se ne- 
cessity of any Reform whatever. He ad- 
mitted that there was a great excitement 
in the public mind, and that some Reform 
must be conceded, and if some moderate 
Reform were proposed, he should, though 
reluctantly, assent to it. He did not deny 
that there was some danger in resisting 
the Bill altogether, but the danger of 
passing it was infinitely greater. How 
far the public sentiments might have un- 
dergone a change, he would not say ; but 
he was sure that the extent of the desire 
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for Reform had been greatly exaggerated. 
He did not believe, that the majority of 
the gentry, and persons of small property, 
was in favour of the Bill. They were, in 
many parts of the country, criminally 
quiescent, and had given way to the more 
numerous and more noisy body imme- 
diately under them, but they were not, and 
never had been, urgent for the Bill. He 
put it to the candour of the noble Lord, 
the member for Devonshire, to say whether, 
if he had had to be returned by persons 
of a much higher qualification than those 
that sent him here, he would have been 
Member for that county? It was said, 
that the House ought not to object to 
change, because it was the essence of the 
Constitution to adapt itself to the varying 
circumstances of the country. If that 
were true, if the Constitution adapts itself, 
there was no necessity for violent changes. 
The Constitution was practically different 
now from what it was 200 years ago, yet 
no great change had taken place; for at 
the Revolution of 1688, excepting the law 
by which it was provided that neither a 
Catholic, nor the husband of a Catholic, 
should be King, no newlaws were made—all 
that was done consisted in asserting the 
laws and liberty of the country. The great 
practical changes continually taking place 
in the workings of the Constitution, 
many of which had occurred within the 
memory of the present generation, without 
any alterations in its forms, were sufficient 
proofs that there was no necessity to 
incur the risk of such an extensive altera- 
tion as was proposed by that Bill. It was 
supposed that it was to libel the people of 
England, to impute to them a desire to 
destroy the House of Lords and the King. 
In his view of the subject, it appeared that 
the moment Representation became the 
exclusive basis of the House of Commons 
—and such, to a certain degree, was the 
principle of this Bill, though by no means 
its practice—from that moment it was 
acknowledged, that the power of the 
House of Lords and of the King ought 
not to exist. In fact, the continuance of 
those branches of the Constitution would 
become, to adopt the sentiment of Mr. 
Fox, as great absurdities as Gatton and 
Old Sarum. No argument, no theoretical 
principle for the people returning all the 
Members of this House could be urged, 
which did not reduce to an absurdity the 
practice of 300 men, not elected by the 
people, and still less one man, having 
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equal power in the Legislature with the 
body wholly elected by the people. He 
wished he might not be forced to see the 
silent operation of that theory. What was 
passing under their eyes gave some reason 
to believe, that the supporters of this Bill, 
those who were to benefit by its enactments, 
were already beginning to show impatience 
of one of the other branches of the Legis- 
Jature—an impatience fostered by Minis- 
ters in a way he was almost afraid to 
characterize. He did not mean to say, 
that the Bill, at an early period, must 
produce anarchy, or that anarchy must 
necessarily flow from republican princi- 
ples: but he for one would not lend his 
aid to forward a measure which would 
end, he believed, in a republic. We had 
lived hitherto under a monarchy, and he 
wanted to continue living underone. A 
Republic was not the Constitution of this 
country, and he wanted to retain the Con- 
stitution. He objected to the Bill, because 
it would not improve the Constitution ; 
but would put principles into operation and 
bring dangers upon the country, greater 
than those which could result from the re- 
jection of the measure. If the rejection of 
the Bill should be followed by a rev lu- 
tionary movement, he would rather see 
that movement than be accessory to post- 
poning it by a measure which he believed 
would hereafter increase the danger ten- 
fold. It would always be his consolation 
to have opposed this Bill. 

Mr. Macaulay: it is not without great 
diffidence, Sir, that I rise to address you 
ona subject which has been nearly ex- 
hausted. Indeed, I should not have risen 
had I notthought that though the arguments 
on this question are for the most part old, 
our situation at present is in agreat measure 
new. At length the Reform Bill, having 
passed without vital injury through all the 
dangers which threatened it, during a long 
and minute discussion, from the attacks of 
its enemies and from the dissensions of its 
friends, comes before us for our final rati- 
fication, altered, indeed, in some of its de- 
tails for the better, and in some for the 
worse, but in its great principles still the 
same Bill which, on the Ist of March, was 
proposed to the late Parliament—the 
same Bill which was received with joy and 
gratitude by the whole nation—the same 
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Bill which, in an instant, took away the | 
power of interested agitators, and united | in making themselves rich—and a Go- 
in one firm body sects of sincere Re-| vernment which attempts more than this 
formers—the same Bill which, at the late| is precisely the Government which is 
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election, received the approbation of al- 
most every great constituent body in the 
empire. With a confidence which discus- 
sion has only strengthened—with an as- 
sured hope of great public blessings if the 
wish of the nation shall be gratified—with 
a deep and solemn apprehension of great 
public calamities if that wish shall be dis- 
appointed—I for the last time give my 
most hearty assent to this noble law, des- 
tined, I trust, to be the parent of many 
good laws, and, through a long series of 
years, to secure the repose and promote 
the prosperity of my country. When I 
say that I expect this Bill to promote the 
prosperity of the country, I by no means 
intend to encourage those chimerical hopes 
which the hon. and learned member 
for Rye, who has so much distinguished 
himself in this debate, has imputed to the 
Reformers. The people, he says, are for 
the Bill, because they expect that it will 
immediately relieve all their distresses. 
Sir, I believe that very few of that large 
and respectable class which we are now 
about to admit to a share of political 
power, entertain any such absurd expecta- 
tion. They expect relief, I doubt not, 
and | doubt not also that they will find 
it. But sudden relief they are far too 
wise to expect. The Bill, says the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, is good for no- 
thing—it is merely theoretical —it re- 
moves no real and sensible evil — it 
will not give the people more work, or 
higher wages, or cheaper bread. Un- 
doubtedly, Sir, the Bill will not immedi- 
ately give all those things to the people. 
But will any institutions give them all 
those things? Do the present institu- 
tions of the country secure to them 
these advantages? If we are to pro- 
nounce the Reform Bill good for nothing, 
because it will not at once raise the nation 
from distress to prosperity, what are we to 
say of that system under which the nation 
has been of late sinking from prosperity 
into distress? The defect is not in the 
Reform Bill, but in the very nature of go- 
vernment. On the physical condition of 
the great body of the people, govern- 
ment acts notas a specific, but as an alter- 
ative. Its operation is powerful, indeed, 
and certain, but gradual and indirect. 
The end of government is not directly to 
make the people rich, but to protect them 
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likely to perform less. Governments do 
not and cannot support the people. 
We have no miraculous powers — we 
have not the rod of the Hebrew law- 
giver —we cannot rain down bread on 
the multitude from Heaven—we can- 
not smite the rock and give them to drink. 
We can give them only freedom toemploy 
their industry to the best advantage, and 
security in the enjoyment of what their in- 
dustry has acquired. These advantages it 
is our duty to give at the smallest possible 
cost. The diligence and forethought of 
individuals will thus have fair play; and it 
is only by the diligence and forethought 
of individuals that the community can 
become prosperous. I am not aware that 
his Majesty’s Ministers, or any of the sup- 
porters of the Bill, have encouraged the 
people to hope, that Reform will remove 
their distresses, in any other way than by 
this indirect process. By this indirect 
process the Bill will, I feel assured, con- 
duce to the national prosperity. If it 
had been passed fifteen years ago, it 
would have saved us from our present em- 
barrassments. If we pass it now, it will 
gradually extricate us from them. It will 
secure to usa House of Commons, which, 
by preserving peace, by destroying mo- 
nopolies, by taking away unnecessary pub- 
lic burthens, by judiciously distributing 
necessary public burthens, will, in the pro- 
gress of time, greatly improve our con- 
dition. This it will do; and those who 
blame it for not doing more, blame it for not 
doing what no Constitution, no code of 
Jaws, ever did or ever will do; what 
no legislator, who was not an ignorant 
and. unprincipled quack, ever ventured 
to promise. But chimerical as are the 
hopes which the hon. and learned member 
for Rye imputes to the people, they are 
not, | think, more chimerical than the 
fears which he has himself avowed. In- 
deed, those very Gentlemen who are con- 
stantly telling us that we are taking a leap 
in the dark—that we pay no attention to 
the lessons of experience-—that we are 
mere theorists—are themselves the de- 
spisers of experience—are themselves the 
mere theorists. They are terrified at the 
thought of admitting into Parliament 
Members elected by 10/. householders, 
They have formed in their own imagina- 
tions a most frightful idea of these Mem- 
bers. My hon. and learned friend, the 
member for Cockermouth, is certain that 
these Members will take eyery oppor- 
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tunity of promoting the interests of the 
journeyman in opposition to those of the 
capitalist. The hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Rye is convinced that none but 
persons who have strong local connexions, 
will ever be returned for such constituent 
bodies. My hon. friend, the member for 
Thetford, tells us, that none but mob- 
orators, men who are willing to pay the 
basest court to the multitude, will have 
any chance. Other speakers have gone 
still further, and have described to us the 
future borough Members as so many 
Marats and Santerres—low, fierce des- 
perate men—who will turn the House into 
a bear-garden, and who will try to turn the 
monarchy into a republic—mere agitators, 
without honour without sense, without edu- 
cation, without the feelings or the manners 
ofgentlemen. Whenever,during the course 
of the fatiguing discussions by which we 
have been so long occupied, there has been 
a cry of “‘ question,” or a noise at the bar, 
the orator who has been interrupted has re- 
marked, that such proceedings will be quite 
in place in the Reformed Parliament, but 
that we ought to remember that the House 
of Commons is still an assembly of Gen- 
tlemen. This, I say, is to set up mere 
theory, or rather mere prejudice, in op- 
position to long and ample experience. 
Are the Gentlemen who talk thus, igno- 
rant that we have already the means of 
judging what kind of men the 102. house- 
holders will send up to Parliament? Are 
they ignorant that there are even now 
large towns with very popular rights of 
clection—with rights of election even more 
democratic than those which will be be- 
stowed by the present Bill? Ought they 
not, on their own principles, to look at the 
results of the experiments which have al- 
ready been made, instead of predicting 
frightful calamities at random? How do 
the facts which are before us agree with 
their theories? Nottingham is a city 
with a franchise even more democratic 
than that which this Bill establishes. Does 
Nottingham send hither men of local con- 
nexions? It returns two distinguished 
men—the one an advocate, the othera 
soldier—both unconnected with the town. 
Every man paying scot-and-lot has a vote 
at Leicester. This is a lower franchise 
than the 10/. franchise. Do we find that 
the members for Leicester are the mere 
tools of the journeymen. I was at Leices- 
ter during the contest in 1826, and I re- 
collect that the suffrages of the scot-and- 
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lot voters were pretty equally divided be- 
tween two candidates—neither of them 
connected with the place—neither of them 
a slave of the mob—the one a Tory 


Baronet from Derbyshire—the other a most | 
respectable and excellent friend of mine, | 


connected with the manufacturing interest, 
and also an inhabitant of Derbyshire. 
Look at Norwich—Look at Northampton, 
with a franchise more democratic than 
even the scot and lot franchise. North- 
ampton formerly returned Mr. Perceval, 
and now returns Gentlemen of high re- 
spectability—Gentlemen who have a great 
stake in the prosperity and tranquillity of 
the country. Look at the metropolitan 
districts. Thisisand fortioricase. Nay 
it is—the expression, I fear is awkward— 
an @ fortiori case at two removes. The 
10/. householders of the metropolis are 
persons in a lower station of life than the 
101. householders of other towns. The 
scot and lot franchise in the metropolis is 
again lower than the 10/. franchise—yet 
have Westminster and Southwark been in 
the habit of sending us Members of whom 
we have -had reason to be ashamed—of 
whom we have not had reason to be proud ? 
I do not say that the inhabitants of West- 
minster and Southwark have always ex- 
pressed their political sentiments with 
proper moderation. That is not the ques- 
tion—the question is this—what kind of 
men have they elected? The very prin- 
ciple of all Representative government is, 
that men who do not judge rightly of pub- 
lic affairs may be quite competent to choose 
others who will judge better. Whom, 
then, have Westminster and Southwark 
sent us during the last fifty years—years 
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| selfas amodel—it wasthis, that he despised 
| popularity too much and too visibly. The 
' hon. Member for Thetford told us that the 
hon. and learned member for Rye, with 
all his talents, would have no chance of a 
seat in the Reformed Parliament, for want 
of the qualifications which succeed on the 
hustings. Did Sir Samuel Romilly ever 
appear on the hustings? He never so- 
licited one vote—he never shewed him- 
self to the electors till he had been return- 
ed at the head of the poll. Even then— 
as I have heard from one of his nearest 
relatives—it was with reluctance that he 
submitted to be chaired. He shrank from 
being made a shew. He loved!the people. 
and he served them; but Coriolanus hin - 
self was not less fit to canvass them. I 
will mention one other name—that of a 
man of whom I have only a childish re- 
collection, but who must have been inti- 
mately known to many of those who hear 
me—Mr. Henry Thornton. He was a 
man eminently upright, honourable, and 
religious—a man of strong understanding 
—a man of great political science—but, 
in all respects, the very reverse of a mob- 
orator. He was a man who would not 
have yielded to what he considered as un- 
reasonable clamour—I will not say to save 
his seat—but to save hislife. Yet he con- 
tinued to represent Southwark, Parlia- 
ment after Parliament, for many years. 
Such has been the conduct of the scot- 
and-lot voters of the metropolis, and 
there is clearly less reason to expect de- 
mocratic violence from 102. householders 
than from scot-and-lot householders; and 
from 10/. householders in the country- 
towns than from 10, householders in 
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full of great events—years of intense po- 
pular excitement? Take any one of those 
nomination-boroughs, the patrons of which 
have conscientiously endeavoured to send 
fit men into this House. Compare the | 
Members for that borough with the mem- | 
bers for Westminster and Southwark, and 
you will have no doubt to which the pre- | 
ference is due. It is needless to mention 

Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Tierney, 
Sir Samuel Romilly. Yet I must pause | 
at the name of Sir Samuel Romilly. Was | 
he a mob-orator? Was he a servile flat- | 
terer of the multitude? Sir, if he had. 
any fault—if there was any blemish on 

that most serene and spotless character— 

that character which every public man, 
and especially every professional man en- 
gaged in politics, ought to propose to him- 
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London. The experience, I say, there- 
fore, is on our side; and on the side of 
our opponents nothing but mere conjec- 
ture, and mere assertion. Sir, when this 
Bill was first brought forward, I supported 
it not only on the ground of its intrinsic 
merits but, also, because I was convinced 
that to reject it would be a course full of 
I believe that the danger of that 
course is in no respect diminished. I be- 
lieve, on the contrary, that it is increased. 
We are told that there is a reaction. The 
warmth of the public feeling, it seems, 
has abated. Jn this story both the sec- 
tions of the party opposed to Reform are 
agreed—those who hate Reform, because 
it will remove abuses, and those who hate 
it, because it will avert anarchy—those 
who wish to see the electing body con» 
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trolled by ejectments, and those who wish 
to see it controlled by constitutional 
squeezes. They must now, I think, be 
undeceived. They must have already dis- 
covered that the surest way to prevent a 
reaction is, to talk about it, and that the 
enthusiasm of the people is at once re- 
kindled by any indiscreet mention of their 
seeming coolness. This, Sir, is not the 
first reaction which the sagacity of the 
Opposition has discoverd since the Reform 
Bill was brought in. Every Gentleman 
who satin the late Parliament—every 
Gentleman who, during the sitting of the 
late Parliament, paid attention to political 
speeches and publications, must remember 
how, for some time before the debate on 
General Gascoyne’s motion, and during 
the debate on that motion, and down to 
the very day of the dissolution, we were 
toid that public feeling had cooled. The 
right hon. Baronet, the member for Tam- 
worth, told us so. All the literary organs 
of the Opposition, from the Quarterly 
Review down to the Morning Post, told 
us so. All the members of the Opposi- 
tion with whom we conversed in private 
told us so. I have in my eye a noble 
friend of mine, who assured me, on the 
very night which preceded the dissolution, 
that the people had ceased to be zealous 
for the Ministerial plan, and that we were 
more likely to lose than to gain by the 
elections. The appeal was made to the 
people; and what was the result? What 
sign of a reaction appeared among the 
Livery of London? What sign of a reac- 
tion did the hon. Baronet who now repre- 
sents Okehampton find among the free- 
holders of Cornwall? How was it with 
the large represented towns? Had Liver- 
pool cooled?—or Bristol? or Leicester? 
or Coventry? or Nottingham? or Nor- 
wich ? How was it with the great seats of 
manufacturing industry—Yorkshire, and 
Lancashire, and Staffordshire, and War- 
wickshire, and Cheshire? How was it 
with the agricultural districts—Northum- 
berland and Cumberland, Leicestershire 
and Lincolnshire, Kent and Essex, Ox- 
fordshire, Hampshire, Somersetshire Dor- 
setshire, Devonshire? How was it with 
the strong-holds of aristocratical influence, 
Newark, and Stamford, and Hertford, and 
St. Alban’s? Never did any people display, 
within the limits prescribed by law, so gene- 
rous a fervour, or so stedfast a determin- 
ation, as that very people {whose apparent 
languor had just before inspired the ene- 
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mies of Reform with a delusive hope. 
Such was the end of the reaction of April ; 
and, if that lesson shall not profit those 
to whom it was given, such and yet more 
signal will be the end of the reaction of 
September. The two cases are strictly 
analogous. In both cases the people were 
eager when they believed the Bill to be in 
danger, and quiet when they believed it 
to be in security. During the three or 
four weeks which followed the promulga- 
tion of the Ministerial plan, all was joy, 
and gratitude, and vigorous exertion. 
Everywhere meetings were held—every- 
where resolutions were passed—from 
every quarter were sent up petitions to 
this House, and addresses to the Throne 
—and then the nation, having given vent 
to its first feelings of delight—having 
clearly and strongly expressed its opinions 
—having seen the principle of the Bill 
adopted by the House of Commons on the 
second reading—became composed, and 
awaited the result with a tranquillity which 
the Opposition mistook for indifference. 
All at once the aspect of affairs changed. 
General Gascoyne’s amendment was car- 
ried—the Bill was again in danger—exer- 
tions were again necessary. Then was it 
well seen whether the calmness of the 
public mind was any indication of slack- 
ness! The depth and sincerity of the 
prevailing sentiments were proved, not by 
mere talking, but by actions, by votes, by 
sacrifices. Intimidation was defied—ex- 
penses were rejected—old ties were broken 
—the people struggled manfully—they 
triumphed gloriously—they placed the 
Bill in perfect security, as far as this 
House was concerned, and they returned 
to their repose. They are now, as they 
were on the eve of General Gascoyne’s 
motion, awaiting the issue of the delibera- 
tions of Parliament, without any indecent 
shew of violence, but with anxious interest 
and immovable resolution. And because 
they are not exhibiting that noisy and 
rapturous enthusiasm, which is in its own 
nature transient—because they are not as 
much excited as on the day when the plan 
of the Government was first made known 
tothem, or on the day when the late 
Parliament was dissolved—because they 
do not go on week after week, hallooing, 
and holding meetings, and marching about 
with flags, and making bonfires, and illu- 
minating their houses—we are again told 
that there is a reaction. To such a de- 
gree can men be deceived by their wishes, 
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in spite of their own recent experience! 
Sir, there is no reaction; and there will 
be no reaction. All that has been said 
on this subject convinces me only that 
those who are now, for the second time, 
raising this cry, know nothing of the crisis 
in which they are called on to act, or of 
the nation which they aspire to govern— 
all their opinions respecting this Bill are 
founded on one great error. They ima- 
gine that the public feeling concerning 
Reform is a mere whim which sprang up 
suddenly out of nothing, and which will 
as suddenly vanish into nothing. They, 
therefore, confidently expect a reaction. 
They are always looking out for a reaction. 
Everything that they see, or that they 
hear, they construe into a sign of the 
approach of this reaction. They resemble 
the man in Horace, who lies on the bank 
of the river, expecting that it will every 
moment pass by and leave hima clear 
passage-—not knowing the depth and 
abundance of the fountain which feeds it 
—not knowing that it flows, and will flow 
on for ever, They have found out a 
hundred ingenious devices by which they 
deceive themselves. Sometimes they tell 
us that the public feeling about Reform 
was caused by the events which took place 
at Paris about fourteen months ago; 
though every observant and impartial man 
knows, that the excitement which the late 
French revolution produced in England, 
was not the cause but the effect of that 
progress which liberal opinions had made 
amongst us. Sometimes they tell us, that 
we should not have been troubled with 
any complaints on the subject of the 
Representation, if the House of Commons 
had agreed to a certain motion, made in 
the Session of 1830, for inquiry into the 
causes of the public distress. I remember 
nothing about that motion, except that it 
gave rise to the dullest debate ever known; 
and the country, I am firmly convinced, 
cared not one straw about it. But is it not 
strange that men of real talents can de- 
ceive themselves so grossly, as to think that 
any change in the Government of a fo- 
reign nation, or the rejection of any single 
motion, however popular, could all at once 
raise up a great, rich, enlightened nation, 
against its representative institutions ? 
Could such small drops have produced an 
overflowing, if the vessel had not already 
been filled to the very brim? These explan- 
ations are incredible, and if they were 
credible, would be anything but consola- 
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tory. If it were really true that the 
English people had taken a sudden aver- 
sion to a representative system which they 
had always loved and admired, because a 
single division in Parliament had gone 
against their wishes, or because, in a foreign 
country, under circumstances bearing not 
the faintest analogy to those in which we 
are placed, a change of dynasty had hap- 
pened, what hope could we have for such 
a nation of madmen? How could we ex- 
pect that the present form of government, 
or any form of government, would be 
durable amongst them ?—Sir, the public 
feeling concerning Reform is of no such 
recent origin, and springs from no such 
frivolous causes. Its first faint commence- 
ment may be traced far—very far—back 
in our history. During seventy years it 
has had a great influence on the public 
mind, Through the first thirty years of 
the reign of George 3rd, it was gradually 
increasing. The great leaders of the two 
parties in the State were favourable to 
Reform. It was supported by large and 
most respectable minorities in the House 
of Commons. The French Revolution, 


‘filling the higher and middle classes with 


an extreme dread of change, and the war 
calling away the public attention from in- 
ternal to external politics, threw the ques- 
tion back; but the people never lost sight 
of it. Peace came, and they were at 
leisure to think of domestic improvements, 
Distress came, and they suspected, as was 
natural, that their distress was the effect 
of unfaithful stewardship and unskilful 
legislation. An opinion favourable to 
Parliamentary Reform grew up rapidly, 
and became strong among the middle 
classes. But one tie—one strong tie— 
still bound those classes to the Tory party, 
I mean the Catholic Question. It is im- 
possible to deny, that on that subject a 
large proportion—a majority, | fear—of 
the middle class of Englishmen, conscien- 
tiously held opinions opposed to those 
which I have always entertained, and 
were disposed to sacrifice every other 
consideration to what they considered as 
a religious duty. Thus the Catholic 
Question hid, so to speak, the question of 
Parliamentary Reform: the feeling in 
favour of Parliamentary Reform grew, but 
it grew in the shade. Every man, I think, 
must have observed the progress of that 
feeling in his own social circle. But few 
Reform meetings were held, and few pe- 
titions in favour of Reform presented, At 
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length the Catholics were emancipated ; 


the solitary link of sympathy which attach- | 


ed the people to the Tories was broken ; 
the cry of ‘‘ No Popery” could no longer 
be opposed to the cry of ‘‘ Reform.” That 
which, in the opinion of the two great 
parties in Parliament, and of a vast portion 
of the community, had been the first 
question, suddenly disappeared; and the 


question of Parliamentary Reform took | 


the first place; then was put forth all the 
strength which that question had gathered 
in secret; then it appeared that Reform 
had on its side a coalition of interests and 
opinions unprecedented in our history— 
all the liberality and intelligence which 
had supported the Catholic claims, and | 
all the clamour which had opposed them. | 
This, I believe, is the true history of that | 
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‘once gained, are gained for eternity. In 
fact, if there be in the present aspect of 
public affairs, any sign peculiarly full of 
evil omen to the opponents of Reform, it 
is that very calmness of the public mind 
on which they found their expectations of 
success. They think that it is the calm- 
ness of indifference. It is the calmness of 
confident hope; and in proportion to the 
confidence of hope will be the bitterness 
of disappointment. Disappointment, in- 
deed, 1 do not anticipate. That we are 
certain of success in this House is now ac- 
knowledged ; and our opponents have, in 
| consequence, during the whole of our 
Session, and particularly during the pre- 
sent debate, addressed their arguments 


and exhortations rather to the Lords than 
to the assembly of which they are them- 


public feeling on the subject of Reform, | selves Members. Their principal argu- 
which has been ascribed to causes quite | ment has always been, that the Bill will 
inadequate to the production of such an | destroy the peerage. The hon. and learn- 
effect. If ever there was in the history | ed member for Rye has, in plain terms, 
of mankind a national sentiment which called on the Barons of England to save 
was the very opposite of a caprice—with | their order from democratic encroach- 

ments, by rejecting this measure. All 


which accident had nothing to do—which 

was produced by the slow, steady, certain, | these arguments—all these appeals being 
progress of the human mind, it is the feel- | interpreted, mean this: ‘ Proclaim to 
ing of the English people on the subject | your countrymen that you have no com- 
of Reform. Accidental circumstances may | mon interests with them, no common sym- 
have brought that feeling to maturity in a| pathies with them; that you can be power- 
particular year, or a particular month, | ful only by their weakness, and exalted 
That point I will not dispute, for it is not | only by their degradation; that the cor- 
worth disputing; but those accidental cir- | ruptions which disgust them, and the 
cumstances have brought on Reform, only ; oppression against which their spirit rises 
as the circumstance that, at a particular | up, are indispensable to your authority ; 
time, indulgences were offered to sale in | that the freedom and purity of election 
a particular town in Saxony, brought on} are incompatible with the very existence 
the great separation from the Church of | of your House. Give them clearly to un- 
Rome. In both cases the public mind | derstand that your power rests, not as 
was prepared to move on the slightest im-| they have hitherto imagined, on_ their 
pulse. Thinking thus of the public opin- | rational conviction, or their habitual ve- 
ion concerning Reform—being convinced | neration, or your own great property, but 
that this opinion is the mature product of | on a system fertile of political evils, fertile 
time and of discussion—I expect no | also of low iniquities of which ordinary 
reaction. I no more expect to see my | justice takes cognizance. Bind up, in in- 
countrymen again content with the mere | separable union, the privileges of your 
semblance of a Representation, than to see | estate with the grievances of ours ; resolve 
them again drowning witches or burning | to stand or fall with abuses visibly marked 
heretics—trying causes by red-hot plough- | out for destruction; tell the people that 
shares, or offering up human sacrifices to | they are attacking you in attacking the 
wicker idols. .1 no more expect a reaction | three holes in the wall, and that they shall 
in favour of Gatton and Old Sarum, than | never get rid of the three holes in the wall 
a reaction in favour of Thor and Odin. till they have got rid of you—that a here- 
I should think such a reaction almost | ditary peerage, and a representative as- 
as much a miracle, as that the shadow | sembly, can coexist only in name—that, 
should go back upon the dial. Revolu- | if they will have a House of Peers, they 
tions produced by vioience are often fol- | must be content with a mock House of 
lowed by reactions ; the victories of reason! Commons.” This, I say, is the advice 
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bestowed on the Lords, by those who call 
themselves the friends of aristocracy. 
That advice so pernicious will not be fol- 
lowed, Iam well assured; yet I cannot 
but listen to it with uneasiness. I cannot 
but wonder that it should proceed from the 
lips of men who are constantly lecturing 
us on the duty of consulting history and 
experience. Have they ever heard what 
effects counsels like their own, when too 
faithfully followed, have produced? Have 
they ever visited that neighbouring country, 
which still presents to the eye, even of a 
passing stranger, the signs of a great dis- 
solution and renovation of socicty? Have 
they ever walked by those stately mansions, 
now sinking into decay, and portioned out 
into lodging-rooms, which line the silent 
streets of the Fauxbourg St. Germain ? 
Have they ever seen the ruins of those 
castles whose terraces and gardens over- 
hang the Loire? Have they ever heard 
that from those magnificent hotels, from 
those ancient castles, an aristocracy as 
splendid, as brave, as proud, as accom- 
plished as ever Europe saw, was driven 
forth to exile and beggary—to implore the 
charity of hostile Governments and hostile 
creeds—to cut wood in the back settle- 
ments of America—or to teach French in 
the school-rooms of London? And why 
were those haughty nobles destroyed with 
that utter destruction? Why were they 
scattered over the face of the earth, their 
titles abolished, their escutcheons defaced, 
their parks wasted, their palaces dis- 
mantled, their heritage given to strangers? 
Because they had no sympathy with the 
people—no discernment of the signs of 
their time—because, in the pride and nar- 
rowness of their hearts, they called those 
whose warnings might have saved them, 
theorists and speculators, because they 
refused all concession till the time had ar- 
rived when no concession would avail. I 
have no apprehension that such a fate 
awaits the nobles of England. 1 draw no 
parallel between our aristocracy and that 
of France. Those who represent the 
Lords as a class whose power is incompa- 
tible with the just influence of the middle 
orders in the State, draw the parallel, and 
not J. They do all in their power to place 
the Lords and Commons of England in 
that position with respect to each other 
in which the French gentry stood with re- 
spect to the Tiers Etat. But I am con- 
vinced that these advisers will not succeed. 
We see, with pride and delight, among 
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the friends of the people, the Talbots, the 
Cavendishes, the princely house of How- 
ard. Foremost among those who have 
entitled themselves, by their exertions in 
this House, to the lasting gratitude of 
their countrymen, we see the descendants 
of Marlborough, of Russell, and of Derby. 
I hope, and firmly believe, that the Lords 
will see what their interest and their 
honour require. I hope, and firmly believe, 
that they will act in such a manner as to 
entitle themselves to the esteem and affec- 
tion of the people. But if not, let not the 
enemies of Reform imagine that their 
reign is straightway to recommence, or 
that they have obtained anything more 
than a short and weary respite. We are 
bound to respect the constitutional rights 
of the Peers; but we are bound also not 
to forget our own. We, too, have our 
privileges—we, too, are an estate of the 
realm, A House of Commons, strong in 
the love and confidence of the people—a 
House of Commons which has nothing to 
fear from a dissolution, is something in the 
Government. Some persons, I well know, 
indulge a hope that the rejection of the 
Bill will at once restore the domination of 
that party which fled from power last No- 
vember, leaving everything abroad and 
everything at home in confusion—leaving 
the European system, which it had built 
up ata vast cost of blood and treasure, 
falling to pieces in every direction—leaving 
the dynasties which it had restored, hast- 
ening into exile—leaving the nations which 
it had joined together, breaking away 
from each other—leaving the fundholders 
in dismay—leaving the peasantry in in- 
surrection—leaving the most fertile coun- 
ties lighted up with the fires of incen- 
diaries-—leaving the capital in such a 
state, that a royal procession could not 
safely pass through it. Dark and terrible, 
beyond any season within my remem- 
brance of political affairs, was the day of 
their flight. Far darker and far more 
terrible will be the day of their return; 
they will return in opposition to the whole 
British nation, united as it was never be- 
fore united on any internal question— 
united as firmly as when the Armada was 
sailing up the channel—united as when 
Bonaparté pitched his camp on the cliffs of 
Boulogne. They will return pledged to 
defend evils which the people are resolved 
to destroy; they will return to a situation 
in which they can stand only by crushing 
and trampling down public opinion, and 
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from which, if they fall, they may, in their 
fall, drag down with them the whole frame 
of society. Against such evils, should such 
evils appear to threaten the country, it will 
be our privilege and our duty to warn our 
gracious and beloved Sovereign. It will be 
our privilege and our duty to convey the 
wishes of a loyal people to the throne of a 
patriot king. At such a crisis the proper 
place for. the House of Commons is in the 
front of the nation; and in that place this 
House will assuredly be found. What- 
ever prejudice or weakness may do else- 
where to ruin the empire, here, I trust, 
will not be wanting the wisdom, the virtue, 
and the energy that may save it. 

Mr. Croker :* Sir; I am not surprised at 
the acclamations with which the speech 
of the learned Gentleman (Mr. Macaulay) 
has been received by Gentlemen opposite, 
not only on account of the extraordinary 
eloquence which that speech displayed, 
and which all must unite in admiring, 
but also on account of the satisfaction 
with which his own side of the House 
must have seen in it a promise, that the 
learned Gentleman is about to be called 
to the exercise of his abilities in some high 
station in the Ministry; for the House 
must have observed, not without surprise, 
that part of the speech of the learned Gen- 
tleman, in which, with so grave a tone of 
authority and confidence, he imparted to 
the House the first, and indeed the only 
information as to the measures his Majes- 
ty’s Government has decided upon adopt- 
ing in the event of the Bill being rejected 
elsewhere. He has been selected to open, 
through the channels of intelligence which 
convey our debates beyond these walls, 
to the House of Peers, the course which 
his Majesty’s Government would dictate 
to them, and he is the organ to the coun- 
try at large of what, in the last resort, are 
the intentions, and will be the determina- 
tion, of his Majesty himself;—nay, he 
has favoured us with a prospective view of 
the very Address which this House may be 
hereafter invited to adopt, and, anticipat- 
ing such adoption as certain, he has given 
us a sketch of what is to be the speech of 
the Sovereign in reply to the Address which 
we are to lay at the foot of the Throne. 

It is somewhat extraordinary to see 
these high and delicate duties confided to 
a Gentleman who has never yet appeared 





* Printed by authority, from the corrected 
Speech, published by Mr, Murray, 
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in political office, and who, notwithstand- 
ing his great talents, has hitherto had little 
other opportunity of displaying them, than 
in the humbler station of a practising bar- 
rister; but those higher authorities, who, 
passing over his Majesty’s ostensible Mi- 
nisters in this House, have thus chosen to 
make the learned Gentleman the organ of 
such high matters, have done wisely and 
justly ; for he deserves this distinction— 
not merely by his own eminent qualities— 
but, if I may be permitted to say so, by 
the shade which his superior talents have 
cast over those who now appear in this 
House as the responsible advisers of the 
Crown. I, therefore, hail the learned 
Gentleman’s approaching promotion ;— 
his merits I fully admit;—his eloquence 
I gladly acknowledge ;—I feel its effects 
too deeply to wish to deny it [hear, 
hear.| 

If the hon. Gentleman who has uttered 
that sneer means that I feel it, as having 
ever been directed against me personally, 
the exclamation is nonsense. With the 
learned Gentleman I never had any per- 
sonal contest nor even discussion ; and I 
feel his eloquence as I hope I am capable 
of feeling what is excellent in its kind 
even in an adversary. I feel it as the 
hon. Member I now address cannot feel— 
as the hon. Gentleman, if he could feel, 
and were worthy of appreciating such ta- 
lents, would not have doubted that an- 
other, though a political antagonist, might 
feel also. 

I say, Sir, that I admit the learned Gen- 
tleman’s eloquence, and feel it peculiarly, 
not only from the admiration it excites, 
but from the difficulty it imposes upon the 
humble individual whose fortune it is— 
haud passibus equis—to follow him. But 
[ am relieved, in some degree, by the re- 
flection that, as from the highest flights 
men are liable to the heaviest falls, and in 
the swiftest courses to the most serious 
disasters, so, I will say, is the most bril- 
liant eloquence sometimes interrupted by 
intervals of the greatest obscurity, and 
the most impassioned declamation defeat- 
ed by the most fatal contradictions; and 
I must assert, that the speech of the learn- 
ed Gentleman had points of weakness 
which no imprudence or want of judg- 
ment ever surpassed, and carried within 
itself its own refutation beyond any other 
speech I almost ever heard. The learned 
Gentleman seemed, sometimes, to forget 
that he was addressing the House of Com- 
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mons; or, aware that a voice so eloquent 
was not to be confined within these walls, 
he took the opportunity of the debate here 
of addressing himselfalso to another branch 
of the Legislature, in, as he no doubt 
thought, the words of wisdom taught by 
experience. Not satisfied with those vague 
generalities and that brilliant declamation 
which tickle the ear and amuse the ima- 
gination, without satisfying the reason, 
the learned Gentleman unluckily, I think, 
for the force of his appeal, thought proper 
to descend to argumentative illustration 
and historical precedents. But whence 
has he drawn his experience? Sir, he 
drew his weapon from the very armoury 
to which, if I had been aware of his attack, 
I should myself have resorted for the 
means of repelling it. He reverted to the 
early lessons of the French Revolution, 
and the echoes of the deserted palaces of 
the Fauxbourg St.Germain were reverber- 
ated in the learned Gentleman’s eloquence, 
as ominous admonitions to the peerage of 
England. He thinks that frightful period 
—the dawn of that long and disastrous 
day of crime and calamity, bears some 
resemblance to our present circumstances, 
and he thinks justly; but different, widely 
different, is the inference which my mind 
draws from this awful comparison. It 
were too much for me to venture to 
charge the learned Gentleman with in- 
tentional misrepresentation of the trans- 
actions to which he thus solemnly refers, 
but I must say, that he seems to me to 
labour under strange forgetfulness, or still 
stranger ignorance. He tells us that he 
was but young when these events happen- 
ed; but there are some of us not much 
older than he, who witnessed that period 
with a childish wonder, which ripened, as 
the tragedy proceeded, into astonishment 
and horror; and, after all, it requires no 
great depth of historical research to be 
acquainted with the prominent features of 
those interesting and instructive times. I 
am, therefore, I own, exceedingly sur- 
prised, not that the learned Gentleman 
should have thought the illustration both 
Just and striking, but that he should not 
have felt that the facts of the case would 
lead any reasonable and impartial mind 
to conclusions absolutely the reverse of 
those which he has deduced from them. 
He warns the Peers of England to beware 
of resisting the popular will, and he draws 
from the fate of the French nobility at the 
Revolution, the example of the fact, and 
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the folly of a similar resistance. Good 
God! Sir, where has the learned Gentle- 
man lived,—what works must he have 
read,—with what authorities must he have 
communed, when he attributes the down- 
fall of the French nobility to an injudi- 
cious and obstinate resistance to popular 
opinion? The direct reverse is the noto- 
rious fact, so notorious, that it is one of 
the common-places of modern history. 
Allow me, Sir, to inform the learned 
Gentleman, and to recall to the recollec- 
tion of the House, in a few words, the 
true circumstances of that case. France, 
by her ancient constitution, in principle 
very analogous to our own, had a national 
representation called the States-general, 
divided, like ours, into estates or classes, 
who, in separate Chambers, exercised each 
its distinct judgment on the public inter- 
ests, and constituted what, if the assembly 
had been annual, or even frequent, would 
have presented a close resemblance to our 
King, Lords, and Commons in Parliament 
assembled,—but, unfortunately for France, 
this fundamental frame of government had 
been suffered to fall into disuse, — the 
monarchs, dreading their popular compo- 
sition, assembled the States-general only 
at long intervals, and never but in cases 
of the last emergency. Under such an 
emergency, Louis 16th called them to- 
gether in 1789; and for the first time 
for 200 years, the Nobility and Com- 
mons or Tiers Etats of France were sum- 
moned to deliberate, as we annually do, 
de arduis regni. And here, Sir, com- 
menced that struggle to which the learned 
Gentleman has ventured to appeal. 
After assembling in one body to hear the 
Speech from the Throne, the estates, ac- 
cording to the ancient and undoubted con- 
stitutional regulation, returned to their 
separate Chambers to proceed with their 
respective duties. But the Tiers Etat 
felt as some of the Members in this House 
appeared to feel with respect to our House 
of Peers, that it would be inconvenient to 
permit it to exercise independent functions, 
—and the first innovation proposed at 
Paris resembled that which is now the 
proposition in London, and was to the 
effect, that the House of Peers should suc- 
cumb to the House of Commons, and, 
acting under the impulse of intimidation, 
consent to become the mere registrar of 
whatever edicts the Tiers Etat might 
think proper to dictate. The first project 
by which the revolutionists in France 
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thought that a virtual abolition of the 
aristocratic branch of their old Constitu- 
tion would be the most practicably and 
effectively carried, was the abolition of 
separate Chambers, and the union of all 
the estates in one House, where the numer- 
ical majority of the Commons would re- 
duce into the position of a weak and im- 
potent minority the whole body of the 
nobility. To this monstrous proposition 
—which, however veiled in the sophistry 
of popular plausibility, was, in fact, the 
whole revolution,—-will it be said that the 
nobility were not justified in offering a 
firm, constitutional, and unanimous oppo- 
sition ?—-they must have seen, that by the 
union of the Chambers into one, not only 
was their proper influence destroyed, but 
that there was practically an end of their 
own order, of the ancient constitution of 
the States-general, and, finally, of the 
monarchy of France. In fact, the propo- 
sition of the Tiers Etat was a Reform Bill, 
calculated to increase the democratic, and 
lower the aristocratical influence ;—and 
seeing that the nobles were reluctant to 
commit so suicidal an act, they deter- 
mined to force them to the fatal step by 
every species of fraud and violence, deceit 
and intimidation; and much the same 
kind of arguments were then addressed 
by pretended friends and open enemies to 
the French Chamber of the nobility, 
which is now directed against our House 
of Lords. But did the nobles, on that 
vital occasion, show that blind and in- 
flexible obstinacy which the learned Gen- 
tleman has attributedto them? Did they 
even display the decent dignity of a deli- 
berative council? Did they indeed ex- 
hibit a cold and contemptuous apathy to 
the feelings of the people, or did they not 
rather evince a morbid and dishonourable 
sensibility to every turn of the popular 
passion? Was it, Sir, in fact, their high 
and haughty resistance, or was it, alas! 
their deplorable pusillanimity, that over- 
threw their unhappy country? No incon- 
siderable portion of the nobility joined 
the Tiers Etat at once, and with headlong 
and heedless alacrity ;—the rest delayed 
for a short interval,—a few days only of 
doubt and dismay; and, after that short 
pause, those whom the learned Gentle- 
man called proud and obstinate bigots 
to privilege and power, abandoned their 
most undoubted privilege and most effec- 
tive power, and were seen to march in 
melancholy procession to the funeral of 
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the Constitution, with a fallacious appear- 
ance of freedom, but bound in reality by 
the invisible shackles of intimidation, 
goaded by the invectives of a treasonable 
and rancorous Press, and insulted, me- 
naced, and all but driven by the bloody 
hands of an infuriated populace. 

But was this all? did the sacrifice end 
here? When the Tiers Etat had achieved 
their first triumph, and when, at last, the 
three estates were collected in the Na- 
tional Assembly, was the nobility deaf to 
the calls of the people, or did they cling 
with indecent tenacity to even their most 
innocent privileges? The learned Gentle- 
man has appealed to the decayed ceilings 
and tarnished walls of hotels and chateaux, 
where ancient ancestry had depicted its 
insignia, but which now exhibit the faded 
and tattered remnants of fallen greatness. 
Does the learned Gentleman not know 
that it was the rash hands of the nobility 
itself which struck the first blow against 
these aristocratical decorations ? 

The learned Gentleman attributes to 
the obstinacy and bigotry of the French 
clergy the ruin of the Church; but who 
in truth gave, in those early days of con- 
fiscation and usurpation, the first flagrant 
example of the plunder of the property, 
and the invasion of the power, of the 
Church ?—A Cardinal Archbishop ! Who 
first proposed the abolition of tithes ?—A 
noble and a prelate!—and on principles, 
too, let me observe en passant, so extra- 
vagantly popular, that even the patriot 
Abbé Gregoire, of jacobin notoriety, could 
not countenance them. And in that cele- 
brated night, which has been called the 
“night of sacrifices,” but which is better 
known by the more appropriate title of 
the “night of insanity,” when the whole 
frame and order of civilized society was 
overthrown in the delirium of popular com- 
pliance, who led the way in the giddy 
orgies of destruction ?—Alas! the nobi- 
lity! Who was it that, in that porten- 
tous night, offered, as he said, on the 
altar of his country the sacrifice of the 
privileges of the nobility? A Montmo- 
rency! Who proposed the abolition of 
all feudal and seignorial rights ?—A No- 
ailles! And what followed ?—We turn 
over a page or two of this eventful his- 
tory, and we find the Montmorencies in 
exile and the Noailles on the scaffold ? 

I trust, Sir, that the innate spirit and 
honour of the Peers of England require no 
admonition from the learned Gentleman, 
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and no lessons from foreign examples ; 
but if such examples were becoming or 
necessary, I, too, should venture to im- 


plore the House of Lords to contemplate | 
with awful attention the conduct and the | 
calamities, the mistakes and misfortunes, | 


of the nobility of France. 
But such considerations are, In my opi- 
nion, superfluous. The conduct of the 


House of Lords for six centuries—from | 


the era when the Barons founded the Con- 
stitution at Runnymede, to the days when 
they restored it at the Revolution of 1688, 
and confirmed it by the Hanoverian Suc- 
cession ;—for all these great constitutional 
triumphs, and many intermediate ones, 
were achieved principally by the House of 
Lords, as the representatives of the higher 
orders of the people—this long series of 
patriotism and courage on the part of the 
Lords, gives us, I say the happy assurance 
that they need no foreign example to in- 
cite them to, and that no domestic turbu- 
lence can deter them from, the firm and 
fearless performance of their constitutional 
duties. They will stand, as they have 
hitherto done, like that proud and castled 
isthmus which divides the Mediterranean 
from the ocean, breaking, on the one hand, 
the stormy waves of democracy, and on 
the other, moderating the pressure and 
resisting the rise of the Royal preroga- 
tive. 

But the hon. Gentleman says, that if, 
upon this occasion, the Lords should take 
upon themselves to exercise their un- 
doubted—until this hour, at least, un- 
doubted—right of deciding for themselves 
—of hearing with their own ears, and 
speaking with their voices ;—if, says he, 
they take upon themselves to exercise 


their judgments upon the measure now | 
about to be produced to them, they will | 
array themselves in opposition to the de-— 
clared wishes of the people, and will teach 


the nation the fatal secret—that the House 
of Lords can exist only while there is a 
mock House of Commons. A mock House 


of Commons !—What! has that been a/ 


mock House of Commons, under which 
England has enjoyed a century and a half 
of happiness and glory—of civil and reli- 
gious liberty—of individual security and 
freedom—and of general national prospe- 
rity, unexampled in the history of the 
world ? 

In the whole course of the debates on 
this question of Reform, no one has at- 
tempted to say, that there has been any 
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| alteration in the constituent state of this 
House from the Revolution to the present 
hour. No one has pretended to say, that 
one close borough has been added, or 
that one more county has fallen into aris- 
tocratical nomination. No such allega- 
tion has been or can be made; nay, the 
very reverse is the fact,—the Representa- 
tion has gradually become more popular ; 
-and there are many Gentlemen on the 
opposite side, whose very presence here 
attests that the basis of Representation is 
wider than at any former time. For the 
last thirty or forty years there has not 
been a hint that the power of the Crown 
has increased. From the celebrated day 
when Mr. Dunning proposed, and the 
House voted, the suicidal motion, that 
‘the power of the Crown had increased, 
was increasing, and ought to be diminish- 
ed,’—-from the day, I say, when the House 
came to a vote which remains a practical 
blunder upon its Journals — from that 
day all question of the undue increase 
of the power of the Crown, and all argu- 
ments for Parliamentary Reform on that 
account, have been completely and for 
ever silenced. 

But this fact suggests another very 
powerful reason against the Ministerial 
proposition. I should say, that the ma- 
jorities which we have seen this Session in 
favour of the Reform Bill prove that the 
Reform Bill is unnecessary. If this Par- 
liament does not speak the voice of the 
people fairly and fully, the hon. Gentle- 
men opposite lose the only arguments they 
have urged for their measure, and if it 
does, they lose the only fact on which 
they can rely for its justification; for if 
their assertion be true, we have already a 
free and popular House of Commons. Do 
Ministers expect to have in future Parlia- 
ments larger majorities than they have at 
present? If they do, I, as a commoner 
of England, would object to the pretend- 
ed Reform on that very ground. If that 
be the case, I say that the Bill is not only 
unnecessary, but (upon that account, if 
there were no other) absolutely dangerous 
to our liberties, because the power of the 
Ministry would then become exorbitant 
and excessive. They are already power- 
ful—I_ was going to say too powerful ; 
and so, undoubtedly, I should say if I did 
not believe that, however great the ma- 
jority in favour of their measure may be 
here, it is not so great in the country. I 
_ do not pretend to be able to guess what the 
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exact proportion of the difference may be, 
but to those Gentlemen who appear to 
deny the fact of any such difference, | 
would beg leave to state, that if all the 
contests which occurred in the late elec- 
tions be numerically considered, we shall 
-find that, on an aggregate of about 35,000 
persons who were polled, there happened 
to be, on the whole, a majority in favour of 
all the Reform candidates of no more 
than 1,600. With such a fact as that, I 
do think that I am warranted in saying, 
that the majority in favour of the Bill is 
not, in proportion, so great in the country 
as it is in this House. 

The Learned Gentleman has been under 
the necessity of making another admission 
of great importance. When pressed to 
state what practical advantage the country 
was to derive from a reformed Parliament, 
he candidly owned that he had little to 
reply to that question: he was obliged to 
admit, that of the objects to which the 
public anxieties were chiefly directed, few, 
or rather none, could be effected by a 
Reform Bill, or, indeed, by any measures 
of legislation or government ;— 

* Of all the ills that human heartsendure. 
Howsmall the share that laws or kings can cure!?’ 
The distress of the country, or the wants 
of the people, or the pressure of taxation, 
do not, the hon. Member confesses, 
originate with the Parliament ; and, at all 
events, Parliament cannot, he admits, 
remove them. An immediate remedy for 
these evils it is too much, he says, to expect 
from the Ministry—too much even to hope 
from the Reform Bill; but there are, he 
adds, many wise and liberal measures of 
Administration which would tend to allevi- 
ate the distress which the people mistakenly 
believe the Reform Bill will cure; but, let 
me ask, what is to prevent the wise and 
liberal Administration of the present day 
from adopting at once those measures for 
the relief of the country? Will Ministers 
venture to assert that, with the enormous 
majority they possess in this House, they 
could find any difficulty in passing any 
measure which the wants or wishes of 
the people may require? Where and 
what are those healing and salutary laws 
which we may expect from a reformed 
Parliament, but which the present Parlia- 
ment would not vote? What taxes do 
his Majesty’s Ministers wish to remit, that 
this House would insist on retaining? 
What measure for promoting the industry, 
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intelligence of the lower orders, are his 
Majesty’s Ministers obliged to postpone 
for want of the concurrence of the House 
of Commons? I defy the Learned Gentle- 
man to name one; and in addition to 
the confession of the Learned Gentleman, 
that no practical good, as relates to the 
condition of the people, can be expected 
from the Reform Bill, I must add, as my 
own conviction, that it will, if passed, 
produce an unimaginable extent of practi- 
cal mischief and misery. 

But the Learned Gentleman says, that 

although the people of England cannot 
expect much immediate relief from it, they 
are still enamoured of the Bill; that not- 
withstanding the slight alterations it has 
undergone, the present Bill is the same as 
that under whose banners they originally 
arranged themselves, and that they look 
upon it now with the same approbation, 
although with more quiet and tranquillity, 
than they did before the dissolution of the 
late Parliament. Sir, if the people of 
England do so, I must say,that the people of 
England have lost their common sense ; 
for that any two things can be more differ- 
ent in many important particulars than the 
two Reform Bills,—the one as it was intro- 
duced into the last Parliament, and the 
other as it now stands in this,—-is utterly 
impossible. With the exception of the 
principle of the Schedules (for the sche- 
dules themselves have been largely, capri- 
ciously, and I will add, unjustly altered), 
there are hardly two provisions of the Bill 
which remain as they were proposed. I 
admit, that in the eyes of those zealous 
friends of Reform who look upon nomin- 
ation with so much dread, the affirming 
the principle of the disfranchising Sche- 
dules must be a great merit; but if the 
people will examine the Bill closely, they 
will find that every part of it which applies 
to their own personal interests, has been 
changed in the most material degree. 
I had intended, if the speech of the 
Learned Gentleman had not led me toa 
different line of reasoning, and to so great 
a length, to have offered some observations 
on the detail of these alterations; but I 
do not feel that I have the strength, or 
that the House would have the patience, 
necessary to the exposure of the anomalies 
—the apparent partiality, and the flagrant 
injustice of all the provisions of this ex- 
travagant Bill. There are some, however, 
which I must notice. 
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of the Bill, is the distribution of the future 
franchise amongst particular counties and 
towns, in a way that cannot but excite the 
strongest suspicions of partiality in the 
framers of that distribution. I do not 
mean to charge upon the noble Lords 
opposite,—as I told them the other night 
I should not,—corrupt partiality and 
favouritism. Neither parliamentary de- 
corum nor the forms of civilized society 
would authorise the imputation of per- 
sonal motives so dishonourable; but no 
reserve, no complaisance, can induce me 
to conceal the truth, and I therefore must 
assert, that if they had been actuated by 
such motives, I cannot comprehend how 
they could have more effectually executed 
them,than they have been by the provisions 
of this Bill. 

To avoid, as much as possible, occupying 
too much of the time of the House, | shall 
take an instance or two in each class of en- 
actments, and I shall begin with the case 
of one of the boroughs which has not yet, I 
believe, been mentioned; but to under- 
stand this case thoroughly, it is necessary 
that we should revert to that of St. Ger- 
main’s, about which we have head so- 
much. The House will recollect that his 
Majesty’s Ministers were pleased to draw 
two arithmetical lines, by which the right 
of Representation was fixed,—all towns 
falling under 2,000 inhabitants being 
wholly disfranchised, and those falling 
under 4,000 retaining but one Member. 
The town of St. Germain’s passed the first 
of these; it had 2,400 inhabitants, and 
ought, consequently, according to the rule 
which Ministers themselves had laid down, 
to be allowed to return one Member. 
“ But,” says the noble Lord, ‘although I 
take population as my guide, I must also 
consider how many ten-pound houses the 
borough may be able to produce as the 
foundation of the new constituency. Now 
I find that St. Germain’s happens to have 
but thirteen ten-pound houses, and, there- 
fore, 1 shall except it from the general 
rule, and give it no Member at all.” The 
House will sce that this reasoning is in 
itself absurd, because, as the Commis- 
sioners appointed by a subsequent clause 
of the Bill have a power to extend a small 
borough until it shall include 300 ten- 
pound houses, it is of no great consequence 
what the present constituency may be. But 
I pass over this absurdity, and will abide 
by the noble Lord’s new rule. But does 
he himself abide by it? We shall see. 
VOL, VII. {Priré} 
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There happens to be another borough, 
which, within its own limits, has not 2,000 
inhabitants, and which ought, therefore, 
to have found its place in Schedule A; 
but by adding to the borough an adjoining 
township, it is raised to 2,600, and was 
originally placed by the side of St. Ger- 
main’s in Schedule B; and as it stood 
nearest St. Germain’s in population, so it 
did also in the number of ten-pound houses; 
for as St, Germain’s has 13, so the other 
borough has 14 houses of that class. No- 
thing, therefore, can be more similar than 
these two cases, and yet nothing more dis- 
similar than the treatment they have 
received. We have seen, that on the 
revision of the Bill, St. Germain’s was 
violently detruded from Schedule B, and 
condemned to utter disfranchisement. 
What was done with this other borough ? 
Was it put into the disfranchising index ? 
No. Then, of course, the House must 
expect that it was left, as it originally 
stood, in Schedule B. No such thing; 
not only has it escaped from that total 
disfranchisement which has annihilated its 
twin—St. Germain’s, but it has been re- 
moved from Schedule B, and is restored to 
its entire ancient privilege of returning two 
Members to Parliament. 

Now I see, that the curiosity of the 
House is awakened to know the name of 
the place which has thus fortunately, and, 
as it hitherto seems, unaccountably escaped 
from both the disfranchising clauses of the 
Bill.—It is Westbury! How the facts 
which I have stated with respect to these 
two boroughs can be answered,—how the 
disfranchisement of the one, and the pre- 
servation of the other, can be justified, I 
know not. Willit be denied,,that such 
circumstances have a suspicious appear- 
ance? and what must be the feeling of the 
House when I acquaint them, that this 
strange transaction is accompanied by 
other circumstances still more suspicious ? 
While Westbury stood in Schedule B, it 
returned one Member known to be opposed 
to the Ministry; but just about the time 
when it was restored to its full franchise, 
that Anti-reform Member vacated his seat, 
and Westbury, grateful, no doubt, for its 
prolonged existence, has sent back in his 
room, not merely a reformer, but one of 
those Gentlemen who is supposed to have 
been employed in practically framing the 
Bill. Here, then, are two cases, as nearly 


alike as possible,both placed bytheMinisters 
themselves in Schedule B. On a revision 
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of the Bill, one of them, St. Germain’s, is 
annihilated, while the other, Westbury, is 
Joaded with the plentitude of favour; and 
Westbury, at the same moment, accommo- 
dates with a seat the veryGentleman whose 
pen, probably, had erased its name from 
the fatal list of proscription. There are 
many other borough-cases not, perhaps, 
quite so suspicious, but as flagrantly un- 
just,—but, for my present purpose, this ex- 
ample will suffice. 

But I must call the attention and won- 
der of the House to proceedings, similar in 
circumstances of suspicion, but infinitely 
more extensive and important, with regard 
to several of the counties. An hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. John Stanley,) has told us, that 
he cannot bear to hear that Durham has 
been particularly favoured—that he can- 
not listen with patience to an imputation of 
that kind. I must, however, request his 
patience, and that of the House, while ] 
detail to him facts that will prove, that if 
Durham has not been most bounteously 
favoured, it has been most miraculously 
fortunate. 

The hon. Member, the advocate of 
Durham, tells us, that it has only one 
Member for every 20,000 inhabitants, 
while the general average of the rest of 
England is one Member for 25,000 inha- 
bitants. So far I would grant to the hon. 
Gentleman that the disproportion does not 
appear to be very great, at least not great 
enough, if there were no other circum- 
stancestocreate such suspicions as we allude 
to; but it is very easy, by these general 
averages—dolus versat in generalihus—to 
conceal the advantages which have been 
given to particular places. When it serves 
their purpose, Ministers choose to reckon 
the whole population of counties, in order 
to show, that the Represent ition which has 
been given to them is not disproportioned 
to that which has been alloted to others. 
It is evident, however, that in comparisons 
of this kind, they ought in all cases to 
deduct from the gross population of the 
county, the population of those places to 
which a local franchise has been allotted. 
When the county of Durham, therefore, is 
stated to have 207,000 inhabitants, the 
population of the three or four new 
boroughs which have been created in it 
should be deducted. If that were done, 
then Durham would appear to have no 
more than 135,000 inhabitants; and so 
far from being entitled to be treated, as it 


has been, on the footing of one of the 
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most populous counties in England, it 
stands, in fact, very low in the scale of 
county population. 

I will take the liberty of making this 
more clear by stating to the House a com- 
parison between Durham and _ another 
county—that of Suffolk—which I have 
selected, because, under this Bill, they 
will have nearly the same number of 
Members, and are thus pointed out by the 
Ministers themselves as the fairest subjects 
of comparison. Durham has now only 4 
Members, it willhave 10; Suffolk has 16, 
it will be reduced to 9—from standing 
with a superiority over Durham of no less 
than twelve Members, Suffolk is reduced 
to an inferiority of one. Now, of course, 
the House will believe that, on an arith- 
metical system—a system made on the 
rule-of-three principle of modern statistics 
—Durham must have some extraordinary 
claim, upon the score of population, wealth, 
or size, to be thus preferred. Quite the 
contrary : Suffolk has 270,000 inhabitants, 
and Durham only 207,000—the larger 
county by 70,000 inhabitants is to be 
mulcted of seven Members, and the smaller 
is to be overloaded with six. But then it 
may perhaps be said, the size of the coun- 
ties justifies the difference—Durham is 
probably more extensive than Suffolk ? 
No such thing—it is one-third smaller. 
Well, but then, perhaps, it is very rich ; 
the contribution to taxation on the part of 
Durham is probably considerable, while 
that of Suffolk may be very scanty? No 
that conjecture will not do—for favoured 
or fortunate Durham contributes to the 
assessed taxes but 18,000/. a-year, while 
degraded Suffolk contributes 48,0001. a 
year. Thus then, it appears, that Suffolk, 
which is to be re duced below the scale of 
Representation to which Durham will be 
raised, has a population greater by one- 
fourth, is larger in size by one-third, and 
contributes to the revenue in assessed 
taxes about one-half more than its northern 
rival. 

But the case of Durham and Suffolk is 
not the only comparison which affords 
results equally pregnant with suspicion. 
Let us consider the case of the county 
with which the Prime Minister is more 
particularly connected,—Northumberland, 

—and, on a comparison of that county 
javith Norfolk, you will find another minis- 
terial county favoured in asimilar way. 
Both Norfolk and Northumberland are 
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12, and the latter but 8. To produce 
this equality, Northumberland is to be 
raised up four Members, and Norfolk to 
be reduced one. Doubtlessit will be sup- 
posed that these counties, to whom equality 
of Representation has been allotted by our 
arithmetical lawgivers, are equal in all 
other respects—who, therefore can be so 
unreasonable as to object to the raising up 
of the one and the lowering of the other in 
order to produce this equality? Now, 
attend! The population of Norfolk is 
more than double the population of 
Northumberland, the first having 260,000 
inhabitants—the other only 126,000, 
Then, with regard to size—Northumber- 
land, it may be imagined, though not so 
populous, must, nevertheless, be consi- 
derably larger than Norfolk: just the 
contrary—its area is considerably smaller. 
‘Then, as I said in the former case, per- 
haps the wealth of Northumberland, as 
measured by the amount of its contri- 
bution to the public revenue, is greater 
than that of Norfolk. The contribu- 


tion of Northumberland is 22,0002., that 


of Norfolk 53,0002. Thus, again, we 


have equality of Representation between | 


two counties, although the one is greater 
in extent, has double the population, and 
pays more than double the amount of tax- 
ation of the other. 

I shall now proceed to another topic— 
but I beg pardon — there is another 
favoured county which I had forgotten—I 
must not omit Cumberland !—if I did, 
“what would they say of Cockermouth ?” 
I shall compare Cumberland, which at 
present has 6 Members, but is, in future, 
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only of nine to eight. Cumberland has 
156,000 inhabitants—Essex has 289,000; 
so that, if I calculate rightly, when Cum- 
berland obtains eight Members, Essex 
should have about fifteen. But we may be 
told, that Cumberland is a very large 
county, and that extent ought to be 
reckoned for something ;—for argument’s 
sake I will grant this latter theory—but it 
happens, that Cumberland is not so large 
as Essex; the difference is less great than 
in the preceding cases, but still Essex is 
considerably larger. Then the taxation.— 
Here Jam sorry to say, that Cumberland 
does not shine. The total amount of the 
taxes paid by that county is 21,0001. a 
year, while Essex, whose Representation 
barely exceeds that of Cumberland, con- 
tributes to the assessed taxes no less than 
82,0002. a-year, nearly four times the Cum- 
berland amount. 

| Now, Sir, is it not a most extraordinary 
i coincidence, that three counties which 
/seem to be so extravagantly favoured in 
tepresentation—and favoured at the ex- 
pense of other greater, richer, and more 
| populous counties*—should be the counties 
with which Lord Durham and Lord Grey, 
and the hon. Baronet opposite, the First 
| Lord of the Admiralty, are more particu- 
| larly interested: and I would beg the 
| House to observe, that these cases are not 
| of my selection; I take those which have 
been picked for me, by the hands of the 
| Ministers themselves—and very choice 
| specimens they undoubtedly are ; I doubt 
| whether I could have picked better myself. 
! I have been led to mention them only by 
|the circumstance of their happening to 








. . ‘ . | . 
to be endowed with 8, with Essex, which | have either the same, or nearly the same, 


is to return9. Let us see whether Essex 
stands towards Cumberland in the ratio 


' number of Members with the other coun- 
| ties with which I compared them: where 





* Comparative View of the mode in which the REFORM BILL treats the counties of DURHAM 
and SUFFOLK,—NORTHUMBERLAND and NORFOLK,—CUMBERLAND and ESSEX,— 
as to the number of Memprns assigned to each respectively. 




















Dunnam. Survorx.| Norruum.| Norrorx.| Cums. | Essex. 
Present number of Members... 4 1€ 8 12 S 
Proposed number .. es 10| 9 1] - S 4 
Size in acres ., ‘3 es «+ | 679,040) 967,680} 1,197,440 | 1,338,880 | 945,920) 980,480 
Population, including represented 
towns .. =. 4... | 207,673] 270,549] 198,965 | 344,367 | 156,194) 289,424 
Population, excluding represented 
towns — + és -.| 135,670) 239,407] 126,489 | 260,865 | 116,136) 268,200 
Payment in taxes, including repre- 
sented towns es i «» oe | £ 30,743) £ 59,156) £ 42,260 | £ 75,795 £ 21,807|.£ 89,430 
Payment in taxes, excluding repre- 
sented towns .. si .. |£ 18,614 £ 48,006] £ 22,755 | £ 53,569 L£ 14,455 £ 82,237 
Proportion of representation to popu- 
lation, one Member for ee eof 20,000; 30,006 18,000 31,000 19,000; 29,000 
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the Bill exhibited equality of Representa- 
tion, I naturally looked for equality in 
some, at least, of the elements on which 
Representation is professedly founded; and, 
instead of any such equality, I find the 


most remarkable differences, the strangest | 


anomalies, and, I must add, every appear- 
ance of the most flagrant injustice. 
But this is not all— 


«‘Thus bad begins, but worse remains behind.” 


The Ministers, when they resolved to in- 
crease the number of county Members, 
had recourse to their favourite device of a 
numerical line, and we shall see, that they 
have juggled the counties with the same 
kind of arithmetical legerdemain with 
which they have defrauded the boroughs. 
The county line drawn wasat 150,000 in- 
habitants; and all which exceeded that 
line of population were to have four county 
Members. Now one naturally inquires 
what county falls the first within this 
favoured line? Ministers are, no doubt, 
totally disinterested—above all party feel- 
ings—and still more incapable of any 
personal bias. But, then, is it not very 
extraordinary, that this impartial line 
should be so drawn, that the smallest 
county included by it should be this same 
Ministerial county of Cumberland? Well, 
but that may be by accident ; but which 
— by accident—is the next county that falls 
so very closely within this line? North- 
amptonshire, which returns the Noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
then — by accident — comes Worcester- 
shire, which has just returned the Noble 
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been absurd to reckon, as the rural popu- 
lation of Middlesex or Surrey, the city of 
London or the borough of Southwark. 
Equally absurd is it to allow the popula- 
tion of Whitehaven or Sunderland, to 
which the Bill has given separate Members, 
to be reckoned over again, as forming 
parts of the county population of Camber- 
land and Durham, and thus entitling them 
to an additional number of county Mem- 
bers. Yet it is by this trick—a trick at 
least it seems to be, and such, unless it 
can be explained, the whole country will 
believe it to be—that the Ministers have 
contrived to make their favourite counties 
fall within the line of 150,000; for if we 
exclude the separately represented towns, 
we shall find, that Cumberland has only 
115,000 inhabitants, Northumberland but 
126,000, Worcestershire 129,000, North- 
amptonshire 147,000, and even the stately 
palatinate of Durham itself becomes re- 
duced to 135,000. 

But connected with this provision of the 
Bill, which gives four Members to certain 
counties, there are some further consider- 
ations, which I think will surprise and 
even arouse the House. No doubt this 
increase of Members was very well in- 
tended, and I am inclined to believe that 
it was at first very popular. Of course every 


| voter in the larger counties was delighted 


at the proposition. ‘ A boon!” he cried, 
‘a boon! I shall now have four votes in- 
stead of two—four Members to represent 
my interests instead of two—four Mem- 
bers to solicit my little jobs in Downing- 
street instead of two. In short, I am just 





Lord’s brother—the first time, | believe, | double the man I was.” But of all people 
that one of his family have represented | the agriculturists fancied that they had 
that county; and, close on the heels of} most reason to rejoice. ‘Increase the 
Worcestershire, we are not surprised to| Representation of counties, and you in- 
find—still by the merest accident—the | crease the power of the agricultural in- 





Prime Minister’s own county of Northum- 
berland. All these would have been ex- 
cluded, had the line been drawn at 200,000 
instead of 150,000. 

The consequence to be naturally ex- 
pected from all this arrangement would be, 


terest.” All these propositions were so 
extremely obvious, that no man would 
' venture to controvert them. But as the 
‘larger counties rejoiced, some of the 
| smaller ones began to repine; and it was 
thought to be very hard upon those poor 


that in each of these four counties, four of | counties which had not quite 150,000 in- 


his Majesty’s Ministers would have a good 
chance of influencing the return of four 
Members; but the cases are still more sus- 
picious than even on the first examination 
they appear. In apportioning four county 
Members to the county population, it is 
quite clear, that the population of towns 
possessing a separate franchise ought to 
be excluded :—for instance, it would have 


' habitants, such as Dorset, Bucks, Berk- 
shire, Oxford, and some others, that they 
should remain with only two Representa- 
tives, while those which had only a few 
, thousand more inhabitants were to have 
four. 

To remedy this grievance, and to make 
their Bill perfect, Ministers had again re- 


course to the rule-of-three, and they re- 
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solved to correct this disproportion by 
arithmetical rule. “‘ We have given,” said 
they, the larger counties four Members ; 
let us, therefore, give to the middling 
counties three Members, while the smaller 
shall remain with two.” Perfect calcula- 
tion — admirable impartiality — beautiful 
symmetry !—upon which it may look like 
hypercriticism to observe, that it would 
have given the 115,000: inhabitants of 
Cumberland 4 Members, while it only 
favoured the 120,000 of Hertfordshire, 
and the 119,000 of Dorsetshire with 3 
each, and that the 572,000 of West York, 
and the 250,000 of Middlesex, were to 
content themselves with 2. I do not com- 
plain of all this, for, by an accident, which 
I shall allude to presently, this beautiful 
system has been totally overthrown—but I 
mention it as one of those curious facts 
which prove the wisdom, justice, and fore- 
sight of the framers of this measure. Thus 
amended, we saw the Bill, in a state of 
perfect excellence—clear, consistent, and 
satisfactory to all interests—laden with 
good to all men, and ready to bless the 
empire with its salutary operation; but, 
alas! what are the hopes of man! Mini- 
sters discovered some reason why, instead 
of giving the large counties four Members 
each, it would be wiser to divide each 
county into two shires, with two Members 
to each :—the change was a mere trifle— 
an affair of detail, which involved no prin- 
ciple, and could lead to no consequence. 
It was accomplished, and by its accom- 
plishment it has unexpectedly upset their 
whole system, and has led to the introduc- 
tion of such a mass of absurdity into this 
Bill, as is absolutely incredible. 

Instead of leaving the twenty-six large 
counties with four Members each, they 
divide them into fifty-two small counties, 
with two Members each; so that the free- 
holder of the large county, who supposed 
that he was to have four votes and four 
Members, finds himself put off with two 
votes and two Members; and is, in point 
of Representation, just where he was be- 
fore—with this disadvantage, that his two 
new Members will not, and cannot, be 
persons of the same weight and consider- 
ation as the present class of county Mem- 
bers. But see what follows: the little 
counties which were to have three Mem- 
bers, for the purpose of placing them on 
something approaching to a level with 
those which were to have four, are still to 
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lost their four; so that blessed is he who 
lives in the smaller county, for he shall 
have the greater share of Representation ! 
Every man in Buckinghamshire, Berkshire, 
Cambridgeshire, Dorsetshire, Hertford- 
shire, Herefordshire, and Oxfordshire, will 
have three votes (and I am delighted at 
their good luck) and three Representatives 
in this House. Butthe men of Yorkshire, 
and Lancashire, and Devon, and Kent, and 
all the other great counties in England will 
have but two. The West Riding of York- 
shire, and each half of Lancashire, which 
are to have but two Members each, are 
greater, in every point of electoral import- 
ance, than four or five of the counties, 
which are each to return three Members, 
put together. The five counties will send 
15 Members—the West Riding of York- 
shire, whose population is equal to them 
all, is, by this arithmetical legislation, to 
have but 2! and thus, from equal data, 
our impartial Ministers draw such irrecon- 
cileable products as two and fifteen. 

But mark how conveniently the new 
principle of division happens to suit the 
county of Cumberland! Cumberland is to 
have four Members. Its real county 
population, as I have before. stated, 
amounts to 115,000—divide it by two, 
and the population of either part will be 
57,500,—each of these parts is to return 
two Members. If this be not a mode for 
substituting nomination counties for nomi- 
nation boroughs, I confess I cannot even 
guess at the meaning of the arrangement. 
Again, look at Durham—eternal Durham— 
its two new shires will have only 67,000 
inhabitants, who will be placed on the 
same scale of Representation as 150,000 
inhabitants in Kent, and 180,000 in 
Devon. 

I now proceed to another part of the 
subject. This is a Bill, which, as its pre- 
amble tells us, is to extend to many of his 
Majesty’s subjects, who have not hitherto 
enjoyed it, the benefit of the elective fran- 
chise. Now, I find this remarkable cir- 
cumstance—that in the boroughs pre- 
served in Schedule B, the number of 
electors heretofore actually polled at the 
elections has been about 11,000; while, 
by the returns laid on the Table of this 
House by the Noble Lord himself, it ap- 
pears that the expected constituency of 
all these boroughs will not exceed 4,500 
voters. This is a fact which appears 
broadly on the face of the returns, So 





retain those three, though the others have 





that the proposed scheme of franchise 
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would, instead of increasing the con- 
stituency of these boroughs, absolutely cut 
it down by more than one-half. I know 
the Noble Lord will say, and very truly, 
that he has provided a remedy for that by 





the power given to the Commissioners of 


enlarging the constituency of each borough 
to 300; and he may probably add, that 
we cannot yet tell what the actual con- 
stituency of these boroughis will be, because 
they are not yet registered, and that, for 
the sake of obtaining the franchise, many 
more ten-pound houses will be registered 
than the returns on the Table contain. 


All this may be true, and the first part of 


the answer certainly is—yet what does it 
amount to ?—that they have abolished all 
the various franchises in England, and 
have established a new one so partial and 
imperfect, that the first step of the noble 
Lord is to disclaim the accuracy of the 
official tables on which the system was 
built—that the next step is, to revive the 
old abuse of out-voters, by creating bo- 
roughs which will not have the requisite 
constituency without calling in places 
distant five, eight, ten, and even sixteen 
and seventeen miles distant from the 
town itself, to which the right is nomi- 
nally given; and the last step of the 
Noble Lord’s answer, is this: that here- 
after considerable numbers of houses will 
be, for election purposes, rated at 10/., 
which, in truth, have never been sup- 
posed to be of that value; in other words, 
that there will be a bounty on fraud and 
perjury. But I would also make another 


observation in rejoinder; the number of 
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laid before us on the 7th of March last, 
by the Noble Lord himself, as the basis on 
which his new Representative system was 
built—I find, I say, by those returns, that 
the numbers actually polled in these cities 
and boroughs, at former elections, were 
considerably above 100,000 persons, while 
the number of new electoral houses is but 
80,000. Why, then, under pretence of 
extending the elective franchise, it should 
be actually restricteed—why, when we 
affect to abolish out-voters, we should 
create them in half the boroughs of the 
kingdom—why, when we profess to correct 
frauds and abuses we should adopt a 
system which, if we place any confidence 
in the official returns laid before us for 
our guidance, the system cannot work 
without greater frauds and additional 
abuses—his Majesty’s Ministers may 
hereafter endeavour to explain; but cer- 
tainly up to this hour they have not 
afforded us the shadow of an excuse. 

But Iam ready to:admit that, in the 
progress of the Bill, its Noble Advocates 
have devised, or rather I should say, sub- 
mitted, to an expedient which will largely 
increase the town constituency. They set 
out with giving the franchise to the bond 
Jide yearly occupiers of houses of the value 
of 107. How stands the Bill now? Why 
this, one of its leading and most important 
features, is entirely altered, and an amend- 
ment has conferred the elective franchise 
on every weekly lodger, at a rent of three 
shillings and ten-pence per week. An 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hawkins), who, last 
night, extemporised such a string of pre- 


11,500 which I have mentioned, are of | meditated sarcasms, and treated us with 
electors actually polled, not merely of} so many elaborate impromptus, was pe- 
those who had a right to vote; and 1) culiarly cloquent in favour of this ten- 
think that any one who knows how im- | pound clause. He lamented the impertec- 


possible it is to poll a borough completely 


out, and how seldom above two-thirds of 


the whole number can be really brought to 
the hustings, will agree with me that, the 
number of such unpolled votes will fully 
counterbalance any fair increase which can 
be expected to the number of ten-pound 
houses, as stated in the official returns: 
at all events it will be confessed, that there 
can be in Schedule B at least no increase 
of the franchise extensive enough to justify 
such a sweeping subversion as the Bill 
makes of all existing rights. 

Similar observations apply to the great 
body o. remaining cities and boroughs. 
I find from the same official papers— 
which, be it always remembered, were 
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tion of human knowledge, which offered 
us no other measure of intelligence and 
education, but income. Information— 
sagacity—the fitness for the exercise of 
constitutional franchises, were, he said, to 
be measured only by property; and the 
exact amount of property, which, he thinks, 
implies those electoral qualities, is—three 
shillings and ten-pence a-week! Nay, 
Sir, he expatiated on this theme with 
profuse delight, and called this three-and- 
ten-penny clause ‘‘the most simple and 
beautiful resolution of a political com- 
plexity that the wisdom of man _ ever 
devised,” and congratulated the House, 
that, after all ages and nations had failed 
to discover the true test of electoral ca- 
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pacity, his Majesty’s Ministers had ‘‘ beauti- 
fully” solved the problem into the exact sum 
of three shillings and ten-pence a-week. 
I must repeat, that if the people of Eng- 
land are, as we are told, enamoured of 
such a system, supported by such argu- 
ments as these, the people of England 
have lost their common-sense. But, on 
the contrary, my firm opinion is, that 
when the people of England come to un- 
derstand the Bill, they will find it to be an 
odious and ridiculous massof inconsistency 
and injustice from beginning to end, There 
is not one page of it—hardly one line — 
which does not contain similar absurdities 
to those which I have pointed out. 

I now proceed to the examination of 
another topic—the creation of new bo- 
roughs; and here lam met by the same 
appearances of partiality and favouritism, 
aud the certainty of similar anomalies and 
incongtuities which I have observed upon 
in preceding cases, 1 begin by asking, in 
what county will the smallest of the newly- 
created boroughs be found ? 

I beg the House to observe, I should 
not ask this question, if there were only 
one instance of what, in the face of the 
transaction, appears to be partiality or 
favouritism. I should not have before 
mentioned Cumberland, if it had not stood 
near to Northumberland; nor Northum- 
berland, if it had not been backed by 
Durham, I should not have mentioned 
the case of any one of these places, if the 
whole did not exhibit such an accumu- 
lation of evidence, as would, in my opinion, 
convict any man at the bar of the Old 
Bailey. 

I return, therefore, to my questicn — 
which is the borough, that with the 
sinallest population, has been favoured 
with the Representative privilege? I see 
the name is ready to burst from the lips 
of every Member of this House—it is 
Gateshead! and in which county is this 
fortunate borough situate ?—the answer is 
equally prompt—in Durham! And will 
it be said, that this fact is not an ad- 
ditional ground of suspicion? Every cir- 
cumstance connected with Durham is 
curious and important; it is the county 
of all England which is to receive the 
greatest addition to its Representation, 
with the smallest proportion of population. 
Examine this as you will; read the popu- 
Jation returns backwards or forwards, 
upwards or downwards, multiply, sub- 
tract, or divide—do what you please, but 
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still this is the fact, that Durham is the 
most fayoured of counties; and another 
fact is equally notorious, that the Minister 
the most connected with Durham is sup- 
posed to have had the greatest share in 
framing the provisions of the Bill; so 
that if the people of England are still 
enamoured of the Bill, it must be as some 
hon. Gentlemen even in this House are, 
who vote—aye, and speak for it still, 
without having read it, and, which is less 
surprising, without understanding it. 

I think I am well authorized in saying, 
that Gentlemen vote and speak for the 
Bill without having read it, by what 
passed in an early part of this evening, 
when the gallant member for Milborne 
Port (Colonel Maberly) took upon him- 
self to reply to the speech which my learned 
friend, the late Attorney-general (Sir J. 
Scarlett) delivered yesterday. That gal- 
lant Officer thought fit to enlighten my 
learned friend on points of Jaw, and to 
correct him in point of fact. My learned 
friend had complained of the hardship 
imposed on Sherifis by the necessity im- 
posed on them of erecting booths, with- 
out having the opportunity of knowing 
whether booths might or might not be re- 
quired. But the galiant Officer rebuked 
my learned friend’s ignorance, and told 
him, that every body knew, that it was the 
common practice at county elections to 
have the nomination a week or so pre- 
vious to the poll ; so that the Sheriff would 
thus have abundance of leisure to inform 
himself as tothe probability of a poll. 
The gallant Officer handled this topic 
with great ingenuity and ability, but un- 
fortunately his ingenuity and ability were 
all quite thrown away, for it turned out 
that the provision which my learned 
friend had objected to, was precisely that 
clause which directs, that the poll should 
in future take place on the day but one 
next following the day of nomination; so 
that it is quite clear that the gallant Offi- 
cer had not only not read the Bill he de- 
fended, but had not even listened to the 
arguments to which he professed to reply. 
Having taken twenty-four hours to pre- 
pare his answer to my Learned Friend, I 
think it a pity that the gallant Officer did 
not employ one short half-hour of the time 
in reading the clause upon which he was 
about to expend so much argument and 
eloquence. 

l now, Sir, come to another very im- 
portant merit attributed to the Bill by its 
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advocates—I mean the saving of expense. 
The noble Lord, the Member for North- 
amptonshire, dwells with great compla- 
cency on the great advantage which this 
Bill will confer on the country, by di- 
minishing the expenses of elections. Now 
let us see how this is likely to be. Under 
the Bill there may be fifteen polling places 
kept open for two days. Under the pre- 
sent system there can be but one polling 
place kept open for fifteen days. Now 
twice fifteen is thirty; so that if my 
arithmetic is right, fifteen polls for two 
days is just double one poll for fifteen days, 
and in that proportion the expense must 
be increased instead of being diminished. 

For Ministers who affect to build up a 
new constitution on the rules of arithmetic, 
it does seem to me that the Noble Lords 
opposite are peculiarly unfortunate in all 
their calculations. 1 really doubt whether 
the Noble Lord oppositeeven yet sees that 
a poll of two days at fifteen places is arith- 
metically equivalent to a poll of thirty 
days at one place, yet I take upon myself 
to assure the Noble Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that such is the fact. 

But, again, under the present system, 
a candidate finding, in the course of the 
first, or the second, or the third day, that 
there is a majority against him, frequently 
gives way, and saves the county, his an- 
tagonist, and himself, the expense and 
trouble of a protracted contest ; but under 
the Bill, how is a candidate, when there 
are fifteen polling places scattered over 
the county, to know whether he has a 
majority, or not? or, even if he should 
find that out before the close of the second 
day, he can save neither time nor expense, 
for the fifteen polls are all at work, and 
the greater part of the expense must have 
been already incurred. Why, Sir, an un- 
fortunate county candidate will, hereafter, 
not be able to come to the hustings with- 
out having built fifteen booths, feed fifteen 
counsel, retained fifteen agents, hired fif- 
teen poll-clerks, collected fifteen tallymen, 
and opened twice or thrice fifteen taverns 
for the refreshment of his friends—and all 
this even though the polling should not 
last two hours; and from these expenses 
there will be no possibility of escaping. 
The boasted celerity of the whole proceed- 
ing will render retreat equally difficult in 
all cases, and the slightest contest will be 
nearly as expensive as the greatest. Iam 
firmly convinced that fit will, in practice, 
be found that these enactments, if ever 
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they were to be brought into operation, 
would more than double the costs of every 
contested county election. 

But, then, says the Noble Lord, the 
voters will not have to travel so far— 
they will not cost so much for convey- 
ance, because the poll will be taken near 
home; but I beg leave to remind the 
Noble Lord of an argument of a directly 
contrary effect, which he used the other 
night when it was proposed by an hon. 
Member on this side of the House to take 
the poll in parishes—the Noble Lord re- 
sisted that proposal, because, said he, 
“You would indeed shorten the distance, 
but ¢hat saving of expense would be more 
than counterbalanced by the increased 
number of poll-clerks and agents which 
would become necessary.” So that the 
Noble Lord himself sets off poll-clerks and 
agents as counterbalancing travelling ex- 
penses? But, after all, will the practical 
working of the Bill diminish travelling ex- 
penses ? I should say quite the contrary. 
I think the expense will be doubled, and 
I think 1 can demonstrate this. 

I presume, that the Noble Lord does not 
mean that the good old custom of the can- 
didates’ appearance before the assembled 
electors is to be abrogated. He admits 
that there will be, nay, that there must 
be, a day and place of nomination, 
where the candidate may meet his 
assembled constituents, to render an 
account of his trust, to explain his parlia- 
mentary conduct, and to solicit a con- 
tinuance of theirfavours. This the Noble 
Lord has more than once admitted to be 
essential. ‘To carry this into effect, the 
electors must travel to the place of nomi- 
nation, which, I presume, will be the 
chief county-town, where the elections are 
at present held. It will be indispensable, 
not only as a matter of delicacy, but also 
as a matter of prudence, that the candi- 
date should wish to see as many of his 
constituents as possible, in order to ascer- 
tain their feelings before he ventures on 
the expensive experiment of a poll; and 
every candidate will, of course, endeavour 
to exhibit all the strengh he can muster— 
the great body of voters will therefore be 
brought to the place of nomination, and 
having held up their hands for their 
favourite candidate, and had a competent 
portion of refreshment—for which, as well 
as for their travelling expenses, the fa- 
vourite candidate must pay—they return 
to the places from whence they came, and 
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two days after must set out again for the 
fifteen polling places where they are finally 
to vote. Inthis way, I say, the travelling, 
and therefore the travelling expenses, will 
be doubled, and I do not see how this is 
to be avoided. There is a constitutional 
necessity that the candidate should meet 
the constituent body. I defy any Eng- 
lish gentleman, or any legislator, who 
knows anything of our political habits and 
feelings, to say, that it is fitting, or pro- 
bable, or even possible, that the candi- 
date should not endeavour to collect the 
constituency at large at the place of nomi- 
nation. Nor can I imagine how this is to 
be done without all the marching and 
countermarching, and all that accumula- 
tion of expense, which J have described. 
If the Bill should pass with such enact- 
ments, I say it is perfectly impossible that 
any one but a madman should contest a 
county; and he must not only be a mad- 
man, but a madman with a prodigality of 
wealth. 

It was suggested in the Committee, by 
some one at this side of the House, that 
there might be a riot during the two days 
that the poll is allowed to be kept open, 
and that one party might get possession of 
the polling-place, and that some provision 
should be made against such an accident 
—but the Noble Lord (Althorp) made as 
light of the danger of a riot as he did of 
the expense which might be incurred be- 
tween the nomination and the poll. I 
have, however, an authority on both these 
subjects which I think will convince the 
Noble Lord that neither of these appre- 
hensions are visionary. I have happened 
to meet in the Garrick Correspondence, 
lately published, a letter from Mr. Arthur 
Murphy, a person very celebrated in his 
day for his literary acquirements, who also 
happened to be a practising barrister—and 
who, in 1767, appears to have been em- 
ployed as counsel in a contested election 
at Northampton ; one of the candidates, I 
rather think, was acertain Lord Althorp— 

[Lord Althorp: I think the right hon. 
Gentleman is mistaken. An election in 
1767 must have been for the town, and my 
father was too young to have been the 
candidate. | 

My reason for supposing that Lord Al- 
thorp was the candidate was, that I did 
not apprehend that Lord Spencer would 
do as much for any other man, as he is 
stated to have done on this occasion. Mr. 
Murphy writes to Mr, Garrick, under 
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the date of the 14th May, 1767 :—‘‘Our 
election is fixed for Thursday, and Lord 
Spencer offers 501. and 60/. for a vote. 
At present the other two Lords have a 
majority, but how matters may fluctuate 
between this and the polling-day, it is im- 
possible to say. I only wish that my 
Lord Spencer may not treat us with a riot 
between this and that time.” Now this 
letter proves not only that there may be 
very considerable expenses incurred be- 
tween the day of nomination and the day 
of election, but. that it is in the power of 
a Lord Spencer to create a riot. I do not 
suspect the Noble Lord of any inclination 
to imitate the turbulence of his ancestors, 
but it is our duty to provide, that no fu- 
ture Lord Spencer should be able, under 
this Bill, by bribery or by riot, to carry 
an election against the interest of the 
peaceable and unbought constituency. 

I next pass to the clause appointing Com- 
missioners; and in what I am about to say 
I beg to be understood as meaning nothing 
personally disrespectful towards any of 
those gentlemen. They are all of them, I 
believe, respectable persons, and I have 
the honour of calling several of them my 
friends. But admitting, as 1 do, the 
force of the eloquent apology which Mr. 
Burke made for political party—and ac- 
knowledging, as I must, that it is neither 
possible, nor perhaps desirable, to banish 
it from a political system like ours—yet, 
when I see the irresistible strength with 
which it operates—how it severs the ties 
of nature -how it obscures the under- 
standing—how it distorts the sight—and 
even warps the heart of the most honour- 
able and most amiable of men—I eannot 
see without alarm any judicial and ad- 
ministrative functions committed to the 
members of a party. Why do Ministers 
decline to trust the most ordinary duties 
of office to those who are opposed to them 
in politics?——-why have they dismissed 
Members of this House because they voted 
against them on the Reform Bill? 1 do 
not blame Ministers for this: it would 
perhaps be impossible for the Ministry to 
conduct a Government, or for their adver- 
saries to keep an Opposition together, if it 
were not for this feeling. All I contend 
for is, that for the same reasons that party 
men are alone employed in political offices, 
it is utterly inconsistent with the feelings 
of human nature or the principles of the 
Constitution, that such persons should be 
intrusted with any duties which partake in 
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any degree of ajudicial character. I have, 
I repeat, great respect for the gentlemen 
who have been appointed Commissioners. 
There are two of them, for instance, Mem- 
bers of this House, hon. friends of mine, 
whom, in the ordinary business of life, I 
would readily trust with my life, my pro- 
perty, or even my honour—yet, on a sub- 
ject like the present, involving party con- 
siderations, I would notconfide in themany 
more than I should in any other political 
partisans. Notwithstanding their high 
and deserved character in all the relations 
of private life, I would not trust them— 
nor should I myself expect to be trusted 
by them—with the decision ofa Turnpike 
Bill, if it assumed a colour of politicalparty. 

There are, I say, the names of two 
Members of Parliament, and of two only, 
in this list of Commissioners. Now it is 
worth while to inquire what could have 
guided the views of his Majesty’s Minis 
ters in their selection of these two Mem- 
bers? I admit that their talents are con- 
siderable, and their respectability unde- 
niable; but there are many others as able, 
as respectable, JI am forced, therefore, 


to look elsewhere for the special cause of 


their selection, and I ask, who was the 
county Member, unconnected with office, 
who took the largest share in promoting 
the progress of the Reform Bill? Who 
was the county Member unconnected with 
office, who sat with the most active as- 
siduity by the side of a Noble Lord, and, 
when difficulties arose, with respect to 
certain parts of the Bill relating to the 
county with which the hon. Member is 
connected, who stood forward as the Noble 
Lord’s assistant and sponsor? Who was 
the county Member—almost the only 
county Member—who favoured the House 
with his testimony and his opinion on the 
boundaries and connexions of boroughs ; 
—It was my hon. friend the member for 
Staffordshire (Mr. Littleton); and he is 
the single county Member whose name is 
placed in this Commission. 

Now let me turn to another hon. friend, 
Who, wasthe Gentleman, who, when we 
were debating that a certain borough 
should stand in schedule A, volunteered 
his testimony in favour of the Ministerial 
proposition, and, from his personal ex- 
perience, took upon himself to state, that 
the borough in question was not entitled 
to have a Representative? Who was it 


that, on other similar occasions, gave, I 
know not which to call it, his evidence or 
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ters thought proper tofollow? There was 
one Member, and, as I recollect, one only 
who did so—and that one, that only one, 
my hon. friend and former Colleague, 
the member for Bodmin (Mr. Gilbert)— 
is included in this Commission. The 
Ministry, then, I say, have selected the 
two Members, unconnected with office, 
who particularly distinguished themselves 
in favour of this Bill. 

But this is not all. The town of Wal- 
sall, it may be remembered, is the smal- 
lest town—(Gateshead is the smailest bo- 
rough, but Walsall is the smallest town) 
—to which a Representative is given ; it 
contained only 5,500 inhabitants, and 
when I objected to Walsall, as not falling 
within the Ministerial line, who stood up 
in defence of it? Why, my hon. friend 
the Commissioner (Mr. Littleton) will not 
do his duty,—he will break faith with this 
House, and particularly with me, if he 
does not go down and superintend the 
construction of this new borough of Wal- 
sall. During the whole discussion of the 
case of Walsall, so well did my hon, 
friend understand it, so much better, in- 
deed, did he understand it than his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, that the Ministers left 
the debate—and they could not do better— 
inthe hands of my hon. friend the Com- 
missioner. My hon, friend, the Mem- 
ber and Commissioner, is popular every- 
where; but, if there is any place where 
my hon. friend the Commissioner is pe- 
culiarly popular, it is in this new borough 
of Walsali—which is near his residence 
and adjacent to his property, and there- 
fore all the world must agree that he is the 
fittest—because he must be the most im- 
partial — man in England to assign its 
limits, and appoint its constituency. 

The next name I shall mention is that of 
the right hon. the Lord Chief Baron of 
Scotland, Mr. Abercrombie—an excellent 
man, but I protest I should have as soon 
expected to have found the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s name in the list. Sooner, 
indeed; for the Archbishop might possibly 
know something about the boundaries of 
Lambeth, and could, at least, attend the 
Board without any neglect of local duties. 
But this Commissioner is the Lord Chief 
Baron of Scotland—a Judge of the land, 
or what is worse, of another land,—and 
he is to be dragged from his proper duties 
and his local jurisdiction, through all the 
labour, through all the embarrassment 
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—through all the low details—through all 
the party squabbles, and through all the 
odious.suspicions that belong to the dis- 
charge of a duty of this contentious nature. 
I can only say, that if, when I and others, 
who are now around me, sat on the oppo- 
site benches, we had proposed to mix up 
a Judge with such party concerns, and to 
make him, if not a political partisan, at 
least a political inquisitor, we should have re- 
ceived the most violent castigation fromthose 
who now sit on the Ministerial benches; 
and we should have deserved it. I dosee 
in this measure a degradation of the judi- 
cial character hitherto unknown in this 
country; and I lament it, not only on the 
ground that it is a degradation inflicted on 
the public station, but because I consider 
it as an imputation on the character of the 
Chief Baron of Scotland himself. I am 


doubly sorry to see so honourable a per- | 


son, and the son of so glorious a father, 
degraded into a political machine, and 
subjected to the risk of sullying at once 
his own judicial ermine, and that of the 
ennobled hero from whom he has sprung. 
But I may be asked, can the Commission- 
ers really effect any political object? Can 
their decision effect any partly purpose? 
I say they can. Let us suppose that two 
or three of these Commissioners had been 
Tories—for my objections apply equally to 
all party-men, whether Whig or Tory— 
suppose, then, three ‘Tory Commissioners 
were sent down to constitute the borough 
of Tavistock,—suppose them to feel, not 
unnaturally, indignant at seeing, that 
while all the Tory boroughs in England 
were swept away, the Duke of Bedford’s 
close borough of Tavistock was likely to 
become closer than ever; and suppose 
these Tory Comniissioners to resolve to 
throw into the existing borough (which 
stands upon, perhaps, a hundred acres) 
acircle of ten miles round that town,— 
what would be the consequence? It would 
almost inevitably destroy the influence 
which now prevails in Tavistock, and the 
Duke of Bedford would then share the fate 
of his Tory competitors. It is mere non- 
sense, then, to talk of sending men, in- 
fluenced by party-spirit, to perform the 
duty which devolves upon these Com- 
missioners, and to suppose that duty can 
be performed without exciting, at the least, 
suspicion, when one recollects the cer- 
tainty with which they could promcte the 
interest of a political friend, or injure the 
interest of a political opponent, by select- 
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ing 200 or 300 electors from a Whig or a 
Tory property, as the case maybe. The 
House cannot have forgotten the remark- 
able avowal made by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, on the subject of the new bo- 
rough of Whitehaven, when he confessed, 
that the general Ministerial rule was, in 
that single case departed from, in order to 
defeat the influence of Tory property which 
happened to lie in itsneighbourhood. What 
an instruction to the Commissioners! 

I proceed to the other Commissioners. 
After the name of the Chief Baron of 
Scotland, I find that of a gallant officer— 
his Majesty’s Quarter-Master General— 
who, upon the formation of the present 
Administration, occupied more of the 
public eye and ear, perhaps, than any 
other person—more even than the Lord 
Chancellor himself. I remember that, at 
that time, a letter was handed about, said 
to have been written by the noble Earl at 
the head of the Ministry, requesting this 
gallant person to accept a high office—a 
Cabinet office—in the Government ; and 
stating, moreover, that the acceptance of 
this offer was considered by the writer as 
essential to the stability and success of 
the Administration then about to be 
formed. ‘This eminent person did not 
accept the situation thus tendered to him, 
for reasons and upon grounds which I 
should have liked to have amused the 
House by stating; but, although not at 
all foreign to the matter in hand, it would 
now occupy too much time. This eminent 
person, however, did not accept the office 
that was tendered to him; but it was from 
no want of party-feeling—nor from any 
difference of political opinion with the 
noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment. He refused, however, the office of 
Master-Gencral of the Ordnance with a 
seat in the Cabinet, and we saw no more 
of this gallant and eminent person until 
we beheld him emerging from his dignified 
retirement in the less dignified character 
of seventh travelling Commissioner, under 
the 23rd Clause of the Reform Bill. How 
are the mighty fallen! This eminent per- 
son, who, a little year ago, refused the 
highest military command and a seat in 
the Cabinet, is now to be employed under 
six commanding civilians, in finding out 
how many ¢en-pound houses there may be 
discoverable in Westbury or Thirsk. I 
do wonder that this eminent person should 
have accepted such an office ; but if I am 
surprised that he has taken such—a coms 
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mand I cannot call it—but such a service 
—I am still more surprised, since it has 
been admitted by the noble Lords oppo- 
site, that there should be something like 
impartiality on the face of the commission, 
to find that one so intimately connected 
with their party—not to say their faction 
—as to have been proposed for their Ca- 
binet—should have been placed, by them 
in this station of presumed impartiality. 
But I proceed with the list. Since this 
Bill has been under discussion, it may be 
remembered, that there has been an Elec- 
tion Committee sitting on the case of the 
borough of Great Grimsby. Two gallant 
friends of mine were declared not duly 
elected, and a new election took place. 
Grimsby, be it recollected, is placed in 
schedule B, and is one of those boroughs 
which will require the assistance of the 
Commissioners to establish the amount of 
its future constituency. A certain noble- 
man (my Lord Yarborough) is known to 
have long exercised a powerful interest in 
the elections for the borough of Grimsby ; 
and, on the late election, he sent down 
two very able and respectable persons, 
with every possible recommendation—ex- 
cept their politics—to stand for the vacant 
seat. With all their claims, however, and 
all the interest of my Lord Yarborough, 
those Gentlemen were defeated. The Re- 
form Bill, to which they were zealous 
friends, hung, I am told, like a millstone 
round their necks, and they sank—but 
they sank to rise again, like the gallant 
officer, where we should have least ex- 
pected to see them. It is usual with a 
party to give their defeated candidate civil 
speeches, and to endeavour to soften the 
mortification of such a defeat; but his 
Majesty’s Government applied the most 
extraordinary plaister in this case I ever 
heard of. To heal his wounded honour, 
and console him for his fall, they have 
made one of the defeated candidates of 
Great Grimsby another of these Commis- 
sioners ; and there is nothing but his own 
decency and modesty (and I am sure the 
hon. Gentleman possesses both these qua- 
lities) which can prevent him from exer- 
cising the extensive authority which he 
will derive under this Bill, in that very 
place where he appeared only three weeks 
ago as the defeated candidate of a de- 
feated interest. If that hon. Gentleman 
is above being swayed by any circum- 
stances connected with the late election, 
to which he was a party, still I would say, 
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that it is not consistent with common 
decency, to send that person to Great 
Grimsby to execute the duties which will 
devolve upon him under this Bill. But 
that is not all :—Mr. Bellenden Kerr, the 
gentleman just alluded to, could not go 
to Great Grimsby as a candidate without 
an agent, and he selected a very active, 
and, no doubt, a very respectable one. 
This agent, I am satisfied, made himself 
intimately acquainted with all the details 
of the borough, its history and_ politics. 
He perambulated the bounds—he cate- 
chised the voters ; he knew whether John 
Jenks lived in his father’s house or his 
own, and whether Peter Wilkins or his 
brother Isaac paid the last Michaelmas 
rate. Idare say he performed his duty 
as an active and zealous agent, and that 
his employer, with such an agent, would 
have been fortunate, if it were not for the 
circumstance I have already hinted at. 
I can imagine, when the business was 
talked of afterwards at Lincoln’s-Inn, and 
that some legal friend said to this gentle- 
man, ‘ God bless me! Tallants, how is it 
that, with Lord Yarborough’s interest, and 
your own auspicious name, you should 
have been defeated at Great Grimsby ?””— 
I have no doubt Mr. Tallants replied, with 
something of professional pique, but still 
most truly—‘ Oh! it was no fault of mine 
—we failed entirely from professing to 
support that damned Reform Bill.” Well, 
if there was a plaister required for the 
political honour of the candidate, there 
was also one required for the professional 
credit of his agent, and he, too, is made 
a Commissioner. 

The House seem incredulous; but I do 
assure them, that of the two gentlemen, 
of the names of Kerr and Tallants, who 
appear in this most impartial list of Com- 
missioners, one is the defeated candidate 
for Great Grimsby, one of the boroughs 
to be visited, and the other is his election- 
eering agent. 

But if the auspicious name of Mr. Tal- 
lants favoured his appointment, the same 
reason can hardly be assigned for the 
selection of the Rev. Mr. Sheepshanks. 
I know nothing of the reverend gentle- 
man—I doubt whether I ever heard his 
name before—I am sure I never shall 
forget it. I have heard, since I came into 
the House, that he is a very able man, a 
tutor at a college, and a person of con- 
siderable acquirements ; but that—in ad- 
dition to these merits, which certainly are 
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not those which, in my opinion, would 
designate him for an office of this kind— 
he is known to be a strong political par- 
tisan. This is, as the whole Bill is framed, 
but a minor objection—my more serious 
complaint is, that it is a degradation to 
place a minister of religion in such a situ- 
ation—that it is almost a desecration of 
his character. However unobjectionable 
he might otherwise be, I consider it to be 
most improper to impose upon a clergy- 
man the performance of these secular, and 
worse than secular, duties. I may be told, 
perhaps, that he is a clergyman who hangs 
loosely on society, and that he has no 
tithes to gather and no souls to cure; but 
still I say that he is, from his clerical cha- 
racter, an improper person to be mixed 
up in such miscellaneous proceedings as 
these. 

My right hon. friend near me (Sir 
Robert Peel) suggests, as an excuse for 
Ministers, that they have only named the 
reverend gentleman to a “ travelling fel- 
lowship ;” and it would be well for them 
if the whole transaction could be passed 
off as a mere pleasantry :—but I have 
done with the Rev. Mr. Sheepshanks. 

The next name I come to is that of Mr. 
Henry Martin, formerly well known in 
this House. He certainly could not be 
promoted to a travelling fellowship, for, 
if I am not mistaken, neither his age nor 
his health are likely to fit him for any 
activity of locomotion. He was, I believe, 
only the other day, appointed by the pre- 
sent Lord Chancellor a Master in Chan- 
cery; and of course it would be highly 
indecorous to insinuate aught to the pre- 
judice of the political impartiality of a 
gentleman selected for an office so nearly 
judicial. No one who knows anything of 
the eminent and distinguished person now 
presiding over the Court of Chancery 
could hesitate to repudiate at once the 
idea of his promoting to a judicial station 
any man suspected of being a thorough- 
going politician; but I have been long 
enough Member of this House to recollect, 
that this new Master in Chancery was, 
in his day, one of the most ardent party- 
men in Parliament. He was, 1 remember, 
the very corypheus of the Opposition, 
who took the lead in the first motion 
against the Administration of Mr. Per- 
ceval; but he retired from this House and 
from public life, as everybody supposed, 
from age and infirmity. 

This ancient gentleman, my ancient 
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friend, as I believe I might call him (for, 
though differing in politics, I had the 
honour of some private acquaintance with 
him), has suddenly emerged again into 
active life, after a respite of, I should 
think, full fifteen years. I certainly never 
hoped to see him in active business again ; 
but my Lord Chancellor has, it seems, 
dipped him in the fountain of youth, and 
enabled him to perform the duties of not 
only a Master in Chancery, but a riding 
Commissioner; the latter office is well 
selected, for I fear he is quite unable to 
walk. By the way, I should like to know, 
as a mere matter of curiosity, what may 
be the age of the late Master, who has 
been superannuated to make way for my 
ancient friend, whom, to say the truth, I 
should rather have expected to have found 
the subject than the reversioner of a super- 
annuation. It is, however, some consola- 
tion to find that my ancient friend is not 
expected to discharge the duties of a 
Commissioner without assistance, for a 
little lower down, in the list of Commis- 
sioners, stands the name of Mr. Martin, 
junior, who, I understand, is a son of the 
ancient gentleman. ‘The gout, which, as 
every one who sat in this House twenty 
years ago must recollect, afflicted my 
ancient friend, and which I had supposed 
to have totally disabled him for a per- 
ambulating Commissionership, will not be 
a matter of much consequence, since the 
provident care of his Majesty’s Ministers 
has joined his son in the Commission, 
with a view, no doubt, of enabling him to 
transact his father’s business, and to look 
after his father’s little comforts; and so 
what between Mr. Martin the elder, and 
Mr. Martin the younger, the duties of the 
Commission cannot fail of being ably, 
intelligently, and, above all, impartially 
performed. 

I said, I believe, that my hon. friend, 
the member for Staffordshire, had distin- 
guished himself almost alone by his extra- 
official advocacy of the Bill; but the list 
of Commissioners reminds me that I 
should have stated that his hon. col- 
league, the other member for Staffordshire 
(Sir John Wrottesley), had also tried his 
hand in the same line, and was almost 
equally entitled to the honour of being 
appointed a Commissioner. But it was 
felt, 1 suppose, that to have only two 
county Members in the Commission, and 
these two both members for Staffordshire, 
might have excited some unpleasant dis- 
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cussion. To save appearances, therefore, 
Ministers did not appoint the other mem- 
ber for Staffordshire; but as similar merits 
should be similarly rewarded, had he no 
son, no brother, no cousin, or any one 
over whom he could exercise influence, 
who could be nained to represent him in 
the Commission? A reference to the list 
of Commissioners enables me to make an 
attempt to solve this problem ; and I can- 
not but suspect that John Wrottesley, 
Esq. will be found to be the son or the 
brother of the member for Staffordshire. 
Upon my word, the interests of one party 
in Staffordshire seem to have been pretty 
well taken care of; and I advise my hon. 
friend, the member for Tamworth, to keep 
a sharp look out, or he may find, one fine 
morning, that these Commissioners have 
removed his house and estate out of the 
parliamentary limits of the new county of 
Stafford. 

I have now shown that, in the selection 
of this list of Commissioners, the inde- 
pendence of Parliament has been violated 
—the judicial bench has been degraded— 
the Church has been profaned—the law 
has been jugzled—and the Horse Guards, 
in the important person of his Majesty’s 
Quarter-Master-General, has been made 
ridiculous ; there was but one possible step 
further, and it has been taken. 

This House, Sir, the House of Com- 
mons of England, has been advised to 
yield up, if not its priviieges, at least its 
dignity, on a point which it has always 
regarded as of the greatest delicacy, upon 
which it has always been most jealous— 
that of preventing the interference of any 
external authority with its internal consti- 
tution, upon which subject it has never 
suffered either “‘ King or Kaiser,” Peer or 
Prelate, even to whisper an opinion ; but 
now I find in this Commission the name 
of the Clerk of the House of Lords—the 
Clerk of the other branch of the Legis- 
lature is to be intrusted with the power of 
deciding, in this new tribunal, who are to 
be the electors of Members to this House. 
I never could have thought that it could 
have come into the head of any Minister, 
and still less that the House of Commons 
would have submitted to delegate one of 
the most delicate duties connected with 
its privileges to the Clerk of the House of 
Lords. It is, in my opinion, one of the 
most extraordinary propositions ever made 
to this House. I am well acquainted with 
the personal respectability and integrity 
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of this gentleman. He is worthy of all 
private confidence, and he has it ; but, as 
an independent Member of Parliament, I 
always must and will object to make a 
gentleman holding this official situation, 
a judge in a tribunal which is to decide 
questions of election law. 

I have now done with the Commis- 
sioners. I hope that, in the remarks I 
have made upon them, I have not thrown 
out one word—I certainly did not mean 
to do so—in the slightest degree dero- 
gatory to their private characters. What 
| have said is solely in reference to the 
public circumstances in which they happen 
to be placed, and to their fitness for the 
discharge of the additional public duties 
which have been, by this extraordinary 
piece of legislation, intrusted to them. [ 
protest against Judges, Masters in Chan- 
cery, Parliamentary partisans, the King’s 
Quarter-Masters-General, the Clerks of 
the other House of Parliament, and others 
of similar description, being the persons 
to parcel out the constituencies, and to 
influence the Representation of the Com- 
mons of England. I hope—lI believe—I 
am confident, that this monstrous innova- 
tion upon every principle of the Consti- 
tution will fail; but I cannot, on the mere 
probability of its failure, refrain from 
denouncing so mad and profligate an 
attempt, or from holding it up to the 
contempt, the ridicule, and the indigna- 
tion of the House, and of the country. 

My next objection to this Bill is, that 
I see in it an attempt to bring the honour- 
able profession of the law under subjec- 
tion to the Government of the day. I 
revere and honour the profession of the 
law, because I have always found, both in 
history and experience, the members of 
that profession foremost in the defence of 
civil and religious liberty, and the firmest 
asserters of parliamentary and national 
independence ; but, with all my great 
confidence in the integrity of the Bar, I 
cannot consent to place so much legal 
patronage, as this Bill must confer, in the 
power of the Crown; for, disguise it as 
you will, the substantial patronage of this 
department must eventually vest in the 
first legal adviser of the Crown and its 
Ministers—the Lord High Chancellor. I 
cannot refrain from holding up this part 
of the Bill also to the suspicion and dis- 
approbation of the Bar itself, and of the 
country in general. By the proposed 
division of the counties, and by all the 
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new-fangled trumpery which we are now 
going to substitute for the ancient forms 
of our Constitution, we have created sixty- 
eight counties; and to these sixty-eight 
counties, sixty-eight barristers are to be 
appointed annually, to decide votes and 
try election causes. These barristers are, 
at present, to have only five guineas a-day. 
The noble Lord was a little coy at first, 
and proposed pounds ; but then an ama- 
tory whisper was breathed by an hon. 
and learned member of the profession— 
“Oh, do pray make it guzneas.” “No; 
I cannot, indeed ! and indeed, I cannot !” 
replied the noble Lord. ‘* Pray—pray do, 
for the sake of the profession,” rejoined the 
hon. and learned Gentleman; and, at last, 
after a little similar toying, the noble 
Lord, nothing loth, murmured, in the 
soft notes of acquiescence—“ Well, then, 
guineas be it.” 

I will undertake to say, that before 
long, the same sort of gentle violence will 
be urged from some other and higher 
quarter of the profession, and it will be 
said that these five guineas ought to be 
made ten; and when this is done, that 
they ought to be made fifteen, and then, 
peradventure, that they ought to be twenty 
guineas, and twenty guineas they soon 
will be made, and twenty guineas, in my 
opinion, will not be too much for the duty. 
I presume, that, to say nothing of the 
boroughs, none of these sixty-eight coun- 
ties will have fewer than ten, and some 
will have as many as thirty thousand regis- 
tries; and, Jet it be remembered, that these 
sixty-eight barristers will hold these sixty- 
eight courts, and decide these hundreds of 
thousands of cases, not merely for one 
year, but must every year go through this 
species of circuit. This being the case, 
it is easy to foresee that these barristers 
will soon become permanent officers in 
their respective counties, with salaries of 
four, five, or six hundred a-ycar each, 
and in the course of time these will be- 
come most important political function- 
aries, and a most powerful addition to the 
legal patronage of the Crown. Has it 
escaped the recollection of the country, 
that one of the principal reasons that in- 
duced the House of Commons to reject 
the County Courts Bill was, the additional 
patronage that it gave to the Crown in 
the appointment of the forty barristers as 
Judges, and the passing of that otherwise 
most useful Bill was prevented by the 
Jealousy that was felt at the appointment 
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of such a mass of salaried officers. But 
what are we now going todo? Is it not 
proposed to give the Government—for to 
the Government it must eventually fall— 
the appointment of sixty-eight Judges, 
who will no doubt have adequate salaries 
for the performance of their duties, and 
who are to exercise important and influ- 
ential offices in immediate connexion with 
the Representation of the people ? 

I have already trespassed too much on 
the timé of the House, and | will not, 
therefore, venture to go into the consi- 
deration of a number of other details con- 
nected with this Bill, which I had origin- 
ally intended. I had also wished to state 
some further general reasons in opposition 
to this Bill, which is, in my opinion, likely 
to effect a complete revolution in the 
Constitution of the country; but I feel 
that I bave already exhausted the patience 
of the House with the lengthened state- 
ment which I have made. I will, there- 
fore, draw to a conclusion, but not until 
I have satisfied my feelings and my con- 
science by some observations on the 
menacing tone in which some hon. Gen- 
tlemen have permitted themselves to 
anticipate the conduct of the House of 
Lords. 

I am satisfied, Sir, that if we, as ap- 
pears but too certain, should pass this 
Bill, and that the House of Lords should 
be intimidated into the adoption of it, we 
shall have arrived at a period similar to 
that in the history of France, which, at 
the outset of my speech, I called the night 
of insanity ;-—the revolution will have 
commenced, and the experiment of a 
republic will be near at hand. Let me 
not be understood to suppose, that a re- 
public can be permanently established in 
this country. No, Sir, I entertain no 
such opmion—our habits, our manners, 
our good sense, and our political experi- 
ence all forbid it. I only mean to say, 
that an attempt will be made to establish 
a republic; | know that such an attempt 
would ultimately and inevitably fail. But 
in the progress of that failure what may 
happen—- 

“ Through what variety of untried being,— 

Through what new scenes and changes might we 

pass ¢” 

There may be blood, there may be rapine, 
there may be both—I hope not. TI ob- 
serve that one hon, Gentleman, the mem- 
ber for Westminster, expresses some sur- 
prise, and, it seems, disapprobation, that 
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I should make these allusions to such 
contingent dangers. I can only say, in 
reply, that if the hon. Gentleman had at- 
tended to the whole course of the debate, 
he would have known that the allusions 
were not originally mine—I merely echo, 
or, I should rather say, retort the lan- 
guage of those who threaten us with such 
calamities if the Bull be not passed ; 
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while I, in my conscience, believe that; 
there is more danger of such misfortunes | 
from the passing than from the rejection 


of the Bill. 

But, Sir, whatever be the peril, and on 
whichever side it may lie, our first duty is 
truth; and no consideration shall induce 
me to conceal what of danger I see in the 
one course, and what of hope opens to me 
on the other. I do not affect to deny 
that we live in critical and eventful times; 
nay, Sir, it is part of the charge that I 
make against his Majesty’s Ministers, that 
they have led us into these appalling diffi- 
culties. I say the noble Lord who brought 
in this Bill—te ipso judice, te confitente— 
it is you who have created the panic; the 
country, but a year ago, was quiet if not 
contented, and prosperous if not pleased. 
It was the noble Lord and his Colleagues, 
and I only repeat his own previous ad- 
mission, who awakened this fury of Re- 
form, and created such a frenzy in the 
public mind that the strongest, indeed the 
only argument which the friends of the 
Bill urge upon us or the Lords, is—that a 
civil war will ensue if we dare to reject it. 
But I repel that supposition, as well from 
my confidence in the returning good sense 
of the people of England whenever they 
have been momentarily ied astray, as from 
the peculiar circumstances by which the 
present agitation was created. The danger 
has not sprung from the spontaneous dis- 
satisfaction of the nation, it has been 
created by the unjustifiable temerity of 
the Ministry—by the introduction of this 
revolutionary Bill—by the votes of the 
late and present Parliament—by the angry 
dissolution—by the anarchical elections— 
by the instigation of the Government— 
and, above all, by the abuse of the sacred 
name and authority of the Monarch! 

The people of England are not turbulent, 
but they are excited by a rash and inex- 
perienced Administration. The people of 
England are not revolutionary, they only 
echo the opinions, and follow in the train 
of the constituted authorities. The peo- 
ple of England are not thirsty of blood, or 
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prone to rapine, but they have been told 
from the Ministerial Bench of this House, 
and they have been told even from the 
Throne, that their enthusiasm is patriot- 
ism—that in supporting the Reform Bill 
they were supporting the King, and that 
their violence in favour of this revolution- 
ary measure is the most acceptable proof 
of loyalty and affection. 

From these causes of the ferment we 
are led to the cure; the power which has 
given the wound can heal it; and I hesi- 
tate not with perfect confidence to predict, 
that if the other House of Parliament does 
its duty firmly and fearlessly, the country 
will be saved. We, at least, of the mi- 
nority, have the consciousness of having 
done ours through a struggle of unparal- 
leled length and difficulty, and against a 
numerical majority, that in any less vital 
case would have deterred us from perse- 
vering in a contest predestinated from its 
outset to be fruitless; but, after all our 
ineffectual labours—-our baffled efforts— 
our signal defeats, I own that I would rather 
be, as I am, one of this consistent and 
conscientious, though defeated minority, 
than be reckoned in that extraordinary 
majority which, a few nights since, voted 
to retain Aldborough in schedule B, and 
within five minutes after voted to condemn 
the exactly similar case of Downton into 
schedule A. 

I know well that such votes as this were 
necessary to pass the Bill, but what a 
Bill must it be which required from its 
supporters such sacrifices! I admit, that 
those who were anxious to carry the Bill, 
acted most wisely in declining to examine 
its details. Desirous of concurring in 
their votes upon it, they had no other 
course than to shut their eyes and not 
open their mouths; for, on the rare oc- 
casions on which they did, collisions or 
differences of opinions inevitably arose, 
which endangered the very existence of 
the majority. To-night, when the padlock 
which has been so long set on their lips 
has been removed—when the hitherto 
silent supporters of the Bill have ventured 
to become its advocates, we have seen 
enough to show that, had this free expres- 
sion of opinion begun earlier, the Bill 
never could have reached its present stage. 
Of all its adherents, who have spoken in 
this debate, not one, or I believe only one, 
has declared himself fully satisfied with its 
provisions. Some hon. Members, even, 
did not hesitate to treat the Bill for which 
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they are about to vote with a severity of 
criticism and expression not exceeded by 
its most zealous antagonist. I have seen, 
also, a considerable effect already pro- 
duced on the minds, though not on the 
votes, of hon. Gentlemen in this House, 
by the unanswered and unanswerable 
arguments of my hon. friends; and I re- 
joice to believe that they have had a some- 
what similar effect in the country. 

I am not one of those who venture to 
talk confidently of a reaction—I am not 
sufficiently informed of the state of public 
opinion, to say that it has already changed, 
but I will venture to assert, that it soon 
will change ; as enthusiasm cools, reason 
revives, and whenever reason revives, the 
popularity of this monstrous Bill is gone. 
Our debates have not altered many votes 
in this House, but they have shaken many 
opinions; so I believe they have in the 
country at large. Sure I am, that the dis- 
cussions in this House have prepared the 
public mind to listen with more than usual 
attention and respect to that which is 
about to commence in the House of 
Lords. 

We have not been able to gain the 
victory, but I hope we have contributed 
to enable the Peers to do so; and I can 
have no doubt that, as we have performed 
our duties, so the Lords will perform 
theirs, in spite of the dangers, real or ima- 
ginary, with which weak or wicked coun- 
sellors are attempting to terrify them. It 
were a libel to suspect them of being ca- 
pable of yielding to such menaces! and I 
say, that if the hereditary portion’of the 
Legislature performs its part with zeal and 
honesty—if it is faithful to its station, its 
duties, and its honour, I have no fear for 
England. 

1 have always regarded as the peculiar 
constitutional excellence of the House of 
Lords, that it is removed from the imme- 
diate impulse of that popular excitement 
which will occasionally disturb the judg- 
ment of every free people—which, from 
the very constitution and nature of a re- 
presentative government, is felt in a some- 
times dangerous degree even in this House. 
On that august assembly neither hollow 
flattery nor insulting menaces will have 
any effect; they know and appreciate 
their station and their duties. Firm in 
their own hereditary honour, they are not 
to be blown about by squally gusts of po- 
pular inconsistency : 
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Intaminatis fulget honoribus, 
Nec sumit aut ponit secures, 
Arbitrio popularis aure. 


Why is it, that a Constitution so demo- 
cratic In some of its general principles as 
ours, has yet invested one branch of the 
Legislature with such aristocratical privi- 
leges? Why is the Peerage surrounded 
with such transcendent distinctions of 
personal dignity? and why are these per- 
sonal distinctions still further enhanced 
by being hereditary? Why are they 
robed in ermine, and reverenced as the 
highest tribunal of law as well as legisla- 
tion? Why are they treated, in social in- 
tercourse, with a degree of respect that 
may seem almost unbecoming a free peo- 
ple? And why, as a public body, do we 
surround them with some portion of that 
majesty—I had almost said that sanctity, 
which environs the Throne, at the steps 
of which it is their privilege to hold their 
august assembly? All these distinctions 
are conferred on them less for their sakes 
than for ours. They are thus honourably 
segregated from their fellow citizens, that 
they may not be involved in the vortex of 
the popular current. ‘They are raised so 
high that they may have a more exten- 
sive view—that they may be able to exer- 
cise a calmer judgment, and to form a 
more deliberate opinion on the crowded 
and tumultuous scenes which may be 
passing below them. 

These are considerations upon which 
the superiority of the Lords is acquiesced 
in by the Commons of England; these 
are the reasons that the Members of this 
House, admitting no personal superiority 
in any man or body of men, are content 
to follow you, Sir, when, with a kind of 
proud humility, we present ourselves at 
the Bar of the House of Lords, to receive 
from the Woolsack the commands of the 
Sovereign. Are we degraded—are we 
humiliated by this? No—we, who are in- 
ferior to none in this country, and supe- 
rior to those of any other country which 
is not free, do not think ourselves de- 
graded by thus giving the example of 
order and obedience to all the other gra- 
dations of society, by thus contributing 
our exemplary aid to the smooth and 
steady working of the political machine, 
and by joining our cheerful consent in the 
full and accordant harmony which results 
from and attests the well-regulated influ- 
ences of every constitutional power. 

In what crisis of public affairs will it 
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ever be.permitted to the Peers to exercise 
their deliberative functions if it be denied 
to them now? or are they henceforward 
to understand that they must confine their 
independence to amending a Turnpike 
Act, or criticising a Bankrupt Bill? Such 
trifles for a little longer they may be al- 
lowed to employ themselves upon; but 
as a deliberative council of the nation, their 
functions are at an end for ever, if, either 
from error of judgment or by poorness of 
spirit, they should on this occasion be in- 
timidated or misled from the exercise of 
their constitutional rights. 

It is, Sir, for occasions of this very 
kind that the peculiar power of the Lords 
has been created. On great and vital 
questions, when the parties in the State 
and the people in the country are strongly 
divided and violently agitated, the Lords 
should intervene, like Judges or Arbitra- 
tors, to see that the matter in dispute be 
discussed with temper, and decided by 
justice; and surely there never was a 
question that required a calmer considera- 
tion, or deserved a more deliberate judg- 
ment than that which is now in discussion; a 
question which divides the public mind 
more than any question that has ever oc- 
curred—a question on which public opinion 
was so nearly balanced, that, as I before 
stated, out of 36,000 electors who polled 
at various contests in the last election, 
there was only a majority of 1,600 found 
in favour of it; a question in which the 
opinions of Members of this House differ 
to an extent never known before—a ques- 
tion in which the late Parliament was di- 


vided, in the proportion of 302 to 301. 
(the miserable unit, by which the majority | 
was gained, being of a character on which, | 


if this were the time, I should have much 
to say)—a question the most important 
that has ever agitated the hopes or fears 
of the people of this country—a question 
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which they must rise victorious, or rise no 
more—now or never! 

Sir, I have been educated in a consti- 
tutional reverence for the House of Lords, 
second in order, but not differing in prin- 
ciple, from that which I feel for the Throne. 
I see in that august body the real con- 
necting bond between the King and the 
people—the conservative principle of our 
mixed Constitution. I respect the func- 
tions which have been allotted to it, and I 
am proud of the integrity and courage 
with which it has exercised them. I have 
rejoiced to see the honour with which it is 
regarded, and which it has deserved, by a 
long and not merely unblemished, but 
splendid course of public service—I have 
augured well for the permanence of our 
national prosperity when I have seen this 
assembly successively transferring, as it 
were, to the House of Lords, as pledges of 
confidence—I had almost said of affec- 
tion—our brightest ornaments. I have 
exulted to see the most eminent talents 
and services in this House rewarded, in 
the public opinion and in their own, 
by the dignity of the Peerage ; and to be- 
lieve that any public man, whatever might 
be his abilities and his services, would— 
until, perhaps, within the last few days, have 
considered that dignity as a species of na- 
tional recompense\for the highest public 
merit. 

These are the feelings with which I am 
actuated towards the Peerage, and these 
are the feelings which inspire me with 





confidence that, on the great matter now 
in question, the House of Lords will exer- 
cise its accustomed wisdom, will exert its 
ancient fortitude, and will vindicate its 
hereditary honour ; but if it were possible 
that insults and menaces should deter 
them from their duty—if intimidation 
should shake them—if fear, in the mask 
|of prudence, should mingle amongst 


even more important than that of the Re- | them—ifthey could forget theirmost sacred 
volution of 1688, or of the settlement of | duty in the mean calculations of personal 


the Crown of these realms on the House 
of Hanover! It is on such a question, and 
it isin such circumstances, that the House 
of Lords ought to feel that their inter- 
vention is peculiarly appropriate, I will 
even venture to add, indispensably neces- 
sary—this is the conjuncture for which 
they were specially constituted—this is the 
hour of trial-—not so much of our trial, as 
of theirs—this is the final contest on 
which they must decide, if they hope ever 
to decide again-—this is the struggle, from 


advantage—if they were to abandon that 
post for the defence of which they have 
' been specially enrolled, and by anticipation 
rewarded—if, for a phantom of precarious 
safety, they should part with the solid 
power with which they are invested, and 
thus exhibit themselves equally unworthy 
and unfit for the duties to which the 
Constitution destines them—-then I too, 
in spite of all my ancient feelings and 
predilections, I too, would be against a 
House of Lords. 
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But I have no such apprehensions ; and 
this melancholy hypothesis has been sug- 
gested to my mind, not by any suspicion 
of the firmness of the House of Lords, but 
by the audacious and unconstitutional 
menaces by which ihey are assailed, and 
the false, hypocritical, and poisonous ad- 
vice by which they have been insulted. 
They will despise and defeat both; and 
if they are in their consciences convinced 
that the Bill is, as I believe it to be, preg- 
nant with national calamity—they will 
resist all menaces, defeat all fraud, and will 
boldly and bravely, and as becomes the 
Barons of England, reject the Bill. 

And what will follow ? Blood—plunder 
—civil war? No, Sir; the very supposi- 
tion is a libel on the people—nay, I would 
say, on the friends of the Bill; for what 
hope could we have that they would re- 
verence a new Constitution, whe would 
thus, on the first provocation, violate the 
old? Will future laws bind those who are 
strong and wicked enough to overthrow 
all that exist? No, Sir; even if the peo- 
ple of England be as devotedly enamoured 
of the Bill as they are (I believe falsely) 
represented to be, they would, however 
they might lament its failure, still rever- 
ence the constitutional authority which, 
in the legitimate exercise of its judgment 
and its conscience, had suspended its pro- 
gress, It might be re-produced—re-dis- 
cussed—urged again and again on our 
attention with all the warmth of zeal and 
all the force of conviction, but we should 
have no appeal to force. 

But if I could for a moment admit the 
probability of such an extremity, what 
should be its effect on our minds, but 
only to invigorate and fortify us to resist- 
ance? If force is to be employed, where 
will it end? If directed against the Lords, 
how long will it spare the King and the 
Commons? When the Peers shall be ex- 
pelled from their curule chairs, shall we 
be allowed to sit on these benches ? How 
long was it after the House of Lords had 
been abrogated, that Cromwell burst 
armed into this place, and, standing al- 
most in the spot whence I am addressing 
you, commanded his soldiers to “ take 
away this bauble?” [Mr. Croker, who 
standing near the Tuble, here touched 
the mace.| Let those, above all, who 
would countenance the employment of 
force, beware. Violence done to the 
Lords would be a sure prelude of violence 
to the Commons. Does history—does 
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experience, afford a single instance in 
which those who had incited a rabble to 
outrage and spoliation, were not, in their 
turn, and at no long interval, sacrificed 
by the passions which they themselves had 
inflamed—unlamented victims of atroci- 
ties which their own folly had instigated ? 

The House of Lords have often found 
themselves in contradiction to the will of 
the majority of the people, but they were 
firm; and when the frenzy of the moment 
subsided, the sobered voice of the nation 
thanked them for having thus exercised 
their moderating power. Thus it was at 
the Revolution, and thus again at the 
establishment of the House of Hanover, 
How infinitely less important were those 
once engrossing questions, to that on 
which we have now to decide! Those 
were temporary, almost, I might say, 
personal questions, which would have 
naturally decayed with the progress of 
time, and died with the men by whom 
they were raised ; but the present question 
involves principles of eternal application, 
which may be felt in all times, and by 
the remotest posterity. Let us emulate 
the wise and noble courage of our ances- 
tors, and act, in this great and vital ques- 
tion, with the same judgment and con- 
stancy that they exerted on the more tem- 
porary interests to which [ have alluded : 
—they are gone, and we are going !—but 
let us take care that, like them, we leave 
the Constitution of our country unimpaired 
behind us. Let us take care that, when 
we go, we may look back upon our course 
with a self-approving conscience—let us 
have the pride and the consolation of hav- 
ing preserved those institutions which we 
inberited from our fathers, and of having 
transmitted to our children the same li- 
berty, the same glory, and the same pros- 
perity which our ancestors left to us,—let 
us take care that there be not inscribed on 
our tomb that opprobrious epitaph which 
was applied to a Parliament in ancient 
days, of having been Parliamentum insa- 
num. If such opprobrium is to attach to 
any portion of this House, it will, at least, 
not be the honourable friends who sit 
around me, who, without any prospect of 
power, and, I believe, I may add, with- 
out any wish for place — without any 
hope of popularity — without any ex- 
pectation, or any wish, of any other 
reward than the approbation of our own 
consciences, have defended, to the best of 
our manhood, that Constitution which we 
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believe to be inseparably united, linked, 
and, as it were, bound up with the pros- 
perity of our country. 

If the Bill be rejected by the House of 
Lords in the exercise of its constitutional 
duty, the Commons will, I confidently 
anticipate, not be wanting in theirs. We 
shall pay to the decision of the other 
House the respect which we demand for 
our own. We shall exhibit to the imita- 
tion of the people an instance of that con- 
stitutional subordination which is the basis 
of all society, and we shall, by our pre- 
cepts and example, teach them that, 
without such a gradation of obedience to 
law and of acquiescence in authority, no 
country can have any guarantee for its 
peace, its prosperity, its glory, for its 
foreign independence, or its domestic 
liberty. 

I deny not that the prospect before us 
is awful—I am not blind to the darkness | 
of the tempest which seems gathering 
around us, but I see above the clouds the 
star of the Constitution shining in distant 
but clear serenity; I hail its prophetic 
brilliancy, and feel inspired by a sacred 
hope, that by its saving guidance we shall 
weather the gale, and ride triumphant 
through the storm. 

Mr. Stanley said, that though he 
differed from the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just satdown upon most of the 
topics which he had introduced into his 
very eloquent and discursive speech, yet 
there was one declaration in it with which 
he most cordially agreed ; and that declara- 
tion was, that though the prospect around 
was dark and lowering, the star of the 
Constitution was still shining above us 
and about us, and that by following its 
guidance we should still be able to weather 
the storm and to ride safely at last in our 
wished-for haven. He believed that these 
expectations of the right hon. Gentleman 
would be fully verified, and that they 
would be verified as soon as ever it was 
decreed that this Bill should pass into law, 
The right hon. Gentleman, at the outset 
of his speech had much depreciated his 
own ability and talents. At that he was 
not surprised, for it was one of the ordi- 
nary tricks of ambitious rhetoricians. He 
was, however, much surprised at what 
followed, for he certainly did not expect 
to hear the right hon. Gentleman offer 
an apology for his shrinking modesty. 
Whilst the right hon. Gentleman was 
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apology, he might have offered one for the 
ingenuity which he was going to display 
in evading the real bearings of this ques- 
tion: for after the overpoweringly eloquent 
speech of his hon. friend the member for 
Calne, who had entered upon the de- 
tails of this Bill with all the brilliance of 
a finished orator, and all the knowledge of 
an accomplished statesman, the right hon. 
Gentleman had flinched in the most extra- 
ordinary way from the subject altogether, 
had avoided all its great principles‘ and 
had read to that House a funeral oration 
over the dying efforts of opposition, and to 
the House of Lords a lesson as to the 
manner in which it ought to treat this Bill, 
which would now soon make its appear- 
ance before their Lordships. In dealing 
with the Bill, the right hon. Gentlemen 
had confined himself to cutting a few 
jokes on the names of the commissioners, 
and to a few cavils on the petty details of 
the Bill. To one gentleman who was 
afflicted with the gout, to another gentle- 
man who bore the uncouth but homely 
name Gf Sheepshanks, to the case of the 
borough of Downton, to the case of the 
borough of St. Germains—all, except the 
gout, fair subjects of discussion — the 
right hon. Gentleman had returned with 
the most unenviable pertinacity. All the 
other points in the Bill had been discussed 
over and over again in the committee. At 
that stage the right hon. Gentleman had 
not said a word upon them, but now-— 

Mr. Croker said that he had reserved to 
himself the right of discussing these points 
on the 3d reading of the Bill. 

Mr Stanley did not know any process by 
which the right hon. Gentleman could so 
construe the orders of the House as to re- 
serve to himself a right of discussing these 
points on the third reading of the Bill. 
But the fact was, that the Bill had been 
read a third time already, and it was now 
quite hopeless for the right hon. Gentle- 
man to carry any amendment on the Bill 
inasmuch as the question now was, that 
this Billdo now pass. In this dreadful 
state of the question, it was some satisfac- 
tion to see the right hon. Gentleman, 
after all his pathetic declamation on the 
grave perils which at present surrounded 
the State, able to turn his attention to such 
light subjects as those which he had intro- 
duced into a discussion to which they did 
not belong, and not unwilling to give the 
House a merry tune upon his fiddle, 
even though he stated that Rome was 
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burning. If any stranger had walked 
into the House, and had listened to 
the two first hours of the right hon, Gen- 
tleman’s speech, could he have imagined, 
from the comic gestures and buoyant tones 
in which ‘he delivered his speech, that he 
was discussing the last stage of a measure 
which he considered more important even 
than the glorious Revolution of 1688? 
In the details which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had offered to the House, he had 
nade some mis-statements so extravagant 
that he (Mr. Stanley) wondered how he 
could venture to put them before the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman had 
again brought under the notice of the 
House, the old charge, which had been 
refuted by facts and repelled with indig- 
nation and contempt by the House, that 
Ministers had been swayed by base and 
corrupt motives in selecting the towns and 
boroughs for the different schedules. The 
right hon. Gentleman had referred to the 
case of St. Germain’s ; but he had totally 
forgotten the case of Downton. He had 
said, that the case of Westbury was one in 
which Ministers showed extravagant par- 
tiality. He stated that Westbury contained 
2,600 inhabitants, but even if it were so, 
that would raise it above the line. But by 
reference to the returns, it would be found 
that Westbury contained a population of 
6,800 souls, Then, said the right hon. 
Gentleman, there were only fourteen 
houses of the proper class in it—that was 
going upon confessedly erroneous returns. 
By returns of a later date it appeared 
that the borough and parish of Westbury 
contained 310 102. householders. The 
right hon. Gentleman occupied much 
time in comparing Suffolk with Durham, 
Essex with Cumberland, and other coun- 
ties, as little favoured, as he imagined, as 
the former, with those who had been more 
favoured, and wound up his comparison 
by a joke borrowed from, if indeed it was 
not in the first instance lent to, a certain 
publication which every Sunday for a con- 
siderable time past had amused its readers 
by the question of ‘“ What will they say 
at Cockermouth?” He would not follow 
the right hon. Gentleman in his com- 
parison of the counties, for his whole 
argument only went toshew that the Bill 
would not do what it never pretended 
to do, namely, not fix the Represent- 
ation of the country on the rule-of- 
three principle of direct proportion to the 


population ; but if he had taken Lan- 
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cashire, Derby, and some other counties 
into the calculation, he might have drawu 
conclusions directly the reverse of what he 
did draw. But had Suffolk, and Norfolk, 
and Essex complained of the injustice ? 
Had they complained of being unfairly 
treated? Let the county Members returned 
by the whole of them at the last election 
answer the question. “Then,” said the 
right hon. Gentleman, “ to complete the 
absurdity, having given four Members to 
each of the large counties—having thereby 
offered a boon to the inhabitants, and 
given them to expect that each man would 
have a vote for four Members—the opinion 
of the country and of the House was so 
decidedly expressed on the subject, as to 
drive Ministers into that absurdity of all 
absurdities, the division of those counties.” 
But did not the right hon. Gentleman 
know, that the division of counties formed 
one of the provisions of the Bill when first 
it was announced by his noble friend ? 
So far from flattering the voters of large 
counties with a hope, in which they were 
afterwards deluded, of voting for four 
Members, they had never heard of the 
Reform Bill unaccompanied by the divi- 
sion of the large counties : and, far from 
that division having been forced upon the 
Government, it was the point upon which 
many hon. Gentlemen, usually supporting 
them on all the other clauses, opposed them 
most. There was another point, in which 
the right hon. Gentleman charged partiality 
on the Government namely, that the small- 
est counties and the smallest boroughs 
were connected with the Government. 
He instanced Gateshead, but forgot 
Kendal; so that, to use his own language, 
it was Tory Kendal, and not Whig Gates- 
head, that was favoured. The right hon. 
Gentleman propounded a proposition so 
startling, that much as he was astonished 
at many parts of his speech, this astonished 
him the most. The right hon. Gentleman 
stated, that the measure, so far from ex- 
tending the representation, would actually 
diminish the number of the constituency 
in counties, [Mr. Croker.—In some of 
the towns.] That, however, was not a fair 
way of arguing, for the right hon. Gentle- 
man brought the statement forward 
against the truth of the preamble of the 
Bill, at least that part of it respecting the 
increase of the constituency. For this 
purpose he took a certain number of bo- 
roughs, where, as he said, the constituency 
would be less under the new law than 
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under the old; but he could not under- 
stand on what calculation the right hon. 
Gentleman made out his case. He 
said, that the number of voters belonging 
to the boroughs in schedule B would be 
reduced from 11,000, to less than 4,000. 
Each of the boroughs in schedule B must, 
under this Bill, contain 300 voters each; 
and there are forty-one boroughs in that 
schedule: instead of 4,000, the new consti- 
tuency would be above 12,000, being 
more than, according to the right hon. 
Gentleman, they now contain. It was 
true that some of the voters within these 
boroughs would not have a vote under the 
new Bill; but that would not occasion 
a diminution in the total number, as for 
each displaced, several were added. The 
right hon. Gentleman had entered into 
details of the comparative expense of poll- 
ing under the new and the old law, upon 
which he would make one remark. He 
said, that fifteen polling places in different 
parts of the county, open for two days, was 
equal to thirty days’ polling ; and, assum- 
ing that there were no means of commu- 
nication from one part of the couity to 
another, he asserted, that if once begun, 
the poll must be gone through. The 
march of intellect and of improvement 
was much talked of, but if there were one 
thing in which progress had been made, it 
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was in the communication of one part of 


the country with another, and that com- 
munication was now so rapid, that, even 
in the largest county, the whole expense 
of the second day’s poll might be saved. 
But the right hon. Gentleman, who never 
was a candidate for a county, said, there 
must be a great expense in the candidate 
first bringing every freeholder up to the 
county town, to meet the electors face to 
face, and answer questions; and next in 
sending them their several ways to these 
fifteen polling places, If the right hon. 
Gentleman should ever proceed on that 
very liberal system, he would do what no 
candidate for a county ever did before; 
he would be a popular candidate, but the 
election would be most expensive. But 
in arguing this point, the right hon. 
Gentleman had forgotten that there were, 
under the present law, fifteen polling 
places, open not for two days but for 
fifteen days, and all at one place. The 
difference of the expense, therefore, 


would not, as he said, be twice fifteen to 
fifteen, but twice fifteen to fifteen times 
fifteen. 


He would not enter into the im- 
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plied charge made against the Govern- 
ment, or rather the Members of this 
House who were Commissioners for the 
division of the counties, and appoint- 
ing the limits of boroughs, for the right 
hon. Gentleman would notdeny, that two 
out of the three Members applied to, to 
act as Commissioners, were opposed to 
the Bill, and that, although one of 
the two actually appointed was in its 
favour, vet that the other was against it. 
He would be willing, it appeared, to place 
his life, his property, his honour, in 
their keeping, and yet he would not 
confide the interests of a turnpike trust to 
their impartiality. Truly, it was pretty 
evident that the right hon. Gentleman did 
not estimate political honour or moral 
honesty at a very exalted standard. There 
was one feature of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech which he could not very 
easily reconcile with the character which 
he had been pleased to ascribe to this 
atrocious and revolutionary measure. They 
were now discussing the very last stage of 
the Bill so denounced, so vituperated, and 
yet the right hon, Gentleman had been 
so facetious upon the subject, that one 
would have concluded he was analysing 
the unimportant details of a mere road, or 
a turnpike trust bill, and not a momentous 
measure of national policy on which the 
hearts, and minds, and affections of the 
people of England were irrevocably fixed. 
He had talked of changes, important 
changes, which had been introduced into 
the measure since it had first received the 
sanction of the public, but how was that 
assertion sustained? Was schedule A 
changed? Had schedule B been altered ? 
And was not the franchise to be extended, 
as at first proposed, to the great towns, to 
which hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
now concede the privilege, when they 
found that it was impossible any longer 
to withhold it? In short, what one alter- 
ation had been made which could in any 
degree affect the original merits of the 
Bill, which had found favour and accept- 
ance with the people of England when 
first mooted? In proof of a change of 
opinion on their parts regarding the Bill, 
since the commencement of the debates 
upon it, the right hon. Gentleman had 
mentioned, that there was only a majority 
of 1,600 in support of it out of 36,000 
polled votes. That at least showed, that 
immense exertions had been made to pro- 
cure a nominal advantage on the side of 
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the Anti-reformers at the late elections, 
knowing as they did that great personal 
interests were involved in the result. But 
had he included the numbers that would 
have voted for Reform in all the large 
towns and important counties throughout 
the kingdom—could he for a moment 
doubt that the majority out of doors would 
be even still greater in proportion than 
that which existed within the walls of that 
House? Had not the party been obliged 
to fly at the general election, without a 
shadow of chance from every popular 
hustings which they had ventured to 
contest ? And were there not at that mo- 
ment but six county Members out of the 
whole Representation of England, who 
offered any opposition to the Bill? The 
right hon. Gentleman had referred to 
Northamptonshire, and stated, that the 
noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, could not possibly have undergone 
any risk of losing his election, so much 
was he personally respected, had it not 
been for the Bill. In that county there 
was, he acknowledged, a close run; but 
when the noble Lord came forward with 


his late colleague to seek the suffrages of 


the electors, why had he been returned, 
while his colleague (than whom a better 
man was no where to be found), had been 
ejected? The reason was, because he 
came with the Bill in his hand, when his 
colleague came without it; and not only 
was he elected, but another noble Lord 
along with him, on the strength of that 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman had con- 
cluded his address with a petty appeal, 


not to that House but to the House of 


Lords, whom he conjured to reject or 
neutralize the Bill; and then proceeded 
to prophesy what that House should do 
when the Bill, pursuant to his prediction, 
should be sent back to them from the 
Lords, with considerable amendments. He 
had apostrophized the French nobles too, 
by way of enforcing his appeal, but those 
nobles, he would tell him, had been de- 
stroyed by their own vacillating conduct, 
and by want of due firmness when called 
upon to act. There was a difference, 
however, between firmness and obstinacy, 
between dignity of resolve and a tenacity 
of grasp, which was in the end compelled 
to drop powerless and paralysed, although 
it would never have relaxed of itself, how 
strongly soever urged by expediency to 
do so. The noblesse granted when too 
late, and that not at the instance of rea- 
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son, at the call of argument, but under 
the influence of direct intimidation. The 
right hon. Gentleman maintained, that if 
the Peers threw out the Bill and set them- 
selves firmly in opposition to the declared 
will of the people, there would be no re- 
public. He thought with him there. A 
republic there certainly would not be, nor 
would there be even any attempt to esta- 
blish one, for the people of England were 
not actuated by a republican spirit, nor 
did they foster republican principles. But 
when the right hon. Gentleman demanded 
what was our security that we should not 
be carried to much more desperate lengths 
than any to which this Bill would commit 
them, he made answer,—we had the same 
security which guaranteed the success of 
the Bill itself, the deep-rooted conviction, 
the indomitable energy, the resistless voice 
of public opinion throughout the country. 
They had the same securities, he repeated, 
which entitled them to expect the con- 
summation of the Bill, and the sooner the 
safer—which would maintain the sove- 
reign in all the fulness of his royal supre- 
macy, and which would preserve to the 
Peers the legitimate exercise of their pri- 
vileges. The people of England were at- 
tached to a monarchical form of govern- 
ment, they revered aristoeracy generally, 
but looked up to their own aristocracy in 
particular, because here there was no line 
of demarcation drawn between the aristo- 
cratical classes of society, and the people 
themselves, properly so called. There 
were in this country no persons peculiarly 
invested with special privileges to the pre- 
judice of others, no order was exempted 
from taxation, and the House of Peers as 
such would be suffered at all times to en- 
joy to the utmost all their legitimate here- 
ditary rights, because those hereditary 
rights were not exclusive. Of their privi- 
lege of legislation the people by no means 
desired to deprive them ; but the result of 
their rejection of this Bill—if they did re- 
ject it, which he could not contemplate— 
would be a constant pressure on the Peers 
as a body. Instead of being venerated 
and esteemed as the safe-guards and orna- 
ments of the country, they would be re- 
garded with aversion and distrust: no 
longer esteemed the patrons and benefac- 
tors of the poor, they would be looked 
upon as hard and oppressive task-masters, 
who wrested from the people a power 
which they had no right to enjoy, and 
assumed that which they were not entitled 
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to claim. Whatever might happen—and 
he trusted ere six months to see the Re- 
form Bill the law of the land, cementing 
all ranks in peace and unity one with an- 
other, thus establishing the empire ona 
solid and permanent basis — whatever 
might happen, he repeated, the satisfac- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman at the 
part which he had performed, could not 
be greater or more comfortable to the 
conscience than that of those who had 
brought forward this mighty and most 
salutary measure, in the humble confidence 
that, by so doing, they were most effec- 
tually consolidating the liberties of the 
people. 

Mr. Croker begged to be permitted to 
say, in explanation, that the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down, had 
either misunderstood or misinterpreted, 
what he had said relating to the North- 
amptonshire election. He had not 
asserted that the noble Lord had been 
chosen for that county because he held 
the Reform Bill in his hand, but he had, 
on the contrary, declared, that he had 
been elected by the freeholders of North- 
amptonshire, on account of that esteem 
which they, in common with all who 
knew the noble Lord, even his warm- 
est political opponents, always felt for 
him. 

Colonel Sibthorp rose to move, that the 
debate be adjourned.—Debate adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, September 21, 1831. 


Minutes.] Bills. Read a third time; the Spring Guns, 
the Clare Presentments, and the Commissioners of Public 
Accounts (Ireland.) Read a second time; the Surplus 
of Ways and Means; the Game Acts Amendment; Com- 
mitted; the Waterloo Bridge New Street. 

Petitions presented. By the Bishop of LonNpon, from the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruclty to Animals, in 
favour of the Removal of Smithfield Market. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, September 21, 1831. 


Minotes.}] New Member. Ropericx M‘Leop, Esq., took 
his seat for Sutherlandshire. 
Bill. Read a first time; Spring Guns. 


Genera Reoisrry.] Mr. Hodgson 
presented a Petition from the County of 
Northumberland, signed by 1,000 Peers, 
Gentlemen, and Freeholders, against the 
Bill for establishing a Registration of 
Deeds. The proposed Bill had the un- 
qualified disapprobation of the petitioners 
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and the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
counties. 

Mr. O’Connell expressed his pleasure 
that this petition had been presented, as 
he hoped it would provoke discussion, 
and by so doing, convince the petitioners 
of the invaluable benefit of a Registration 
of Deeds. 

Mr. Hodgson said, he would not be 
tempted into discussion upon this subject 
on the present occasion. Nor should he 
have brought up the petition but for an 
observation of a member of the Govern- 
ment in favour of the Bill. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson considered, that 
this Registration Bill would confer a great 
benefit upon the country at large. It 
would facilitate the borrowing of money 
upon good titles; and those gentlemen 
who had not good titles, should not be 
permitted fraudulently to borrow money. 
The system of registration worked well in 
Scotland; and he saw no reason why it 
should not work well in England. 

Sir Charles Burrell observed, in cor- 
roboration of what had fallen from the 
hon. and learned Member, that he knewa 
person who had a rent-charge bequeathed 
to him out of a sum of money lent upon 
mortgage, but by which for many years he 
received no benefit, for upon investigation 
there appeared to have been a previous 
mortgage, and the difficulties and delays 
arising out of this state of things caused 
much vexation and loss. This was one 
instance of some protection being required 
by those who lent money on landed pro- 
perty. 

Petition to be printed. 


INFLUENCE oF Peers at Exectrions 
—Case or Herrrorp.] Mr. Thomas 
Duncombe presented a Petition, of which 
he had given notice, complaining of the 
unconstitutional interference of the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury with the Elective Fran- 
chise, as exercised at the last election by 
certain electors of the town of Hertford. 
The hon. Member said, that he felt great 
reluctance in presenting a petition against 
a Peer of Parliament, who was nota Mem- 
ber of that House, and could not appear 
to defend himself, and for whose private 
character he, in common with the public, 
entertained a high respect. Those feelings, 
however, all gave way to the anxiety he 
felt that the poor should be protected 
in the independent exercise of their rights, 
which he conceived had been violated 
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in this instance, in defiance and con- 
tempt of an express Resolution of the 
House of Commons. The petition was 
signed by thirty-five electors of the town 
of Hertford, who stated, that they occu- 
pied houses in that town under the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury, and complained that 
they had received notice from his Lord- 
ship’s agents to quit those houses, in con- 
sequence, as they believed, of their having 
freely and conscientiously exercised the 
elective franchise at the last election, when 
the petitionerssupported the Reform candi- 
dates in opposition to the candidate put 
forward by the noble Marquis. The pe- 
titioners stated, that they had paid their 
rents, or were prepared to pay them; and 
he begged to call the attention of the 
House particularly to this allegation of the 
petition, because the non-payment of rent 


was the ground on which the ejectment of 


tenants who had voted against borough 
nominees was generally attempted to be 
excused. At first it was intended that a 
petition should have been presented from 
the inhabitants of the town of Hertford 
generally, expressive of their sense of the 
course adopted by the agents of the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury in this transaction ; but 
upon subsequent consideration it was 
thought better that only the parties ag- 
grieved should come before the House in 
the character of petitioners. The petition 
set forth, that the candidates for the town 
of Hertford at the last election, were Lord 
Ingestrie, Mr. Thomas Duncombe, and 
Mr. Currie, and that the two last-named 


were the Reform candidates, for whom the | 


petitioners voted from conscientious feel- 
ings; that Messrs. Nicholson and Long- 


more were the agents of Lord Ingestrie at | 


the late election, and were also the So- 
licitors of the Marquis of Salisbury; 
and that the petitioners received notice, 
soon after the election, from those So- 
licitors, acting under the authority of the 
Marquis of Salisbury, to quit their houses, 
for noother cause, as theyconceived, but be- 
cause they had voted for Lord Ingestrie. 
Under these circumstances they prayed 
the interference of the House, to secure 
them in the constitutional exercise of the 
elective franchise. The hon. Member then 
referred to several affidavits in support of 
the petition. One of those aftidavits 


stated, that when a person who had lived 
fifty years in one of Lord Salisbury’s 
houses, sent to the Steward to remonstrate 
against the notice she had received to 
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quit; the Steward told her that she 
could expect nothing else, her son had 
used Lord Salisbury so ill. There were 
several other affidavits very much to the 
same effect, and which he (Mr. Duncombe) 
contended, made out a case of uncon- 
stitutional interference. Under present 
circumstances, he did not mean to follow 
up the presentation of the petition by 
moving for any inquiry, or adopting any 
ulterior measure. ‘The great measure of 
Parliamentary Reform now in progress, 
he trusted, would correct all those abuses; 
but if any unforeseen circumstance should 
occur to prevent that Bill from becoming 
the law of the land, or if it should fail in 
accomplishing all that he desired, he 
should think himself at liberty to recur 
again to the subject of the petition. 
Those poor persons ought to be protected. 
Poor they were, but they had proved 
themselves more independent in principle 
during the late election than some persons 
of higher rank. If this species of borough 
tyranny continued, the only remedy would 
be the Vote by Ballot ; and if the Reform 
Bill did not pass, or did not correct this 
abuse, he should feel it his duty to bring 
in a Bill to secure to the electors of the 
town of Hertford, at least, the free exercise 
of the elective franchise. Whether that 
Bill should be local or not, would depend 
upon the wishes of the electors of other 
towns similarly circumstanced. But he 
hoped this public exposure would prevent 
the recurrence of such practices. It was 
intolerable that thirty-five families should 
be turned out of their houses, because the 
fathers had voted at an election against 
the will of a landlord. 

Lord Ingestrie said, he was called upon 
to make a few observations upon this peti- 
tion, inasmuch as it complained of the 
conduct of his noble relative. The facts 
of the case outof which this petition origin- 
ated were briefly these:—Some twenty 
persons waited on the Mayor of Hertford, 
after the late election, to be sworn toa 
bundle of affidavits which they brought 
with them. The Mayor inquired what 
was their purport? to which they declined 
giving any other answer than that they 
wished the subject matter not to transpire. 
The Mayor refused to swear them; and 
no man could deny, that such behaviour 
was not fair dealing on the part of the pre- 
sent petitioners. At the last election forHert- 
ford, 196 of the tenants of his noble rela- 
tive had voted; forty-five for Lord In- 
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gestrie, fifty-six for Mr. Duncombe, and 
seventy-one for Mr. Currie and Lord In- 
gestrie. Out of this gross number of 196, 
thirty-eight had received notice to quit, 
not because of their votes, but because 
they were considerably in arrear of their 
rents. One man who was three years in 
arrears voted three times against the friend 
of his noble relative ; another was fourteen 
months in arrear, and owed 71.; a third 
was two years in arrear, and owed 111. 
19s.; and sothe others went on in various 
periods of arrear and amounts of rent. 
Now was his noble relative or not entitled 
to eject such tenants? Was it not a con- 
stant: practice with other noble Lords to 
eject unprofitable tenants, without any 
charge having been made against them 
that they had done so merely for election 
purposes? The petitioners had imbibed 
an idea that when the Reform Bill passed, 
their tenements and lands would be their 
own, and some of them, encouraged by 
the present members for Hertford, had 
questioned the right of his noble relative 
to so much of his property, although it was 
perfectly well known that he had purchased 
it from the Corporation of that borough. 
He did not question the right of the peti- 
tioners to try the question, but he thought 
it rather hard to complain of the conduct 
of his noble relative,in ejecting tenants for 
arrears of rent, when the very same practice 
was at least in two instances adopted by the 
agent of the hon. Member(Mr.Currie). His 
noble relative let his houses in Hertford at 
as low a rentas any other landlord, besides 
paying their poor-rates; and in every other 
respect had conferred the greatest benefits 
upon that borough. Under such circum- 
stances, he was sure his noble relativewould 
stand acquitted in the eyes of this House 
and the country, of having acted in any 
other manner than became an individual 
of his rank,and of his proverbial generosity 
and humanity. 

Sir John Sebright was sorry that any 
nobleman in England should attempt to 
control his tenants; he had never done 
anything of the sort with his, and he was 
convinced that the consequence was, that 
he had much greater influence over them 
than if he was to exercise the most unjusti- 
fiable power towards them. But it was 
because he found the landlords would use 
their influence unduly, that he had voted 
against the clause introduced in the Re- 
form Bill to give the franchise to tenants- 
at-will, holding farms of 50/, a-year, be- 
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lieving, as he did, that that class of persons 
must be entirely under the influence of 
their landlords, while they themselves 
would no more possess the franchise, than 
if they were so many negro slaves. 

Mr. Currie: I was much surprised to 
hear the noble Lord attempt to justify 
conduct, which to every Mernber of this 
House must appear to be most tyrannical, 
inhuman, and oppressive—a line of con- 
duct which, if it fall not directly under the 
jurisdiction of the law, is, at all events, in 
direct violation of every feeling of human- 
ity. The noble Lord has taken great pains 
to show to the House, that the Marquis of 
Salisbury is a most indulgent and merciful 
landlord; in the two cases which the 
noble Lord has mentioned he may appear 
to be so; but I also have two cases, among 
many others, to prove directly the con- 
trary, independent of the petition before the 
House. There is another point which the 
noble Lord has touched upon. The noble 
Lord has said that I promised to pay 
the rent of those people who voted for me 
at the late election. Now this I most dis- 
tinctly deny. I never directly or indirectly 
offered any bribes at the election—I had 
no High Sheriff of the county to canvass 
for me—I had no 10s. tickets arrayed in 
the livery of Hatfield-house—I had no noble 
Marquis at my elbow to declare that if he 
could not beat me he would ruin me. J 
hope the noble Lord may not have carried 
this system with him to Armagh, and hav- 
ing found it successful there, have taken 
iton to Dublin. I shall not further oc- 
cupy the time of the House, than by 
saying, that I must support the petition 
presented by my honourable colleague. 

Sir Henry Hardinge believed, that both 
Whigs and Tories were in the habit of 
taking means to obtain that just influence 
for their property which, in his opinion, it 
was always intended that property should 
have. Surely the House could not have 
forgotten what was stated by a Cabinet 
Minister only a few nights ago, to the 
éffect that the Government had a right to 
expect the support of its adherents, and in 
the event of their not giving that support, 
they must expect to be dismissed. He 
did not mention this because he disap- 
proved of the sentiment ; on the contrary, 
he thought that it was a right one; though 
it did so happen that all the time he was 
in office he had never once interfered with 
the vote of any individual. But of the two 
cases—that of the Government and that of 
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a private individual —he thought that the 
latter was infinitely favourable in the com- 
parison; for it was only using that influ- 
encein support of his own personal feelings, 
which were supposed to belong to every 
Englishman. When the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hertford, therefore, complained 
that his noble friend, had exercised some 
influence over his tenants in that borough, 
he would say, that, supposing he had 
done so, he had violated no existing law. 
Such practices had always prevailed, 
and would, no doubt, continue under 
the new Bill. Several of those tenants 
were three years in arrears for rent, few 
of them less than one year, all these 
persons would be disfranchised under 


the new Bill. He did not complain of 


the two Gentlemen opposite supporting 
the cause of those who returned them to 
that House; they said the conduct of the 
noble Marquis had been oppressive, but 
he was of opinion, that he was perfectly 
right. 

Mr. Hume wanted to know how the right 
hon. Gentleman, after never having used 
his own influence when a member of Go- 


vernment, could justify the Marquis of 


Salisbury in using his? He was ready to 
admit, that property ought to have its in- 
fluence, but in such a case as the present, 
it claimed an influence which was undue. 
He had approved of giving votes to tenants- 
at-will, and if the anticipated incon- 
veniences, as stated by the hon. Baronet 
(Sir J. Sebright), were to be experienced 
from that measure, there would be no dif- 
ficulty in removing the evil. 

Sir John Sebright said, that it was not 
in human nature that men would give up 
the means of living merely because they 
had a right of voting for a particular Mem- 
ber. He believed that the feeling of in- 


terest would predominate over that of 


conscience, and he did not wish to see 
English yeomen placed in a situation to be 
exposed to a conflict between them. 

Mr. O’Connell thought that the cases 
of a Government and a private individual 
were not similar: a Government could 
not go on if the people whom it employed 
were of a different opinion to itself: it was 
by its dependants that the Government 
ought to be supported, instead of being 
betrayed, as he believed was the case in 
Ireland. But the case of a nobleman’s 
interference was very different; and it was 
evident thatthe Houseof Commons thought 
80, for the very first thing it did every Ses- 
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sion was to pass an order, declaring such 
an interference a high infringement of its 
privileges. He rejoiced at the clause 
which had been introduced into the Bill 
by the noble Marquis, the member for 
Buckinghamshire, because he did not 
doubt that its effects would be as the hon. 
Baronet had described them. It would 
prepare the way for the Vote by Ballot. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan said, that the reso- 
lutions of this House equally applied to 
the exercise of influence in the election of 
Members for this House, whether the in- 
fluence was exercised by the Crown or by 
the Peers. And as to the Reform question, 
of which he would only speak in connection 
with this subject, he was satisfied that it 
would have to be altered within one year, 
and then, perhaps, altered again in another 
year. The hon. Member (Mr. O’Connell) 
was the advocate of Vote by Ballot; but 
why should that be expected by the people 
while their Members were not allowed the 
exercise of a similar right? Were there 
any persons who wished to have a screen 
themselves which they denied to the House 
of Commons? In both cases the right of 
voting was a trust, and without Universal 
Suffrage, the Ballot would be unjust, par- 
ticularly to those persons who did not in- 
habit 102. houses, norhold leasesof farms 
of 501, a-year. 

Mr. Hunt said, there was not a clause in 
this Reform Bill which would prevent the 
exercise of that influence against which 
the present complaint was directed. On 
alate occasion the Government justified 
its use as to persons in the public employ- 
ment. It happened that when charges 
like the present were made by Whigs 
against Tories,the Tories retorted upon 
the Whigs, and between them he might 
say ‘‘tantarara,” he would not add the 
other portion of the old stave. For him- 
self he wished that every Englishman 
should have a vote; and so far he sup- 
ported the clause introduced by the noble 
Marquis (the Marquis of Chandos) for 
giving the right of voting to tenants-at- 
will. Why, the Reform Bill itself had a 
tendency to extend the influence of pro- 
perty; and though he objected to the 
conduct of the Marquis of Salisbury, he 
was satisfied that this Bill could not pre- 
vent it. 

Sir John Brydges expressed his surprise 
and regret, that the hon. member for Hert- 
ford should have presented the petition in 
the absence of a noble Lord, who alone 
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was capable of answering it. No one was 
more jealous than he of the interference 
of Peersin elcctions,butthis was not an inter- 
ference with an election,but the legitimate 
exercise of the rights of property after the 
election was over. He held it to be ex- 
tremely improper that the conduct of the 
nobleman alluded to should be described 
in that House as tyrannical and cruel. 

Mr. Serjeant Wilde was not sorry that 
the petition had been presented. An 
interference of a Peer at an election was a 
violation of the law, and, if it were brought 
home to the offending party, he was liable 
to severe punishment. He was aware that, 
by management and skill, it was no dif- 
ficult matter for an influential man to inter- 
fere with the privileges which the electors 
enjoyed, without the fact being proved ; 
but, as he had said, the law visited a clear 
case of interference on the part of a Peer 
with heavy punishment. Such an imter- 
ference was not that which property ought 
to possess; but, on the contrary, it was 
an abuse of property. A landlord had no 
right to dismiss a tenant because the ten- 
ant did not choose to vote as directed. 
This was a gross abuse of power, and 
ought to be visited with displeasure by 
the House, whenever such a case was 
established. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney saw no remedy for 
the abuses at elections, but an improved 
state of the morals of the people. No 
legislatiye measure that he could guess at 
could prevent those abuses, unless aided 
by the moral sense of the public. 

Petition brought up. On the question 
that it do lie on the Table, 

Lord Ingestrie said, that from the ob- 
servations which some hon. Gentlemen 
had indulged in, an impression seemed to 
prevail in the House, that undue influence 
had been exercised by his noble relative, 
and that the ejectment of these petitioners 
arose out of the last election alone. He, 
however, was sure, that the result of in- 
quiry would be the disproval of the alle- 
gations of the petitioners. 

Mr. O'Connell had never advocated the 
principle of a partial Ballot; he must de- 
clare, however, that undue influence had 
been invariably used by the Tory Admi- 
nistrations in Ireland, at elections, and 
that the present had not exercised a 
similar power. They had instances of 
late, of persons in office not only opposing 
but betraying the present Government. 
Sir Henry Hardinge was not prepared 
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to hear the fact of Officers who had served 
for years under preceding Governments, 
being threatened with dismissal for voting 
contrary to the wishes of the present Ad- 
ministration in Ireland, described in any 
other light thanas intolerance and tyranny. 

Mr. Henry Grattan could not but 
wonder at the coolness with which hon. 
Gentlemen ventured to justify or deny 
the notorious abuse of power at elections 
of all Tory Administrations in Ireland. 
He stated it as a fact, that Lord-lieute- 
nants, with their own hands, wrote to per- 
sons within their influence, commanding 
them to vote against him (Mr. Henry 
Grattan), under pain of dismissal from 
office. This, he repeated, he was ready 
to prove, with respect to himself, and 
others. One fact might answer as a spe- 
cimen; and that was, that the Duke of 
Northumberland, in his own_ personal 
capacity as Lord Lieutenant, wrote to a 
Mr. Lowe, telling him to vote against 
Colonel Grady, the popular candidate for 
Limerick, under pain of dismissal. This 
fact spoke for itself, and was only a single 
instance out of many. Even at the last 
Dublin election, undue influence was 
used by the Corporation against the Re- 
form candidates, and the successful can- 
didate (Lord Ingestrie) well knew it. 
Could that noble Lord deny, that the 
officers belonging to the coal-heavers’ de-- 
partment, were compelled to vote for him, 
and that if they had not, they would 
have been dismissed without ceremony ? 

Sir Richard Vyvyan said, that the ob- 
servations of the hon. member for Kerry 
amounted to this, that men who had 
served under a Tory Government, must, 
necessarily, be turned out under a Whig 
Ministry; he really could not agree with 
him on that point. 

Mr. Shaw said, that the hon. member 
for Meath had made an observation, he 
did not exactly know whether personally 
to him, or to his noble friend, with respect 
to acertain kind of influence, with which 
no man could be better acquainted than 
the hon. Member himself. But whether 
the imputation was intended for himself, 
or for his noble friend, he had no doubt it 
would be equally denied and rejected with 
the scorn it deserved. 

The petition was then read. 

Mr. Thomas Duncombe, on moving it 
should be printed, took that opportunity 
to deny the assertion, that this petition 
had been unfairly got up, That assertion 
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was advanced, because those persons who 
had made the affidavits had refused to 
place them in the hands of the Mayor of 
Hertford. The reason of that refusal was, 
that the Mayor and Corporation of that 
town; were tools in the hands of the 
Marquis of Salisbury. The Mayor 
had refused to swear the affidavits, 
without a knowledge of their contents, 
and they had, therefore, been sworn before 
another Magistrate. Now, though he was 
no lawyer, he knew enough of law to be 
aware, that no Magistrate had a right to 
inquire into the contents of an affidavit 
sworn before him. He had seen it stated 
in a public Journal, that the Marquis of 
Salisbury had complained, that attempts 
were making by people out of doors, to 
lower the House of Lords in public esti- 
mation. He put it to the House, whether 
such circumstances as had occurred at 
Hertford, were not more likely to lower 
the Aristocracy in public opinion than any 
speeches which could be made against 
them. 

Mr. Henry Grattan was proceeding to 
make some remarks upon the Dublin 
Election, when— 

Sir Robert Bateson rose to order, and 
said, that as there was a petition to be 
decided to-morrow upon the Dublin Elec- 
tion, it was irregular and prejudicial to 
that question for any hon. Member to 
make observations upon it. 

The Speaker said, that the House had 
no right to touch upon the subject-matter 
of an election petition which was referred 
to a Committee. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, he had meant 
nothing he had said personally against 
the hon. and learned Recorder, and was at 
a loss to know to what he alluded. He 
had never, directly or indirectly, attempted 
to induce a man to vote for pecuniary con- 
siderations. 

Mr. Shaw understood the hon. Member 
to say, that in the last election for Dublin, 
he and his noble friend had made use of 
an influence in the shape of a certain 
number of pounds. 

Mr. Henry Grattan did not remember 
that he had charged the hon. and learned 
Gentleman with having used that influence 
himself. 

Mr. Shaw said, that if the hon. Gentle- 
‘man’s words were not intended to apply 
personally to him, then his answer did not 
apply to the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, they were not. 
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Lord Ingestrie said, it did not argue 
much for the case of the petitioners that 
they refused to state the cause of their 
complaints before the Magistrates of Hert- 
ford. He could not understand either from 
the petition itself, or the observations of 
the hon. Member who had introduced it, 
that any case could be made out against 
his noble relative. He thought it some- 
what unusual for an hon. Member to 
charge him with being guilty of corrupt 
practices at his election, while a petition 
stood for the decision of the House as to 
the validity of that election. He trusted 
that his character would be sufficient to 
throw aside such an accusation. Buteven 
if it should be proved, that he had been 
guilty of acts unworthy a gentleman and a 
candidate for the honour of a seat in that 
House, he might still retain the hope of 
being made a Baronet for his services. 

Petition to be printed. 


Parliamentary Reform. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM—BILL FoR 
EnGLtanp — Tuirp Rerapinc — Ap- 
JouRNED Depare.] The Order of the 
Day for resuming the adjourned debate 
upon the Reform Bill having been read, 
and the question put, 

Colonel Sibthorp rose and addressed a 
few words to the House in a tone scarcely 
audible. The hon. Member stated, that 
indisposition prevented him from doing 
more than to declare, that he still enter- 
tained the most decided hostility towards 
the Bill, which he believed would be de- 
structive alike of the rights of the people, 
the privileges of the Legislature, and the 
prerogatives of the Throne. He trusted 
that the other House of Parliament would 
do its duty by a manly and decided rejec- 
tion of a measure that must otherwise 
lead to the common ruin of the country. 

Mr. Crampton rose to give his hearty 
concurrence to the great measure then be- 
fore the House, which, he contended, was 
not only a legal and constitutional, but 
also a just and necessary measure. He 
denied, that nomination boroughs were any 
part of the British Constitution — much 
more that they were necessary to the ex- 
istence of the House of Commons. ‘That 
House ought to be the mirror in which the 
popular mind was reflected—the focus in 
which the rays of popular intelligence were 
concentrated — the place in which the 
voice of the people was fairly and fully 
heard. Could it be so when so many bo- 
roughs were in the hands of Peers and 
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other powerful personages? He main- 
tained, that both our legal and constitu- 
tional theory placed the Government in 
three distinct and independent bodies. 
The King had his royal prerogatives—the 
Peers had their peculiar privileges, and 
were independent of the Crown and the 
Commons—the Commons had also their 
proper power, which they exercised inde- 
pendent of the King and the Peers, No 
person but a Commoner had a seat within 
the walls of that House, and they all sat 
there in their representative capacity only. 
The essential character of the House, ac- 
cording to the elements of the Common 
Law, and every writer on the Constitution 
was wholly representative, and any prac- 
tice by which that principle was violated, 
was unconstitutional and illegal. He would 
not fatigue the House by quotation and 
references, but as the system of nomina- 
tion had been advocated by several hon. 
Gentlemen, he would refer to one Statute 
to shew, that such practices were a viola- 
tion of the law of the land; the Statute to 
which he proposed to refer was the 2nd Wil- 
liam and Mary, sec. 1, cap. 7—-it wasa Sta- 
tute declaratory of, and not changing, the 
Common Law. This Act recited, that the 
elections of Members to serve in Parlia- 
ment, ought to be free; it also recited 
a pretended right claimed and exercised 
by the Lord Warden, to nominate Mem- 
bers for the cinque ports, and it declared 
this claim and practice to be contrary to 
ancient usage, and to the right and free- 
dom of election, and contrary to the laws 
and Constitution of the realm, and it pro- 
vided against the recurrence of such 
abuses, under any pretence whatsoever. 
If this Statute was not waste paper, then 
was the necessity and constitutional cha- 
racter of this measure of Reform doubly 
vindicated and asserted. The system, 
such as it was described by the hon. 
member for Thetford, was a tissue of 
abuses, to which the House was, he hoped, 
about to apply a constitutional remedy. 
The Legislature was about to apply 
that remedy which the Sovereign, in the 
exercise of his prerogative, might apply 
without any legislative enactment. He 
did not believe, that any danger would 
arise to the other branches of the State 
from the passing of this Bill. As to the 
argument that it would endanger the 
Church as by law established, he must 
say, that no one assertion was less founded 
in fact. The Church would be in no 
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danger from the operation of the measure ; 
for he contended, that the Church was 
not upheld by the abuses to which the 
Bill was intended as a remedy: but he 
would add, that if the Church could be 
upheld only by rotten boroughs, and no- 
mination of Peers to seats in that House, 
and other gross abuses, that Church would 
and ought to fall. He did not wish to be 
misunderstood in what he said, and to 
prevent it, he repeated, that if the Church 
rested for support only on this—that un- 
tenanted mounds and mouldering houses 
should send Members to that House—if 
its durability could be maintained only by 
the duration of the system of rotten bo- 
roughs, it would, and it ought to fall. 
But it was a libel on the Church to say 
that it required such support. The Church 
was built on a rock, and required not the 
arm of the flesh to uphold it, and he re- 
peated, that they were the libellers of the 
Church, who declared it in danger from 
the removal of political abuses. The ar- 
guments of the hon. Members whoopposed 
the Bill, amounted to the injunction, not 
to purify the State because the Church 
would be in danger of falling; but, in 
answer to this, he must assert, that the 
only mode of preserving and supporting 
the Church, was to purify the State from 
the abuses which pervaded the institutions 
of the country; and he must beg to say, 
that he was proving himself to be as firm 
a supporter of the Church, in giving his 
vote for the Reform Bill, as any hon. 
Member was, who, by voting against it, 
wished to perpetuate those abuses. He 
concurred with the hon. member for Thet- 
ford, as to the beauty and harmony of our 
Constitution, but according to that hon. 
Member, we had two Constitutions : the 
one a Constitution which, in theory, was 
most admirably and wisely balanced in its 
several parts, and the other a working 
Constitution, which was a deviation from 
the principles of the other—which was, in 
fact, a constitution of corruption. Now, 
for the Constitution as it was intended to 
be by law, he had the highest veneration : 
he would say of it, esto perpetua. He 
would add nothing to it—he would take 
nothing from it; but when he said this, he 
spoke of the Constitution itself, and not 
of its abuses. He spoke of the Constitu- 
tion as the law intended it to be. He 
would now say a word or two upon a sub- 
ject which, he admitted, was of much 
delicacy. He alluded to what had fallen 
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from some hon. Members opposite, and 
the earnest hope they had expressed, that 
this Bill might not pass the other House. 
For his own part, he should regard it as a 
most unfortunate event, that any differ- 
ence should arise on any important matter 
between the two branches of the Legisla- 
ture. In the speech, and a most able and 
eloquent one he admitted it to be, of the 
right hon. and learned member for Alde- 
burgh, it was stated, that of all the Bills 
which had ever originated in this House, 
there was none with respect to which the 
louse of Lords was called to exercise a 
greater degree of vigilance, or into which 
they ought to make a more strict investi- 
gation ; and towards the close of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech, after pressing 
many grounds on which they were bound 
to reject the Bill, he added, if they did 
not, what was the use of a House of 
Lords? No man hada higher respect for 
the House of Peers than he had—no man 
set a more just value on their rights and 
privileges; and sincerely did he hope, 
that they would continue to be what they 
had hitherto been, and what the Consti- 
tution intended they should be—the stay 
and support of the two other branches of 
the Legislature. But without meaning in 
any degree to trench upon the rights or 
privileges of the other House, he must say, 
that ifever there was a bill with which the 
Lords should feel a delicacy of interfering 
-—if ever there was one on which they 
should not even exercise a severity of cri- 
ticism—it was this Bill. It should be viewed 
by themasamoney-bill, in which they ought 
to make no alteration [cheers.| He knew 
the meaning of those cheers, and he would, 
if hon. Members would allow him, explain 
what it was he meant to argue. It would 
not be presumed, he supposed, that the 
House of Lords had, by the Constitution, 
any control over the Representation of the 
people, any more than the Commons had 
over the privileges of the Lords. Each 
branch of the Legislature had its distinct 
and separate rights, which it exercised 
without the control of the other. In any 
question affecting the rights of Peers, the 
Peers alone had the power to interfere. 
In any question affecting Representation 
in the Commons, the Commons had the 
right to interfere, without any control by 
the other House. He knew there were 
difficulties created as to Representation, by 
the annexation of Wales to England, and 
by the Union with Scotland and Ireland ; 
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but he maintained, that by the Common- 
law and the usage of Parliament, the King 
and the House of Commons only, without 
any interference by the other House, had 
the right to make regulations respecting 
the Representation in that House. Let him, 
however, not be understood as denying 
that the Lords had the constitutional 
right to reject this Bill, He admitted 
they had, and he did not mean to fetter 
the exercise of that right. What he should 
contend for was, that if in the exercise of 
that right they should reject the Bill, one 
of its main objects might still be obtained 
without their concurrence. If he should 
show that he was right in this, most im- 
portant consequences would flow from it. 
He contended, that the disfranchisement 
of all the boroughs in schedule A (with 
perhaps some exceptions to which he 
should presently allude) might be effected 
without legislation. Ifhe was right in this, 
and he stated it asa lawyer, not expecting 
to hear it controverted by any legal author- 
ity, it would be a reason why the Lords 
should act with more delicacy with respect 
to this Bill. He maintained, that the 
House of Commons might address the 
Crown to dissolve Parliament, and not to 
issue writs to the decayed boroughs, to 
green mounds and mouldering walls, but, 
in lieu of them, to issue writs to those 
large and populous and wealthy towns 
which were at present unrepresented, for- 
bearing to call Representatives from no- 
mination boroughs and close Corporations. 
—[Mr. C. W. Wynn: And London is oneof 
them.] Yes; but London is not included 
in schedule A, to which this Address would 
have reference. And, let him ask, what 
was there to prevent this Address from 
being acquiesced in? Was there, he would 
ask, any thing unconstitutional in this ? 
Was there in this exercise of the preroga- 
tive of the Crown any thing which the 
other House of Parliament could control ? 
Was there any thing in the law or the 
constitution of the country to prevent it? 
He had said, that there might be some ex- 
ceptions in the boroughs in schedule A. 
He meant those boroughs which sent 
Members to Parliament by virtue of local 
acts of the Legislature, and with these the 
Crown had no right to interfere. The 
principle he had laid down, he would fur- 
ther observe, extended only to the Repre- 
sentation of England, for the Representa- 
tion of Scotland and Ireland was fixed by 
the Acts of Union with those countries, and 
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could not be altered but by the same au- 
thority—that of an Act, in which the three 


branches of the Legislature should concur. | 
But with respect to the decayed boroughs | 


in England not sending Representatives 
by virtue of any local statute, he main- 
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tained that the Crown, on an address of | 


that House, had the power to issue or | 


withhold writs, and that, in this respect, 
the concurrence of the House of Lords 
was not necessary. He called on hon. 
and learned Members opposite to set him 
right if he were wrong on this point. But 
if they did, it must not be by declamation 
and panegyric, but by law and the Consti- 
tion. It was made a serious charge against 
the Bill, that it deprived places not guilty 
of corrupt practices of their elective fran- 
chise. ‘To this objection he thought that 
the conduct of his constituents would serve 
as a sufficient answer. He owed his seat 
in that House to the favour of a distin- 
guished nobleman. It was not obtained 
by any unworthy traffic, or by any com- 
promise of his opinion—his seat was 
neither bought nor sold. His constituents 
were freemen, and numerous, and he was 
anxious that they should, if possible, retain 
their franchise. But how did they act? 
They expressed their willingness, if the 
maintenance of their franchise would throw 
any obstruction in the way of the great 
measure of Reform, to throw that franchise 
to the winds. He had stated that he stood 
in that House by favour of a distinguished 
nobleman; but in making that admission, 
he wished to be understood as exempting 
the borough which he represented from 
being a nomination borough, in any sense 
of the expression. The influence enjoyed 
in that borough by the noble Lord to 
whom he had alluded, was a pure and 
honourable influence, and reflected equal 
honour on him who exercised it, and on 
those towards whom it was exercised. It 
was the influence of a benevolent landlord, 
and the homage which he received was the 
homage paid by gratitude to his superior 
virtues and elevated situation. He heard 
the right hon. member for Tamworth 
ask whether this borough should be in 
schedule A?—[Sir Robert Peel: 1 asked 
whether the Crown should withhold the 
Writ from this borough.] He thought 
that the Crown should not withhold 
the Writ. It was his opinion that 
the Crown should not withhold the Writ 
from any borough which was free and in- 
dependent in character, which contained 
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large manufactories and a numerous popu- 
lation. The Crown should only withhold 
the writs from decayed places, from rotten 
and nomination boroughs. His opinion 
on this subject might be wrong, and if his 
error could be proved, he should be most 
happy to yield to conviction; but no cheers, 
however loud, no declamation, how- 
ever fine, no acting, however good, no ges- 
ticulation, however comical, should ever 
induce him to give up his opinion, which 
he believed to be in accordance with the 
principles of the Constitution. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, that he could 
not, previous to the speech of the hon. 
and learned Solicitor for Ireland, have 
thought it possible, that during the De- 
bate on the important Bill which was 
now inits last stage before the House, and 
which proposed a greater alteration in the 
constitution of the country than history 
had ever recorded, collateral matter would 
be introduced of still more urgent import- 
ance, which called still more forcibly for 
the attention of the House, and which 
struck, if not a more certain, at least a 
more immediate and direct blow at every 
institution of the country. He should be 
too rash if he said, that no proposition of 
similar extent to the one just made, had 
ever before been brought forward, for he 
thought that the proceeding of the House 
of Commons, in voting the House of 
Lords useless, was, perhaps, tantamount 
to the proposition which his hon. and 
learned friend, the Solicitor General 
for Ireland, bad submitted to the House 
as one of the law advisers of the Crown. 
He thought, that before they proceeded 
further, they had a right to know, whether 
his Majesty’s Ministers concurred in the 
proposition of the hon. and learned So- 
licitor? If the Ministers meant to main- 
tain that proposition, then he said, that that 
House was bound, important as the Bill 
under discussion was, immediately to ad- 
journ the consideration of all other matters, 
and proceed without delay to determine 
whether the Crown did or did not possess 
the power which had been claimed for it 
by the hon. and learned Solicitor General. 
The question was, whether the Crown pos- 
sessed the prerogative of withholding the 
Writs from any boroughs at its pleasure. 
His hon. and learned friend had asked, 
whether he meant to deny, that the House 
of Commons might vote an Address tothe 
Crown to suspend the issuing of Writs for 
certain places? He meant to deny no 
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such thing. The House of Commons 
might go beyond all its legitimate func- 
tions; it might present an Address calling 
on the Crown to do that which the Crown 
had no right todo. But, supposing that the 
Crown had the right to do what the House 
of Commons called for, the hon. and learn- 
ed Solicitor Generalought to know, that the 
Crown could exercise that right, whether 
addressed or not addressed by that House 
upon the matter. The Address of the 
House of Commons could confer no right 
or privilege on the Crown which it did not 
before possess. That House might ad- 
vise the Crown how to exercise the prero- 
gatives which it possessed, but the House 
could neither extend nor diminish the pre- 
rogatives of the Crown. Hitherto the 
three branches of the Legislature had held 
privileges and prerogatives independent of 
each other. No one of them, nor two 
of them, could dispossess the other of its 
rights and privileges. But if what had 
been stated by the hon. and learned Soli- 
citor for Ireland was correct, the Crown 
might dissolve Parliament to-morrow, and 
suspend issuing the Writs to different 
places. But was the Crown to take the 
hon, and learned Member’s view of the 
case, especially as to the causes which 
should induce it to suspend the issuing of 
the Writs? The Crown might say, that 
it would not issue Writs to such and such 
places, because they returned inadequate 
Members, or for any other cause which it 
thought sufficient. He had no doubt in 
saying, that if any bad adviser should ad- 
vise the Crown to suspend any Writ, the 
proceeding would be as perfectly void and 
illegal, as if the Crown should direct a 
Writ to a Sheriff, commanding him to ex- 
ecute any individual, without having been 
proved guilty of any crime. If Parlia- 
ment were dissolved, and the Crown de- 
termined not to issue a Writ to any par- 
ticular place, a new form of Writ to the 
Sheriff must be devised; and the Crown 
must command him, not as usual to sum- 
mon Members for all the boroughs in his 
county, but for all the boroughs, with the 
exception of such and such a one—Mil- 
borne Port for instance. If the proposi- 
tion were good, as applied to the boroughs 
in schedule A, it must be good for all the 
boroughs in the kingdom. Now, he asked 
the hon. and learned member for Milborne 
Port (Mr. Crampton) whether, if that bo- 
rough, disputing the legality of such re- 
striction, were to re-elect him as its Re- 
VOL. VII. {fri} 
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presentative, he would not have the con- 
rage to come to that House and demand 
admission as the Representative of that 
borough? He repeated, that it was ab- 
solutely necessary that they should know 
how they stood—that they should be in- 
formed whether the King’s advisers adopted 
the proposition of the Solicitor General for 
Ireland. He must say, that he did feel 
rather the more alarmed on this point, 
because he remembered that something 
not very dissimilar had also fallen from a 
law officer of the Crown for England.* 
He was, at that time, sitting on the Mi- 
nisterial bench, holding an office under 
the Crown ; and he had felt it to be his 
bounden duty—his paramount duty—to 
that House, and tothe people of England, 
to protest against such a doctrine, and to 
state, that a perfectly contrary doctrine 
had been maintained by the first lawyers, 
and the greatest patriots which this coun- 
try had ever produced — by Coke, by 
Selden, and by Hampden, who, in the 
reign of James Ist, supported a Resolu- 
tion in the House of Commons, that those 
boroughs fromwhich Writs had been with- 
held by the Crown, had a right to return 
Representatives. That Resolution was 
adopted by the House on the Report of 
one of the most able and learned Com- 
mittees that could be selected. He did 
not think, that if it had been possible to 
collect together the most eminent men of 
all ages, a Committee would have been 
formed equal in the knowledge of the 
laws of England, and of the Constitution, 
to that Committee which made the Re- 
port on which the House of Commons 
maintained the privileges of these boroughs 
which it was proposed by this Act to dis- 
franchise. The hon. and learned Solicitor 
had likewise said, that the House of Lords 
ought not to criticise-—ought not to be too 
scrupulous in accepting a Bill of this kind— 

Sir Charles Wetherell rose to order. 
He said, that the privileges of Parliament 
had been attacked by one of the King’s 
law officers, and he should take the 
liberty of moving, that the Debate be sus- 
pended, until it was ascertained what the 
privileges of that House were, unless his 
Majesty’s Ministers thought fit to disavow 
the illegal, unconstitutional, and mon- 
strous doctrine put forth by the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland. 

* See Attorney General’s Speech, Parl. 
“— Third Series, vol. iii, p. 1200. 
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The Speaker rose and called upon Mr. 
C. W. Wynn to proceed. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn was quite willing to 
make way for any motion on the subject. 

Sir Charles Wetherell then said, that 
he would move for the suspension of the 
Debate on the Reform Bill. His reason 
for making this Motion was, that one of 
the King’s law officers had asserted, in 
that House, that the House of Lords had 
no right to venture to criticise the Reform 
Bill; and that the operation of disfran- 
chising all the boroughs in schedule A 
might be performed by the Crown, upon 
the Address of the House of Commons. If 
the Crown possessed the power to disfran- 
chise these boroughs by its own authority, 
then any legislation on the subject was 
wholly unnecessary and superfluous; but 
he took the liberty of saying, that the 
hon. and learned Solicitor’s assertion was 
inconsistent with the privileges of that 
House, and a monstrous perversion of the 
principles of the Constitution. 

Mr. Campbell rose to order. He thought, 
that if the words of the hon, and learned 
Solicitor General for Ireland were to be 
adverted to, they ought to be taken down. 

The Speaker said, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (‘Sir Charles Wetherell) 
was perfectly in order, for he only noticed 
the words used by a preceding speaker 
in order to show the reason for his moving 
the suspension of the Debate. 

Sir Charles Wetherell continued. The 
hon, and learned Solicitor for Ireland had 
claimed for the Crown the right to suspend 
the issuing of Writs to all places enumer- 
ated in schedule A; but he maintained, 
that such an assumption of authority in 
favour of the Crown, was inconsistent and 
incompatible with the known and unde- 
niable rights of the House of Commons. 
It appeared to him, that the House had 
only the choice of two modes of proceed- 
ing—cither to suspend its proceedings ‘al- 
together on this superfluous and unneces- 
sary act of legislation (for superfluous and 
unnecessary would have been the labours 
of the Committee for some time past, if 
the hon, and learned Solicitor for Ireland 
was correct in his doctrine)—or to vindi- 
cate itself from the intolerable insult and 
insufferable disgrace of the arrogant and 
untenable attack of the learned Solicitor 
for Ireland, arrogantly and untenably sup- 
ported, if supported it should be, by a no 
less illegal, arrogant, and unconstitutional 
Administration. ‘The Ministers were in- 
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volved in the statement of the learned 
Solicitor; but if they should get up and 
disavow his doctrine, as being illegal and 
unconstitutional, then he was content to 
go on with the Debate. The Ministers 
were bound to state their opinion on this 
subject. They must either maintain or 
throw overboard the King’s Solicitor for 
Ireland. Let the House know whether 
the noble Lord, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, whether the King’s Attorney 
General and Solicitor General for Eng- 
land, presumed to maintain the proposition 
of the hon. and learned member for Mil- 
borne Port? If they dared to maintain 
it, he would then move, that the words 
of the hon. Member be taken down, and 
that the further progress of the Bill be 
adjourned until this matter was settled. 
The hon. and learned Member concluded 
by moving, as an Amendment, that the 
Debate be adjourned till to-morrow. 

The Speaker having put the Amendment 
from the Chair, 

Mr. Crampton rose to offer a few words 
in explanation. He complained that the 
hon. and learned Member who had just 
sat down had ‘misrepresented every syllable 
which he had uttered [cries of “ No, no” |. 
He did not say, that the hon. and learned 
Member had done so designedly. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman must have 
mistaken what he had said, but he must 
persevere in stating, that every word which 
he had said had been misrepresented. In 
the first place, he never said that the 
House of Lords had no right to criticise the 
Bill. He never meant to submit so mon- 
strous a proposition to Parliament; what 
he said was, that the House of Lords 
ought to criticise it with great caution 
and delicacy; but. there was no doubt 
that it possessed the power to reject the 
Bill. In the next place, the hon. and 
learned Member had represented him as 
having said, that the Crown had the right 
to suspend the issuing of Writs without 
the concurrence of the House of Com- 
mons. What he did say, or meant to 
have said, was, that the Crown, on the 
Address of the House of Commons, had 
the right at common-law to issue Writs 
in the manner he had stated. He ex- 
cepted from this proposition Scotland and 
Ireland, and some places in England, 
which had been the subject of particular 
Acts of Parliament. The suspension of 
Writs by the Crown could hardly be con- 
sidered as an invasion of the privileges of 
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the House of Commons, if it were done at 
the suggestion and on the representations of 
that House. Ifthe Sheriff presumed toreturn 
Members for any place which the House 
of Commons and the Crown together, 
had agreed should not exercise the elective 
franchise, it would then become the duty 
of the House, following up its own Ad- 
dress, to reject those Members. That was 
the proposition which he had made. He 
had never stated that the Crown possessed 
the power to suspend the Writs of itself, 
but only upon the recommendation of the 
House of Commons. The matter had 
been taken up with so much warmth, that 
one would suppose that he had seriously 
advised the Crown and the House to act 
upon the power of which he thought them 
possessed. Such was not the fact; he 
had merely mentioned the matter purely as 
a speculative case; and he admitted, that 
the argument was fitter to be addressed to 
the Lords than to that House. What he 
had stated, was entirely his own private 
opinion, and he had had no communica- 
tion with any Member of that House on 
the subject. He could not but consider 
the interference of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Sir Charles Wetherell) most 
unkind. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
possessed great power of language; he 
was a giant in that House, and was able to 
annihilate, by his argument, such pigmies 
as he was. He therefore felt his inter- 
ference on the present occasion as most 
unkind and ungenerous. The statement 
which he had made might be caught hold 
of by the opponents of the Bill, asa means 
of obstructing its progress ; and he might 
be made a ’scape-goat of by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, but he had said no- 
thing, of the correctness of which he did 
not feel convinced. He was perfectly 
willing to be responsible for all he had 
said or done. ‘The hon. and learned 
Gentleman might endeavour to extinguish 
him as a private individual, but he felt 
supported in the consciousness of the 
honest and upright discharge of his duty. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that the hon. 
and learned Solicitor for Ireland having 
accused him of mis-statements, he was 
ready to abide by the decision of any hon. 
Member present, as to whether he had, or 
had not, correctly described the hon. and 
learned Solicitor’s proposition. The hon. 
and Jearned Member said, in plain terms, 
that if the House of Lords should reject 
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but dissolve Parliament, and then the 
Crown might withhold the issuing of 
Writs for all the boroughs in schedule A. 

Lord Althorp said, to the best of his 
recollection, his hon. and learned friend 
had stated, as nearly as could be, in his 
explanation, the sense of what he had at 
first advanced. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite assumed, that because 
his hon. and learned friend was connected 
with his Majesty’s Government—because 
he was a law officer of the Crown, there- 
fore any opinions which he might have 
expressed were to be taken as the senti- 
ments of his Majesty’s Government. He 
could not agree in that opinion, and he 
might, perhaps, be permitted to add, that 
it was not only an unusual course, but 
almost directly at variance with the usages 
of that House, to stop the progress of a 
Debate, for the purpose of calling upon his 
Majesty’s Ministers to give an explanation 
of any point upon which any hon. Member 
might conceive certain opinions to have 
been propounded. He protested against 
such a course, as being unusual, and, he 
might say, unprecedented. How could 
his Majesty’s Ministers be expected to 
pronounce upon the strict legality of a 
doctrine which they were not allowed an 
opportunity of considering? He really 
did not think the subject required to be 
treated with that solemnity which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman seemed disposed 
to bestow upon it. His hon. and learned 
friend had stated to the House an opinion 
of his own, which he was convinced his 
hon. and learned friend sincerely enter- 
tained, but his bon. and learned friend 
had not had (as he correctly stated) any 
communication with him, or, he believed, 
with any of his colleagues. At least, he 
could say, that he himself had certainly 
received no intimation from his hon. and 
learned friend upon the point. But, if 
the question were put to him, as to his 
opinion upon this as a constitutional 
point, he should undoubtedly say, that he 
should not, for his own part, be induced 
to adopt or assent to the doctrine which 
his hon. and learned friend was under- 
stood to have propounded; nor did he 
think such a course strictly in unison with 
the practice of the Constitution. But, as 
he had already said, it was ridiculous to 
call upon his Majesty’s Government, in 
this abrupt and unexpected manner, to 
pledge themselves upon a legal or consti- 
tutional question. 
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Sir Robert Peel said, it now appeared, 
that the opinion of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land, was not in unison with that of the 
noble Lord who held the principal place 
in his Majesty’s Government in that House, 
but that, on the contrary, the noble Lord 
considered the doctrine to which his hon. 
and learned friend had referred an uncon- 
stitutional doctrine. Whether it was strict- 
ly legal the noble Lord did not take upon 
him to say. But, when the first Minister 
of the Crown in that House declared, that 
the maxims advanced could not be de- 
fended as constitutional, he conceived that 
the object of his hon. and learned friend 
was answered, and that he might very 
well, with the permission of the House, 
withdraw his Motion. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman complained of the un- 
kindness of his hon. and learned friend. 
Why, undoubtedly, all motions referring 
to the opinions of individuals, might have 
an air of unkindness; but could the hon. 
and learned Gentleman suppose, that any 
thing but a paramount sense of duty had 
induced his hon. and learned friend to 
bring the matter forward? He admitted, 
that, generally speaking, it was not usual 
to make the members of a Government 
responsible for the opinions of their sub- 
ordinates. But this was a question of 
prerogative, and one upon which the Mi- 
nisters themselves would be the legitimate 
advisers of the Crown. When he heard 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, in the 
second version of his opinion, declare, that 
the Crown had the power, in concurrence 
with the House of Commons, to suspend 
the Writ for any place it pleased, he could 
not help saying, that if such were consti- 
tutional doctrine, they held every right 
and every privilege, however important, 
at mere sufferance. But let the House 
not proceed further in an interruption of 
the great question before it. He thought 
his hon. and learned friend had done what 
was perfectly just and proper, in eliciting 
the declaration which had been made by 
the noble Lord, and, that declaration hav- 
ing been made, the necessity of his hon. 
and learned friend’s Motion, and of any 
further discussion upon it, were prevented. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney thought the hon. 
and Jearned Gentleman (Sir Charles We- 
therell) justified in the course he had 
taken; for, from the time of Richard 
2nd, there had been no instance of a place 
which had returned Members to Parlia- 
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ment being permanently disfranchised by 
the Crown. On the contrary, he was 
able to quote an old Statute, which con- 
tained words expressly contrary to the 
doctrine of the learned Solicitor General. 
In the Act 5th Richard 2nd, cap. 4, are 
these words—“‘ These the King doth will 
and command, and it is asserted in the 
Parliament, by the Prelates, Lords, and 
Commons, that all and any persons and 
commonalties which shall from henceforth 
have the summons of the Parliament, shall 
come from henceforth to the Parliament, 
in the manner as they are bound to do, and 
have been accustomed within the realm 
of England of old times;” and then it 
goes on to enact - And if any Sheriff of 
the realm, be, from henceforth, negligent 
in making his returns of Writs of the 
Parliament, or that he leave out of the 
said returns any cities or boroughs which 
were bound, and of old time were wont to 
come tothe Parliament, he shall be amerced, 
or otherwise punished, in the manner as 
was accustomedto be done in the said case, 
in times past.” How the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General could reconcile the lan- 
guage of this Statute with the doctrine he 
had laid down, he must himself explain if 
he could, but certainly, to every other per- 
son, they must appear directly at variance. 
Sir Charles Wetherell, by the permis- 
sion of the House, withdrew his motion. 
Mr. C. W. Wynn resumed his speech. 
He said, he was perfectly satisfied with 
the declaration of the noble Lord—a de- 
claration which he had anticipated from 
the noble Lord’s knowledge of the Consti- 
tution, and from his constitutional prin- 
ciples. But, had the noble Lord not made 
that declaration, he (Mr. Wynn) should 
have felt, that the House of Commons 
had no security, from hour to hour, against 
the effects of such a doctrine. He would 
now dismiss the topic, which had caused 
an interruption of the Debate, and pro- 
ceed to consider some other points of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s speech, 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
said, that the House of Lords ought not 
to make any alteration in the Bill, because 
it regarded the constitution of the House 
of Commons. If it really was an en- 
croachment on the privileges of the House 
of Commons for the House of Lords to 
make any alteration in a Bill respecting 
the constitution of the House of Com- 
mons, the House of Commons had been 
singularly negligent of its privileges; for 
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they had patiently seen the House of 
Lords, over and over again, enter into the 
discussion of bills which had been sent 
up to them by the House of Commons, 
disfranchising boroughs on the ground of 
corruption. And when, on entering into 
the consideration of such bills, the House 
of Lords had sent to the House of Com- 
mons for a copy of the evidence on which 
such a bill had been passed, the answer, 
if the hon, and learned Gentleman was in 
the right, ought to have been—“ it is no 
business of yours: you ought to depend 
upon ourjudgment.” The hon. and learned 
Gentleman said, that the House of Com- 
mons did not interfere with bills affecting 
the rights of the Peerage. Did the hon. 
and learned Gentleman recollect the bill in- 
troduced into the House of Lords, with the 
sanction of the Crown, in the beginning 
of the last century, limiting the prerogative 
of the Crown to create Peers? On that oc- 
casion, the House of Commons proved it- 
self to be the guardian of the ancient Con- 
stitution of the country, and the undoubted 
prerogatives of the Crown, and threw out 
the bill which the Lords had sent down to 
them; and from that period to the pre- 
sent, there was no constitutional authority 
which did not hold, that, by so doing, they 
had prevented the Constitution of the 
country from degenerating into an olig- 
archy. On these grounds, he thought that 
the House of Lords had an absolute right, 
and that it was their duty, to examine this 
Bill, and either to approve, reject, or alter 
it, as might to them seem wise. In order, 
in times of exigence, to be enabled to re- 
sist popular clamour, the House of Lords 
ought to be a body wholly independent of 
the voice of the Commons of England. 
The Commons of England had their full 
share in the legislation of the country. 
For the last hundred years, their influence 
in the legislature had gone on increasing. 
With that they ought to be satisfied ; and 
not, by an interference with the rights of 
the other branches of the Legislature, to 
set an example which might, at some 
future period, be applied against themselves 
by the people. The English Constitution— 
that highest effort of human intellect— 
had always admitted the existence of 
what were called close boroughs. That 
Constitution was to be found, not in 
Statutes alone, but in practice. And if 
any man would point out a period in 
which boroughs, over which influence was 
exercised, did not exist, he would then 
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allow that the Constitution was altered. 
The number of those boroughs was, how- 
ever, greatly diminished. Every man 
could point out, from his own knowledge, 
many instances of their extinction, during 
the last fifty years — boroughs which, 
having once been close, were now 
open. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
said, that any one who interfered with 
elections, by way of nomination, was an 
offender, and liable to be proceeded against 
by indictment. Improper interference he 
deprecated as much as thehon. and learned 
Gentleman, but he thought that individuals 
ought not to be held up to obloquy who 
only exercised the natural influence of 
property. But could the influence fairly 
arising from property be considered a 
usurpation of poweror an offence? This he 
did not understand to be the opinion of 
Ministers, for they were willing that the 
natural influence of property should remain 
unimpaired. The question then occurred, 
was this influence unfairly exercised with 
respect to places in schedule A? He 
thought this question was not treated as it 
ought to be. The hon. and learned Gent. 
said, that it was not unfairly exercised at 
Milborne Port; but were there not many 
Milborne Ports in Schedule A? It was 
in many of them merely the influence of 
the benevolent landlord. That sort of in- 
fluence his noble friend professed that he 
was very desirous of supporting and of 
extending as much as possible; and to 
promote it was one of the objects of the 
Reform Bill. Let him ask, however, 
whether the object was likely to be 
attained by the course that had been 
pursued ? A great deal of violent language 
had been used respecting those boroughs, 
in which influence had been exercised, 
and they had been designated as rotten 
boroughs, as boroughs that stink, with a 
great many more characteristics, taken 
from the same scurrilous dictionary. The 
franchise in many of these places was in 
the hands of persons of the utmost respect- 
ability and intelligence, and who, he was 
very sure, were as capable of judging of 
most of the questions that arise, as any 
persons in the country. Corruption was 
asserted with respect to these places, and 
the mere assertion was taken as a fact. 
Night after night, imputations were thrown 
out of this nature, which, when inquired 
into, turned out to be utterly groundless. 
By such means as these, a clamour had 
been raised, and the minds of the people 
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had been excited. Another assertion of 
the same character was, that the want of 
Reform kept the bulk of the people in a 
state of ignorance. In Preston the right 
of voting was scot-and-lot. Were the 
people there more intelligent than in places 
where the right was not so general? 
An argument for increasing the constitu- 
ency was, that it would be a defence 
against bribery. The instances of Dublin, 
of Hull, and of Liverpool, where, as ap- 
peared by the evidence before a Committee 
up-stairs, 1,600 or 1,700 persons actually 
received a sum of money for their votes, 
he might also mention Westminster, 
which, a few years ago, was notoriously 
corrupt, did not prove that a numerous 
constituency prevented bribery. The 10/. 
voters would be as liable to corruption as 
the present electors, and much more so in 
large towns, for it was to such towns the 
worst characters flocked, who by this Bill 
would be entitled to vote by paying 3s. or 
4s, a-week rent. He could not concur in 
the establishment of such wholesale maga- 
zines of corruption. ‘The scot-and-lot 
boroughs were the most corrupt of all 
others, and this measure would not render 
more pure the places on which a sort of 
scot-and-lot franchise was conferred. In 
Wallingford there were 276 scot-and-lot 
voters; and there the miller, of whom 
they heard so much, regularly paid 20/. 
for plumpers, and 10/. for single votes. 
There would remain of these voters after 
this Bill, 216. Would the infusion of 
eighty new electors cure the corruption of 
the rest? He thought not, and was satis- 
fied that corruption never would be cured 
till that House had carried the existing 
laws into execution; but when any case of 
corruption was brought forward, it was 
met by the observation, that it was hypo- 
critical to select one instance for punish- 
ment when the practice was so general, 
He had repeatedly been in the minority 
when motions had been made to direct 
prosecutions in cases of bribery. He had 
voted for the second reading of the Bill, 
and for its being committed, that it might 
be fairly considered, and so improved and 
amended as to render it a proper and 
beneficial measure. But now he found it 
impossible to vote for the third reading. 
It had not been sufficiently improved or 
amended in the Committee; it still was 
calculated to effect too great a change, 
and he therefore felt bound to oppose it. 
It had been objected to the advocates of 
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moderate Reform, that they had not yet 
propounded their measure; but in reply 
to this observation, he begged to remark, 


Reform could be advantageously discussed 
at the same time. Ifa plan of moderate 
Reform had been brought forward, by 
which Representatives were to be given 
to the large towns, he would have most 
ardently supported the measure ; and he 
firmly believed it would have encountered 
but little opposition. He would not, 
indeed, have consented to the disfran- 
chisement clauses of the Bill, because he 
considered, that the existence of all the 
small boroughs was beneficial to the Con- 
stitution. He had no objection, however, 
that some of them should be united, 
thereby to make room for giving Repre- 
sentatives to the large towns. He was 
willing that the larger counties should be 
divided, the duration of the poll limited, 
and the expense of elections reduced. 
He objected, however, to the disfranchise- 
ment, to the extent of the franchise granted 
by this Bill, for it went to create what, in 
point of fact, would be only scot-and-lot 
voters in all the large towns. In West- 
minster there were, for instance, about 
19,200 voters, of whom 17,600 were 10/. 
householders. He would not place the 
franchise so low as 101., but should not 
object to 207. They were told, a higher 
franchise than 10/. would not satisfy the 
country. Were it not for the cry which 
Members themselves had been the means 
of raising, the people would have been 
content with much less than this Bill gave. 
He did not approve of giving Representa- 
tives to the districts round the metropolis 
—such as Marylebone, which was already 
sufficiently represented, as the Members 
who resided there would be ready to attend 
toits interests. When his hon. and learned 
friend (Mr. Crampton) said, that the 
Members for boroughs in schedule A only 
represented those who sent them there, did 
his hon. and learned friend, who repre- 
sented one of these boroughs, look upon 
himself in that light?—did he not think him- 
self bound to consult the general interests 
of the country? Did his noble friend, the 
Paymaster of the Forces, now, when he 
represented Devonshire, or before, when 
he represented Huntingdonshire, consider 
himself more a Representative of the 
people, more bound to consult their in- 
terests, than when he was member for 
Tavistock ? Many men of the first talents, 
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after representing large places, came in for 
small ones, and still continued to act on 
the same independent principles. How 
were such men as Mr. Burke or Mr. Hus- 
kisson to get into the House of Commons 
under this Bill? Men of commanding 
talents might, sooner or later, obtain a 
seat; but was there no advantage in form- 
ing the habits of men to public business 
by early admission into that House, It 
was, in his opinion, extremely useful that 
there should be men in Parliament who 
had been, as it were, bred up in the House ; 
but he feared much, that when this Bill 
passed, such persons would not be able to 
find their way into it. He agreed with 
the hon. Gentleman opposite, who spoke 
last night, that this law would be the 
parent of many other Jaws—whether those 
laws were good or bad. Adverting to the 
objection made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Stanley) to the right of his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Croker), to reserve 
his observations upon certain details to the 
present stage of the Bill, he declared, that 
every man enjoyed this right ; because, of 
this measure, the details were its very 
substance. These details, he contended, 
required change—they were inconsistent 
with each other—they proceeded—if upon 
any principles—upon different principles, 
and must effectually prevent the beneficial 
operation of the Bill. It was impossible 
the Billcould work satisfactorily as it now 
stood. Numerous alterations must be 
made to cure all the anomalies it con- 
tained. The nine boroughs, for instance, 
which, by the recent census, contained 
above 2,000 inhabitants, would not easily 
submit to be disfranchised while other 
boroughs, with a less population, were 
preserved. The new boroughs, with a 
population between 4,000 and 10,000, 
would not be content to return only one 
Member while smaller places returned two. 
These were not the only anomalies in the 
Bill. Suppose a man had a 101. freehold 
at Malmesbury, there he would have a 
vote only for one Member. Let him sell 
his freehold, remove, purchase another a 
few miles distant, but continue to oc- 
cupy, as tenant, his house in Malmesbury, 
and he would thus acquire two votes for 
Cricklade, and two more for the county 
of Wilts, while he would still retain his 
vote for Malmesbury. Again, the rich 
householder in Cricklade would have only 
his votes for the borough, while his 


neighbour, the cobbler, who had a 40s. 
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freehold for the county in his stall, would 
have the right of voting for two Members for 
the county, and for Members for the town. 
He could not avoid also adverting to the 
anomaly of the borough of Wilton, with 
1,967 inhabitants, retaining the franchise, 
while Downton, which contained four or 
five and twenty hundred was disfranchised. 
He pointed out these cases as specimens of 
the inconsistencies of the Bill. He should 
not detain the House further, but should 
always be ready to consider and promote 
any measure of moderate Reform. 

Mr. Robert Grant observed, that if all 
the hon. Members who had spoken upon 
the measure had thought proper to couch 
their opposition to it in terms as moderate 
as his right hon. friend who had just sat 
down, he should not have felt it necessary 
to trouble the House upon the present oc- 
casion; but as many hon. Gentlemen had 
designated the Bill as essentially revolu- 
tionary, and this not in the warmth of de- 
bate, but in the most deliberate manner, 
he was anxious to protest against this as- 
sertion, and briefly to state the reasons 
which led him to an opposite conclusion. 
In doing this, it was not his intention 
to enter into details; he would content 
himself with simply considering if the Bill 
would work well; and herein two things 
should be taken into account; first, the 
machinery ; and secondly, what was the na- 
ture of the medium in which the measure 
was to operate—in other words, what were 
the feelings and sentiments of the great 
body of the people amongst whom this 
measure was toact. Now he relied on this 
—without saying that the machinery was 
as perfect as the imagination and ingenuity 
of some hon, Gentlemen might have sug- 
gested, he yet entertained the warmest 
anticipation that the Bill would work well, 
and prove apractical blessing to the people, 
who had received it so warmly, and sup- 
ported it with such fidelity. It was on the 
feeling of the people he rested his hope. 
If the plan of moderate Reform, which had 
been so often alluded to from the other 
side of the House, were brought forward, 
he would admit, for the sake of argument, 
that the machinery would be more perfect. 
But yet it would be vain to expect from it 
the same benefits as from the measure 
before the House, because it never would 
receive the same favour, nor so carry with 
it the hearts and affections of the people. 
The Bill of the hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would be like an army in a hostile country, 
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but this Bill would be like an army which 
had entered a country for the purpose of 
expelling a band of invaders in conjunction 
with the inhabitants. The one would have 
on all sides to encounter hatred and oppo- 
sition, while the other would every where 
find entrenchments and allies—and in- 
formation to guide, and a ready hand to 
assist. When such was the popular feel- 
ing, it appeared to him that such a feeling 
would tend, in agreat measure, to heal and 
obliterate many of those defects which 
Gentlemen had found out, or supposed 
they had found out, in this Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman who spoke last, stated 
that the Bill exceeded not only his expect- 
ations, but those of the people ; and that 
it exceeded also what was once intended 
by a noble friend of ours, not now in this 
House. What would be his noble friend’s 
answer to that statement he knew not; 
but he knew that he presented a rare ex- 
ample of a man in office, more than ful- 
filling the promises that he made when in 
opposition. The right hon. member for 
Aldeburgh (Mr. Croker) had, in his very 
eloquent and ingenious speech, last night, 
made use of one argument which surprised 
him very much, as coming from a Gentle- 
man possessing a mind so acute. The right 
hon. Gentleman had brought forward a 
sort of dilemma, to the effect, that either 
Reform must be admitted not to be neces- 
sary and the Bill thrown out, or else, if the 
House of Commons passed this Bill, the 
very fact of their doing so proved that 
Reform was not necessary. Now this was 
a pure sophism. As well might the right 
hon. Gentleman, in reference to personal 
reform, say, that the simple resolution to 
reform was sufficient, and there was no 
need of his taking any further steps. And 
yet, notwithstanding this argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman, in another part of 
his speech he contended, that they had 
been driven to support this measure by the 
momentum of the public voice, and in obe- 
dience to the pledges they had given to 
their constituents, which some would re- 
present as a disgrace to them, but which 
he regarded as an honour, But again, it 
should be remembered that the House of 
Commons, as constituted at present, was 
not to be compared to the House of Com- 
mons under ordinary circumstances. This 
House had been elected under a particular 
stimulus, in obedience to the Royal appeal 
made to the body of the people. Observe 
the different conduct pursued by this House 
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_of Commons and the last. See the defer- 
_ence shown by the last House of Com- 
, mons to the declared voice of the people : 
‘not contented with the ordinary fortifica- 
| tions of rotten boroughs, they took refuge 
_ behind the timber duties, with the hope 
| of defeating Reform. They opposed a 
reforming Ministry on this point, hoping 
thus to defeat Reform. They knew the 

people had two darling objects, Reform 
_and Retrenchment, and yeta great majority 
| combined to defeat the second object, for 
| the purpose of supplanting the first. He 
| would now apply himself to the epithet of 
“revolutionary,” so frequently applied tothe 

Bill by hon. Gentlemen opposite. He dif- 
| fered from those hon. Members who fulmi- 
| nated forth such charges against the mea- 
| sure. It was neither, in their sense of the 
word, innovation nor revolution, but it was 
really a restorative and conservative mea- 
sure. He asked if it were possible to point 
out a period at which there was a more in- 
telligent and independent House of Com- 
mons than the present ? But even this was 
not the only thing to be considered. The 
question really to be weighed was, whether 
there ever was a period at which the con- 
stituency were so enlightened and intelli- 
gent? It might be true that that House 
was more intelligent than any House of 
Commons had been at any former period; 
but it might also be true that the people 
had improved in a still greater ratio ; and 
if they had, then it followed, that though 
the House of Commons had improved 
relatively to former Houses in a great mea- 
sure, yet that it had fallen back positively 
with regard to the people. Now, he be- 
lieved that this was the fact, and that the 
change in the people had been so great 
that that House had not kept pace with 
them. They had been asked to show the 
time when there had not been nomination 
boroughs ; but the circumstances under 
which they existed had materially changed. 
In former times, he admitted, that there 
had been nomination boroughs; but in 
those times they were the best defence of 
the liberty of the people, for they were 
close Corporations, in which commerce was 
fostered, and by which the power of feudal 
oppression was at first resisted and after- 
wards overcome. These close Corporations 
were under the nomination of those popular 
Barons who, in the other House, were fight- 
ing the battle of the people against the op- 
pressive tyranny and exactions of the 
Crown, If, under these circumstances, he 
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was called on to state what he thought a 
good House of Commons, he should say, 
that that wasso which fairly represented the 
popular voice at any given time at which 
it was elected. ‘The House of Commons 
which fully answered such a purpose at 
one period, might be fatally defective at 
another; and if it was so, it ceased to be 
what it pretended—the real representative 
of the people. It was by the application 
of that principle that he was enabled to 
account for the prostration of the strength 
of the Commons in the time of the reign 
of the Tudors. The great aristocratic 
interest had either been directly weakened 
or destroyed by the civil wars—had been 
indirectly weakened also by the growth of 
commerce, the spread of manufactures and 
general knowledge, with the abolition of 
villeinage and the prevalence, as lawyers 
would say, of uses. The aristocracy were 
also materially affected by the great statute 
of Henry 6th for raising the franchise of 
the electors of counties, by requiring that 
they should not only be freeholders, but 
freeholders to the amount of 40s. a-year. 
He suspected, thattheobjectof that statute 
was a direct blow at the aristocracy, but 
certainly such was its effect. For, when 
afterwards the contest again revived, it 
was not carried on by the county Mem- 
bers, but by the citizens and burgesses, 
to control whom, Elizabeth increased the 
number of close boroughs originally intro- 
duced by Edward 6th for religious pur- 

oses. He admitted that, from the reign 
of Elizabeth to the present moment, there 
had been no material change in the frame- 
work and constitution of the House of 
Commons; and he admitted also the truth 
of the argument urged by the other side 
of the House, that, although our Consti- 
tution had not changed, yet the growth of 
intelligence in the people had made the 
House more popular; a result occasioned, 
also, because the close system of Elizabeth 
had not operated so badly as it would 
otherwise have done from the decrease in 
the value of money. When the landed 
proprietors were destroyed, and when, from 
the same cause, the trade of the country 
was almost destroyed, there was no class 
of men able to resist the strength of the 
Royal prerogative. The consequence, then, 
was, that the House of Commons exhibited 
no feeling of independence, but Parliament 
was ruled by the absolute power of the 
Prince. That state of things was altered 
as soon as the continuance of internal 
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peace had afforded the means of national 
improvement, He would now observe upon 
what had been last night stated by a right 
hon. Gentleman, who had asserted that 
there was no one that would say that any 
close boroughs had been created since the 
time of King William 3rd, and yet that 
was the period at which all agreed the 
liberties of the people had been fixed. 
That argument had been pressed by his 
hon. friend, the member for Oxfordshire ; 
and it was strongly urged, that as the 
frame-work of the House of Commons 
had been then fixed, it ought not now 
to be altered. He answered, that the 
body to be represented had changed so 
much, that the continuance of the frame- 
work of the House of Commons in the 
same state as before was an evil; for 
the people having changed, the frame- 
work of the House ought in the same 
manner to have been changed. As a 
proof that the state of the people had 
changed, he might refer to the great 
towns, in which alone the alteration had 
been most considerable; for he believed he 
might safely assert, that one-third of the 
whole wealth and intelligence of the 
country—one-third of its resources, had 
grown up since the time of the Revolu- 
tion. The effect of that change was felt 
all over the world —in the Levant, on the 
shores of the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
on the banks of the Yellow Sea, and yet 
there was to be one place where the effect 
was not to be felt, and that place was to 
be the House of Commons, which pre- 
tended to be composed of the Representa- 
tives of the people. The men who were 
alone to be unaffected by this change 
were those who could take refuge in the 
fortress of the House of Commons, and 
not one single wave of the sea of changes 
that time had produced was to wash down 
any part of its ancient walls. It was 
said by those who were opposed to the 
present measure, that the whole resources 
of the country, those which had sprung 
up since the Revolution, were so vast, 
that they could not open the door of the 
House of Commons to admit the operation 
of their influence without being in danger 
of destroying the frame-work of the Con- 
stitution itself. Such at least was the 
substance of that argument; but that 
argument subverted itself, as he should 
be able presently to show. It was also 
said, that such was the force that had now 
arisen, moral and intellectual, that if it 
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was not kept down, or, in other words, 
kept out of that House, it would come 
and destroy that House itself. The result 
of that argument was, that no great, no 
moral and intellectual force, could exist 
in the country with safety to that House ; 
for if it could not be safely permitted to enter 
that House, it surely could not safely be 
permitted to exist out of the House. He 
asserted, that whatever might be the danger 
of admitting it into that House, the danger 
would be tenfold greater to refuse it admis- 
sion. The only safe ground of refusal would 
be, that it was so paltry, so insignificant, it 
had no right to claim admittance there. 
But was there any one that would venture 
to assert it was so insignificant ? On the 
contrary, was not the opposite argument, 
of its too great strength and importance, 
relied on as the ground of the refusal ? 
He admitted its strength and importance, 
and he declared it as his opinion, that 
Parliament would not long be able to 
shut out from that House so great a 
proportion of the intelligence and wealth 
of the people. If that argument were just, 
he repeated, that the plan of safety was 
that of the Government, not that of the 
Opposition. Jt was a true proposition, 
and he stated it broadly, and without the 
guards that would limit its effect, that 
there was no great political power in the 
State which could ever be subdued except 
by being conciliated. If they adopted 
that principle, the current of the State 
would run within its proper banks, and 
pass safely and peaceably by the ancient 
towers of the Constitution; but if it were 
restricted by dams of wicker-work, or pent- 
up within sluices that would not give vent 
to its fullness, the imperfect confinement 
would only exasperate the danger by 
which all the ancient institutions of the 
country might be swept away and de- 
stroyed, They had been asked, whether 
there ever had been a time when those 
which were now called abuses had not 
existed? That question involved this fal- 
lacy, that all those things which, in the 
origin of Parliament, were among its 
defects, were now referred to as its glories. 
It would almost be as good an argument 
to say, that we ought now to debase the 
currency, because the ore from which the 
perfect coin was formed contained much 
dross that had, by the subsequent labour 
of the workmen, been cleared from it. 
That they were defects, he had the author- 
ity of Acts of Parliament and resolutions 
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of that House for asserting. These proved 
them to be abuses—not to be quoted as 
admitted—but to be shunned as confess- 
ed deformities. The hon. member for 
Oxford, in a speech which, after delivering 
in that House, he had published—and 
which attracted more attention after its 
publication than it had done before—as- 
serted, that the Officers for the Cinque 
Ports had regularly returned one Member 
for each of those towns, until the Act of 
William 3rd interfered, and put an end 
to the practice. He was sure, that if the 
hon. Member had read the preamble to 
the Act of William, he would not have 
spoken of the practice in the Cinque Ports 
in the manner in which he had done. This 
preamble was as follows :—‘* Whereas the 
election of Members to serve in Parlia- 
ment ought to be free; and whereas the 
Lord Wardens of the Cinque Ports 
have pretended to claim, as of right, the 
power of nominating the Members for the 
same, contrary to the ancient usages in 
elections for those places.” It then de- 
clared—he begged the House to observe, 
that the Act was a declaratory Act—it 
then declared, “ that all such nominations 
and recommendations were contrary to the 
laws and Constitution of the country; 
and, for the future, shall be so deemed 
and construed to have been.” He called 
on the House to observe, that the Act 
not only related to all future elections, 
but declared the law as to all preceding 
“deemed and construed to have been to 
al] intents and purposes contrary to usage.” 
Another principle on which the oppo- 
nents of this measure relied—as they 
could not have the circumstances all their 
own way, they, like Cato, accommodated 
themselves to circumstances—they con- 
tended, that though direct power or direct 
bribery had not been permitted, yet, that 
until the Act of 1809, bribery, which was 
indirectly effected by money being given, 
not to the voter himself, but to his family, 
had been permitted, and they called for an 
answer to the speech of Mr. Windham 
delivered in opposition to that Bill. Why, 
they seemed in doing so to be ignorant of 
the language of that Act of Parliament. 
Not only did the speech of Mr. Windham 
fail to convince Mr. Perceval, but the 
language of the Act itself declared, that 
‘nevertheless such gifts were contrary to 
the ancient usage and to the freedom of 
election, and contrary to the Jaws and 
constitutions of the Realm,” The lan- 
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guage of these Acts had been justified in 
particular cases. There was a charge 
made by Sir John Packington against the 
Bishop of Worcester, who had interfered 
with him in a contest for that county, and 
who had thereby acted in defiance of that 
resolution, adopted every Session by that 
House, that Peers and great Lords of 
Parliament should not interfere in matters 
of election of Members of that House, 
without a high breach of the privileges 
thereof. The Bishop had threatened his 
clergy and tenants, that if they voted for 
Sir John Packington, he would not renew 
their leases. On this complaint being 
made, and the charge being substantiated, 
the Commons addressed the Queen to re- 
move the Bishop from his situation of 
Almoner, and with that request the Queen 
thought proper to comply.* These were 
the principles that he contended ought to 
govern the constitution of this House; 
they were not mere empty declarations 
upon paper, but were important principles, 
with which, unhappily, the practice was 
at war. With these Resolutions against 
the interference of the Crown or the 
Peerage—Resolutions so recorded and so 
recognised—was it possible for any Mem- 
ber of that House to stand up and say, 
not in the closet, nor in a secret whisper, 
not in a Committee up-stairs, not within 
the walls of that House (for he was happy 
to say, that what was uttered within the 
walls of that House was not confined to 
the limits of those walls, but was pub- 
lished all over the kingdom)—was it pos- 
sible, he said, for any Member to stand 
up on the House-top, to proclaim the 
doctrine to a people as capable of acquir- 
ing knowledge, and as capable of draw- 
ing inferences as themselves, and to a 
people who were ten times more interested 
in drawing those inferences, that all these 
matters of record, all these statutory pro- 
visions, all these Resolutions of the 
House were mere moonshine—mere pre- 
tences—mere empty declarations kept 
upon their books, with the intention to 
deceive, and without the least possible in- 
tention of being usefully applied? There 
was a time when that might have been 
said—when what happened in that House 
was a secret—as long as the people were 
not informed of what passed there. At 


* A full report of the proceedings in this 
case may be found in Hansard’s Parl, Hist. 
vol, vi, p, 50-54, 
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such a time there might have been some 
sense in such a declaration, though there 
would be neither justice nor generosity in 
it. Atsuch a time it might have been 
said that there was one doctrine for the 
people—“ at mihi plaudo ipse domi” — 
there was another doctrine for the House 
of Commons, which was the antipodes of 
that told tothe people. Surely that would 
not be said by any one. ‘There was nota 
lawyer—and many of them he saw now 
present in the House—there was not a 
lawyer writing a constitutional history of 
that House—there was not one who would 
dare (for men of honour did not dare to 
say what was untrue)— there was not one 
who would dare to assert that those things 
which it was now proposed to remove 
were not merely pardonable defects, but 
the blessing, the glory, and the honour of 
the system. There was one subject on 
which he was anxious to say a few words 
before he sat down. He had heard a 
great deal asserted about Members be- 
coming the nominees of the people 
afterthis measure should have passed. He 
had heard from more than one hon. Mem- 
ber on the opposite side of the House, 
that after this measure should have been 
carried, they should become mere puppets 
in the hands and at the discretion of the 
people. He did not intend to have en- 
tered at all upon this topic, but he found 
it had become a serious question. It was 
introduced into the theoretical harangues 
of hon. Gentlemen, in a light, which, if 
there were any danger of its proving true, 
would be extremely hostile to that order 
of things which every man who viewed 
the Constitution of this country as a 
system which it was desirable to retain, 
should use his best exertions to uphold. 
It was said, that the people were to become 
the jurors who were to try the acts of the 
other House, and that they of the lower 
House should be made their absolute 
slaves. ‘Then, after this position had 
been advanced, two conclusions were 
drawn—first they were told, that they 
were to become the passive delegates 
of the people on the passing of this Bill; 


and secondly, it was said, that if they be- 


came such delegates, they must, as their 
first act of legislation, destroy both the 
Crown and the Aristocracy. He had a 
right to say of himself, that he would 
never be the passive delegate of any con- 
stituency. No one in that House had 
better reason to do honour to the intelli- 
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gence and proper feelings of his constitu- 
ents than he had; yet, although he should 
ever entertain the highest respect for their 
opinions, and should treat them on all 
occasions with becoming deference, he 
would never be their submissive slave or 
delegate. He would never be bound by 
promises or pledges, but he would endea- 
vour to cultivate their good will by an 
undisguised display of his honest senti- 
ments and feelings, and to retain that 
more honourable and substantial con- 
nexion which he at present maintained 
with them, through a sympathy of feeling 
and opinion. What he conceived would 
be the effect of a Reform in that House 
was this: it would undoubtedly produce a 
vast, and much-required infusion of the 
popular mind and feeling into that House ; 
but, from this it did not follow, that on 
every occasion they were to conform in 
their conduct to the dictates and the 
mandates or the written instructions of 
their constituents. He did think, that two 
most important results would follow from 
adopting this Bill. First, that the Repre- 
sentatives would, more than they at present 
did, act up to the declared wishes of their 
constituents; and secondly, when they 
did not, that they would more frequently 
and more readily explain the motives and 
the reasons of their conduct. At present, 
a Representative did not feel himself 
called upon or required to give this ex- 
planation, but regarded the matter with 
perfect indifference. ‘‘ Oh!” said many 
an hon. Member, 
* Populus me sibilat,’ 

but I regard it not. I shall not be called 
on in the House to explain my conduct, 
and I do not care what may be said out 
of doors.” What was this but to shelter 
himself behind a privileged screen from 
the just demands of constituents, who 
required the fulfilment of the pledges he 
had given to them. ‘The infusion of 
popular spirit {into {the’ House would pre- 
vent such sheltering behind such a screen, 
and as ample opportunity would be given 
for explanation, the consequence would 
be, that the pledges of a candidate would 
be attended to: for either he must act in 
conformity with the declared wishes of 
his constituents, or assign his reasons for 
disregarding them. At present, undoubt- 
edly, an opportunity for such explana- 
tions was given at the hustings, but it 
would be much better that a more imme- 
diate understanding should take place 
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between representative and candidate. He 
had himself heard Mr. Canning say—and 
the greatness of that man’s mind made 
him pause before he ventured to differ 
from him—that the people invariably 
followed the opinions of Members when 
they took a stand on any particular 
measure. That might be true; but if it 
was, it must have been because the people 
felt the hopelessness of opposition ; but if 
the observation was true from such a cause, 
how much more honourable and how much 
more sincere was likely to be: the follow- 
ing of popular opinion when it was 
founded upon respect, not upon the hope- 
lessness of opposition, but on a feeling of 
sympathy and respect? He was far from 
objecting to those who wished to rely on 
the political strength and constitutional 
stability of the House of Lords; but why, 
if it were to be trusted in reference to this 
Bill, was it not worthy of confidence with 
regard to other measures? If the power 
and independence of the House of Lords 
were good for this Bill, it was good for all 
others; and it was not possible, according 
to the argument on the other side, that it 
should be endangered, since, if it were 
equal to present difficulties, it might defy 
all the perils of after-times. If he were 
to venture to give one word of advice to 
their Lordships, it would be to say to them, 
“Do not be deterred by menaces—dis- 
charge your duty with courage and forti- 
tude, and avoid that worst, basest, and 
most abject species of cowardice, the fear 
of being thought afraid.” If the House 
of Lords met this Bill in the fair and 
honest spirit of deliberation—if it en- 
countered it on plain, intelligible, and sub- 
stantial grounds, and therefore even re- 
jected it, they would have nothing to fear. 
Of this he was sure, that the people would 
respect an honest judgment; and while 
they scorned a nominal concession, they 
would be grateful for a genuine admission 
of their claims. In a constitutional sense 
he would say this, that after the discus- 
sion the question of Reform had undergone, 
the people would never be content with 
anything less than full, free, and unquali- 
fied justice. 

Lord Valletort could not presume to 
follow the right hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down, through his long Speech, 
but was anxious to express a few obser- 
vations in opposition to some of its leading 
topics. He had anticipated a different 
line of argument would have been pursued 
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by the right hon. Gentleman, and that he 
would have suited his observations on this 
occasion to the speeches he had previously 
made. His present argument had proved 
one position, that the desire for and sup- 
port of Reform, did not advance so much 
in this House as they did among the people. 
He (Lord Valletort) was ready to admit 
this, but he must also say, this new light 
had broken very suddenly upon the people. 
The chief bent of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s argument went to shew, that the 
House did not receive this new light in 
the same brilliancy the people received it. 
He believed there was a permanent feeling 
in favour of Reform, but not a permanent 
feeling in favour of the specific measure 
which his Majesty’s Ministers had so inju- 
diciously and indiscreetly brought before 
the House. It had been proved beyond 
a doubt, that this measure could not be 
effective, that it was wild and extravagant 
in its provisions, and he would venture to 
prophecy, would require material altera- 
tions, allowing that it passed, which he 
hoped it would not, before a twelvemonth 
expired. One of the strong arguments to 
induce them to pass the measure, was the 
responsibility which it was said would rest 
with this House. He denied that it 
would rest with the House. It would rest 
with his Majesty’s Ministers, who, when 
there was no cause for such a vast inno- 
vation and change, when the country was 
in a state of prosperity, when satisfaction 
pervaded the minds of the generality of 
persons, when the country was beginning 
to regain that tranquillity and repose 
which a protracted war had disturbed, 
rushed wildly on this precipice of their 
own creating. It would attach to those 
who conceived they could produce a 
measure so perfect that the Parliament 
must pass it, or encounter a revolution. 
What would they say to the architect 
who erected a fabric which he knew was 
upon a bad foundation, and must fall? 
Would such a man be considered any 
other than a madman? and yet so mad 
were the acts of the authors of the present 
measure. If the responsibility fell on 
the right heads, Ministers would have 
much to fear. Then as to the prob- 
able result of this fatal Bill in the other 
House of Parliament. Did not the Minis- 
ters know, that it was impossible for that 
House to agree to it? If mischief should 
arise, did it not rest on those who had 


produced such a measure? He much ap-] 
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proved of the eloquent exhortation to the 
other House which had been delivered by 
the right hon. Gentleman. He recom- 
mended that House to act with courage 
and fortitude, with firmness and consist- 
ency, and he declared, if they so acted 
they had no cause for fear. He fully and 
heartily joined with him in this, for he had 
no scruple in saying, that he looked with 
confidence to the other branch of the 
Constitution. He believed the Peers would 
do their duty firmly and honourably, and 
reject the Bill, and if any evil should arise, 
it must be attributed to those who endea- 
voured to violate the great principles of 
the Constitution. 

Sir Charles Wetherell commenced by 
observing, that instead of any adherence 
to moderation by Gentlemen on the other 
side, a departure from that course had 
been provoked by their manner of pro- 
ceeding. Language had been used which, 
though confined within the bounds of par- 
liamentary practice, had been insulting to 
the honour, integrity, and independence 
of Members who found their way into the 
House for what were called nomination 
boroughs. Even the King’s Attorney 
General had most provokingly charged 
hon. Members with wishing to create a 
vexatious and frivolous delay. He did 
not profess to be able to repeat other 
phrases of the same description, as he had 
kept no notes of them, although, had he 
done so, they would have formed a con- 
siderable schedule to be added, not, 
indeed, to the Bill, but to the debates 
upon it. The measure had been read a 
third time two days ago, and his reason 
for alluding to this fact was, that it seemed 
instantly to have opened the flood-gates 
of Ministerial eloquence; until then there 
seemed to have been a sort of embargo 
upon oratory on that side of the House— 
a quarantine to prevent the infection of 
speech-making. The majority of the 
supporters of Ministers had come forward 
with their votes much oftener than with 
their speeches; but now that the Bill was 
as good as passed, they were possessed of 
the ‘ torrens dicendi copia multis,” which 
they poured forth without mercy or con- 
sideration. To-night the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had given the rein to his impatient 
steed, and, knight-errant like, had ridden 
out ‘‘ a-coloneling” to redress the wrongs 
of the weak and injured people of England. 
Last night the hon, member for Calne had 
come forward, and he (Sir C, Wetherell) 
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must, in justice, own, had displayed a 
power of reasoningand a felicity of phrase- 
ology, equalled by few and excelled by 
none. ‘This was cnly a part of the deluge 
of words that, during two whole days, had 
poured down like a torrent and over- 
whelmed the enemies of the measure ; 
whether, like the Deluge of old, it was to 
last for forty days and forty nights, was 
yet a question, but, after what he had 
heard, he was not without his apprehen- 
sions. As he was not yet quite drowned, 
he would endeavour to answer a few of the 
points urged by the right hon. Gentleman. 
First, he had rested the necessity of 
Reform upon the fact, that the commerce, 
property, and population of the kingdom 
were doubled; but surely this was a 
strange reason for adopting a Bill which 
abridged the people of about thirty of 
their Representatives. He wished to hear 
where was the necessity for this diminu- 
tion, and certainly, the most celebrated 
advocates of Parliamentary Reform had 
never made it a topic in their speeches. 
The mere fact that the commerce, wealth, 
and population of the inhabitants of Great 
Britain had doubled, was a most un- 
answerable argument for those who wished 
the Members of the House to be no fewer 
than at present. He had, before the Bill 
was read a third time, taken the liberty to 
represent to the noble Lord (the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer), that he thought the 
reduction of the number of Members to 
be one of the most unconstitutional parts 
of the Bill, and he considered how his 
Majesty’s Government could, consistently 
with the cheered opinions which they had 
delivered in the progress of the measure, 
act upon such a principle. But by-and- 
by, perhaps, it might be explained why 
such an expedient had been resorted to. 
Next, the right hon. Gentleman had 
talked of the Sessional Resolution against 
the interference of Peers in elections, and 
had quoted the case of the Bishop of 
Worcester, in the reign of Queen Anne; 
but if they had become matters of form, 
and were now of no effect and validity, 
was that a sufficient reason for adopting 
a legislative enactment on the subject? 
The right hon. Gentleman had talked of 
yielding only to circumstances. Nothing 
but the Gods could conquer them. Who 
was the Cato of the Treasury Bench, and 
why had he taken his place there ? 
“ Cur in theatrum, Cato severe, venisti ?” 


Perhaps he might conclude the quotation, 
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epigrammatist— An ne exire.” Again 
he asked, who was the Cato of the 
Treasury Bench who had been conquered 
only by circumstances? was it the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the Paymaster of 
the Forces, the Attorney General, or the 
First Lord of the Admiralty? Lucan 
asserted that— 

“‘ Victrix causa Diis placuit, victa Catoni ;” 
but who was the hon. or right hon. Gen- 
tleman on the other side of the House 
who would prefer, in this instance, the 
unsuccessful cause? They might all be 
compelled, by the honest decision of the 
House of Lords, to adopt the unsuccessful 
cause—but assuredly it would not be by 
their own good will; and they had shown, 
by the result of the last Dublin election, 
that they did not prefer that side of the 
question. Another topic urged by the 
right hon. Gentleman was, that at one 
time the Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports had assumed the right of nam- 
ing the Members; but it was an odd 
argument for disfranchising the Cinque 
Ports, that the Legislature had interfered 
and prevented the practice. That was 
wise in the Legislature. It did not anni- 
hilate the Cinque Ports, it corrected the 
abuse. He contended, that the very de- 
formities the Bill was intended to remedy 
were still most unaccountably allowed to 
remain in the notorious instances of Calne, 
Tavistock, Malton, and Horsham. It had 
been stated, that the House of Commons 
could not carry weight with it without the 
aid of public opinion. He agreed in 
thinking that the House of Commons 
never could act with weight and dignity 
unless it represented and carried with it 
the force of public opinion; but public 
opinion had always been expressed through 
that House. A new channel had, however, 
been discovered through which the public 
opinion was hereafter to flow to the aid of 
the House of Commons, in the 102. te- 
nancy. The 10/. voters were hencefor- 
ward to constitute what was called public 
opinion, which, until now, was an agegre- 
gate of the sentiments and interests of the 
component parts of the House of Com- 
mons. Henceforward they were to look 
to the popular phalanx of 10/. house- 
holders as the representatives of the 
public opinion. His right hon. friend (Mr. 
Robert Grant) had introduced another 
topic, by drawing a distinction between 
a nominee and a delegate, and describing 
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himself as a Representative of Norwich, 
but not as a delegate. He congratulated 
his hon. friend upon the independence 
which he enjoyed in his seat, but he 
doubted much whether the usage was 
equally florid and virescent on the banks 
ofthe Thames. He doubted if his right 
hon. friend, the member for Norwich, was 
more independent in that House than the 
Representatives of nomination boroughs. 
The member for Calne had talked last 
night of a want of moderation on the part 
of the opponents of the Bill, but had that 
hon. and Jearned Member read the pam- 
phlet, What will the Lords do? Was it 
there that moderation was to be found? 
or was it in the newspapers? Had the 
hon. Member read, within these two days, 
the language which had been held ata 
public meeting, where it had been said, 
that if the House of Lords should presume 
to throw out the Bill, mutiny and treason 
were to be recommended to the country. 
When his right bon. friend talked of the 
moderation of thé organs of the public 
voice, he must have shut his eyes—no, he 
was a member of the Government, and 
must have read in the columns of a journal 
devoted to, and in the special confidence 
of, the Government—a journal which 
arrogated to itself (he would not deny on 
just grounds) the power of leading public 
opinion—a journal, moreover, to which it 
was notorious some of the most active 
spirits of the Government contributed— 
he must have read in that journal, and 
that not in a small type paragraph, on a 
back page, but in a conspicuous column, 
in large staring capitals, an article which 
was neither more nor less than an appeal 
to the soldiery to commit mutiny and 
treason. Had his right hon. friend read 
this article? and if so, how could he 
talk of the moderation of the supporters 
of the Reform Bill? Had he also read 
those appeals in other journals, devoted 
to the cause of Reform, in which certain 
no-mistake hints were thrown out with 
respect to the innocent practice of setting 
fire to haggards and barns? Were these, 
forsooth, ‘‘ moderate” opinions — these 
calm and deliberate reflections on a great 
political question? Nor was this language 
confined to one or two of the exoteric 
friends of the periodical Press, or to one 
or two of their disinterested friends 
either in that House or out of doors. 
Had they not read the speeches of their 
exoteric friends at some of those public 
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meetings which their great organ, or 
rather their great dictator, The Times, 
had summoned into existence? Had not 
a Member of that House at one of those 
meetings, given utterance to expressions 
which had no other meaning than to re- 
commend the sweeping away of the House 
of Lords, or putting it in a schedule A 
of a new Reform Bill? No doubt this 
language was just now indiscreet on the 
part of a supporter of the Bill—was a 
kind of letting the cat out of the bag 
before his time ; and therefore its perpe- 
trator’s acquaintance would very judi- 
ciously be disclaimed by the noble Lord 
(Althorp) opposite. But an enlightened 
public would not be deluded by the dis- 
avowal, and would feel, what Ministers 
must feel, that they were under the do- 
minion of a despotic Press, and that their 
acts were suicidal to themselves as a 
Ministry, and must inevitably lead to that 
worst species of terrorism—the terrorism 
of the Press. He had always understood 
the freedom of the Press consisted in 
supporting both sides of a question; but 
constituted as the Press was, there could 
be no freedom. It was ali on one side. 
The Press, said an hon. Gentleman, will 
put an end to these votes on the part of 
the Anti-reformers. So, unless the domi- 
nation of the Press was obeyed, they were 
to be held out to popular indignation, 
and the House of Lords despised for 
presuming to exercise their rights. That 
was the most detestab!e of all dominations 
which made the liberty of Members 
of Parliament to talk and act for the 
benefit of the public, an outrage against 
the rights of the people. He would main- 
tain, that a domination like that could 
only be compared to the power of the 
Romish Church, which consigned a man 
who did not agree with it in his writings 
and opinions to the Inquisition. His 
right hon. friend (Mr. Croker) had evinced 
talents which made him more acceptable 
to the House out of office than in office. 
That right hon. friend had used arguments 
which remained unanswered. Science 
and eloquence had produced a matericl 
which proved his right hon. friend’s in- 
tellectual resources. The hon. member 
for Calne had, in the course of his, no 
doubt, deservedly eulogized speech of last 
evening, called their attention to the con- 
duct and fate of the French peerage in the 
memorable years of 1792, 3, and 4, and 
had drawn pictures of their sufferings 
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and of the dilapidated state of their man- 
sions in the Fauxbourg St. Germain, and 
of their rural chateaux, which would have 
done honour to the most perfect melo- 
dramatic abortion of the Minerva press, in 
order to impress on the peerage of Eng- 
land the danger of not at once yielding 
without deliberation, or why or wherefore, 
to the demands of the popular will. Take 
a lesson, said the hon. Member, from that 
conduct and that fate, you English House 
of Lords, and yield in time and with grace 
to the constitutional demands of the 
people [hear, hear]. Hon. Members 
were very ready with their “‘ hear,” but 
were they aware that the parallel which 
their crack orator had attempted to draw 
between the English and the French 
peerage, had no foundation? Was that 
eloquent Gentleman himself acquainted 
with the facts on which he so glibly rung 
the changes? Certainly not, or he could 
not have overlooked the fact, that there 
was this striking difference between the 
English and the French peerage—that 
whereas the latter made no resistance to 
the demands of the people, yielded every 
concession to the tiers etat, while the 
House of Lords here had as_ yet ex- 
pressed no opinion whatever, certainly not 
one on the side of concession. The French 
peers yielded every thing, and yet were 
extirpated root and branch; and yet the 
hon. Member would induce the English 
barons to follow their fatal example. 
When he heard the hon. Gentleman ad- 
vance the topic, it surprised him: he 
could not imagine how he could think 
of starting such a subject, as it constituted 
one of the strongest arguments that could 
well be conceived against his own speech. 
But, as he had started it, he would go 
with him, and say, that, recollecting what 
did happen to the French noblesse—recol- 
lecting the tyranny, the oppression, and 
the suffering which they endured, not for 
a resistance but for a too passive compli- 
ance with the wishes and whims of the 
democracy, he would say to the other 
House of Parliament— 

“ Exemplum ab aliis sume quod tibi usui sit.” 
Pause ere you concede—hesitate ere you 
surrender—and with the fall of the French 
House of Peers before your eyes—do not, 
by obeying the dictates of democratic 
authority, pave, for yourselves and your 
families, the way to ruin and desolation, 
if not destruction. This, indeed, was 
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with a vengeance. But, says the hon. 
Member, there was some consolation that 
the ancient houses of Howard, and Talbot, 
and Stanley, had given the excellent ex- 
ample of yielding in time to the just de- 
mands of the people. Perhaps this was 
the case; but certainly, so far as the Bill 
enabled them to form an opinion, the fact 
appeared not so self-evident. For example, 
the ancient and populous borough of Tavi- 
stock, which belonged to the ancient and 
popular house of Bedford, was still to return 
two Members, notwithstanding the Russell 
anxiety to purge itself of such an excres- 
cence. Then there was the ancient and 
populous borough of Malton still to be 
encumbered with Representatives, though 
its proprietor happened to be a member of 
an ancient Reform family. In like 
manner the ancient house of Petty was 
forced to retain its two Members, no doubt 
to secure the talents of its present eloquent 
Representative, though it was self-evident 
that the circumstance must make the heart 
bleed of the most noble: Marquis of Lans- 
down. And, last of all, the illustrious 
head of the illustrious and princely house 
of Howard, was still to be thwarted with 
the nomination of the borough of Horsham. 
If a list of such sacrifices were to be put 
together, it would make a very pretty 
schedule O to the Bill—a very nice series 
of ciphers—a kind of algebraic negative 
quantities (an infinite series of which was 
said by mathematicians to be equal to a 
half positive quantity), and would be a 
very nice subject for a Reform Parliament. 
Malton would have fallen into the bottom- 
less pit of schedule A, had it not been 
discovered to possess five good souls to 
save it. It had been thrown into the same 
pond with others, which were drowned ; 
but it was saved by having just length 
enough to keep its chin above water. The 
hon. member for Calne had talked much 
of {the fatal folly of opposing the popular 
will, and, per contra, of the wisdom of 
timely yielding to it. But if the hon. 
Member referred to his own darling era of 
1792, in the French Revolution, he would 
see a man, a peer, a prince of the blood 
royal, courting, nay, worshipping mob 
popularity by every means in his power, 
and yet whose ultimate, and certainly just 
reward—the usual reward of mobs—was 
having his head paraded on the top of a 
pike, amid the jeers of his once laudatory 
followers. And he deserved hisdoom. Was 
the history of Philip Egalité forgotten in 
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thiscountry. He was in 1791 at the acmé 
of his popularity, and was as if rocked on 
the mountain -waves of popular regard. 
That man had worked the greatest injury to 
his own order—he asked the surrender of 
the nobility to the Tiers Etat—he brought 
over other Peers to go along with him— 
and he would ask, were the Pettys, and the 
Spencers, and the Howards of this country 
to be seduced by any such example? Philip 
Egalité was the fugleman of the French 
Peerage, and the people had, nodoubt, done 
him every justice. Patriots were entitled 
to civic honours, and he obtained them. 
His head was not crowned with bays, as 
in the old Roman times; and that idol of 
the people, in one short year from his 
onset, had his head placed on the head of 
a pike as the just and fitting reward of his 
labours. Such were ;the civic honours 
with which he had been so deservedly 
honoured. Was this an example of a 
patriot to be held up to the imitation of 
British Peers? The treachery of Philip 
led to the destruction of the splendid 
monarchy of France and the French 
people, for even after a struggle of above 
forty years, the people were never able to 
regain the same amount of liberty which 
they had enjoyed under the despotism of 
the elder branch of the Bourbons. He 
(Sir Charles Wetherell) did not feel in- 
clined to say much of the appeals which 
had been made in the House to the con- 
duct of the French Peerage; but out of 
the House the friends of Reform had 
constantly referred to it, as an allusion to 
what they considered to be the duty of 
the Peerage of this country. If that 
appeal were successfully followed up, it 
would not only lead to the destruction of 
the Peerage, but to that of the best interests 
of the people. The pamphlets and journals 
to which he had alluded, recommended 
the Spiritual Bench in the Lords to take 
warning by their brethren in France, at 
the outbreaking of the Revolution, and 
yield in time and with grace to public 
opinion. But did these sapient advisers 
forget, that the French Bishops had made 
every concession to the popular demand, 
and that their reward was, that they were 
immediately thrown into prison? They 
yielded to the times, to the cries of the 
then Reformers; and in the result they 
were reduced to indigence, and compelled 
to seek for support in a foreign land, and 
amongst a people of a different religion, 
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form—to those who were fond of making 
and unmaking Constitutions: and thus in 
September did our Government and their 
supporters think to effect what they called 
Reform, but what he would call the de- 
struction of the~ British Constitution. 
However, the French Bishops were sent 
to prison even after their acquiescence 
with the prevailing schemes of the day, 
and as to their sufferings he would not 
now attempt their enumeration. But they 
certainly made themselves the victims of 
their votes in favour of what they vainly 
imagined to be the interests of the people. 
The most savage cruelties were practised 
under the name of a licensed freedom ; 
and perhaps nothing in the annals of 
human barbarity ever equalled the assassin- 
ation of the French clergy, when once 
they surrendered the rights belonging to 
their religion and their rank. He had seen 
a pamphlet which was published recently 
under the title of The Friendly Press, and 
which, he must say, was very nearly in 
unison with the feeling of others, published 
on the occasion of this Reform Bill. To 
this Friendly Press he hoped the hon. 
member for Calne would direct his atten- 
tion, because it gave advice to the Peers 
which could not be acted upon by any man 
who was in the possession of his faculties. 
This he said without meaning the least 
offence to that hon. and learned Member. 
The right hon. Secretary for Ireland said, 
that he‘ should not discuss what belonged 
to the House of Lords, but rather what 
concerned the rights and privileges of this 
House, and so far he (Sir Ch, Wetherell) 
agreed with him. It might, however, be 
said, that what had occurred in France 
was not likely to occur in England. But 
while we were Septemberizing in 1831], 
who could say that others after us would 
not be Septemberizing in 1832, or that 
another holy and revolutionary September 
would not again arrive inthiscountry? It 
was his decided opinion, that another holy 
September would arrive—another Sep- 
tember consecrated alike to revolution and 
rebellion, September was too holy a 
month to be neglected or forgotten, and 
no doubt very important changes were 
meditated during its continuance. What 
had occurred in France might not possibly 
occur in England at this day, but that 
could only arise from the greater caution 
and sound feeling of the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal in the other House of Par- 
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take warning from all they had heard and 
read and seen in this country, and that 
they would never forget the degradation 
to which the French Bishops and Nobles 
were reduced, by yielding a too ready 
compliance to the call of democratic mobs. 
At this time, and under the present cir- 
cumstances, he would not go through the 
details of this ruinous and revolutionary 
Bill, but he felt it necessary to refer to 
one or two of its clauses which met his 
most decided objection. For the purpose, 
‘he should suppose the Reform Bill a mere 
carte blanche—a sheet of white paper—on 
which the Government thought proper to 
place a new Constitution for this country. 
He could not see why the clause confer- 
ring the right of voting should be fixed 
at the scale of a 10. rental, while that 
of a 9l. or a 45d. would not confer it; 
for it was well known that the smaller 
amount in some towns was a better proof 
of the possession of property and inde- 
pendence than the 10/. in many other 
places. And here he would ask, if any 
man could deny that in the course of 
the very next year some further alteration 
would not take place as to the qualifica- 
tion for exercising the elective franchise ? 
Did any rational man suppose that such a 
system could be final? He denied it, and 
for the best of all reasons, that it had not 
reason to support it. Why, in the name 
of decency or common sense, should weekly 
tenants be allowed theright of voting, when 
every one must know, that they would be at 
all times under the entire control of their 
landlords, and that in a much greater degree 
than any owner of a borough held his nomi- 
nation Member? It was said, that the Peers 
were disgraced by having nomination 
boroughs, and yet weekly tenants and 
tenants-at-will were to be left to the con- 
trol of their landlords, who would exercise 
it over them with an unsparing hand. It 
was said, that the 10/. franchise would 
prevent bribery at elections. In his opinion 
it would considerably augment it. It would 
be nothing short of an idle prevarication 
to say, that from henceforth the Lord 
Chancellor would not be able to settle the 
wholeconstituency of the country, for what 
with the Commissioners to carve out dis- 
tricts, and the Barristers to decide upon 
votes—and all these persons being ap- 
pointed or their apppointment being con- 
trolled by the Lord Chancellor—he would 
again repeat, that the constituency of 
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Chancellor. He said this without in- 
tending any disrespect to the present Lord 
Chancellor; but it must be clear, that 
while he had such a power vested in him, 
and was at the same time a Cabinet Mi- 
nister, that he would naturally and almost 
necessarily use his influence in the return 
of Members who would support the Go- 
vernment, of which he was a leading and 
influential Member. As to the patronage 
to be conferred upon the Lord Chancellor 
by this Bill, if, unhappily, it should 
pass into a law, he would not say much, 
although, taking it at a very moderate 
average, it would be no trifle to have the 
appointment of some forty Commissioners 
in one shape or another, and also Bar- 
risters to an equal number. These were a 
few of his objections to this very unconsti- 
tutional and revolutionary Bill; but before 
he sat down he would allude to a question 
asked by the writer of a pamphlet entitled 
What will the Lords do? That ques- 
tion was—“ Supposing a majority at 
present in the House of Peers against the 
Reform Bill, what is the Government to 
do?” The answer given in the pamphlet 
was this:—‘‘ Let the Lords lovk well,” 
said the author of that pamphlet, “ to what 
they are about, for if they do not, there 
may be forty or fifty new Peers sent among 
them; a number of new Peers may be 
created which will swamp the old Peers and 
render their voices and their opinions of no 
avail.” Now there had been a tolerably 
large batch of Peers made already, which 
he did not object to, but he did object to 
those, or to any other Peers being made, 
if they were made upon the principle that 
they must vote for this Reform Bill. He 
objected to this being the principle of the 
creation of Peers, The Gentlemen who 
had been created Peers had been created 
on this principle, and being in this House 
JSuncti officio in the way of voting—and 
only in the way, for they had never spoken 
—they had been promoted to do the same 
thing in the House of Lords. The author 
of the pamphlet to which he had before 
alluded, found out that, if his advice were 
taken, the Peerage would be too large, 
and therefore recommended, that they 
should do with the English Peerage what 
had been done with the Scotch and Irish 
Peerages. The pamphleteer, in one word, 
recommended that the English Peerage 
should be an elective Peerage. The hon. 
member for Calne had alluded to France 
in 1792, but he (Sir Charles Wetherell), 
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who had read the papers of to-day, would 
be content to look at #rance now, and, 
so looking, he found that the recommend- 
ation of the pamphleteer was a recom- 
mendation to do that in England which 
was now doing in France. The principle 
too, besides the point of election, was, 
that the King must elect according to the 
wishes of the people; so that, in point of 
fact the Commons would elect both the 
Peers and their own Representatives. He 
would therefore say, with the hon. member 
for Calne, go to France for examples. He 
was opposed to this Bill from the beginning 
of it to the end. It was quite clear that, 
taking any town, if A had 100 houses and 
B had 100 houses, and A and B combined, 
the two could make that town as rotten as 
the rottenest borough in schedule A. It 
was said, as a boast, that only five or six 
county Members opposed the Reform Bill. 
But let the county Members beware. A 
small addition was to be made to the 
number of county Members, which was a 
mere plagiarism from Cromwell’s plan of a 
republican House of Commons. But what 
were the general results under this Bill ? 
The borough Members were to the 
county Members as two-and-a-half to one; 
and when the repeal of the Corn-laws 
came to be agitated in a Reformed Par- 
liament, the country Gentlemen would 
find, that all their arguments as to the 
necessity of remunerating prices would be 
sneered at; and they would find them- 
selves in a minority of one to two-and-a- 
half upon every subject which was fatal to 
the landed interest. Those who supported 
the Bill, therefore, should be a little 
charitable. They should give those who 
opposed it, credit for not merely obstruct- 
ing it because it was a Reform Bill, but 
because they considered, that after the 
passing of this Bill, the landed interest 
would be unable to retain itself, and must 
fall, with all that depended upon it. The 
contest was yet to come, but he feared 
it might terminate by the annihilation of 
the estates of the ountry gentlemen, and 
the ruin of all it was their interest and 
duty to protect. Cromwell’s republican 
Parliament was more free and inde- 
pendent, as well as less revolutionary, 
than that now about to be established. It 
guarded the landed interest, instead of 
leaving it in a minority of one to two-and- 
a-half. He had now done. He had en- 
deavoured to express his feelings fairly 
and fully on this measure. His judgment 
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was hever more convinced than that this 
Bill necessarily laid the train for evils 
which those who introduced it never con- 
templated. For his part, he should never 
stand on a hustings to make promises 
which he could not fulfil. He should never 
pander to popular clamour; he should 
never endeavour to find his way into that 
House by the surrender of truth, or of his 
own judgment. If this was the last 
sentence he should utter in the House of 
Commons, he must state that, in his sincere 
and honest judgment, the Bill now about 
to pass was calculated to subvert the 
Throne, the Monarchy, the Church, and 
ultimately the liberties of the people. 
Lord Althorp said, that in rising at 
that late hour of the night to speak upon 
this important question, he felt that he 
had stedertakon a task which required the 
utmost indulgence of the House. Wish- 
ing, as he did, to refer to many of the 
arguments which had been offered to the 
House during the debates of the three last 
nights, he felt that, after the several able 
speeches which had been made against 
the Bill, he should have some difficulty 
in making that arrangement of his ra 
which would render his statement clear 
and satisfactory to the House ; and, there- 
fore, he was afraid that he should occupy 
a much longer time than was usual with 
him in addressing the House upon this 
occasion. Before he entered into a con- 
sideration of the main question then before 
the House, he would briefly allude to one 
or two topics, which did not belong so 
much to the Bill itself as to the general 
question of Reform. He would allude, 
in the first place, to what the hon, and 
learned member for Boroughbridge had 
said about the French revolution. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had stated, 
that that topic had been introduced into 
the debate by his hon. friend, the member 
for Calne. On that, as on many other 
points, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
laboured under a mistake. The topic had 
been referred to by several Gentlemen 
who had spoken before his hon. friend, 
and more particularly by the hon. Mem- 
ber who had first mentioned the influence, 
which a consideration of the events of the 
French revolution ought to exercise over 
the members of the House of Lords. In- 
deed, the greater part of the present de- 
bate consisted of speeches intended to 
influence the votes of the House of Lords 
rather than the votes of that House in 
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which he had then the honour of speak- 
ing. He believed that this topic of the 
French revolution had been first intro- 
duced into the discussion by the hon. and 
learned member for Rye, who had made 
an eloquent and able speech, which ap- 
peared to him to contain every merit that 
a speech addressed to a popular assembly 
ought to contain. To his great surprise, 
his hon. friend, the hon. member for Thet- 
ford, had stated, that he thought that that 
speech proved the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Rye to be quite incompetent to 
address a popular assembly. He thought 
quite the contrary, and contended, that 
the opinion expressed by his hon. friend, 
the member for Thetford, only proved, that 
his hon. friend was incapable of appre- 
ciating the intelligence of popular assem- 
blies, and that he did not know what sort 
of speeches were generally addressed to 
them. His hon. and learned friend who 
had commenced this debate (Sir James 
Scarlett) had praised the Trial by Jury, 
had praised the selection of the magistracy 
from the people—had praised, in short, 
every portion of our Constitution. He 
concurred with his hon. and learned friend 
in the praise which he had bestowed on 
the Trial by Jury, on the popular selection 
of our magistracy, and on our excellent 
Constitution ; but he could not concur 
with his hon. and learned friend in the 
assertion with which he followed up that 
eulogy — an assertion which went the 
length of stating, that if any gentleman 
wished to acquire the applause of a popu- 
lar assembly, he had only to propose to 
abolish the Trial by Jury. He was, indeed, 
surprised to hear his hon. and learned 
friend assert, in the face of the House, 
that the Trial by Jury was unpopular in 
the country. There might be one or two 
persons—he thought there could not be 
more—who, for the sake of singularity, 
were opposed to the Trial by Jury ; but, 
from the conviction of its excellence, he 
hoped that, as it always had been, it al- 
ways would remain, a popular institution 
in this country. His hon. and learned 
friend, after describing the danger which 
he apprehended from the changes intro- 
duced by this Bill, asked the Reformers 
whether they were sure that, after the Bill 
was passed, the country would retain the 
blessings which it now enjoyed? He 
would ask his hon. and learned friend a 
question in return, and that question was 
-—“ Are you sure that, without Reform, 
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those blessings can be retained? Are you 
sure that, with the feelings and opinions 
of the people, which have grown up to 
their present extent, you can preserve 
those institutions you so much value, if 
you do not consent to reform the Repre- 
sentation?” His hon. and learned friend 
had said, that he, too, was a Parlia- 
mentary Reformer; he had often voted 
for Parliamentary Reform with his hon. 
and learned friend; but, if the arguments 
which his hon. and learned friend had 
urged during the present discussion were 
to be the grounds on which he must judge 
of the opinions of his hon. and learned 
friend, he would say, without hesitation, 
that no man could be more adverse to 
Reform than his hon. and learned friend 
—for his hon. and learned friend would 
not admit that our Constitution was 
capable of any improvement. It had been 
asked by his hon. friend, the member for 
Thetford, to what period of English his- 
tory were they to go back to find such a 
system of Representation as that which 
this Bill established? If they looked to. 
the mere letter of the law, and to the 
mode of Representation under the law, he 
agreed with his hon. friend, that they 
could not find an instance of any such 
Representation ; but, if they looked to the 
principle on which Ministers proposed to 
form a House of Commons representing 
the people, not merely in theory, but also 
in fact, they would find that, in the best 
periods of our history, this principle of 
our history was clearly established by law 
—that the House of Commons should 
represent the property, the wealth, the 
intelligence, and the industry of the coun- 
try. Undoubtedly, the enactments by 
which that object was effected in former 
times were the same in principle as those 
now proposed ; for, in former times, those 
boroughs which returned Members to Par- 
liament did include all the wealth, all the 
intelligence, and all the property which 
then existed in the country. But now, 
when many of those boroughs had de- 
cayed—when large masses of wealth and 
property had risen in other parts of the 
country—when intelligence had extended 
to a much lower grade of society—when 
new voters had sprung up in that lower 
grade, possessing more information as to 
the principles of the Constitution than the 
higher grade of society which used to vote 
in those boroughs formerly possessed— 
when all this was the case, he contended 
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that they were acting, if not in the letter, 
strictly in the spirit of the Constitution, 
when they proposed to extend the elective 
franchise to the constituency formed b 

this Bill. The arguments which had been 
used by many Gentlemen in this debate 
tended to prove that there was no use in 
Representation at all. Those arguments 
were, that the constitution of that House 
contained a sample of every class in the 
community, and that every interest found 
a representative in that House. But did 
it follow, that because there were in the 
House samples of every class and members 
of every interest, those persons were the 
representatives of the interests with which 
they were connected? If they were to 
ask an individual, whether he would have 
his interest represented merely by a man 
of his class, or whether he would choose 
himself a representative for that class, he 
had no doubt that the individual would 
reply, ‘‘ Let me be represented by a man 
of my own choice, and not by a person 
who finds his way into Parliament through 
a borough over which I have no control.” 
The same idea had entered into the mind 
of his hon. friend who had proposed to 
give Representatives to India. He had 
been much surprised at hearing his hon. 
friend make such a proposition, knowing, 
as he well did, that his hon. friend had 
often admitted to him in private conversa- 
tion, that the people of India were not 
qualified for a representative system. His 
hon. friend was, however, consistent with 
himself; for as he thought that the looms 
of Manchester and of Leeds could be well 
represented by the green mounds of Gat- 
ton and Old Sarum, so he thought that 
the people of India might be well repre- 
sented by the merchants of Leadenhall- 
Street. 

Sir John Malcolm: I said the interests, 
not the population, of India. 

Lord Althorp continued. Well then, 
just as the interests of Manchester were 
represented by Gatton and Old Sarum, 
were the interests of India, according to 
his hon. friend, to be represented by the 
proprietors of India stock. For his own 
part, he must say, that he could not con- 
sider such a Representation any thing like 
a Representation of the people of India. 
Under such a system the House might 
contain Gentlemen capable of giving them 
information on the subject of India, but 
they would not have Gentlemen repre- 
senting the feelings, wishes, and interests 
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of the inhabitants of that great continent. 
Then the hon. and learned member for 
Rye had said, that the expectations of the 
people had been so raised by this Bill, 
that if it passed into a law, there would 
be danger of re-action taking place, from 
the disappointment which the people 
would feel on finding their expectations 
not fully realized. He doubted much 
whether the expectations to which the 
hon. and learned Member had referred 
were sO extravagant as the hon. and 
learned Member had described them to 
be. He believed that those persons who 
looked with an eye of favour on this Bill, 
did not expect the beneficial effects of it 
to be so instantaneous or so great as the 
hon. Member assumed. They believed 
that the effect of this Bill would give 
them such an influence in that House, as 
would prevent measures from being carried 
contrary to their wishes, and that, if it 
would not amend the past, it would pre- 
vent the recurrence of similar evils for the 
future. But what was the cure, the ex- 
traordinary cure, which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman proposed for the dan- 
ger which he had himself conjured up ? 
The cure, strange to say, and hard to be- 
lieve, was, to disappoint the people alto- 
gether, by rejecting the Bill at once. 
Supposing, however, that the people 
should be disappointed, and that they did 
not derive from this Bill all the advan- 
tages which they expected, they would 
still, in his opinion, be less discontented 
when they had confidence in Representa- 
tives elected by themselves, and would 
show less impatience under suffering and 
distress, than they would do when they 
were represented by men over whom they 
had no control. His hon. friend, the 
member for Thetford, had asked a ques- 
tion, which he said had never yet been 
answered, and that question was, how 
Ministers were to find seats in that House, 
and how the Government was to be car- 
ried on, after the passing of the Reform 
Bill? It was undoubtedly true that then, 
more than at present (although at present 
it was necessary), it would be necessary 
that the Administration of the day should 
be popular in the country, and he must 
say, that he saw no such enormous diffi- 
culty, if the Ministers were popular, as 
to their finding seats in that House from 
populous places. By far the larger pro- 
portion of the Ministers would be Mem- 
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to be Ministers, and if the Administration 
were popular, there could be little doubt 
that they would be re-elected on appeal- 
ing to their former constituents. This, 
then, was not a practical evil of that 
extent which should lead the House to 
reject this Bill. But did any Gentleman 
on the opposite side of the House mean 
to contend, that persons whom the people 
would not return to Parliament were fit 
persons to compose an Administration ? 
Supposing, however, that the Ministry 
were once in office, or in Parliament, 
would they not, he would ask his hon. 
friend, find it an easier task to carry on 
the Government with a contented, than 
with a discontented, population? His 
hon. friend ought to consider whether 
the difficulty of carrying on the Go- 
vernment without Reform was not in- 
creasing to such a degree, that the diffi- 
culty of electing Ministers of the Crown 
Members of Parliament—supposing that 
difficulty to exist—shrunk into nothing, 
when compared with that. ‘ But,” said 
his hon. friend, ‘‘ whilst you are destroy- 
ing nomination boroughs on the one hand, 
you are erecting an oligarchy on the other,” 
forgetting that this very oligarchy existed 
at the present moment. His hon. friend 
had likewise stated, that as Ministers dimi- 
nished the number of Members for close 
boroughs in the House, they were increas- 
ing the powerwhich the Aristocracy would 
exercise over it, by means of the close bo- 
roughs which still remained. It really 
appeared to him that, to say that the pos- 
session of a small number of boroughs 
gave a larger power to the oligarchy than 
the possession of a large number, was 
something very like saying that a part was 
greater than the whole. It had been as- 
sumed, in the course of the debate, that 
by this Bill they were going to establish a 
democracy, and that they were going to 
change entirely the Constitution. Now 
the Constitution of the country would 
stand after this Bill as it did at present, 
in all its relations with the country. It 
would still consist of King, Lords, and 
Commons; and as to the measure, or any 
thing proposed by the Government, dimi- 
nishing the just influence of property and 
the Aristocracy, he would ouly say, that 
there was nothing in that Bill, or in any 
other Bill, which could diminish that due 
influence. Undoubtedly it would spread 
that influence more over the body of pro- 
prietors than it was spread at present, for 
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at present the influence of property over 
that House was only exercised by such 
proprietors as were also proprietors of 
close boroughs. By the Bill it was pro- 
posed that the latter influence should be 
destroyed, and that the influence of pro- 
perty should be exercised by the mass of 
proprietors—not by an oligarchy of them. 
His hon, friend had said, that power in the 
Government ought to be proportional to 
property, and, in that position, he fully 
concurred. Indeed, one of the chief 
merits of this Bill was, that it would give 
to every man in the country power pro- 
portioned to the joint influence of his pro- 
perty and his character. Much had been 
said in the course of this debate regarding 
the House of Lords. It had been assert- 
ed, that the consequences of this Bill must 
be destructive to the existence of that 
branch of the Legislature. It had been 
said, that there was no instance in the his- 
tory of mankind of a purely popular 
assembly co-existing with a peerage and 
amonarchy. That was true; but he be- 
lieved it was true only because the expe- 
riment had never been tried, and not be- 
cause any rational man had ever thought 
that, if tried, it would not succeed. He 
repeated, that the experiment of a purely 
popular assembly had never been tried. 
Something like it had been attempted in 
this country, and the effects had been 
beneficial. They would be still more so, 
when the Representation of that House was 
more correctly a Representation of the 
wealth and intelligence of the country; 
and therefore he could not agree with the 
argument that because that House was to 
be in future the real Representative of the 
people, it would therefore set about over- 
turning all the institutions of the country, 
which, in point of fact, existed only be- 
cause the people were attached to them. 
The power of the House of Lords consist- 
ed, not in a physical force of its Members, 
but in the attachment of the people; it 
consisted in public opinion, and when it 
was unsupported by public opinion, fall, 
he was afraid, it must. At present no one 
proposed to take from that House its share 
in Legislation. Its influence depended, 
not only on its share of legislation, but on 
the knowledge of the people of the ad- 
vantages they derived from having one 
branch of the legislature conservative and 
independent of popular commotion, The 
House of Lords was in no danger whilst it 
performed its duties, and therefore, if 
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this Bill passed, there was no danger of 
that House losing the influence which it 
always had possessed, and which he trust- 
ed that it always would possess, in the Go- 
vernment of this country. Another argu- 
ment to which he wished to apply himself 
was this, that the effect of this alteration 
in the Constitution, as it was called, so 
far from preventing us from falling into 
those evils of which we complained at pre- 


‘ sent, would be to plunge us still more in- 


extricably into those difficulties—that, as 
we approximated to what were called re- 
publican institutions, we should rush into 
wars rashly, and come out of them dis- 
honourably. He knew not from what ex- 
perience of mankind this argument, if it 
could be called an argument, had been 
drawn, He knew that the people of all 
countries, no matter whether their Govern- 
ment was monarchical or republican, were 
tvo much accustomed to rush hastily into 
war; butif they looked around them at the 
present moment, they would see no symp- 
tom of the occurrence of any such danger 
at the present time. He hoped that they 
were fast advancing to that period when the 
good sense, and wisdom, and intelligence, 
of mankind, would render the people of 
all nations less eager to engage in hostili- 
ties. He hoped that already they were 
sufficiently advanced in education to per- 
ceive that none of the phantoms of na- 
tional triumphs and national glory were 
worth the expense of blood and treasure 
by which they must always be purchased. 
They would certainly sec, that if the re- 
publics of former days had been more 
eager than monarchical Governments to 
engage in war, the greatest republic of 
modern times, from the greater spread of 
knowledge and civilization, had not shown 
any such disposition. At any rate, it 
ought not to be forgotten, that even if re- 
publics had been eager to rush into war, 
they had always pursued them with reso- 
lution, and had not abandoned them dis- 
honourably. He felt that he was not 
arranging clearly the statements which he 
was making to the House; but he trusted 
that the House would understand his ar- 
guments, though he might not arrange 
them very consecutively. It had been 
stated by some Gentleman in the course 
of the debate, he did not exactly recollect 
by whom, that the effect of this Bill would 
be to increase bribery and corruption at 
elections. He did not see how that could 
well happen. There were in the Bill 
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various provisions tending to a contrary 
effect. The shortening of the duration ofthe 
poll would greatly tend to prevent bribery ; 
for it was well known that bribery always 
increased in proportion as the poll was 
prolonged. The shortening the huustion! 
the taking it in different places, the plac- 
ing the qualification of the voters on the 
footing established by this Bill, would all 
tend towards the same end. In the large 
towns, the right of voting was extended, 
he admitted to a low class in society ; but 
in those large towns, bribery would be less 
likely to occur, because the purchase of a 
few votes could have little influence on the 
result of theelection. In the small towns, 
the voters created by this Bill, were ac- 
knowledged to be of a higher description, 
and therefore might be supposed incapa- 
ble of yielding to corrupt practices. The 
hon. and learned member for Borough- 
bridge had opposed this Bill, on account 
of the power it would give the landlord 
over his tenantry. He had argued that if 
A had 100 houses, and B had 100 houses, 
occupied as they might be, and they were to 
unite their joint interests, they, would ex- 
ercise such an influence in the election as 
would render the place as rotten as any of 
the boroughs in schedule A. Now the 
places where weekly tenants existed were 
large towns, where all the letters in the 
alphabet might unite, and yet find it im- 
possible to carry the election. Therefore 
this Bill would not have the effect which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman appre- 
hended. His right hon, friend, the mem- 
ber for Montgomeryshire, had that even- 
ing stated how far he had gone in the pro- 
motion of Reform. He had been glad to 
hear his right hon. friend’s statement, for, 
though Ministers had had the benefit of 
his vote on the second reading of the Bill, 
he believed that there was not a single 
clause of it which his right hon. friend 
had not opposed in the Committee. His 
right hon. friend considered this Bill to be 
too extensive. Now Ministers thought, 
that if they did not give to the country an 
extensive plan of Reform, they would only 
be making a change in the Constitution 
of the Legislature which would not give 
satisfaction. He had every reason to 
hope, from the satisfaction which it had 
already given, that the change which they 
had proposed would be permanent. He 
did not see that any of the grounds which 
his right hon. friend had stated in order 
to show that it would not be permanent, 
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were likely to raise discontent in the 
country. He had every reason to hope 
that the Bill would inspire the people with 
confidence in their Representatives ; and 
if so, they would not call hereafter, as 
they had called lately, for a large and im- 
portant change. The hon. and learned 
member for Boroughbridge had addressed 
himself at great length to the House on 
the subject of the French Revolution. 
The hon. and learned Member had him- 
self been an eye-witness of some of the 
terrible scenes to which he had alluded. 
For himself, though he was only a boy at 
the time of their occurrence, he had still 
some recollection of them. He could not 
speak as confidently regarding them as the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, for he had 
not seen them; but this must be evident 
to all who heard him, that the state of 
France previous to the Revolution was as 
different from the state of England at the 
present moment as the state of one coun- 
try could be from another. When the 
hon. and learned Gentleman said, that the 
noblesse of France suffered because they 
gave way to popular clamour, and sacri- 
ficed their exclusive privileges, he should 
consider what those privileges were, and 
how different they were from those of the 
peerage of England. He should consider 
that though undoubtedly at last they did 
give them up, the surrender was not made 
till long after the Revolution had com- 
menced. The Revolution began in the 
years 1789 and 1790, and the year 1792 
was the only year to which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had referred as the 
era of these sacrifices. ‘There was, how- 
ever, equal danger in resisting the de- 
mands of the people at a right period, 
and granting them at a wrong one; for 
resistance at an early stage to just de- 
mands excited indignation, and conces- 
sion to them at a late period gave rise to 
the contempt of the people. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman, in replying to the 
observation of his hon. and learned friend, 
the member for Calne, as to the increased 
wealth and population of the country 
being a just ground for extending the Re- 
presentation, had asked, how that obser- 
vation tallied with the proposition to di- 
minish the number of the Members of the 
House. For his own part, he did not see 
any analogy between these two cases. He 
did not see why an increase in the num- 
ber of electors should lead to an increase 
inthe number of the elected. The real 
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question in this case was, would the num- 
ber of Members continued in Parliament 
by this Bill be sufficient to perform the 
business of the country, extended as it 
was by the increase of its wealth and 
population. He would answer that ques- 
tion in the affirmative; but if he were 
obliged to answer it in the negative, a 
difficulty far greater than that suggested 
by the hon. and learned Member would 
stare him in the face; for the only mode 
of increasing the number of Members of 
the House, beyond the number fixed by 
these Bills, would be by adding to the 
number of towns to which we now pro- 
pose to give Members not retaining any 
of those boroughs which the House had 
said ought no longer to send Members to 
Parliament. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had likewise said, that in spite of 
all our efforts to get rid of what had been 
called the shameful parts of the Constitu- 
tion, we still retained many cases of de- 
formity, as, for instance, the boroughs of 
Calne, Horsham, and Tavistock. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had at- 
tended all the discussions in the Com- 
mittee, and must, therefore, recollect, that 
the argument urged with respect to this 
class of boroughs was, that the Com- 
mittee ought not to look so much at the 
present, as at the future state of the con- 
stituency of these boroughs. The con- 
stituency of all these towns would be 
altered, and the influence which now 
nominated the Representatives for them 
—for he did not mean to blink the fact 
that they were nomination boroughs — 
would be entirely changed. [Str Charles 
Wetherell expressed dissent.) He (Lord 
Althorp) did not know whence the inform- 
ation of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
came. He thought, however, that his in- 
formation regarding these boroughs, was 
likely to be quite as good as that of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman; and he 
would again repeat, that the influence of 
the proprietors of those boroughs within 
them, if not entirely destroyed, would be 
materially diminished. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had next attacked the 
newspapers and pamphlets of the day ; he 
had said that he was quite glad to find 
that the Gentlemen on the Ministerial 
benches had begun at last to speak. Find- 
ing this to be the case, it was most extra- 
ordinary that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, instead of applying himself to 
answer their speeches, should only apply 
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himself to answering pamphlets and news- 
papers. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
must be aware, from his knowledge of the 
world and of Government, that such pub- 
lications were not under the control of 
any Administration. The hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman had quoted from them many 
things of which he was happy to say, that 
he knew nothing; and that was not sur- 
prising, considering the numberless publi- 
cations to which the excitement of the day 
had given birth. He was sure, that at 
the time the Catholic Question was under 
discussion, statements of quite as violent 
a character were sent forth, as any that 
had been published during the discussion 
of the Bill before the House. Indeed, this 
was one of the circumstances necessarily 
attendant on the freedom of discussion in 
this country. It was impossible for the 
Government to be answerable for the 
statements which appeared in the news- 
papers. The Government could not con- 
trol those who might choose to take part 
with them in general politics. Indeed, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman must be 
aware, that one publication to which he 
had alluded, was not under the control of 
his Majesty’s Government, for he would 
doubtless recollect, that in alluding to 
that publication on a former occasion, he 
stated that he saw by the signs of The 
Times, that that very Journal was criti- 
cising pretty severely the conduct of the 
Ministry. He thought that that circum- 
stance ought to be regarded as a proof that 
the Government had no power to exercise 
any control over that paper. The Journal 
to which he alluded was ably written, and 
was very eager, undoubtedly, in its views 
of Reform ; and it might, perhaps, in some 
instances, rather exceed the bounds of 
prudence. But he must say, that he did 
not think that there was much more vio- 
lence in the discussions of the present day, 
than had been displayed at many periods 
within his memory, on strongly contested 
questions. He now believed that he had 
adverted to all the different points to 
which he wished to call the attention of 
the House. They were now at the close of 
the discussion of this Bill. “The hon. 
and learned Gentleman,” continued the 
noble Lord, “ has accused us of having 
used violent language. Now, if I were to 
give a description of the discussions which 
had taken place on this important mea- 
sure, with respect to which the party feel- 
ings of Gentlemen ran very high, I should 
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say, that they had been conducted with, 
comparatively speaking, very little per- 
sonal violence. Undoubtedly, hard words 
have been used ; and I think quite as much 
on the opposite side as on this. We 
have heard every epithet—but to quote 
violent expressions is not a good way to 
produce conciliation. I do not think that, 
upon the whole, Gentlemen on either side 
have great right to complain of violent 
language. If there have been any violent 
expressions employed against the Govern- 
ment, I am perfectly ready to forget them, 
and I hope and trust that Gentlemen on 
the other side of the House will meet me 
in the same spirit of conciliation.” The 
question which had of late occupied the 
attention of the House was of such im- 
mense importance, whether viewed in a 
friendly or hostile point of view; it in- 
volved in it every interest of the country, 
and it was, therefore, scarcely possible for 
any man to form an opinion on it, with- 
out feeling very eager in favour of that 
opinion. He had long formed the opinion 
which he was pressing on the House; he 
had long felt it to be essential to the best 
interests of the country, and necessary to 
the contentment of the people, and the 
good government of this empire, that the 
state of the Representation of the House 
of Commons should be taken into con- 
sideration, with a view to ascertain whether 
it was not possible to render it more truly 
in practice than it was at present conform- 
able to the theory of the Constitution. 
It appeared to him, that the measure 
under consideration would effect that ob- 
ject. It deprived those boroughs, which 
were so insignificant as not to be fit to 
return Representatives, of the power of 
returning them ; and it gave Representa- 
tives to large manufacturing towns. It 
increased the county Representation much 
more in proportion than the town Repre- 
sentation; and he must, therefore, say, 
that the apprehension which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman endeavoured to excite 
in the minds of landed gentlemen, that 
the effect of the Bill would be to destroy 
the power of the landed interest, was per- 
fectly chimerical. He had, indeed, been 
accused of quite a different object. One 
hon. Gentleman had stated, in the course 
of this discussion, that he (Lord Althorp) 
had contended for the division of counties, 
on purpose to increase the power of the 
landed gentlemen. What he had said 
was, that it might possibly increase the 
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influence of the landed interest; but the 
principal argument which he had used 
was, that the power of the landed interest 
was really increased, not by the division 
of counties, but by doubling the number 
of the county Representatives, who, whe- 
ther elected by whole counties or by the 
divisions, would equally tend to increase 
the power of the landed interest. He did 
not think that the Representatives of the 
landed interest were in danger of being 
diminished to such an extent as to render 
them powerless in that House. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had argued as if, 
under the new system, no person would be 
found to defend the landed interests ex- 
cept the county Members; but the hon. 
and learned Gentleman seemed to forget, 
that one of the great objections made 
against Ministers for producing this Bill 
was, that they were about to localize Re- 
presentation. In that case the Representa- 
tives of the smaller towns would be coun- 
try gentlemen, and therefore there was 
no reason to anticipate, that the only in- 
fluence of the landed interest in that 
House would be exercised through the 
medium of county Members. The noble 
Lord, in conclusion, stated, that being 
convinced that the system of Representa- 
tion proposed by Government would, 
while it conferred that power and influ- 
ence which was due to the large manufac- 
turing districts of the country, would also 
give a proper share of weight to the landed 
interest, he had waturally been very eager 
for its success, and he felt greatly gratified 
that the Bill had now arrived at its last 
stage, and that the labours of that House, 
with regard to it, were about to conclude. 

Sir James Scarlett, in explanation, ob- 
served, that he had never said that Trial 
by Jury was unpopular in this country. 
What he did say was, that the way to be 
popular was to degrade the institutions of 
the country; and he exemplified this by 
referring to the abuse of the magistracy, 
now so general. He had also said, that 
there was a party in the country, growing 
in strength, which was beginning to un- 
dervalue Trial by Jury. 

Sir Robert Peel spoke to the following 
effect :*—Sir; At this late hour, in this 
exhausted state of the House, and ex- 
hausted state of the Debate, I will, if the 
House will lend me its attention, dismiss 





* By authority, from the authentic Speech, 
published by Roake aud Varty, 
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the notice of every subordinate and ex- 
trinsic topic, and proceed at once, without 
a laboured preface or superfluous apology, 
which only consume time, to the consi- 
deration of the capital and paramount 
interests that are involved in this dis- 
cussion. I pass by the exciting topics of 
the French Revolution—I say not a word 
on the details of the Bill—they have been 
treated already with consummate ability ; 
and of all the objections which I have to 
this measure, the smallest of them is— 
that it is impracticable. One preliminary 
observation I must make, in response to 
the sentiments declared by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. If in this debate, from 
this side of the House vehement or angry 
expressions have been occasionally used, 
they have been used without the desire to 
inflict pain on the feelings of our oppo- 
nents, and if that pain has been felt, it is 
now shared by him who gave it. If, on 
the other hand, attacks of at all a per- 
sonal nature have been made upon us, 
they are now buried in that oblivion which 
extends, we trust, over our own casual 
warmth or intemperance. 

I proceed at once to those two great 
questions which throw all others into the 
shade, First, what are the motives for 
making the greatest practical change that 
was ever deliberately made in the Con- 
stitution of any country; and secondly, 
what are the prospects of real and sub- 
stantial good tobe effected by that change? 
When the noble Lord (Lord Althorp) 
told us that he was about to make a 
speech of more than ordinary length, I 
did think, notwithstanding all our past 
disappointments, that the time was at 
length arrived when his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would give us some satisfactory 
explanation on these heads—that, instead 
of merely repeating, that we must pass the 
Reform Bill—that the people require it 
—that we must yield to their wishes—lI 
did expect to hear, even at this eleventh 
hour, first, a calm exposition of the prac- 
tical evils and grievances endured by the 
people of England ; next, a demonstration 
that those evils and grievances, the ex- 
istence of which was so established, were 
fairly attributable to defects in the con- 
stitution of the Government; and lastly, 
that there was a reasonable prospect that 
the projected change in the Constitution 
would provide a remedy for the evil, and 
redress for the grievance. I have heard 
nothing of the kind from the poble Lord, 
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His speech was little more than a desul- 
tory answer to cavils and objections that 
have been made to the details of the Bill. 

The noble Lord says, the Bill makes no 
change in the Constitution of the country 
—that it leaves untouched the sovereign 
authority, and the functions of the House 
of Lords; and he consoles us by telling us, 
that after the Bill has passed, we shall 
have, as we had before, the King, the 
Lords, and the Commons. But what 
avails it to retain the name and the form, 
if the essence and the substance be lost ? 
Will the Crown, will the House of Lords 
continue to possess the legitimate inde- 
pendent authority which the Constitution 
assigns to them? If they will not, they 
become unsubstantial pageants, unreal 
mockeries, that serve no purpose but the 
purpose of delusion. The names and the 
forms are to be retained! And when was 
it that power was usurped—whether that 
usurpation was effected through the am- 
bition of single men—-of oligarchies, or of 
popular assemblies—when was it that 
names and forms were not retained? 
And for what purpose? Why to ensure 
the success of the encroachment, to avoid 
too violent a shock to the prejudices and 
feelings of the governed—to pay a dis- 
honest homage to those instincts of our 
nature, which rally round ancient institu- 
tions, involuntary and unreasoning affec- 
tions. What tyrant in ancient history— 
what successful soldier in modern times— 
what democratic body, aiming at the 
monopoly of power, has been foolish 
enough to neglect the outward observance 
of these politic decencies? Not Crom- 
well—not Buonaparte—not the popular 
assembly in France that framed the Con- 
stitution of 1791. That assembly pro- 
fessed their respect for monarchy, and 
their devotion to the person of their king, 
and while they did this— 

* Upon his head they put a fruitless crown, 
And placed a barren sceptre in his gripe ;”’ 
thus mocking him with the emblems of a 
power, the substance and reality of which 
were transferred to themselves, This Bill 
does not violate the forms of the Consti- 
tution—I admit it, but I assert, that while 
it respects those forms, it destroys the 
balance of opposing, but not hostile, 
powers : it is a sudden and violent transfer 
of an authority, which has hitherto been 
shared by all orders of the State in just 
proportions, exclusively to one. In short, 
all its tendencies are, to substitute, for a 
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mixed form of Government, a pure unmiti- 
gated democracy. It may be said, and 
said with truth, that it is easy to assert 
this, as it is easy to deny it, and that mere 
gratuitous assertion, unaccompanied by 
proof, is worth nothing. Proof we cannot 
have—we cannot demonstrate the future 
consequences of new institutions—or of 
changes in those that exist; but this at 
least cannot be denied—that all great 
changes in government are of uncertain 
issue—that the tendency of popular 
assemblies, in an equal degree at least 
with other depositories of power, is to in- 
crease their own authority, and that the 
facilities for that increase are peculiarly 
great. And it does, in my opinion, admit 
of clear and unquestionable proof—that 
the effect of this Bill is, to make a most 
extensive change in the whole system of 
government—first, by a positive addition 
to democratic influence—and, secondly, 
by a removal of those checks by which 
such influence has been hitherto balanced 
and controlied. What is the character of 
the change we are about to make? = It 
is not a change limited by the necessity 
of the case; we are not ‘content with the 
destruction of nomination boroughs, but 
we act as if we were seeking pretences for 
wanton innovations—as if we preferred 
change, not for the good it effected, but 
for the principle it established, Granted, 
for the sake of argument, that nomination 
boroughs must be disfranchised—but why 
alter the constituency of every county, 
every city, every borough, without ex- 
ception, in the United Kingdom? Why 
enact that the ancient boundaries and 
limits of almost every place must be 
changed; and why give authority toa 
score of roving Commissioners to make 
that change in every place, if they shall 
so think fit? These unnecessary inno- 
vations, not required by any principle of 
the Bill, make of themselves, quite in. 
dependently of their practical operation, 
a change in the temper and spirit of the 
people; they sow the seeds of perpetual 
restlessness; and they involve the certain 
consequence—that this cannot be a final 
measure. 

This Bill, I repeat, gives an enormous 
exercise to democratic influence. It does 
this by the character of the constituency it 
establishes, and by the removal of every 
existing check on popular passion, with- 
out the substitution of any equivalent 
control, We double the weight in ong 
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scale, and as if that were not sufficient to 
destroy the equilibrium, we make a corre- 
sponding deduction from the other. The 
constituency of towns is to consist of 102. 
householders. Objections have been made 
to this right of voting on account of its 
uniformity. It certainly is not uniform. 
You take an absurd test of property and 
intelligence, and you just invert the prin- 
ciple on which it should be applied. In 
the small town, where a general right of 
voting might be exercised with compara- 
tive safety, you limit the right. In the 
small town, house-rent is low; weekly 
tenancies scarcely are known; and many 
a respectable and intelligent man occupies 
a house which is neither rated nor valued 
at 10/. But in the large, overgrown, 
manufacturing town, there, where you 
might with ease have constituted a very 
numerous, and at the same time a re- 
spectable and intelligent constituency— 
there, where house-rent is high, where the 
worst part of the Press has the greatest 
influence—where there is the facility for 
clubs and combinations—there you over- 
bear the weight of education and _pro- 
perty, by admitting to the right of voting 
every mechanic who may pay 3s. 10d. 
a week for his habitation. This very man, 
who has so little substance that his land- 
lord will not trust him with longer than 
a weekly occupation, whom the Magis- 
trates will not accept as bail, because 
they do not consider him in the light of a 
resident householder, is to have a privi- 
lege, which numbers and combination 
will make an exclusive one. I will do 
the Government the justice to admit, that 
they saw the danger of their own enact- 
ment; they tried to retract—-they made 
the effort to exclude the weekly tenant— 
but they were soon rebuked by a higher 
power; were made to apologize for their 
inadvertence, and compelled to restore the 
weekly qualification, notwithstanding their 
admission of its danger. 

Having, by the right of voting thus 
established, given almost a predominant 
weight to democracy, you studiously ex- 
clude, at the same time, every counter- 
vailing influence. In estimating the re- 
duction of that influence, you must not 
look to this Bill alone, but must consider 
the effect of those other Bills which are 
to change the system of Representation 
in Ireland and in Scotland. In Ireland 
that system, as originally founded, did 
not overlook the necessity of guarding by 
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special precautions the interests of pro- 
perty, and the interests of the Established 
Church, as opposed to numbers, and to 
the religious tenets of the majority. So 
modified, that system did operate, in some 
degree, as a practical check upon demo- 
cratic influence generally. That system, 
though the absolute necessity of new pre- 
cautions was admitted three years since— 
was admitted almost as a condition of the 
removal of Roman Catholic disabilities— 
is now to be totally abandoned. The 
Scotch Representation is to be changed ; 
it, too, was a practical check upon demo- 
cratic influence. I say not whether it was 
a check wisely contrived—I do not con- 
tend that it must be necessarily con- 
tinued because it served that purpose— 
I only assert the fact, that it did operate 
in the manner J have described; and that 
the removal of that check, without the 
substitution of an equivalent, increases 
the power on which it established a cer- 
tain degree of control. 

The influence that was exercised by 
Peers, not as Peers, but as possessors of 
property, through the nomination bo- 
roughs, is to be utterly annihilated. So 
rapid is the progress of the principles to 
which this Bill is subservient, that doc- 
trines that were repudiated at the com- 
mencement of this discussion are now 
openly maintained. It was said at first, 
that all that was sought was to destroy the 
illegitimate authority exercised by the 
House of Peers. It was then contended, 
that by the original theory of the Consti- 
tution, the two branches of the Legisla- 
ture ought to be perfectly independent— 
that all influence exercised by the House 
of Lords in this House ought to be care- 
fully excluded—and the express reason 
given for this exclusion was, that the 
Lords had a co-ordinate authority with 
ourselves, But now a new doctrine is 
maintained—a doctrine ‘extending far be- 
yond the present case—which teaches the 
House of Lords, that they, like ourselves, 
must conform to the popular will—that 
they hold no independent, authority—or, 
at least, that if they dare to exercise it, 
it is exercised at the peril of their Order 
—and it was reserved for this night to 
hear, and to hear from an officer of the 
Government—from a sworn legal adviser 
of the Crown—that there is not only a 
power, but a strict legal and constitutional 
tight, to legislate without the intervention 
of the Lords, J am not surprised at the 
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manifest incredulity of a great portion of 
the House. They did not hear the speech 
of the Solicitor General for Ireland, and 
they certainly will not believe, without 
having heard it, as we did, that the law 
officer of the Crown maintained, that if 
it should please the House of Commons 
to address the Crown to omit the writ of 
election to any number of places specified 
in the Address, the Crown would be 
authorized, without reference to the 
House of Lords, to omit the writ, and 
thus remodel the House of Commons at 
his own discretion. One exception from 
its principle the Solicitor General did 
make, but that exception was limited to 
Milborne Port—the nomination borough 
which he himself represents. His doc- 
‘ trine was I admit, utterly disavowed and 
repudiated by his colleagues—but what 
must be the change already made in the 
temper of men’s minds, and their views 
of the Constitution, when a learned and 
estimable man, specially selected to advise 
the Crown on questions of constitutional 
doctrine and prerogative, can gravely and 
deliberately maintain, in spite of statute 
laws to the contrary, that the House of 
Lords is a cipher, and that we and our 
constituents, if we should displease a ma- 
jority of this House, incur the risk of 
perpetual disfranchisement at the pleasure 
of the Sovereign ! 

There remains, as a check upon demo- 
cratic influence, the influence of the Crown. 
That influence is already so diminished, 
as far as patronage is concerned, that it 
scarcely tells in the scale. Even the prero- 
gative of the choice of its own Ministers, 
though nominaliy left to the Crown, is con- 
fined by this Bill within the narrowest limits. 
The Crown will not be able to appoint to 
high office any man who may maintain an 
unpopular opinion—who may shrink from 
the trouble or expense of a contested 
election—who may despise the arts by 
which popular favour is frequently ac- 
quired —or may dislike the exhibition of a 
hustings. The single circumstance that 
you make every election, without excep- 
tion, a popular election, has a tendency to 
affect the practical working of the Go- 
vernment, and to diminish the authority of 
the Crown in respect to the choice of its 
Ministers, in a degree, the amount of 
which it is difficult to calculate. 

Here I close this part of my argument, 
the object of which has been, to show that 
the substantial change made in the Con- 
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stitution of this country, whatever defer- 
ence there may be to forms, is one of im- 
mense and perilous extent—that it isa 
change entirely in favour of democratic 
influence, effected by the double opera- 
tion of positive addition to that influence 
on the one hand, and the removal of all 
opposing and counterbalancing power on 
the other. 

Surely there is tremendous hazard in 
this change—why do we incur it? Give 
us the satisfaction of feeling that we are 
justified in making this great experiment 
-—that there are some evils, felt or impend- 
ing, from which we shall escape—some 
good, some real and substantial good, 
which we may reasonably hope to attain. 
To repeat to us night after night, that the 
people demand this change, and that, 
whether for good or evil, it must be made, 
is any thing but satisfactory to a rational 
and dispassionate mind. We are here to 
consult the interests, and not to obey the 
will of the people, if we honestly believe 
that that will conflicts with those interests. 
It is to invert the relation of the people to 
their Representatives, if we are to exclude 
all exercise of our unfettered judgment, 
all calculation of probable consequences, 
and to yield without resistance, and 
against our reason, to the prevailing—per- 
haps the temporary—current of popular 
feeling. If the object sought were a defi- 
nite one—if we could estimate the just 
extent and value of the concession—we 
might have the less reluctance to the 
grant; but we fear that our first advance 
will be on a declivity, that our first rest- 
ing-place will not be a secure one; we 
fear, that the prophecies ofgood may not 
be realised, that we may have to contend 
hereafter with the suggestions of defeated 
hopes and mortified pride, unwilling to 
admit an error, too prone to attribute 
failure not to the extent, but to the limit- 
ed character of the first innovation; and 
to insist on the progress of the mouvement, 
as indispensable to the accomplishment of 
its object. Where is the madman that 
would refuse compliance with these de- 
mands of the people, on any ground of 
private interest—of the loss of borough 
influence by this Peer or that great pro- 
prietor—on any ground, in short, but the 
honest one, of rational doubt, whether 
the change required is for the general and 
permanent good? If that doubt be sin- 
cerely entertained, it cannot be satis- 
factorily resolved by the vain repetition, 
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“the people will have the Bill and you 
must pass it.” 

I propose to review those arguments in 
favour of this measure which have been 
mainly relied on in the course of the pre- 
sent debate. They are almost exclusively 
confined to one speech, the speech of the 
member for Calne (Mr. Macaulay), who 
felt that, for decency’s sake, something 
more was wanting-than a mere appeal to 
the number of petitions, and the general 
demand for the Bill—and who, from his 
acuteness and eloquence, was wisely sc- 
lected to supply the deficiency. 

One hon. Gentleman who preceded 
him (Mr. Hawkins, member for Tavis- 
tock,) made an observation which I will 
notice before I examine the argument of 
the member for Calne. He said in a 
speech, which, by the way, coming as it 
did from a man of great ability, and 
therefore considerable authority, was an 
example of eloquence which I hope will 
not captivate the Reformed Parliament. 
The age of concocted witticisms is past, 
time is too precious for laboured anti- 
theses, and long strings of elaborate and 
frigid conceits. The hon. Gentleman was 
profuse in his attacks upon us; we do not 
deprecate his wrath, we only entreat him 
to visit us with some more intelligible and 
less tiresome infliction. 

The hon. Gentleman argues that there 
are anomalies in the present system of Re- 
presentation, which are revolting to reason 
and good sense; that there may, he 
admits, be anomalies in the new system ; 
but as they are fewer in amount, and less 
in extent, than those discoverable in the 
old, therefore we who cling to the old 
have no right, on the score of anomaly at 
least, to object to the new. 

I answer, in the first place, that no 
system of Government, no_ institution, 
must necessarily be condemned on account 
of apparent or even actual anomalies. A 
mixed government is an anomaly in the 
eye of him who is a professed admirer 
either of absolute monarchy or a pure de- 
mocracy. A mixed government implies 
the necessity of mutual checks and con- 
trols on opposing elements. The check 
and control, abstractedly viewed, may be, 
and probably is, an anomaly; but viewed 
with reference to its object—to its influ- 
ence on the general working of the system 


of which it is a part—it may not be open 


to condemnation—nay, so far from it, it | 
may be an inherent part of the system, 
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and an indispensable condition to its suc- 
cessful operation. The more complicated 
the system, the more mixed the relations 
which enter into the frame of it, the more 
caution is necessary in determining the real 
character and value of apparent anomalies. 
In the case of simple institutions—the 
existence of very striking anomalies—of 
objections, which would appear @ priori to 
be insuperable—is anything but an argu- 
ment for their destruction, nay, the very 
anomaly itself is sometimes of the essence 
of the institution. Not an hour since, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer declared his 
admiration for the Trial by Jury, and was 
indignant with some one who doubted the 
love and veneration of the whole body of 
the people for that process of judicature. 

And are there no anomalies in the Trial by 
Jury? Conceive the case of an educated 
and intelligent man, versed in the prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence, but knowing no- 
thing of their practical application to any 
state of society. Tell him there is a coun- 
try, in which every question of life and 
death—of all heavy penal afflictions—of 
almost all controversies about property 
and civil rights—must be determined by 
twelve men selected by chance, each of 
whom calls his God to witness that he will 
give his verdict according to the evidence. 
Tell him, that in that country the twelve 
men, so constituted Judges, must be una- 
nimous, that no sentence can be inflicted, 
no right decided without it, and that the 
mode of bringing about unanimity is by 
the process of confinement and starvation 
of the Judges. Will he believe that this 
is the system extolled by the noble Lord 
as perfect in practice, and endeared to a 
civilized and enlightened people by the 
actual experience of its result? Is here- 
ditary monarchy no anomaly? “Of all 
forms of government,” observes Gibbon, 
‘it presents the fairest scope for ridicule. 


You cannot relate,” he says, ‘‘ without an 
indignant smile, that, in a country teem- 
ing with the bravest warriors and wisest 


statesmen, the government of a nation 
descends to an infant in a cradle. But,” 
he adds, ‘‘ our more serious thoughts will 
respect a useful prejudice that establishes 
a rule of succession independent of the 
passions of mankind; and experience 
overturns those airy fabrics of government, 
devised in the cool shade of retirement, 
which confer the sceptre on the most 
worthy, by the free and incorrupt suffrage 
of the whole community.” It is clear, too, 
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that an hereditary aristocracy must share 
the fate of hereditary monarchy, if mere 
anomaly and speculation, apart from ex- 
perience, were to be decisive of the ques- 
tion of their existence. 

But, says the hon. Gentleman, if there 
are anomalies in the old system, why may 
not there be anomalies in the new? There 
may; but we require a reason for them, 
and we require it the more, if the anoma- 
lies admitted into the new system are at 
variance with its own principles. There 
is this distinction between them and the 
old. They have no prescription to plead 
in their favour—they must rest for their 
defence on reason and reason alone ; they 
have no hold on the feelings and affections 
of the heart; they have derived no charm 
from the mellowing hand of time. The 
anomalies of antiquity are to the anoma- 
lies of yesterday what the hereditary ho- 
nours Of a Russell or a Howard would be 
to mine, were I to present myself to the 
House of Lords with a new patent of peer- 
age—the reward or the condition of my 
support of this Bill of Reform. 

I return to the argument of the hon. 
member for Calne (Mr. Macaulay.) He 
says, and says justly, that we must not 
denounce the Reform Bill because it can- 
not fulfil extravagant expectations of good 
to be derived from it. He says, there is 
much evil and much distress which are 
beyond the reach of political institutions 
—that Government has no power in these 
days to feed the hungry with miraculous 
supplies from heaven, and that we must 
submit with patience to privations and 
disorders for which there is no remedy. 
But if all this is true of the Reform Bill, 
it is true of the present Constitution. 
There is evil—notorious and admitted evil 
—but the question is, not whether it 
exists, but what is the proportion in 
which it can be fairly imputed to defects 
in the system of Representation, and what 
is the prospect that Reform in the Re- 
presentation will be the cure for it? 
The hon. Gentleman has attempted to 
solve this, by far the most important pro- 
blem. He has not contented himself, as 
many others have done, with the mere 
argument —The people will have the Bill, 
and therefore it must be passed; there 
are anomalies, and therefore they must be 
removed; but he has attempted to shew, 
that there are actual evils and grievances 
resulting from the present constitution of 
the House of Commons, and that Reform 
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is the proper remedy for them. Now, 
there is satisfaction in reasoning with an 
opponent who takes this as the true ground 
of defence of the Bill; and the hon. Gen- 
tleman is fairly entitled to demand, either 
an answer to his arguments, or the admis- 
sion that they are well founded. Let us, 
therefore, take his list of practical evils, 
and examine whether they can be fairly 
imputed to the want of Reform, and whe- 
ther they are likely to be removed by the 
grant of it. 

First, says the hon. Gentleman, what 
we desire is, that there shall be an open 
field for the exertions of industry, facility 
for the accumulation of property, and se- 
curity for the enjoyment of it when accu- 
mulated. Now, I never heard it denied, 
that, under the institutions by which this 
country has been long governed, there 
existed, and in a very marked degree, that 
facility and that security. There have 
been complaints of too rapid accumulation; 
of too great a monopoly of wealth; but I 
never heard the complaint, that there was 
any obstruction to the most successful 
development of industry. As for the se- 
curity of property, there seems to have 
been in the past times at least, as much 
confidence on that head as there is likely 
hereafter to be, should the present Bill 
pass into a law. 

The hon. Gentleman then complains 
of monopolies, and says a reformed Par- 
liament will ensure the destruction of all 
monopolies, and the establishment of free- 
trade, and the removal of commercial 
restrictions. Why, Sir, of all the measures 
that for the last ten years have occupied 
the unreformed House of Commons, these 
have been the most prominent. They 
have been brought forward, and have been 
completed mainly through the exertions 
of those who were hostile to Reform. There 
has been opposition, no doubt, strenuous 
opposition to the progress of some of 
the measures that were founded on the 
principle of commercial freedom. When 
Mr. Huskisson proposed to remove the 
restriction on the silk manufacture, he was 
encountered by the most vehement oppo- 
sition, and I well recollect a speech deli- 
vered by Mr. Canning, which inflicted on 
one of his opponents a memorable casti- 
gation, and which compared the spirit in 
which that opponent acted, to the same 
hostility to all improvement which dictated 
the persecution of Galileo, and worked 
the downfall of Turgot. But who was the 
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opponent? Was he an Anti-reformer? No, 
but a strenuous Parliamentary reformer— 
the Gentleman (Mr. John Williams) who, 
only last night, made a very vehement and 
able speech in favour of this very Bill. 
There seems then no necessary connexion 
between the support of Reform and the 
support of liberal principles of commercial 
policy. I, with many other persons hos- 
tile to Reform, have supported those prin- 
ciples—lI still adhere to them—unshaken 
in my support of them. But, suppose 
they have not been carried far enough— 
suppose the crying evil under which this 
country is now suffering is the want of 
free-trade—let me ask, is that the pre- 
vailing opinion? Is the public outcry 
just at present for more free-trade? 
Does the learned Gentleman really think 
that the new constituency of 10/. house- 
holders is precisely the class which will 
insist on the free importation of foreign 
manufactures? Will he inquire from the 
glove-makers of Worcester, or the ribbon- 
weavers of Coventry, or the persons em- 
ployed in any other manufacture in any 
other town, whether they attribute the dul- 
ness of trade, the lowness of wages, or any 
one of the privations which they may oc- 
casionally suffer, to the want of more free- 
trade? In this case then, first, I deny 
the existence of the evil; and secondly, if 
it exist, I deny that Reform will ensure the 
remedy. 

The next grievance to which the hon. 
Gentleman referred, is the want of en- 
lightened legislation generally. He laments 
over the indisposition of Parliament to 
promote the comfort and enjoyment of the 
lower classes of society, and complains 
that the penal laws, and the laws for the 
security of property, are not founded on 
enlarged principles of jurisprudence. Now, 
on this head, I have some comfort to offer 
the learned Gentleman. The last time he 
spoke he was haunted by the apparition of 
fines and recoveries. That ghost is laid 
—for in this unreformed House of Com- 
mons, a bill has been brought in with very 
general assent, by the member for Stafford, 
in which fines and recoveries are treated 
without the slightest ceremony. And 
where, Sir, are the obstructions at present 
to the enlarged and enlightened legislation 
which the learned Gentleman calls for ? 
It ought surely to originate with the King’s 
Government. They command a large 
majority in this House; and the same men 
who support them on Reform, will no doubt 
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support them in any measures for the im- 
provement of the law. If there has been 
delay in the introduction of them, the 
fault rests not with the House of Com- 
mons, but with the Government. It may 
be said, and said with truth, that the 
House of Commons has been so occupied 
with Reform, that there has been no time 
for the consideration of such measures 
here. But the House of Lords has not 
been overburthened with labour. There 
the Government had an open field for their 
philosophic and benevolent exertions— 
there they might have easily and conveni- 
ently originated those great schemes of 
reform that are to promote the enjoyments 
of the labouring classes, and to embody 
the sound principles of jurisprudence. 
Government have not wholly lost the op- 
portunity. While we have been engaged 
on Reform, the House of Lords has been 
considering two measures brought forward 
by the Government; one for regulating 
the consumption of beer, the other for the 
security of property endangered by wicked 
incendiaries. Here was a glorious occasion 
for exemplifying the new principles—for 
contrasting our indifference to the comforts 
of the poor, our ignorance of the true 
principles of legislation, with the liberal 
and enlightened policy which is to be the 
offspring of Reform. But what are the 
Lords doing? They are actually, at the 
instance of the present Government, cor- 
recting the excesses of our too liberal 
policy. We have made the trade in beer 
too free—we have been too enlightened— 
we listened to the Edinburgh Review— 
we were assured by the great advocates of 
improved legislation, that the consumption 
of beer was exactly like the consumption 
of bread—that as no man would eat too 
much bread, so no man would drink too 
much beer—that men are the best judges 
of their own interests, and, therefore, 
would never get drunk. It is now dis- 
covered that we were in error, and that, so 
far from being chargeable with stinting 
the comforts of the poor, and with being 
enamoured of restrictions on free trade, we 
have erred in the opposite extreme. 

Now for the penal legislation, for the 
laws that are to secure property. The 
noble Lord (Lord Althorp) informed us 
some time since, that there were under 
the grave consideration of this Govern- 
ment, laws for giving that security, and 
for repressing the crime of incendiarism. 
I had not a doubt, that the new principles 
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were now to be called into action, that 
property was to be protected, through the 
instrumentality of laws—sanctioned by 
the sage of the law (Mr. Bentham)— 
eschewing all severity of punishment, 
appealing to reason and nature, and de- 
riving support from their conformity with 
the general feelings and sympathies of 
mankind. Really, sir, I burst out into 
an involuntary and incredulous laugh, 
when I first read, that the great measure 
for the security of property, that had been 
under the grave deliberation of the Go- 
vernment, was the restoration of man- 
traps ! 

1 could hardly believe that this en- 
lightened Government had been driven to 
the sad resource of hunting in the index 
of repealed Acts of Parliament, and that 
the only product of their united wisdom 
was the repeal of the Spring-gun Bill. I 
felt sorely for the member for Stamford 
(Mr. Tennyson). It was hard, that after 
raising a proud monument to his own 
character as a lawgiver, by the abolition 
of spring-guns—it was hard on him, that 
his own colleagues should undermine the 
foundations of that monument, and rob 
him of all his fame. Here was again the 
error of following the Edinburgh Review. 
It wrote articles indignant at the use of 
spring-guns— convinced the House of 
Commons that they ought to be aban- 
doned :-—and here is another instance 
wherein the Lords are obliged to correct 
the blunders, not of our illiberal, but of 
our too liberal policy. How shall we in 
this respect gain by Reform ? 

The hon. Gentleman, in speaking on 
this part of the question, taunted the 
members of the late Administration with 
having fled from the Government at a 
time of general embarrassment. Sir, if we 
did fly, it was not until this House gave 
a significant hint that it had withdrawn its 
confidence from us. It left us in a mi- 
nority on the first proposition which we 
made for the maintenance of the dignity 
of the Crown. Our flight was not very 
unexpected ; for I well remember, such 
was the eagerness for our departure, that 
scarcely had the division been proclaimed, 
when I was pressed from this side of the 
House to state, whether the Government 
did not intend forthwith to resign office ? 
It was considered by our opponents as a 
matter of course, that, being in a minority 
on the Civil List, we had no alternative 
but to retire. Now, that we are out of 
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office, we are taunted with having fled 
from it; but while we were in office, the 
charge was, that we clung to office with 
too much pertinacity. I very much doubt 
whether the moral quality of this offence— 
the flying from office—does not materially 
vary with the parties that commit it, and 
with the position of the men who con- 
demn it. The learned Gentleman sitting 
behind his friends in the Government, 
denounces it as a heavy political sin. 
But it was not so before. It is wonderful 
the change that takes place in the ap- 
pearance of the same identical object, 
when it is viewed from different quarters. 
Given—a Commissioner of Bankrupts as 
the spectator—flight from office as the 
object to be viewed—what will be the 
variation in the appearance of that object, 
when seen by the Commissioner from the 
back benches of the Opposition, and from 
the front benches of the Ministerial side 
of the House? This is a curious problem 
in moral optics; and as the learned Gen- 
tleman is, no doubt, a mathematician, he 
probably will attempt to solve it. 

The hon. Gentleman says, that when 
we had carried the Catholic Question, 
and had thereby forfeited the confidence 
of our former supporters, our hold upon 
the country was lost, and our ability to 
carry on the Government was at an end. 
Why then taunt us with abandoning it? 
The hon. Gentleman also says, although 
he approves decidedly of the act, that we 
carried the Catholic Question against the 
feelings and wishes of the middle classes 
of the people. What, Sir, are the 10/. 
householders ever in the wrong? Are 
they (the new constituency) sometimes on 
the illiberal and intolerant side? Are 
there occasions when it is wise and just 
to oppose popular opinion, and to risk the 
loss of popular favour, by preferring the 
real interests of the people to their present 
wishes and demands? If this be true of 
one question, why may it not be true of 
another? Why is that doctrine, that was 
sound on the Catholic Question, to be 
scouted as absurd on Reform ? 

But to return to the public grievances 
and public calamities of which Reform is 
to prevent the recurrence. Reform is to 
prevent war. We are speaking in the 
sixteenth year of peace, maintained with 
an unreformed Parliament, and we are to 
reform it as a security against war. But 
was the last war commenced or continued 
against the sense of the people of this 
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country? The learned Gentleman is 
himself an evidence that it was not. He 
wished to illustrate, by comparison, the 
present unanimity of the people in the 
cause of Reform, and he says such una- 
nimity has not prevailed among the people 
of England since Bonaparte threatened us 
with invasion from his camp at Boulogne 
—this was in 1805. ‘The country threat- 
ened with invasion must take precautions 
against it. The people, who are unani- 
mous for resistance, demand defensive 
measures proportionate to the means of 
attack. The war that is thus continued 
is a war for existence as a nation; and it 
is the war of a people, and not the war of 
a Government, or of a corrupt, unreformed 
House of Commons. The truth with 
respect to war is this; it is very popular 
at its commencement, but, like a convivial 
entertainment, the most disagreeable part 
of it is the payment of the bill. Can any 
man doubt that, when Bonaparte returned 
from Elba, in 1815, the feeling and the 
rational conviction of this country was in 
favour of war. When an Address was 
proposed in this House—the spirit of 
which was decidedly warlike—it was met 
by an amendment, moved by Mr. Whit- 
bread, the object of which was to depre- 
cate war. ‘The number that voted for 
that amendment, out of 658 Members, 
was thirty-seven. Men of all parties sup- 
ported the Address. Mr. Grattan, Mr. 
Ponsonby, Mr. Plunkett, spoke and voted 
for war. Now what was the expenditure 
of that single year, 1815—an expenditure 
not at variance with, but in strict con- 
formity with the sense and wishes of the 
people? It exceeded 110,000,000/. The 
Navy, Army, and Ordnance Estimates 
alone amounted to 54,000,0001.* The 
people themselves would have hurled from 
their seats any Ministers that refused to 
make the exertions which led to the battle 
of Waterloo and the overthrow of the 
power of Bonaparte. If the people now 
murmur at the cost of those exertions—if 
they have changed their opinion as to the 
policy of them—if the recollection of the 
glorious successes of the last war is now 
become painful—if Trafalgar and Water- 
Joo are odious sounds—let the people, re- 
penting of their former enthusiasm, make 
good resolutions for the future, but do not 
let them offer up as the atonement for 
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their own folly—if they deem it folly— 
the ancient institutions of their country. 

This topic, and those immediately con- 
nected with it, are of all the most im- 
portant. The public burthens are the 
chief stimulants of the cry for Reform, and 
they would justify the demand for it if 
they had been really imposed to defray 
profligate and useless expenses—if they 
had dried up the resources and exhausted 
the strength of the country—or if, by an 
unjust partition, their chief pressure was 
not on the rich, but on the productive and 
industrious classes. It cannot be denied 
that those burthens are heavy—but in de- 
termining their relative weight to those of 
other countries, it is not enough to take 
merely the amount of taxation in this or 
any other country—you must also take, in 
each country, the amount of the capital 
and wealth out of which that taxation is 
to be defrayed. One country may be 
much more heavily burthened than an- 
other, though the rate of taxation, on 
every necessary or luxury of life, be lighter 
in the one than the other. 

Neither can it be denied that there may 
have been occasional instances of extrava- 
gance. These things must and will occur 
under every form of Government ; but the 
question is, whether the great mass of the 
public expenditure has not been incurred, 
in an almost infinite proportion, for honest 
and necessary purposes. Has there not 
been also, concurrently with that expendi- 
ture, an increase of the national wealth 
and resources? Hear the testimony, not 
of Anti-reformers, but the testimony of 
the most competent witnesses, those wit- 
nesses being, at the same time, strenuous 
Reformers, Says Mr. Ricardo—“ Not- 
withstanding the immense expenditure of 
the English Government during the last 
twenty years, there can be little doubt 
but that the increased production on 
the part of the people has more than 
compensated for it. The national capital 
has not merely been unimpaired—it has 
been greatly increased, and the annual 
income of the people, even after the pay- 
ment of the taxes, is probably greater at 
the present time than at any former period 
of our history. For the proof of this we 
might refer to the increase of population— 
to the extension of agriculture—to the 
increase of shipping and manufactures— 
to the building of docks—to the opening 
of numerous canals—as well as many 
other expensive undertakings; all de- 
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noting an immense increase both of capital 
and annual production.” So far Mr. 
Ricardo. Nowhear the comment on this, 
in 1830, of Sir Henry Parnell :—‘ As ten 
years have elapsed since Mr. Ricardo 
wrote this opinion, and as similar proofs 
can be referred to, to show a continued 
increase of production, the conclusion is, 
that the national capital and income are 
now much greater than they were in 
1819.” 

But it may be said, although the ex- 
penditure was necessary—although the 
national resourcesremain unimpaired—yet 
the partition of the public burthens among 
the various classes of the people, is un- 
equal and unjust. Hear again Sir Henry 
Parvell on this important point. He 
estimates the total amount of the taxes 
raised from the people at 50,000,0001. ; of 
these, he says, 38,000,000/. are paid 
voluntarily, and out of the surplus income 
of individuals, over and above what is re- 
quisite for purchasing the necessaries of 
life. Headds, “that solongas50,000,0002. 
must be raised, the above-mentioned large 
portion of it (38,000,000/.) is obtained in 
a way but little liable to any real objec- 
tion; and if the remainder was’ provided 
by taxes of the same kind, the whole 
revenue would be paid without any serious 
injury.” 

Now, of the remaining 12,090,0001., 
some part has been already remitted and 
modified ; and what is there to prevent 
the present House of Commons making 
any remission or modification of the re- 
mainder which it may be prudent or just 
to make ? 

In those desponding views of the 
future, which are so frequently taken, Sir 
Henry Parnell does not participate. He 
says— As to our future prospects—there 
is no reason to doubt that a continued 
augmentation of capital will take place, 
even in defiance of many obstructions. 
The same moral, physical, and external 
causes, which have contributed to the ex- 
isting amount of national wealth, are still 
in operation. The free constitution of the 
Government—the exact administration of 
the laws—the protection afforded to 
foreigners, and the toleration of all reli- 
gions—will produce the same effects they 
have hitherto done. Whatever evils press 
just now on our manufactures—the more 
we examine our situation—the more we 
shall find it possible to trace them to 
causes of a temporary character.” 
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Here, then, is a picture, drawn by a 
Reformer, of this great and powerful 
country. Some temporary causes of dis- 
tress —but those causes sure to be dissi- 
pated by the more powerful operation of 
permanent causes of posperity—a free 
Constitution—laws exactly administered 
—protection to foreigners—perfect reli- 
gious toleration. How can this Reformer, 
on his own shewing, with any semblance 
of justice, expect me to assent to the 
reasonableness of the change which he 
proposes under the name of Reform ? 

Here I conclude this part of the argu- 
ment. I have attempted to show, that 
there do not exist any such practical 
grievances—any such insecurity of the 
blessings we have actually enjoyed—as 
would warrant us in incurring the risk of 
so extensive an alteration in the Consti- 
tution of the country as that proposed— 
that of the admitted evils which we suffer, 
none are fairly attributable to the state of 
the Representation; and that this measure 
of Reform is not, for those evils, the 
effectual and appropriate remedy. If no 
practical grievance calls for the change— 
if we are to make it merely that we may 
gratify the wishes of the people, or may 
conform to some more plausible theory of 
Government—in that case I foresee no 
stability in the conduct of public affairs— 
nothing but a series of future changes. 
The same practical evils will continue to 
be endured. The people, disappointed in 
their expectations of relief, will call for 
new experiments; and what is it to be 
opposed to the demand ? What argument 


fused against the present state of Repre- 


sentation, will not be urged with equal 
force against that which is about to be 
established? Those who attack the pre- 
sent fortress, will soon be the garrison of 
that by which they replace it. It behoves 
them, before they leave the entrenchments 
from which their successful assault has 
been made, to spike their guns, and care- 
fully to remove every instrument of offence 
which has contributed to their victory ; 
for be assured that there is not one that 
will not be directed against themselves— 
there is not a missile, from the heaviest to 
the meanest, from the largest shell to the 
smallest sparrow-shot, which has been 
discharged in the present conflict against 
this House of Commons, that will not be 
discharged against its successor. If any 
exception be made—if any instrument of 





offence be left behind-—let it be the 
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unlucky detonator which was used to- 
night by the Solicitor General for Ireland, 
the recoil of which is fatal to the hand 
that fires it. All the quotations of the 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell) from the 
Statute de Tallagio non Concedendo—his 
doctrine that Representation ought to be 
co-equal with taxation—that those who 
contribute to the taxes ought to vote for 
them—are good, not for confining the 
right of voting to 10/. householders, but 
for extending it, at least, to all inhabitant 
householders who are competent to bear 
their share of general and local burthens. 
The argument of the Attorney General, 
that the more you multiply the number of 
voters, the greater is the security against 
the influence of corruption, will be ap- 
pealed to in favour of a more popular 
right of suffrage. What is the objection 
that you—the advocates of this Bill—can 
make to the extension of it? Surely you 
will not then exclaim that the people are 
not the best judges of their own interests ? 
You will not say that resident house- 
holders, who occupy houses below the 
value of 10/., cannot be trusted with the 
elective franchise? You will not impute 
to them any desire to convert that fran- 
chise to purposes dangerous to the State ? 
I repeat it, your own arguments are con- 
clusive against the stability and per- 
manence of the arrangement you are 
about to make. 

I wish not much longer to trespass on 
the time and patience of the House. I 
thank them for the indulgent attention 
with which they have heard me. I have 
been desirous, in this last stage of its pro- 
gress, to detail the grounds on which I 
shall continue that opposition to this Bill 
which I offered on its first appearance. | 
am not blind to the difficulties and dangers 
by which we are environed. _I know not 
whether there has been a decided re-ac- 
tion in the public mind with respect to the 
merits of this Bill; but I cannot deny that 
it has been received with so much favour 
out of doors, and has met with such sup- 
port within, that it is incumbent upon every 
man to reconsider his first impressions, 
and maturely to compare present diffi- 
culties with those that are future and con- 
tingent. Let the people also reconsider 
their first impressions; let them also— 
now that the first intoxication of enthu- 
siasm has passed away—let them, while 
there is yet time, apply their calm and 
serious thoughts to the events that are 
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passing in other countries, and estimate 
the full extent of that risk, by which 
extensive changes in government are ac- 
companied. 

Let them look at France, and compare 
its present condition, in respect to the ease 
and comfort of the middling and industri- 
ous classes of society, with its condition, in 
the same respect, before the Revolution of 
July, 1830. I ask the people of this country 
not to refuse their sympathy with those 
who resisted illegal acts of power—I only 
ask them, admitting the justice, admitting 
the necessity of resistance—to reflect on 
the difficulty of reconstructing that which 
has been destroyed. What are the ob- 
stacles to the re-establishment of order 
and tranquillity in Paris? Why is it that 
peace is with difficulty preserved, not by 
the regular operation of the laws, but 
through the constant intervention of an 
armed force? Why is it that the National 
Guard has one hand on the sword, while 
they wield with the other the implements 
of their daily industry? The French have 
the Monarch of their own choice—the 
party of the exiled Sovereign offers no 
impediment—the Government has been 
held by the authors and patrons of the 
Revolution—philosophers and friends of 
liberty have had the fullest scope for their 
exertions; whence all the restlessness— 
want of confidence—-want of employment 
—that cause the periodical disorders of 
Paris? It arises from this—that the minds 
of men have been unsettled on the princi- 
ples of government—that habits of obedi- 
ence havebeen interrupted—that the magic 


{lamp of which the noble Lord (Lord John 


Russell) once knew the. influence, has 
been extinguished, and cannot be relumed. 

If foreign warnings will not suffice, look 
at home: see if there are no indications, 
even before the actual coming of Reform, 
of its probable consequences. These great 
changes in government cannot be made 
without such indications—they are events 
that cast their shadows before. Though 
the great luminary, moving in an eccentric 
orbit, has not yet appeared above the 
horizon, there is a glimmering twilight by 
which you may judge whether its advent 
will be baleful or propitious. 

What has been the influence of the pro- 
mised Reform on the industry of the people, 
on their habits of obedience, on the action 
of the Government? Is there increased con- 
fidence in commercial dealings—is there a 
greater demand for the products of in- 
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dustry—a greater application of capital to 
the encouragement of it, or a stronger 
feeling of security in the quiet possession 
of property? Inquire from the retail 
dealers of this metropolis—from the very 
class which is to acquire new influence 
and increased power in the State —ask 
them whether their present experience of 
the bearing of Reform upon their own 
peculiar trades and occupations is very 
encouraging ?_ I discover no indications 
that the influence of Reform upon the 
character and actions of Government will 
be for the advantage of the country. I see, 
indeed, that it will multiply, in an extra- 
ordinary degree, the power that is exercised 
by the daily Press; and unpopular as may 
be the avowal, I do avow that I foresee no 
benefit from that increase. Oh, it is said, 
you want to shackle the Press with new 
fetters! I want no such thing: but see- 
ing that that Press exercises enormous and 
irresponsible power; seeing that its most 
successful appeals are to the passions, and 
not to the reason of mankind; that it has 
the means of rousing the impatience of the 
multitude against every restraint which is 
necessary for the purpose of good govern- 
ment; I do object to a measure, the ten- 
dency of which is to submit, in a still 
greater degree, the conduct of public 
affairs to the influence and direction of 
the Press. Of late, the Press has spoken 
with a new authority. Whether right or 
wrong, the general impression is, that it 
occasionally conveys the sentiments, and 
speaks in the name of the Government. 
If no such connexion exists, the public 
mind should be disabused—it should not 
be left under an impression, fatal to the 
public peace—that the scandalous menaces 
bywhich it is sought to intimidate the House 
of Lords—that the appeals to the army, 
encouraging mutiny and resistance to the 
constituted authorities of the State, are 
encouraged or connived at by those who 
possess the confidence of the Crown. 
When, in this House, I hear members of 
the Government, the legal advisers of the 
Crown, claiming for the House of Com- 
mons, and the Crown, the right to remodel 
the Constitution of one branch of the 
Legislature, without reference to the House 
of Lords —when I hear those who speak with 
the authority of the Government, bid the 
House of Lords to takewarning by the ruined 
chateaux and pillaged halls of the nobility 
of France, and to legislate for their coun- 
try, not on the principles of acalm and 
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dispassionate consideration of the general 
interests, but under the menace of personal 
vengeance—I lament the folly of those 
who are raising every impediment they can 
to the accomplishment of their own object ; 
and I inquire with just alarm, whether 
these are the doctrines and the principles 
which are to be encouraged and established 
by Reform ? 

If, Sir, the people of England, after 
meditating on these things—on the con- 
dition of foreign States—on the signs and 
indications at home of the probable conse- 
quences of this measure of Reform, still 
insist on its completion,—their deliberate 
resolve, will no doubt, ultimately prevail. I 
shall bow to their judgment with the utmost 
respect ; but my own opinions will remain 
unchanged. To all the penalties of main- 
taining those opinions—the incapacity for 
public service—the loss of popular favour 
—the withdrawal of public confidence—I 
can and must submit. The people have 
the power and right to inflict them; but 
they have neither the power nor the right 
to inflict that heavier penalty—of involving 
me in their responsibility—of making me 
an instrument for accomplishing an act — 
by which we, the life-renters of those insti- 
tutions, that have made our country the 
freest, the happiest, the most powerful 
nation of the universe, are to cut off from 
those who are to succeed us the inherit- 
ance of what we ourselves enjoyed. 

Lord John Russell spoke as follows: 
In rising to undertake the difficult duty 
now imposed upon me, I have the pleasure 
to congratulate the House on the tone in 
which this debate has been conducted— 
for when I consider the long-established 
interests which the present measure 
threatens to overturn, can I complain 
that more anger has been expressed than 
it was natural to feel on such an occasion ? 
though it was our duty to consider the 
public and paramount interests of the 
country, in preference to any partial or 
private regards. 

The right hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down, began his eloquent speech 
by declaring, that with such a House 
of Commons as we propose to make, 
the power of the other orders of the 
State will be “ an unreal mockery.” But 
if the very apprehension of such a result 
produces so much indignation, cannot the 
right hon. Gentleman imagine that the 
people may have felt aggrieved when they 
saw the House of Commons called Repre« 
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sentatives of the people, not so in fact; 
assuming to be “‘ the same with the Com- 
mons at large” but, in fact, having a sepa- 
rate origin, separate interests, separate 
opinions, separate desires ? 

That this House does not, in fact, fairly 
represent the people, has been, in these de- 
bates, hardly denied. An hon, and Jearned 
friend of mine, who commenced this de- 
bate, has adverted to a proof of the fact 
which I formerly gave, by analyzing the 
divisions. My hon. and learned friend, 
who, observing the rule of Horace, has 
kept his answer nine years by him before 
he gave it to the public, has said, that I 
assumed, that one side was right and the 
other wrong—I beg his pardon—I as- 
sumed no such thing; I assumed only 
that county Members represented the 
people, more than the Members for close 
boroughs; and by showing that the first 
class of Members were constantly in 
a minority, I ascertained the fact, that this 
House did not represent the people. 

The right hon. Gentleman says, this 
measure has been introduced without ne- 
cessity; Iam astonished at such anassertion. 
If there were no necessity for Reform, why 
did the Duke of Wellington and his col- 
leagues resign? Was it not expressly on 
the ground that Parliament and the 
country insisted on Reform, with a voice 
not to be withstood ? 

But, perhaps it is only meant that 
there was no necessity for a measure of 
so great an extent. Let it be remem- 
bered, however, that the demand for 
Reform had increased with resistance, 
and that a trifling change, in answer to a 
deep and general call, would have been 
mocking the expectations of the people. 
I have been accused, personally, of incon- 
sistency, in proposing so large a measure. 
I cannot better illustrate my own views 
than by taking the example of a building; 
an architect will often tell you, ‘‘ If you 
repair your house immediately, it may be 
made to last, without much alteration, but 
if you delay it, the whole building must be 
taken down.” I have advised repairs, when 
gradual repairs were possible and expedi- 
ent ° my opponents now say, ‘‘ Weomitted 
what was necessary; the tempest hascarried 
away our roof, and the wind drives through 
our chambers ; you may now attempt the 
repairs you formerly recommended.” My 
answer is, “ Itis too late ; your neglect has 
caused this ruin; 1 warned you of the 
consequence ; I now advise a more com- 
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plete restoration, and if you delay it, your 
whole edifice will be in danger.” Is there 
anything inconsistent in such language ? 

The right hon. Gentleman has alluded to 
attempts which he says are made, to inti- 
midate the House of Lords; others who 
spoke before him, went further: but what 
do they mean by intimidation? Do they 
not seek to confound the personal honour 
of a Gentleman, with the public duty of a 
member of the Legislature? Do they not 


endeavour to excite the high spirit of 


private character, in contradiction to the 
more sober feelings of public duty? To 
yield to personal fear is unworthy, con- 
temptible, and base; but to fear for the 
public welfare, for the public tranquillity, is 
the part of deliberative wisdom—nor need 
I go far foran example. In 1828 the Peers 
of England rejected the claimsofthe Roman 
Catholics by a great majority: in 1829 
a full concession of those claims was pro- 
posed to them by the Duke of Wellington. 
By what reasons did he urge their conces- 
sion ? Did he appeal to any of those argu- 
ments of religious freedom, of political 
right, of eternal justice, which Fox and Pitt, 
and Grattan and Canning had enforced 
with so much eloquence, and yet in vain, 
to assembled Senates? By no means; he 
detailed to them his fears for the public 
peace ; he related the outrages which had 


taken place, described the disorders of 


society in Ireland, and pointed out the 
dangers of further resistance: after this 
history, and these harangues, he declared, 
with memorabie emphasis, that he would 
rather sacrifice his life than expose to the 
evils of civil war, even for one month, 
any country to which he was attached. 
What said the Peers of England? Did 
they reply indignantly, ‘* We will not 
sacrifice Our consistency—we will not 
sacrifice the Protestant Constitution to 
your fears: our patrician pride— our 
solemn engagements—our regard for our 
own characters, oblige us to reject your 
proposition, and we leave to you the re- 
sponsibility of the event ?” No; the Peers 
of England had too much real patriotism 
to indulge in this manner a false honour : 
conscious of their own courage, a courage 
to defy the miserable taunts by which it 
was sought to deter them from their course 
—looking to the actual state of Ireland, 
and not to their own recorded votes—pro- 
viding for the peace of their country, and 
not aiming at the glory of a fatal firmness 
—they acknowledged the fear which a 
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General who had exposed his life thousands 
of times for his country, was not ashamed 
to avow—and while they revered the brow 
which was adorned by the laurel, they 
blessed the hand which held forth the 
olive branch. May we not lose the benefit 
of this example! Now, when the peril is 
not in Ireland, but around us, in our own 
homes, and on every side, unknown in its 
nature, and indefinite in its extent, may 
the Peers of England not forget the pru- 
dence of their former conduct! Assuredly 
they have it in their power to disregard 
the recommendation of the Crown, to 
despise the acts of the House of Com- 
mons, and to trample on the petitions of 
the people. But should such be their 
resolve, they will ill fulfil the charge of 
preserving harmony among the different 
branches of our Legislature, which our 
Constitution has imposed on them, and 
by the fulfilment of which they obtain the 
respect they now enjoy. 

Let me, however, address some words 
to those who are the advisers of the people 
upon this occasion. I trust they will on no 
account encourage any acts of illegality. 
The derangement of a country like this, 
even for a short time,is an incalculable evil. 
Let those who would pursue such courses, 
be assured that theyare unnecessary. With 
a House of Commons elected by a stronger 
popular feeling than any that has been 
seen for fifty years, they may rest satisfied 
that the passing of this Bill cannot long 
be delayed. Let them rely, therefore, on 
those whom they have charged with their 
interests, and not begin a resistance to 
law, by which the whole peace and tran- 
quillity of the country may be endangered. 
Let them be confident that the House of 
Commons is not without power, when 
acting in conjunction with the Crown, to 
obtain the satisfaction of demands which 
are founded in justice, supported by 
reason, and rendered imperative by neces- 
sity. 

The right hon, Gentleman has alluded 
to the present state of France. Does 
any man doubt, that a revolution is in 
itself to be deplored? That daily tu- 
mults, the suspension of trade, the in- 
security of Government, are evils to be, if 


‘ possible, avoided ? But, on the other hand, 


does any man hesitate as to the cause of 
the late Revolution in France? Was it 
not clearly to be traced to the open viola- 
tion of the liberties of an enlightened 
pation, guaranteed by the oaths of a sove- 
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reign who held his crown by the same 
tenure? And as foreign affairs have been 
alluded to, may I not ask, why my noble 
friend near me (Lord Palmerston) is ob- 
liged to pass laborious days, and anxious 
nights, to obtain thesettlement of Belgium? 
Why the fortresses, erected at enormous 
expense, are now to be demolished, with 
the consent of all the Powers of Europe? 
For what reason but this—that the nego- 
tiators of 1815 raised their barriers on the 
soil, instead of planting their security in 
the mind of Belgium ? 

It has been said, and said with truth, 
that there is a tendency in the present time 
towards democracy. But there is a much 
greater tendency to make the natural and 
solid interest of nations predominate over 
the force of arms, and the watch-words of 
faction. Itis by opposing this direction 
that a government runs the risk of sub- 
version ; it is by consulting and guiding it, 
that the danger of transition (the only 
danger of our present course) may be 
passed over, and the security of our 
ancient institutions confirmed. Our en- 
gagement is, to make such a Reform as 
shall be consistent with the prerogatives of 
the Crown, and the authority of the other 
House of Parliament; this engagement 
we have sought to fulfil, and by it we are 
determined to abide. 

Mr. Hunt rose amidstloud cries of ““‘Ques- 
tion.” He wished the Government had 
more explicitly and decidedly disclaimed 
the language of certain papers which 
tended to excite the people to rebellion in 
the event of the Bill not passing, and to 
withdraw the military from their duty. 
He had no expectation that this Bill would 
ultimately pass, yet he did not expect that 
any such consequences as those proclaimed 
by the Press would attend its rejection. 
The people took by no means so warm an 
interest in the fate of the Bill as they at 
first did. Let hon. Members look to the 
Common-hall held the other day. He 
himself was a Liveryman, and he could 
say, that never were there such exertions to 
get together a Common-hall; never was 
there so much solicitation; never was so 
much money expended in advertisements 
and placards. Yet what was the result of 
these unusual exertions? The result was 
a very small Common-hall, and that out of 
16,000 or17,000 liverymen not so much as 
1,000 attended the meeting. He was in- 
deed told by an Alderman, that not more 
than 500 were present. Then again as to 
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the meeting at Westminster this day. 
He would put it to the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Francis Burdett) whether he had ever seen 
so small a meeting of the inhabitants. 
Their numbers were about 150,000, and 
of these not more than 1,000 appeared at 
the meeting. The people he knew were 
not satisfied with this Bill, nor was he 
satisfied with it. He would, however, 
vote for it, reserving to himself the right 
of petitioning the House of Lords to alter 
certain clauses of it. 
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Mr.Alderman Wood rose to answer one of 
the statements of the hon. member for 
Preston. That hon. Member had talked 
about the attendance at the Common-hall ; 
but what of that? Were not all the 
Wards of the City meeting to support the 
Bill; meeting he might say, almost at this 
very moment ? 

The House then divided on the motion, 
that this Bill do pass: Ayes 345; Noes 
236 ;—Majority 109. 
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LIST OF THE DIVISION. 





MATORIT WY. 

ENGLAND. CocKERELL, sir C., bt. Evesham 
Apeang, Henry John .. Cambridgeshire | Cousorne, Nich. W. R. Horsham 
AxruorpP, viscount .. Northamptonshire | Cravocx, Sheldon Camelford 
Anson, sir George Lichfield | Crampton, P. C. Milborne Port 
Anson, hon. George Yarmouth | Crervey, Thomas... Downton 
Ast ey, sir J. Dugdale, bt. .. Wiltshire| Curriz, John .. i Hertford 
ATHERLEY, Arthur .. Southampton| Currets, Herbert B. .. .. Sussex 
Baiuie£, John Evan Bristol | Davies, T. H. H. .. Worcester 
BarneripGe, Edward T. Taunton | Denison, Wm. Joseph .. .. Surrey 
Barua, J. os Stockbridge | Denison, J. E. Nottinghamshire 
Barina, sir T. B., bt. Wycombe | Denman, sir Thomas Nottingham 
Barine, F. T. oe Portsmouth | Duncomne, ThomasS. .. Hertford 
Barnet, Charles J... .. Maidstone | Dunvas, sir R. L., bt. Richmond 
Bayntun, S. A. ii ie York | Dunpas, hon. John C. Richmond 


Benett, John .. .. «e Wiltshire 
Bentinck, lord George .. King’s Lynn 
BERKELEY, capt. Gloucester 
Bernat, Ralph .. .- Rochester 
Bipputrn, Robert M. .. Denbigh 
Buakg, sir Francis, bt. . Berwick 
Biamire, William .« Cumberland 
Buiount, Edward .. .. Steyning 


Buunt, sir R. Charles, bt. .. Lewes 
Bovuverig, hon. Dunc. P. New Sarum 
Bouvenrig, hon. P. P. Downton 
Brayan, Thomas .. .. Leominster 


Briscoz, JohnI. .. . Surrey 
Broveunaw, J. ee Winchelsea 
Buck, LewisW. .. Exeter 
BuLkELEy, sir R. B. Ww. . Beaumaris 
Buuuer, James W. .. .. £xeter 
Butwer, Henry L... Coventry 
Butwer, E. L. as St. Ives 
Bunsury, sir Henry E. Suffolk 
Burpert, sir F., bt. Westminster 


New Shoreham 
Beverley 
Weymouth 


Burre t, sir C. M. . bt. « 
Burton, Henry .. ‘iss 
Buxton, Thos. Fowell 


Byrne, George oe ee ee )6©Middlesex 
Carcrart, Granby H. .. Wareham 
Catizey, Thomas .. .. Cricklade 


Catvert,C. .. .. Southwark 
Catverr, Nicolson .. Hertfordshire 
Campsett, John .. «.. Stafford 
CANNING, sirS. .. . Stockbridge 
Carter, J. B. eas .. Portsmouth 
Cavenpisu, Henry F.C. .. Derby 
Cavenpisn, Chas. C. Yarmouth, I. of W. 
Cuayror, W. R. C. 5 Durham 
Cuicuester, John P,B. .. Barnstaple 
Cuive, Edward B. ., ., Hereford 





Dunpas, hon. Thomas o* York 


Dunpas, Charles Berkshire 
Eastuore, John . Banbury 
EsrINGTON, viscount .. Devonshire 
Exuice, Edward Coventry 
Exuuis, Wynn .. .- «- Leicester 

Andover 


Erwatt, Ralph 
Evans, William .. .. .. Leicester 
Evans, William B. . Leominster 
Evans,de Lacy ..  .- .. Rye 
Ewarr, W. . ‘ .. Liverpool 
FAzaKERLEY, JN... Peterborough 
FELLowEs, H. A. W. Andover 
Firzroy, lord James .. Thetford 
Firzroy, C. A. Bury St. Edmund’s 
Fo.ery, hon. Thomas H... Worcestershire 
Foxry, John H. H. Droitwich 


Forkes, sir W. J. H. B., bt. .. Norfolk 
Forpwicn, lord Canterbury 
Fosrrr, James Bridgenorth 


Fox, lieut.-colonel .. as Calne 


GisBorRNE, Thomas... .. Stafford 
Gopvson, Richard .. .. St. Alban’s 
Gorpon, Robert .. .. Cricklade 


Graunawy,rtt. hon. sir J. R.G. Cumberland 
GrauaM, sir Sanford Ludgershall 


Grant, rt. hon. Robert .. Norwich 
Greene, T.G. .. ve Lancaster 
Grosvenor, lord Robt. Chester 
Grosvenor, earl ni Cheshire 
Guisg, sir E. B. bt. .. Gloucestershire 
Gurney, Richard H. ‘ Norwich 
Hanpizy,W.F. .. .. Newark 
Harcourt,G.G.V. .. Oxfordshire 
Harvey, Daniel W. . Colchester 
Hawkins, J.H. .. of Tavistock 
Heatucore, Gilbert J. «+ Boston 
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HeneaGE, George F. .. Lincoln 
Heron, sir Robert, bt. .. Peterborough 
Herywoop, Benjamin Lancashire 
Hosuousg, sir John Cam... Westminster 


Honces, Thomas L. .. .. «. Kent 
Hopcson, John .. Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


Horne, sir W. .. .. «. Newtown 
Hoskins, Kedgwin .. Herefordshire 
Howarp, Philip Henry Carlisle 
Howanrp, hon. William Morpeth 
Howick, lord Northumberland 
Hupson, Thomas a Evesham 
Hueues, William H. .. .. Oxford 
Hucues, colonel Grantham 
Hume, Joseph Middlesex 
Hunt, Henry is - . Preston 
Incinsy, sir W. A., bt. .. Lincolnshire 
JAMEs, William oe oe Curtisle 
JERNINGHAM, hon. Hen. ¥. . -Pontefract 
JuHNSTONE, sir J. V. B. Yorkshire 
Jones, J. = Carmarthen 
Kemp, Thos. Read ; Lewes 
Kine, Edward B, .. é Warwick 
Kwicur, Robert Walking ford 
Lasoucuere, Henry Taunton 
Laneston, JamesH. .. .. Oxford 
Lancton, W. Gore ... .. Somersetshire 
LAWLEY, Francis .. Warwickshire 


Lez, JohnL. .. ‘“ .- Wells 


Lerrvre, Charles S. Hampshire 
Lemon, sir Charles Cornwall 
LENNARD, Thomas B. .. Maldon 
Lennox, lord Arthur Chichester 
Lennox, lord William P. .. King’s Lynn 


Lennox, lord John Geo... Sussex 
Lester, Benjamin Lester -- Poole 
Lirritetron, Edward John Staffordshire 


Lorrz, sir R. F., bt. .. Westbury 
LuM.ey, John S. Nottinghamshire 


Lusuineton, Dr. .. .» ILlchester 


Maser y, John Abingdon 
Maser ty, W. L. Shaftesbury 
Macautay, Thomas B. Calne 


Macvona Lp, sir James, bt. .. Hampshire 
Macxinrosn, sir J. .. Knaresborough 


Mancuss, James .. .. Guildford 
Marsonisanks, Stewart .. Hythe 
Marryatt, Joseph Sandwich 
Marsnatt, William Beverley 
Martin, John Tewkesbury 
Maruew, W. .. «oe e+ Colchester 
Minpank, Mark .. .. Camelford 


Mitpmay, Paulet St. John... Winchester 
Mitts, J. be . Rochester 
Mitron,lord .. Northamptonshire 
Moreron, hon. H.F. G... Gloucestershire 
MorpetuH, viscount Yorkshire 
Morrison, James .. .. Ipswich 


Mostyn, Edward M.L. ., Flintshire 


§ 
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East Retford 
Rutlandshire 
.- Hastings 
-- Guildford 
Westmoreland 
Aylesbury 


Newark, lord .. .. 
Nort, sir Gerard N., bt. .. 
Norvu, Frederick .. 
Norvon, hon. Charles F. 
Nowe tt, Alexander 
NuGent, lord 

Orrcey, FosterC. .. .- Chester 
Orn, William .. .. «- Morpeth 
Osporne, lord F,G. .. Cambridgeshire 
Owen, sir John, bt. Pembrokeshire 
Owen, HughO. .. .. Pembroke 
Pacer, sir Charles .. .. Caernarvon 
Pacet, Thomas Leicestershire 
Parmer, Charles .. .. «.. Bath 


Paumer, C.F... -- Reading 
Patmerston, visct. .. Bletchingly 
Paine, sir Peter, bt. .. Bedfordshire 
Peiuam, hon. C. A. W. .. Lincolnshire 
Penparvis, Edw.W.W. .. Cornwall 
PenieazeE, John S. .. Southampton 
Penruyn, Edward... Shaftesbury 
Perm, C.D, 2s «+ — Ferrars 
Perit, Louis H. .. -- Ripon 
Prrre, hon. Edward R. .. Ilchester 


Puixuipprs, sir R. P., bt... Haverfordwest 
PHILLIPS, Charles M. . Leicestershire 
Puitirvs, George Richard .. Steyning 
Potniit, Frederick .. .. Bedford 
Ponsonsy, hon. Will. .. -- Poole 
Portman, Edw. Berkeley.. Dorsetshire 
PowELt, W.E. .. .. Cardiganshire 
Poryrz, W.S. .. .- Ashburton 
Price, sir Robert, bt. Herefordshire 


Prorueror, Edward .. .. Bristol 
Pryse, Pryse ..  .. Cardigan 
Ramssorrom, John .. .. Windsor 
Ramspven, John Charles .. Yorkshire 


Ricxrorp, William .. .. Aylesbury 
Riper, Thomas .. .. «- Kent 


Rosarts, W. Abraham .. Maidstone 
Rosinson, sir George, bt. Northampton 
Roxsrinson, George H. .. Worcester 
Rooper, John B. Huntingdonshire 
Rumsotp, Charles E. - Yarmouth 
Russe tt, lord John -- Devonshire 
Russexu, Charles .. ee Reading 
RussEty, RobertG. .. .. Thirsk 
SANFORD, E. A. . Somersetshzre 


Scort, sir Edward D. - Lichfield 
Sepricut, sir J. S8., bt. .. Hertfordshire 


Sxrrwirs, sir Gray Warwickshire 
StanEy, Robert A. .. Shrewsbury 
Smitn, John .. «2 Buckinghamshire 


Smiru, John Abel .. .. Chéchester 
Smirn, George R. .. «2 Midhurst 
Smitu, Martn T. .. .. Midhurst 
Situ, Vernon ‘ Northampton 
Sir, hon. Robert J... .. Wycombe 
Spencer, hon. F, ., Worcestershire 
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Srannore, R. H. a: -- Dover 
Stan ey, lord .. ‘ . Lancashire 
Sranxty, hon. Edw. G. 8. .. Windsor 


Sran ey, J. ‘es a4 Hindon 
Srepuenson, H. F. i Westbury 
Stewart, P.M. .. Lancaster 
SrrickLanp, George .. Yorkshire 
Srrurr, Edward ..  .. «- Derby 
Sruart, lord Dudley C. .. Arundel 


Sruart, Id. Pat. J. H.C. .. Cardiff 


Surrey, earlof .. .. .. Horsham 
Tavisrock, marquis of .. Bedfordshire 
Tennyson, C. on Stamford 
Tuicknessk, Ralph .. .. Wegan 
Tuompson, William London 
Tuompson, Paul B.  .. Wenlock 


Tuomson, rt. hon. Charles P. .. Dover 
Turockmortron,R. .. .. Berkshire 
Tomgs, John .. ‘a “Se Warwick 
Torrens, Robert .. .. Ashburton 
TowNnsSHEND, lord C. V. F... Tamworth 


TrousBrinGsE, sir E. bt. Sandwich 
Tynre, Chas. K. K. .. Bridgewater 
Tyre, Charles .. .- Suffolk 
VuenaBies, William .. .. London 


Verge, Jas. J. Hope .. Newport, I. of W. 
Vernon, hon. George J. .. Derbyshire 
Vernon, hon. G, H. East Retford 
Vixtirers, Frederick =F Saltash 
Vitiiers, T.H. .. . Bletchingly 
Vincenr, sir Francis, bt. .. St. Alban’s 


WairuMaNn, Robert .. .. London 
Watronp, Bethel .. -» Saltash 
Warsurron, Henry .. Bridport 
Warre, John A, .. .. Hastings 
Wason, Rigby .. .. «+ Ipswich 
Waterpark, lord ..  Kuaresborough 
Watson, hon. Richard .. Canterbury 


Wess, E. a .. Gloucester 
WELLESLEY, hon. Will. P.T.L. .. Essex 
WestERN, Chases Callis .. .. Essex 


WEYLAND, major R. .. Oxfordshire 
Wuirsreap, Wm. Henry Bedford 


Wuitrmore, Will. Wolr. .. Bridgenorth 


Witpranam, George .. .«. Cheshire 
Wipe, Mr. Serjeant .- «- Newark 
WiLks, John .. ‘ .- Boston 


Wittrams, William A. . «Monmouthshire 
WILLIAMs, John .. .. Winchelsea 
WILLiams, sir Jas. bt.. . Carmarthenshire 
Wixutamson, sir Hedw. .. Durham 
Wictovcusy,sirH.,. Yarmouth,I. of W. 
WinyinGron, sir T. E., bt. .. Droitwich 
Woop, Matthew .. .. .. London 
Woop, John .. .. .. .. Preston 
Wricutson, W.B... .. Hull 
Wrotrestey, sir J., bt. ., Staffordshire 
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SCOTLAND. 


Apam, Charles ..... 
AGNEW, sir Andrew, bt. 
CAMPBELL, Walter F. .. 


Clachmannan 
Wig tonshire 
Argyleshire 


Dixon, Joseph .. se Renfrew 
Fercuson, Robert .. «.« Dysart 
FrerGuson. Rob. C. .. Kirkcudbright 


Gitton, William D. .. .. Lanark 
Grant, rt. hon. C. Inverness-shire 
Jerrrey,tt.hon. F. ..  .. Forfar 
Jounstron, Andrew... * Crail 
Jounston, James Inverkeithing 
JounstoneE, John J. H...Dumfries-shire 
Locu, J. ‘. ae Kirkwall 
MACKENZIE, J. A. S. -- Ross-shire 
M‘Leop, R. .. .. Sutherlandshire 
Ross, Horatio ow Aberdeen 


Sinciair, George .. Carthness-shire 
Srewart, sir Mich.S. bt. .. Renfrewsh. 


Trait, George .. .. Orkneyshire 
IRELAND. 

AcHESoN, vise. = Armaghshire 

Bevrast, earlof .. Antrimshire 


King’s County 
-- Carlowshire 


Bernarp, Thomas .. 
Buackxney, Walter .. 


Boy e, lord ws +* Corkshire 
Boytr, hon. John ee ei Cork 
BraBazon,lord .. .«. Dublinshire 


Browne, John... «. ) =e )~S Mayo 
Browne, Dominick .. -- Mayo 
Browntow, Charles .. Armaghshire 
Burke, sir John, bt. .. Galwayshire 


CaLiaGuan, Daniel .. .. .. Cork 
Cuarman, Montague L. Westmeath 
Cuicuester, sir Arthur, bt. Belfast 
Criirrorp, sir A. .. Bandon Bridge 
Coors, sir Chas. H., bt... Queen’s County 


CopeLanp, Alderman Coleraine 
Doy it, sir J. M. .. Carlowshire 
Frrz-Gripron, hou. Rd. .. Limerickshire 
Frencu, Arthur .. Roscommonshire 
Gratran, James Wicklowshire 
Grattan, HH. . ‘al Meath 
Hix, lord George A. Carrickfergus 


Hitt, lord Arthur .. .. Downshire 


Horr, sir J. W., bt. .. .. Kildare 
Howarp, R. ae .. Wicklowshire 
Hurcninson, JohnH. .. Tipperary 
Jepnson, ©. D.O. .. «. Mallow 
KinG, hon. Robert .. .. Corkshire 
Lams, hon. George .. .. Dunyarvon 
Lameert JamesS. .. Galwayshire 
LamBert, Henry ve Wexfordshire 
Leaver, Nicholas P. .. .. Kélhenny 
Macnamara, William N. .. Clare 


Mu.uiys, Frederick W. .. .. Kerry 
MuseraveE, sir Richard, . Waterfordshire 
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O’ConnELL, Maurice D. 
O’ConnELL, Daniel 
O’Connor, Don .. 
O’FerRALL, Richard M. 


Ossony,earlof .. .. 


mn Clare 
.. Kerry 
. Poscommon 


sa Kildareshire 
O’Grapy, hon. Standish. . 


Limerichshire 
Kilkennyshire 


PaRNELL, sir H. B., bt. Queen’s County 


PonsonBy, hon. George 


Youghal! 


Power, Robert.. .. Waterfordshire 


RusseE.L, John 
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Rutuven, Edward 8. .. Downpatrick 
Suazr2,R.L. .. -»  Louthshire 
Waker, Charles A. -- Wexford 
Westenra, hon. H. R. ... Monaghansh. 
Wyse, Thomas .. + Tipperary 


TELLERS. 


Krnnepy, Thomas Francis .. Ayr 





A’Court, Edw. Henry 
ALEXANDER, Josias 
Auexanpvenr, J. Dupré 
Antrosus, Gibbs Crawf. 
Aps.ey, lord 


Arsutunort, colonel .. 


AsuLeEy, lord ‘ 
Asu ey, hon. John.. 
AstELL, William .. 
Arkins, John... .. 
Baupwin, Charles B. .. 
BaNnkEs, George a 
Bankes, William John + 
BarinG, Henry B. . 
Barine, Alexander 
Barne, Frederick 
Bastrarp, John .. 
Beckett, sir John bt. 
BeresFrorp, Marcus 
Best, hon. William 8S. 
Bo.vero, F. G. 
Brapsuaw, James 
Brocpen, James 
BrupbeEnEt, lord 

Buiter, sir Antony 


Burece, W... oe os 


Burrarp, George 
Bux'ron, John Jacob 
CareE.L, John 

Crcit, lord Thomas 


CuoLMonDELEY, lord H.. 


Cuinton, Clinton J. F. 
CuiIveE, viscount .. .. 
CuiveE, hon. Robert H. 
Cuive, Henry .. .. 
CockBuRy, sir G. 


Courtenay, rt. hon. T. P. 
Curzon, hon. Robert .. 
Cust, hon. Edward .. 
Cust, hon. Peregrine F, 








Kinsale| Woop, Charles .. .. «. Wareham 
MINORITY. 

ENGLAND. Dawson, rt. hon.G.R. .. Harwich 
Heytesbury | Derina, sir E. C, bt. és Romney 
Old Sarum| Dicx, Quintin ..  ..  «- Maldon 
Old Sarum| Domvitue,sirC. .. «- Plympton 

Plympton | Douro, marquis of .. .. Aldeburgh 
Cirencester | DowpEswELtL, John Edm. .. Tewkesbury 
Tregony| Drake, Thomas T. .. Agmondesham 
Dorchester| Drake, William T. .. Agmondesham 
Gatton| Ducpate, William S. .. .. Bramber 
Bridgewater | East, James B. 3 .. = «. ~— Winchester 
Arundel| Eastnor, viscount .. .. Hereford 
Totness| Extor, lord .. .. + Liskeard 
Cor fe- Castle Encom BE, viscount ‘ : Truro 
Marlborough | Esrcourt, T. H. S. B. . Marlborough 
Callington | Estcourt, Thos. G. B. .. Oxford Univ. 
Thetford) Fane, hon. Henry S. .. Lyme Regis 
Dunwich| Farrann, Robert .. .. «.. Hedon 
Dartmouth| Firznoy,hon.C. .. Great Grimsby 
Haslemere | Fouey, Edward T. Pen Ludgershall 
. Berwick| Fornes, sir Chas., bt. .. Malmesbury 
St. Michael| Fornes, John .. .. Malmesbury 
Chippenham | Forester, hon. G.C. W. .. Wenlock 
Brackley | Fox, Sackville L. .. .. Helleston 
Luunceston | FrueMant Le, sir Thos., bt. Buckingham 
. Fowey| Fresurirerp, JamesW. .. Penryn 
West Looe| Gorvon, John .. «2 Weymouth 
Eye| Goutsury, rt. hon. H. Cambridge Univ. 
Lymington| Grauam, marquisof .. Cambridge 
Bedwyn| Grant, sir Colq. .. Queenborough 
Queenborough | GrimstToneE, visct. . i 8 Cornwall 
Stamford| Hausr, James .. .- St. Ives 
Cuanpos, marquis of .. Buckinghamshire | Harvince, sir H. Newport Cornw. 
. Castle Rising | HERBERT, hon. Edw. C. H. .. Callington 
CuvuRrcui tt, lord Charles 8... Woodstock | Herries, rt.hon. JohnC. .. Harwich 
. Aldborough| Hix1, sir Rowland, bt. .. .. Salop 
Ludlow | Hoveson, Frederick .. Barnstaple 
Ludlow| Hoimes, William .. .. Haslemere 
Montgomery | Horr, Henry T... .. .. East Looe 
Plymouth| Horr, John T. .. «. Okehampton 
ConstaBLE, sir Thos. A.C. .. Hedon| Houtpsworrn, A. H. .. Dartmouth 
.- Yotness| Howarp, hon. Fulk G. .. Castle Rising 
-» Clitheroe| Huse, sir Charles, bt. .. West Looe 
Lostwithiel| Incuis, sir R.H. bt. .. Oxford Univers. 
.- Clitheroe} Irvine, J. .. o% .- Bramber 
++  Wilton| Jenxtns, Richard ,, ., Shrewsbury 


Dawkins, James ,, 
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JERMYN, earl Bury St. Edmund's 
JoiuiFFE, sir William G. H... Petersfield 
JotuiFFE, H. J. Petersfield 
Kearstey,J.H. .. ° Wigan 
Kemmis, Thomas A. .. ast Looe 
Kenyon, hon. Lloyd St. Michael 


Kerrison, sir Edward, bt. Eye 
KiLpERBEE, Spenser H... .. Orford 
Knicur, James L. Bishop’s-castle 
Lasce.xes, hon. W.S. .. Northallerton 
Lecu, Thomas .. .. «.. Newton 
Lewis, rt. hou. T. F. .. Radnorshire 
Lovaing, lord .. --  Beeralston 
LoucusorouGH, lord .. Great Grimsby 
Lowruer, John Henry .. Cockermouth 


Lowruer, hon. Henry C. Westmorland 
Lurrrecy, John Fownes .. Minehead 
Lyons, W. Seaford 
MacxkILuop, James ..  Tregony 
Mackinnon, William A. .. Lymington 
Manov, visct. Wootton Basset 


MaIrLanp, viscount Appleby 
Ma cou, sir J. Launceston 
ManDEVILLE, visct. .. Huntingdonshire 
MexporouGu, earl .. Pontefract 
Mites, William .. Romney 


Mitts, Philip J. .. -. Corfe-Castle 
Mitier, W.H... Newcastle-under-Line 
Mount, William .. Newport, I. of W. 
Morcavn, Charles M. R. . Brecon 
NEELD, Joseph .. .- Chippenham 
NuGeEnt, sir George, bt. .. Buckingham 
Pracu, Nathaniel Will. Truro 
Pransg, John .. ° Devizes 
PrEL, right hon. sir Robt. .» Tamworth 
Peet, William Yates .. Cambridge Univ. 


Pre, Jonathan .. Huntingdon 
Pert, Edmund .. Newcastle, Staff. 
Pevuam, John Cresset .. Shropshire 
PremBErRTON, Thomas Rye 


Perceval, Spencer .. .- Tiverton 
Pures, hon. Edmund .. Scarborough 
Picorr, George G. W. St. Mawes 
PotuinaTon, lord Gatton 
Pottock, Frederick .. Huntingdon 


Wootton Basset 
St. Germain’s 

. Liskeard 
Bishop’s Castle 


Porcuester, lord 
Praep, W. M. 

Prine E, sir Wm. Henry 
Rocers, Edward .. 


Rose, rt. hon. sir Geo. H. Christchurch 
Ross, George P. .. Christchurch 
Ross, Charles .. .. St. Germain’s 
Ryper, hon.G.D. .. .. Tiverton 
Sapier, Michael T. -.. Aldborough 
ScaRLETT, sir James Cockermouth 


Whitchurch 
Fowey 
Bodmyn 
Lincoln 


Scott, sir S. 
Severn, JohnC. .. .. .. 
Seymouk,HoraceB. .. .. 

Sistyorr,C.D.L. ..  .. 
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Smitn, Samuel -- «+ Wendover 
Smitru, Abel .. . Wendover 
Somerset, lord G. C. H. " Monmouthsh. 


Stewart, Charles Penryn 
STORMONT, viscount .. .. Woodstock 
Sr. Pavt, sir H. D. C. 2ridport 
SuGDEN, sir Edward B. .. St. Mawes 
Tuynwe, lord John - Bath 
THYNNE, lord Edw. - .. -»  Weobly 
Tuywnye, lord Henry = Weobly 
TowNsuEND, hon. G. P. .. Whitchurch 
TRENCH, Fred. William Cambridge 
Trevor, hon. Arthur .. Durham 
Tuwno, Edward R, .. Bossiney 
Ure, Masterton .. .. Weymouth 
VALLETORT, viscount .. Lostwithiel 
VILLIERS, viscount Minehead 
Vyvyavn, sir R. R. Okehampton 
Warr, 5... oe .+ Weymouth 
Watsu, sir John ..  .. .. Sudbury 
WaRRENDER, tt. hn. sir G. bt. .. Honiton 


. Grantham 
East Grinstead 
Boroughbridge 


Wexsy, Glynne Earle . 
West, Frederick R. .. 
WETHERELL, sir Chas. .. 


Wixutiams, Robert Dorchester 
Wittrams, Thomas Peers Marlow 
Woop, Thomas Breconshire 
Worcester, marquis of .. Monmouth 
Wort ey, hon. John S. Bossiney 
Wrancuam, Digby C. Sudbury 


Wywnpuam, Wadham New Sarum 
Wywy, sir Watkin Wm., bt. Denbighsh. 
Wyryn, rt.hn.C.W.W. Montgomerysh. 


Yorxr, Je ve ° .. Riegate 
Yorkz, C.P. Reigate 
SCOTLAND. 
Arsutunort, hon, H. .. Kincardineshire 
Baxrour, James Haddingtonshire 
Buair, William .. .. Ayrshire 
Bruce, Charles C. L. .. Fortrose, &c. 
Cummine, sir Will. G. Elgin, &c. 
DaLrymPLe, sir A. Jedburgh 
Davipson, Duncan as Nairnshire 
Douctas, hon. Charles _. Lanarkshire 
Dovucias, Wm. R. K. .. Dumfries, &c. 
Dunpas, Robert Adam Edinburgh 
Gorpon, hon. William .. Aberdeenshire 


Grauam, lord Montagu W. Dumbartonsh. 
Grant, hon. Francis W. .. Elginshire 
Hay, sir J. Peebleshire 
Linpsay, James ° .. Fife 
Maitianp, hon. Anthony. Berwickshire 


Murray, rt.hon. sir Geo. .. Perthshire 
Princie, Alexander .. " Selkirkshire 
Ramsay, William R. .. Stirlingshire 
Scorr, Henry F. Roxburghshire 
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IRELAND. 


Arcnpa.t, Mervyn .. Fermanaghshire 
Bateson, sir Robert .. Londonderryshire 
Bianey, hon. Cadw. .. Monhaganshire 
Bryness, sir J. W. H., bt. .. Armagh 


CASTLEREAGH, viscount Downshire 
Crements, John M. Leitrimshire 
Coux, viscount .. .. Fermanagh 
Coutts, hon. Arthur H. Enniskillen 
Cono ty, colonel Donegal 
Coorrr, Edward J. .. Sligoshire 
Coore, Eyre ' Clonmell 
Corny, hon. Henry T. L. .. Tyroneshire 
Ferrann, Walker we. Jae Tralee 


Forses, viscount Long fordshire 
Gorvon, James E. Dundalk 
Hayes, sir Edw., bt. Donegal 
INGESTRIE, viscount .. .- Dublin 


Jonrs, Theobald 
Kwox, hon. John H. 
Lerroy, Anthony .. 
Lerrnoy, T. .. 
Maxwe tt, Henry 
Meynewi, Henry .. oe 


Londonderryshire 
oa Newry 

. Longfordshire 

. Dublin University 
.- Cavan 
Lisburne 


North, John H. Drogheda 
Pexrcevat, colonel Sligoshire 
-eeey, © ss i Cashel 
Rae, sir William, bt. Portarlington 
Rocuror’ P Gust. «+ Westmeath 


Dublin 
Tyroneshire 
Carlow 
New Ross 
Sligo 


Cavan 


Suaw, F. 

STEWART, sir Hugh, bt. 
TULLAMORE, lord 
WicraM, W. 7 

W ywne, John 
Youne, John 


TELLERS. 
Croker, rt. hon. J. W. Aldeburgh 
Cuirrk, sit Geo., bt. .. Edinburghshire 
PAIRED OFF, IN FAVOUR. 


Southwark 
-- Norfolk 
Kilkenny Co. 


Brovenam, William 
Coxr, Thomas Wm. 
DuNCANNON, Visc. 


Frercuson, sir Ronald Nottingham 
Locn, John ‘ ° Hythe 
Martin, sir Thomas B. Plymouth 


Morison, John Banfshire 
Newronr, or5.,0t, os Waterford 
O’Net1, hon. J. Rd. B. Antrimshire 


Tavistock 
Leitrimshire 


Russevx, Lord... se 
Wuitr, Samuel .. a. 


PAIRED OFF, AGAINST. 


Boroughbridge 
Northallerton 
Brackley 
Orford 
Ennis 


Artwoop, Matthias 
Beresrorp, sir J. P. bt... 
Brapsuaw, Robt. H. 
Cooks, sir Henry F. ..  .. 
FirzGERALD, rt. hon. W. V. 
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Hannpcock, Richard .. .. Athlone 
Horr, hon. sir Alex. .. Linlithgowshire 
Nicnott, sir John Great Bedwyn 
Penruppock, John H. Wilton 
Taytor, George Watson .. Devizes 
Vaucuay, sir R, W. bt. .. Merionethsh. 





ABSENT. 
Beaumont, Thomas W. Northumberland 


Bopkin, John J... -. Galway 
Brecxnock, earl of .. - Dunwich 
Bynoe, George S. Milborne Port 
Cripps, Joseph .. -» Cirencester 
Fane, John Thomas .. Lyme Regis 
Frrcuson, sir R. A. bt. .. Londonderry 
FirzGrra.p, John Seaford 
FRANKLAND, sir Robt. bt. .. Thirsk 
Gitsert, D. G. -- «+  Bodmyn 
Gurney, Hudson .. .. Newtown 
Hearucore, sir G., bt. .. Rutlandshire 
HoLMESDALF, Visc. East Grinstead 
Houtnswortn, T. Newton 
Howarp, Henry .. Shoreham 
KILLeeN, lord... .. Meathshire 
Knicut, Henry G. Malton 
Knox, hon. J.J... Dungannon 
Lorr, Harry B... es Honiton 
Lyon, D. s o* Beeralston 


Oxmantown, lord .. King’s County 
Price, Richard New Radnor 
Rice, rt. hon. T. S. oe Limerick 
Riptey, sir M. W., bt. Newcastle-up.-T. 
Roperts, W. A. .. .- «+ Bewdley 


Russext, William .. Durham ao 


ScHONSWAR er és - Hull 
Spence, G. .. oe we Ripon 
Sraun TON, sir T. G., bt. .. Heytesbury 
Stuart, Edward Wigton 
TALBor, Christ. R. M. .. Glamorganshire 
TowNnsnEND, lord J. N. B. .. Helleston 
Turron, hon. H. . Appleby 
Uxeriper, earlof  .. Anglesey 
VauGuan, John E. .. Wells 
WeyLaNnpb, John .. Hindon 
Wuirr,H. .. .. «. Dublinshire 
WiLuiaMs, Owen .. Marlow 


Wywne, Charles W. G... Carnarvonshire 


UNREPRESENTED. 


Derbyshire—one raised to the Peerage. 
Dorsetshire—one dead. 

Flint—-one. 

Forfarshire—one raised to the Peerage. 
Liverpool—one vacated. 

Louth—one. 

Malton—one vacated. 

Walling ford—one raised to the Peerage. 
Wexford—one raised to the Peerage. 
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Division on the {Serr 21} Third Reading. 


ABSTRACT. 
There yoted on the Third Reading of the Reform Bill, September 22, 1831, 


 iccconnompa sie es iis wa oe B36 
ee na — -_ < ae 19 


IRELAND teas - 7 .. «6S 

TELLERS ee - teas 2 

ENGLAND.. .. .. es |.) 

AGAINST ..... SCOTLAND .. a - a =a 20 
IRELAND ee . . 6 84 

TELLERS sa -_— = elle 2 

‘ FOR... i ae 11 
ATRED OFF) AGAINST .... . . . ol 
ABSENT .. - we" .. a a 39 
PLACES UNREPRESENTED... - er 9 


THE SPEAKER 





Toran NuMBER OF Mempers .... 658 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, September 22, 1831. 


Minutes. Bills. Received the Royal Assent; the Audit- 
ors of Irish Accounts’; the Public Works’; the Adminis- 
tration of Justice in Ireland; the Hackney Coaches; the 
Land Tax Assessment ; the Canadian Revenue; Turnpike 
Tolls Regulation ; and Clare County Presentments. 

Petition presented. By the Duke of WeLLIneTon, from 
Freemen of Sandwich, resident at Margate, praying to 
retain their right of Suffrage. 


PARLIAMENTARY REForM—BILLFOR 
EnGLanp—Brovent up FROM THE 
Commons.] It being understood that the 
Reform Bill would be brought up from the 
House of Commons there was a numerous 
attendance of Peers. A few Peeresses 
were accommodated with seats at the bar, 
and the space allotted to strangers was 
thronged to an overflow. 

The Lord Chancellor had no sooner 
taken his seat on the Woolsack, than 
Mr, Pulman, the Deputy Usher of the 
Black Rod, appeared at the bar, and an- 
nounced “a Message from the Commons.” 
The Peers took their seats and perfect still- 
ness prevailed. The Lord Chancellor put 
the next question, “‘ that the messenger be 
called in,” and answering it himself, gave 
the order to call in the messenger. The 
doors by which the messengers from the 
Commons enter, and towards which every 
eye was turned were thrown open, and up- 
wards of 100 of the Members of the House 
of Commons, supporters of the Bill, with 
Lord Althorp and Lord John Russell at 
their head, the latter bearing the Bill in his 
hand, rushed through the narrow entrance, 
and made their appearance at the bar. 
The effect was striking. 

The Lord Chancellor came to the bar 
with the usual formalities, and received 
“The Bill” from the hands of Lord John 
Russell. 

Lord John Russell in delivering the 
Bill to the Lord Chancellor, said, in a 
firm and audible voice, ‘‘ My Lords the 
House of Commons have passed an Act to 
amend the Representation of England and 
Wales, to which they desire your Lord- 
ships’ concurrence.” 

Some Members of the House of Com- 
mons cried ‘‘ Hear, hear; but the call 
to “Order” was general among the Peers ; 
and the cry of ‘‘ Hear” was not repeated. 

Instead of retiring from the bar, as is 
usual in such cases, the Members of the 
House of Commons preserved their po- 
sition. 


The Lord Chancellor holding the Bill 
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in his hand, retraced his steps to the 
Woolsack, and communicated to the House 
the nature of the Message of the Commons, 
with unusual solemnity of tone and man- 
ner, and these words of mere form and 
ceremony, which no one perhaps ever 
thought of listening to before, were on this 
occasion, heard with breathless silence. 

The Bill having: been laid upon the 
Table, after a pause, in consequence of the 
absence of — 

Earl Grey (the noble Earl who had come 
into the House) said—My Lords, I was 
not present when the Bill for effecting a 
Reform in the Representation of the peo- 
ple was brought from the Commons, I 
beg, however, now to move that the Bill 
be read a first time. Having made this 
motion, it will be necessary to fix a day 
for the second reading of the Bill; and in 
doing this, I have no other wish than to 
cqnsult the convenience of your Lordships, 
I think the second reading should not be 
taken sooner than Friday se’nnight, nor 
later than Monday se’nnight. It will per- 
haps suit the convenience of all parties if 
I fix the second reading for Monday 
se’nnight. 

Bill read a first time, and ordered to be 
read a second time on Monday se’nnight. 

Earl Grey : Ifthe second reading should 
be carried—as I have every reason to hope 
it will be—I trust that there will be no ob- 
jection to take the Committee with as little 
delay as possible. 

The Members of the House of Com- 
mons retired from the bar. 


Prescription Briu.] Onthe Motion 
of Lord Tenterden, the House went into a 
Committee on the Prescription Bill. 

The Bishop of Bristol said, agreeably 
to an intimation on a former evening, he 
wished to suggest an alteration in this Bill, 
under a strong conviction of its expediency. 
Having already called the attention of the 
noble and learned Lord by whom the Bill 
was introduced, and of the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack, to the sub- 
ject, he hoped that the amendment which 
he had to propose would be approved by 
their Lordships. He trusted, that it was 
sufficiently evident that thelearned and right 
reverend Prelates, among whom he had 
the honour to sit in that House, had done 
all in their power to remove any subject 
of just complaint against the Establish- 
ment, and to render it as unexceptionable as 
it could bemade. He was equally anxious 
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with the noble and learned Lord to see 
some limitation put to the period which 
had been hitherto allowed for invalidating 
fictitious claims to prescriptive payments 
in lieu of tithes. He should be one of the 
last persons in that House, as well from 
consideration of the clergy themselves, as 
from regard to the interest of the land- 
holders, to encourage precarious litigation 
for the setting aside of any modus; and 
it must be admitted that the clergy were 
not eager to come forward in such con- 
tests. A noble Baron, lately obtained an 
order for a return of the number of suits 
which had been instituted with a view to 
subvert unfounded claims; and as the re- 
sult of the inquiry had not been brought 
forward, he had a right to presume that 
not many of the causes had been found to 
be vexatious or frivolous. He should not 
have objected tothe period of sixty years, 
and the three incumbencies, if it were not 
obvious that these might already have had 
their retrospective operation, and that, 
in consequence, a very large proportion, 
of the whole body of incumbents, who had 
submitted to alleged prescriptions without 
any apprehension of injuring the property 
of the Church, would, were the Bill to pass 
in its present form, be precluded from any 
power of asserting their rights, however 
capable of being sustained. It had ap- 
peared that the intelligent and practical 
men, who were consulted by the Com- 
missioners of Real Property upon this 
subject, in general contemplated prospec- 
tive arrangements. He begged leave, 
therefore, to propose, that no prescription 
should be deemed valid and indefeasible, 
in lieu of tithes, where the sixty years 
should have expired, till after three years 
of a third incumbency, in the appointment 
of some person, to take place after the 
passing of this Act. 

The Earl of Eldon cordially supported 
the amendment, which he thought was 
not only just, but necessary, to render the 
measure unobjectionable. 

The Bishop of London said, that in 
framing the Bill, it seemed to have been 
forgotten that the clergy were in a very 
different situation from the lay holder of 
tithes, whose property was in fee simple, 
and descendible to his heirs, and who 
therefore would take care not to let any 
modus or collusive payment be established ; 
whereas the clergy, having only a life in- 
terest, and depending upon the nullum 
tempus principle, which made it practic- 
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able for any of their successors to assert 
their rights, had suffered many of these 
rights to fall into disuse—some from in- 
attention, some from poverty, some from 
a love of peace, and some from a fraudu- 
lent agreement with their patrons. The 
effect of the Bill, with respect to the 
clergy, would be to extinguish almost all 
doubtful claims; for no person would 
think of setting up a modus, which could 
not be proved to have been paid for more 
than sixty years; and it was not probable 
that one half of the clergy, who were pre- 
pared to prove the invalidity of moduses, 
would undertake to institute suits within 
three years from the passing of the Bill, 
after which time all claims would be fore- 
closed. The effect of limiting the insti- 
tution of suits to so short a period would 
be peculiarly hard ontheclergy. It would 
compel them to bring a vast number of 
causes into the Exchequer, at a time of all 
others most unfavourable to the assertion 
of their rights, and would load them with 
an obloquy which the lay impropriator might 
fearlessly defy, or they must be content 
to see their just claims for ever ex- 
tinguished. For these reasons, satisfied 
as he was that putting an end to the nudlum 
tempus principle would be not less advan- 
tageous to the interests of the Church, than 
due to the just rights of landed proprietors, 
he thought that a longer period than three 
years, after the passing of the Bill, ought 
to be allowed to the clergy for the institu- 
tion of suits. 

Amendment agreed to, Bill ordered to 
be reported. 


OLLI OLLI ODO P 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, September 22, 1831. 


Minutes.] Petitions presented. By Mr. Hume, from 
Eleanor Windhurst, praying for Relief, her Husband 
having been imprisoned for selling Berthold’s Political 
Pocket Handkerchief. By Colonel Evans, from Warwick, 
Winchester, Battle, and Manchester, for an inquiry into 
the case of Mr, and Mrs. Deacle. 


Saye or Beer Act.] Mr. Littleton 
presented a Petition from the Archdeacon 
and Curates of the Archdeaconry of Staf- 
ford, and also from Burslem, complaining 
that the morals of the people had been 
much injured by the operation of the Beer 
Act, and praying for its repeal or modi- 
fication. The petitioners considered it 
to be their duty to protest against that 
Act, and he must say, that he thought those 
who had petitioned against the Act had 
been harshly treated. It was certainly 
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true that the Act had produced more evils 
than was thought possible by its friends 
of whom he was one; and as the clergy 
were bound to take care of the morality 
of the people, they considered themselves 
justified in petitioning against the Act. 

Colonel Davies was most anxious that the 
poor should have a wholesome and nutri- 
tious beverage, and yet it was most im- 
portant they should be kept from the 
public-house. He, therefore, thought it 
was anevil to allow Beer to be drank on 
the premises. The establishment of beer- 
shops in country parishes had introduced 
great evils, over which the magistracy 
had no check or control. 

Sir Jacob Astley said, he had just re- 
ceived a letter from a Magistrate in Nor- 
folk, who had made the interests of the 
poorer classes the study of his life, and 
he said, that the country was in a state of 
confusion; there were constant quarrels, 
the morals of people were deteriorated, and 
and their families starving ; the women all 
exclaimed against the beer-shops as the 
foundation of all these evils. He was 
afraid the new Beer Bill would not prove 
an adequate remedy for these injurious 
effects produced by the last. 

Mr. O’Connell said, these complaints 
arose wholly from prejudice, and were not 
deserving the attention of the House. 
He had never before heard beer was a 
deleterious liquor, likely to promote all 
sorts of immorality. He had always been 
of opinion that there ought to be a free 
trade in beer, and that the venders should 
only be obliged to give security against 
any breach of the peace, or disorderly 
conduct being committed on their pre- 
mises. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan said, the hon. and 
learned Member was always ready to 
attribute improper motives to those who 
differed from him; no country gentlemen 
or clergymen wished to deprive their 
poorer neighbours of a wholesome bever- 
age, or to interfere with their comforts. 
The wives and children of labourers it was 
who felt the evils, and lamented that the 
Act had been passed. 

Mr. Hunt said, the beer-shops in gene- 
ral sold bad beer, and the best alteration 
that could be made was, to prevent them 
selling any but what they brewed them- 
selves. He had seen no petition from the 
wives and children of labourers against 
the bill; the petitions only came from the 
Magistracy and Clergy. 
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Mr. Littleton assured the hon. Member, 
that in the petition he had just presented 
there was not the name of one Magistrate, 
but it was signed by every other respect- 
able inhabitant of the place, without any 
exception. 

Petition to be printed. 


Prosecutions ror REticious Oprn- 
10N.] Mr. Hunt rose to present a Peti- 
tion from Huddersfield, praying that the 
House would interfere to prevent prose- 
cutions for the expression of opinion, and 
complaining of the imprisonment of the 
Rev. Robert Taylor, and of Messrs. Car- 
penter and Carlile. The petitioners also 
complained of the frequent and improper 
interference of a self-constituted tribunal, 
called the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice. 

Mr. Wilbraham, in reference to the im- 
prisonment of Taylor and the others, said, 
that, some time since, a petition had been 
presented from Macclesfield, and he had 
since then received a letter, stating that 
neither the Mayor nor any of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, knew any thing about 
the matter, and that their sentiments were 
very different from those of the petitioners. 

Mr. Hume did not conceive that the 
petitioners were under any obligation to 
consult the Mayor upon such an occasion, 
nor did it follow that the petition might 
not express the opinion of a considerable 
number of respectable persons, in a town 
which contained many thousand inha- 
bitants. He believed that to have been the 
case; he supported that petition, and he 
should also support the prayer of this. 

Mr. Strickland stated, that many of the 
petitioners were exceedingly moral and re- 
ligious people to his knowledge, and de- 
cidedly opposed to religious persecution. 
He concurred with them in opinion, that 
it was advisable such prosecutions ought 
not to be permitted. 

Mr. Hunt,in moving that the petition 
be printed, said, he had also presented 
the petition which had been alluded to as 
coming from Macclesfield, and he had not 
presented it as the petition of the inhabit- 
ants of the town, but of the Political 
Union Club there established. 

Petition to be printed. 


Mr. anv Mrs. Deacuet.] Colonel 
Evans moved for a Select Committee to 
inquire into the allegations of the petitions 
of Mr. and Mrs. Deacle. 
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Mr. Wilks seconded the Motion, with 
the understanding that no discussion would 
take place, as it was the desire of Messrs. 
Barings themselves that this Committee 
should be appointed. 

Mr. Francis Baring wished that the 
Committee should be appointed, and pro- 
mised to afford all the information in his 
power. 

Lord Althorp said, it was perfectly con- 
sistent with the character of his hon. 
friend that he should pursue such a course; 
the House was not bound, however, be- 
cause the parties interested wished their 
conduct inquired into; and asa precedent, 
it became a serious question whether they 
ought to appoint a Committee, to inquire 
into a transaction which had already been 
made the subject of judicial inquiry. In 
his opinion, the House ought not to pursue 
such a course, except in some very extra- 
ordinary case: he did not think this was 
of that character, and he therefore felt 
bound to oppose the Motion. 

Mr. Hume said, there appeared to have 
been a complete misunderstanding on the 
subject. He had understood, that when a 
Committee had been mentioned, as no ob- 
jection had been then made, that Ministers 
would not oppose the appointment. He 
admitted it was a case of vital importance 
to the magistracy, and to all those in- 
terested in the management of local jus- 
tice, but as all parties seemed anxious for 
an investigation, he thought it ought to be 
granted. At all events, as an unexpected 
opposition had been created, he should 
move that the Motion be adjourned. 

Lord Althorp observed, he had given no 
pledge either way, but he certainly had 
no intention to agree to the appointment 
of a Committee. Instead of adjourning 
the Motion, he would recommend the hon. 
and gallant Member to withdraw it, on 
the understanding that he should bring 
it again forward on Tuesday next. 

_Mr. Baring observed, that the ques- 
tion was one of a delicate and im- 
portant nature, as it affected the ma- 
gistracy of the county of Hants, gene- 
rally, and several of them particularly. 
He felt an extreme anxiety to have the 
whole facts investigated before a Com- 
mittee, and he was, therefore, much disap- 
pointed that his noble friend recommended 
that the Motion should be postponed. 
Petitions were coming in from various 
parts of the country, upon the aggravated 
accounts published in the newspapers; 
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while upon the spot, and in the vicinity of 
the place where the transactions occurred, 
the popular view was very different. 
The delay until Tuesday would permit 
further misrepresentation, and therefore he 
very much regretted it. 

Sir Thomas Baring earnestly hoped his 
noble friend would reconsider his opinion 
against the appointment of a Committee, 
on the ground of its making the House a 
Court of Appeal; the parties interested 
required no such thing; they only wished 
that the truth or falsehood of the allega- 
tions contained in the petition of Mr. and 
Mrs. Deacle, should be inquired into; and 
if hon. Gentlemen considered that it con- 
tained a charge against a Magistrate, for 
tampering with a witness, he thought that 
would be sufficient to justify the appoint- 
ment of a Committee. 

Mr. George Robinson did not think the 
appointment of a Committee would tend to 
relieve the public mind from any false im- 
pressions it might have taken up with re- 
gard to this case; and he should, therefore, 
follow the noble Lord’s example, and op- 
pose it. 

Sir James Scarlett regretted the Motion 
had not been at once disposed of, as the 
delay might establish a precedent, which 
they might find it difficult to deal with in 
other cases. The Motion was to inquire 
into the prayer of a petition, which brought 
charges against certain individuals and 
Magistrates, after their conduct had been 
duly investigated before the proper tribunal. 
It appeared to him, that they were about 
tocreate a dangerous precedent by appoint- 
ing a Committee ; for if it was once esta- 
blished, that the House of Commons was 
to inquire into alleged instances of mis- 
conduct on the part of Magistrates, which 
could be made the subject of indictment, 
and determinable by the ordinary Courts 
of justice, he did not know where they 
could stop. They would soon have cases 
enough of the kind on their hands; there 
were discontented individuals in every 
county, who would hasten to bring such 
charges, if they found there was a dispo- 
sition in the House to listen tothem. Op- 
posed as he was to the Motion, he should 
have preferred settling it at once by a 
division. 

Mr. Hunt said, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had been heard to declare, 
that the Courts were open to investigate 
charges against Magistrates, of the nature 
of that now before the House; but he 
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forgot one essential particular, that was,|of frequent recurrence in Ireland, and 
the expense attending the application. | which the Special Commissions in Clare 
He had always understood that the House | and Limerick were sent forth to repress. 


of Commons was the proper place for in- 
jured individuals to apply for redress. | 
The parties complaining and the persons 
accused, were anxious for inquiry, and the | 
public were also desirous of it; why, then, | 


should it be refused ? He believed, from all | 


he heard, that a gross act of injustice and 
oppression had been committed upon a 
female, by gentlemen of rank and fortune ; 
and she and her husband had no means of 
redress if that House refused to listen to 
their complaints. 

Mr. Paulet Mildmay said, as the hon. 
member for Preston had been pleased to give 
an opinion on the case, he could only re- 
ply, that he, as a Magistrate of the county 
of Hants, was most anxious for immediate 
inquiry ; and he had no doubt, the result 
of such an inquiry would not only com- 
pletely vindicate the characters of the ac- 
cused, but also prove, that at a period of 
great danger and difficulty, their conduct 
had been such as to entitle them to the 
gratitude of the country. Many persons 
who were disposed to find fault with the 
want of energy displayed by the Magis- 
trates, when turbulence and incendiarism 
were stalking through the country, now 
that the danger was past joined most 
loudly in the cry against them. 

Mr. George Lamb observed, that it 
appeared to be the general opinion, that 
the discussion should be postponed, as a 
misunderstanding was alleged to have 
taken place; he therefore deprecated fur- 
ther remarks, and put it to the hon. member 
for Thetford, whether the question should 
not be at once postponed. 

Colonel Evans said, he was ready to 
acquiesce in the suggestion made, and 
withdraw the Motion for the present; but 
he begged it to be understood, the propo- 
sition for the delay had not proceeded from 
him. As for the various statements made 
by different Gentlemen on the present oc- 
casion, all that he felt bound to do, when 
the matter was fairly brought under con- 
sideration, was, to shew there were suffi- 
cient grounds to institute an inquiry. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Wuite-Boy Acts.] Mr. Stanley moved 
for leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
15th and 16th of Geo. 3rd, commonly 
called the White-Boy Acts, which inflicted 
the penalty of death for a class of offences 





_ These offences consisted of malicious inju- 
ries to property, sending threatening let- 
ters, procuring arms by threats, and others, 
| which were now punishable with death, 
He proposed to substitute transportation 
in lieu of this, as being both more hu- 
mane and more efficacious, for expe- 
rience had proved that the people were 
more terrified by instant transportation, on 
conviction than by the fear of capital 
punishment. Another anomaly in the 
law he proposed to remedy—namely, that 
at present turning-up of land, breakin 
out-houses, &c. were punishable by the 
present law with death, if committed at 
night; whereas, if the same offence were 
committed by day, it could only be pun- 
ished as a misdemeanor. Now he wished 
to put both on the same footing, and have 
the punishment transportation for life. 
Another anomaly was, that a man who ih- 
cited to these crimes was punishable with 
death, while he who committed them was 
only a misdemeanant ; and this distinction 
should also be taken away. Another ob- 
ject he had was, to repeal some clauses of 
the old Act, empowering Magistrates to 
seize the arms of suspected persons—that 
is, Papists; and he thought it too hard 
now to have any distinction on account of 
sects remaining. He wished, at the same 
time, to give notice, that it was not his in- 
tention, considering the present state of 
the session, to bring forward the Bill for 
consolidating the laws relative to the im- 
portation and possession of arms in Ire- 
land, of which he had previously given 
notice. He meant to move, however, to 
revive for the year the Act as to keeping 
arms, which had just expired, and next 
year to bring forward the bill to consoli- 
date all these laws. 

Mr. O’Connell concurred in the neces- 
sity of amending the White-Boy code, 
and making it less sanguinary. Late cir- 
cumstances, particularly in Clare, had 
proved that a milder system was better 
and more efficacious than the former se- 
vere one. There was one question, how- 
ever, he wished fully considered; it was 
the right of challenge. Under the present 
severe law, the person accused could chal- 
lenge twenty Jurors, but under a milder 
law this right would be taken away, and 
he wished it to be continued. 

Sir John Newport expressed his satis- 
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faction at the proposed amelioration of the 
laws, which, he was sure, would haveamost 
beneficial effect in the prevention of crime. 
He would avail himself of that opportu- 
nity, to offer one or two remarks on that 
class of offences which related to the turn- 
ing-up of land. He had no wish that the 
Legislature should interfere between land- 
lord and tenant, but public opinion could 
do much, and he trusted that the decided 
manifestation of it, both in and out of the 
House, would prevent the exacting such 
exorbitant rents, sometimes amounting to 
81., 92., or 102. an acre from a poor crea- 
ture, for an acre of potatoe land. 

Mr. North said, he should be most 
happy to give his humble endeavours in 
the Committee, to render the proposed im- 
provement of the laws as perfect as possi- 
ble. He concurred with the hon. and 
learned member for Kerry, in the desire 
to retain the peremptory challenges; he 
had often witnessed the pleasure which the 
exercise of this power afforded to the 
friends of accused parties. 

Mr. Henry Grattan rejoiced at the 
right hon. Gentleman having brought 
in a Bill of this description, for never had 
any country such a list of sanguinary sta- 
tutes as Ireland. The White-boy Act 
involved this gross absurdity, that if 
a house were burned or destroyed, it would 
be necessary to prove that the country 
was in a state of disturbance before a man 
could get compensation ; the consequence 
of which was, that at the Assizes there was 
a most extravagant quantity of hard 
swearing. The next was the Arms Act; 
and the people’s feelings were exasperated, 
when they saw one man allowed to carry 
arms merely because he was a Protestant, 
and the Catholic not allowed to possess 
any. Then there was the Insurrection 
Act, which had given rise to the most 
dreadful oppression. He knew a case 
in which a man was transported for hav- 
ing had gunpowder, to the amount of one 
pound, in his possession, and which had 
actually been found by a child. The Al- 
gerine Act was intended to put down all 
meetings of the people, and deprived them 
of the right of petitioning for the redress 
of their grievances ; hopes were entertained 
that it would stop the expression of the 
sentiments of the Irish nation; but, thank 
God, it concentrated public opinion, and 
induced the people to demand a com- 
plete change in the mode of government. 
Treland, for the last three centuries, had 
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been governed by Acts like these; and was 
it to be wondered at that the people were 
dissatisfied? The proceedings proposed 
with respect to the Arms Bill were most 
unconstitutional, and he could tell his 
Majesty’s Government, that, if they had 
endeavoured to have brought the Re- 
gistration of Arms Bill into operation in 
Ireland, such was the feeling of indigna- 
tion throughout the country, that they 
would have excited an insurrection. The 
gentlemen of Ireland would as soon have 
submitted to have had their backs 
branded, as to have suffered the indignity 
of being deprived of their arms, unless 
they were stamped. The truth was, that 
such had been the treatment of the people 
by the Government, that no body of men 
had any security in the administration of 
justice. Whether Whigs or Tories were 
in place, Ireland was never governed in a 
satisfactory manner. As for the turning- 
up of land that had recently taken place 
in the west of Ireland, he was not surprised 
at it. Men worked for ten hours a day, 
and were only able to earn 8d. a day, and 
the landlord demanded 102. an acre for 
his ground. They had also to pay tithes 
to the Protestant clergymen, whose reli- 
gion they considered as little better than 
idolatry. He was happy to perceive that 
a spirit of union was rising in Ireland, 
which would make itself heard in the re- 
motest parts of the empire, and would 
command the attention of Government. 

Mr. Shaw observed, nothing could be 
so impolitic as to have such severe punish- 
ments, that they could not be enforced 
without exciting the sympathy of all 
classes. It was advisable that punish- 
ments should be moderate, but certain. 

Motion agreed to, and Bill ordered to be 
brought in. 


Sucar Rerinine Actr.] Mr. Burge 
requested the noble Lord to postpone 
the bringing up of the Report on this 
Act until Wednesday next, as the attend- 
ance of Members was at that moment much 
too small to allow the motion on this im- 
portant subject, of which he (Mr. Burge) 
had given notice, to receive adequate con- 
sideration. He hoped, however, that, 
after what had already taken place, the 
noble Lord would not persist in pressing 
the Bill. 

Lord Althorp said, he had already de 
clared the subject was under inquiry, and 
that the Bill was to be in force for but 
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one year, The Government did not in- 
tend to abandon it. 

Mr. Robert Gordon said, the West- 
India planters understood, that this Act 
was not to be renewed until they had re- 
ceived official notice. Frauds were con- 
stantly committed under it, and foreign 
sugar brought into the market for home 
consumption, whereby the revenue, as 
well as the planters in the colonies, sus- 
tained injury. It was said, an experiment 
had been tried at Liverpool which proved 
the accuracy of this statement. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, he had re- 
ceived no notice of this experiment, but 
it might have been tried without his being 
yet aware of it; but if it had not been 
tried yet at Liverpool, he could assure the 
hon. Gentleman it was about to be tried 
in London. 

Mr. Robinson said, he considered the 
commercial and colonial policy of the 
Government most absurd, and he would 
take care, at all events, to bring forward 
the whole question relating to sugar re- 
fining next session. It was proper they 
should come to some understanding as 
to the application of the general principles 
of the doctrine of free trade, and not 
apply them in one or two instances, and 
keep up a system of restriction on some 
of the most important branches of traflic. 
If it was intended that the colonics were 
to be abandoned, let it be done before 
they were thoroughly ruined. 

Mr. John Weyland said, this was a most 
pernicious Act, as it injured our own 
colonies, and gave an advantage to the 
sugar grown in foreign colonies, where the 
slave-trade was still carried on. The ap- 
plication of the principles of free trade to 
our West-India colonies was most ob- 
jectionable. For the interests of humanity 
too, the slave-trade ought by all means to 
be discouraged, but this Act offered a pre- 
mium to it. 

Report postponed. 


Leave or Apsence.| Lord Pollington 
moved, that Lord Mexborough should be 
allowed leave of absence for one month, 
on the ground of urgent private business. 

Mr. O’Connell opposed the Motion, as 
he did not think business a sufficient apo- 
logy for absence at such a moment. 

Motion withdrawn. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan moved, that Mr. 
Davies Gilbert have leave of absence for 
one month on urgent private business. 
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An Hon. Member did not see how they 
could grant this when they refused the 
leave of absence to Lord Mexborough. 

Mr. O'Connell thought it right to say, 
Mr. Davies Gilbert had come to him 
and stated, that the business was of the 
most pressing nature, which demanded 
his immediate attention. 

Mr. Robinson thought it very incon- 
sistent of the member for Kerry (Mr. 
O’Connell) to oppose the one motion, and 
agree to the other on precisely the same 
grounds. He objected to that hon. Mem- 
ber deciding who was to have leave 
and who not. He should oppose the 
Motion. 

Motion withdrawn. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, September 23, 1831. 


MinuTEs.] [The Select Committee to whom it had been re- 
ferred to consider what alterations should be made in the 
interior of the House during the debate on the Reform 
Bill, recommended that an Address be presented to his 
Majesty, praying that he would be graciously pleased to 
give directions, that Galleries should be erected in the 
House in the same manner as had been adopted in the 
year 1820.—Ordered.]} 

Bill. Read a second time; Administration of Justice (Ire- 
land.) 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of CAMPERDOWN, from 
the Overseers and others connected with the Spinning Mills 
of Dundee, for the limitation of the hours of working in 
Manufactories in that part of the Kingdom. By the 
Marquis of WesrMINsTER, from certain Beer-house- 
keepers, for placing them on the same footing as Publicans. 
By Lord SuFFIiELpD, from the County of Norfolk, in favour 
of the Reform Bill. By the Duke of Ricumonp, to the 
same effect from the Inhabitants of Castle Douglas and its 
vicinity. By a Nosie Lorp, from the Inhabitants of 
Louth, Lincoln, praying that the condition of the Irish 
Peasantry might be taken into consideration. 


Coat Travz.] Lord Ellenborough 
moved, that the London Coal Trade 
tegulation Bill be read a second time. 

The Marquis of Londonderry congratu- 
lated their Lordships on the advantages 
the country was about to derive from this 
measure, which embodied many of the 
suggestions he had so frequently ventured 
to offer to the House. He would take this 
opportunity of adverting to the statements 
which had been made, denying that the 
repeal of the coal duty had been followed 
by any adequate reduction of the price. 
He admitted that the full advantage of the 
measure had not yet been reaped, either 
by the coal-owner or the public, but had 
been in a great degree engrossed by the 
ship-owners, Competition could not fail, 
however, soon to correct this evil. The 
coal-owners had no such monopoly as 
could enable them to obtain an inor- 
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dinate profit, and the reduction of duty, 
so far from giving them any undue advan- 
tage, would attract new capital to the 
opening of fields of coal, give a greater 
development to the trade, and render com- 
binations difficult and ineffectual. 

The Bill was read a second time. 


Game Brtt.] On the Motion of the 
Duke of Richmond, the Order of the Day 
for the recommitment of this Bill was read. 

Lord Wharncliffe suggested to the noble 
Duke the expediency of referring the Bill 
to a Committee up-stairs. The Bill, as it 
now stood, was full of imperfections. And 
he recommended this course with a perfect 
desire to make the Bill, if possible, a satis- 
factory Bill, and capable of working well 
in practice. He believed, that instead of 
losing time by referring the measure to a 
Select Committee, a great deal of time 
would be gained. 

The Duke of Richmond would have 
been disposed to resist the proposal had it 
proceeded from almost any other quarter ; 
but, knowing that the noble Lord had long 
been anxious to promote that improvement 
in the Jaws which was the object of the 
Bill, he would accede to his suggestion. 

Lord Wharncliffe said, that the Bill, in 
its present shape, could not fail to produce 
perpetual dispute and litigation in the 
country. It would make the law a great 
deal worse than it was. 

The Duke of Wellington recommended 
that the execution of the Bill should be 
postponed until the present game season 
was over. He thought this might prevent 
much inconvenience, although, so far as he 
was personally concerned, it was a matter 
of indifference whether the Bill came into 
operation on the 20th of October or the 
Ist of March. 

The Duke of Richmond said, that the 
noble Duke had pointed out the incon- 
venience of making the Bill operative from 
the 20th of October, but had neglected to 
advert to the still greater inconvenience of 
postponing its operation. The Bill sanc- 
tioned the sale of game, and it had re- 
ceived the assent, he might say, the una- 
nimous assent—for there had been no divi- 
sion of the House of Commons—and prob- 
ably this part of the Bill would also receive 
their Lordships’ full concurrence. Now the 
inconvenience of postponing the operation 
of the Bill was this, that during a great 
part, and that the busiest part of the present 
game season, Magistrates would frequently 
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punish persons by fine and imprisonment 
for an act which both Houses of the Legis- 
lature had solemnly sanctioned. They had 
better submit to some inconvenience than 
have 2,000 persons sent to prison for what, 
some days afterwards, would cease to be 
an offence. Had their Lordships any idea 
of the extent to which the sale of game 
was carried on? One salesman came to 
him to tell him, that last year he had sold 
20,000 head of game, and that some weeks 
he had sold 1,500 head. 

The Marquis of Salisbury suggested, 
that the sale of game might be legalized 
at once, and the other provisions of the 
Bill be allowed to stand over. 

The Duke of Richmond would rather 
there was no alteration in the Game-laws 
than such an alteration as that. The 
existing system gave rise to tischiefs 
enough, but those mischiefs would be 
fearfully increased if the privilege of mak- 
ing a profit of the game were added to the 
number of privileges already complained 
of. 

Lord Suffield was convinced, that the 
measure must be passed this winter, and 
it was therefore with regret that he con- 
curred in the proposition for sending it to 
a Committee up-stairs, which, however, 
he admitted to be necessary. 

The Marquis of Londonderry concurred 
with the noble Duke (the Duke of Wel- 
lington), in thinking that the operation of 
the Bill ought to be delayed till the next 
season. 

The Earl of Carnarvon said, there was 
one principle which pervaded the measure 
to which he begged to call the attention 
of the noble Duke. He had great objec- 
tions to leaving the amount of penalties 
entirely at the discretion of |the Magis- 
trates, as it would tend to protluce a great 
inequality of punishment, accdrding to the 
disposition of the Magistrate, This un- 
certainty was a great evil; it would be more 
advisable that the penalties should be fixed 
by the Statute, and if it were necessary to 
give the Magistrates some discretionary 
power, it would be better to do it bya 
separate clause allowing them to reduce 
such penalties by a given sum 

The Duke of Richmond said, with the 
leave of their Lordships, he \would with- 
draw his Motion, and move “That a 
Select Committee be appointed, and the 
Bill referred to it.” 

A Committee appointed accordingly, 
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Save oF Beer Act.] On the Motion 
of Viscount Melbourne, the Order of the 
Day for receiving the Report of the Sale 
of Beer Act Amendment Bill was read. 

The Earl of Harrowby said, that as the 
law now stood, public-houses were to be 
closed during the hours of divine service. 
He wished to propose as an Amendment, 
as these hours varied in different parishes, 
the hour of closing such public-houses 
and beer-shops should be regulated by 
the hours when Divine service was per- 
forming in the respective parishes. Again, 
the present law prohibited the sale of 
wine and spirits, but not the consumption 
of these articles in such beer-houses ; he 
therefore wished a clause to be inserted, 
prohibiting the consumption of wine 
and spirits, because it was notorious that 
both these commodities were consumed, 
the price being included in the charge 
for beer. 

Viscount Melbourne proposed aclause, to 
prevent any individual, whose license as a 
publican had been taken away by the Ma- 
gistrates, from receiving a license to keep 
a shop for the sale of beer. 

Amendments agreed to. 


Bankruptcy Court Briiu.] The 
House resolved itself into a Committee on 
this Bill. 

Lord Wynford, in addressing their Lord- 
ships, could assure them, that he was as 
free from all political bias as in making 
any charge he had ever delivered in his 
judicial character. The state of the House 
shewed, that the Bill was not considered 
as a political question. From almost empty 
benches, he appealed to the candour of 
his noble and learned friend against his 
own Bill. He had an objection to the 
first clause, and to that, perhaps, he ought 
in strictness to confine himself, but, as he 
had been prevented by indisposition from 
opposing the committing of the Bill, 
their Lordships would allow him, he 
hoped, to state shortly all his objections 
at once, instead of waiting till the clauses 
to which they applied should be read. He 
objected to the new Court to be created 
by the first part of the first clause. After 
hearing what his noble friends had said, 
as to the very satisfactory manner in which 
the Commissioners of Bankrupts had done 
their duty, he was sorry that they should 
be deprived of their offices, upon the 
prospect of retaining which many of them 
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as a very respectable body of mer- 
chants and bankers had petitioned for 
a different administration of these laws, 
and as his noble and learned friend had 
promised to procure for these Commis- 
sioners some compensation for their loss, 
he should not oppose that part of the Bill 
by which seven new Judges were to besub- 
stituted for seventyold Commissioners. As 
to the petitioners, none had prayed that a 
Bankrupt Court might be established, the 
Judges of which must be paid targe sala- 
ries for doing the business now done by 
the Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor; on 
the contrary, many persons in the city, of 
the first respectability, objected to the es- 
tablishment of such a Court, thinking with 
him, that as the business was now done by 
the Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor, it 
would be worse than useless to form any 
other Court to exercise the same superin- 
tendence and control over the Commis- 
sioners of Bankrupts, as were now exer- 
cised by the Chancellor and Vice-Chan- 
cellor. It was not said, that this part of 
the bankrupt business was not satisfac- 
torily done by the present Law Officers. 
It was done with as little expense to the 
suitors, as it would be in the new Court. 
There was no delay, the business was de- 
spatched as fast as it came before the 
Court, and there was no arrear. The 
Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor did not 
complain of its being burthensome ; it 
occupied them only about thirty-five days 
in each year, and so far from having too 
much to do, his noble friend had told their 
Lordships, that he should soon be able to 
dispense with the services of the Vice- 
Chancellor. With one breath his noble 
friend recommended their Lordships to 
relieve him of bankruptcy cases, in the 
next he expressed apprehension of want 
of employment. Nocase was made out for 
appointing four new Judges this year, after 
having last year appointed two more than 
were wanted. The salaries of these Judges 
were not, in the first instance, to be paid 
out of the Consolidated Fund, but out of 
insolvent estates, taking the funds of cre- 
ditors, who had already sustained ruinous 
losses. They would amount to 9,000/. 
per annum. To this sum must be added, 
the salaries of their clerks (for each 
Judge must have a clerk), the salaries of 
officers attending and taking care of the 
Court, and the expense of building it and 
keeping it in repair. The tax, however, 
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wreck of bankrupts’ property, would not 
be sufficient to defray these charges and 
some others to be created by it. The Bill 
made the Suitors’ Fund a security for the 
payment of any deficiency, and against 
that he protested. The Suitors’ Fund 
might be claimed by those to whom it be- 
longed. The Legislature had no more 
right to take that Fund for the payment 
of the expenses of the Bankrupt Court, 
than to take any other part of the suitors’ 
property. Bankrupt property did not 
contribute to that Fund, and, therefore, 
no part of it could, with any colour of 
justice, be taken for any expenses incurred 
in cases arising out of bankruptcy. A 
considerable part of these expenses must 
ultimately come from the Consolidated 
Fund, and it was for their Lordships to de- 
cide, whether unnecessary burthens ought 
to be brought on the country. Did the 
noble Lord, the author of the Bill, think 
that this Court would do its business with 
satisfaction to the public? If not, why 
incur this useless expense? The decision 
of bankrupt cases required a profound 
knowledge, not only of the whole system 
of commercial law, but of all parts of the 
law that in any manner relates to every 
description of property. The Judges of 
this Court would have to direct Juries 
upon issues of fact, and ought, therefore, to 
be conversant with the Nisz Prius practice, 
and be able to explain complicated cases. 
They ought to be taken from the most 
eminent leaders in Westminster-Hall. 
Eminent men had sometimes given up 
extensive practice, and taken a seat on the 
Bench, which was a station of high rank, 
and of great dignity. Men who had made 
a fortune, were sometimes disposed, whilst 
possessing the full energy of their minds, 
to accept the office of Judge. But the 
Legislature did not purpose to invest these 
Judges with the dignity that belongs to a 
Judge of one of the Supreme Courts. 
No such men, therefore, as he had spoken 
of, would accept these Judgeships. It 
would be better, therefore, as well as 
cheaper, to leave the decision of matters 
of law and equity in bankruptcy cases, to 
the Court of Chancery, and allow that 
Court to send issues of fact to the Supreme 
Courts of Common Law, than to transfer 
law, equity, and fact, to one newly-consti- 
tuted Court. The nobleand learned Lord 
complained that time and money were 
wasted by appeals from the Vice-Chan- 
cellor to himself, Would the decisions of 
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this new Court be respected as much as 
those of the Vice-Chancellor? No, there 
would, for a considerable time at least, be 
appeals in every case. The delay and 
expense of proceedings in bankruptcies 
would, therefore, be doubled. All these 
evils were to be purchased at an expense, 
of the extent of which few could form an 
idea, for nothing like a probable statement 
of what it would amount to-had been laid 
before their Lordships. Connected with 
this part of the case was the subject of the 
trial of issues by the Bankrupt Court. 
An unfortunate bankrupt, ruined by the 
losses incidental to trade, was an object of 
commiseration; yet by this Bill he would 
be in a worse situation than any other 
person who was forced to appeal to the law 
of his country. He would be deprived of 
the right of trying his cause in what Court 
he thought proper, and of the more im- 
portant right, of carrying his case to the 
highest Court of Appeal. The noble and 
learned Lord, the Chancellor of Ireland, 
opposing the Fraudulent Debtors’ Bill, 
expressed much anxiety to prevent men 
from being subjected to all the penal con 

sequences of the Bankrupt Laws, who fell 
not within their scope. What would that 
noble Lord say toa Bill, that took from 
the man who had the misfortune to be 
declared a bankrupt, some of the means 
which the law now afforded him to extri- 
cate himself from his ruinous and de- 
grading condition? He might now try the 
validity of his Commission in any one of 
the Courts of Westminster that he chose 
to select, and if he objected to the opinion 
of the presiding Judge on the law of his 
case, he might require that Judge to allow 
his opinion to be reduced to writing, and 
bring that opinion before their Lordships. 
This privilege was given to all the parties 
in civil causes in the Courts of West- 
minster, by a very ancient Statute, which 
had contributed more to secure the suitors 
against the prejudices, the conceits, and 
the hasty opinions of Judges, than any other 
law. The poor bankrupt, however, would 
have no choice of Courts; he would have 
no bill of exceptions; his fate must de- 
pend on the judgment of the Bankrupt 
Court, and of the Lord Chancellor. He 
could not bring his case before the last 
Court of Appeal, unless both parties 
agreed, a thing not likely; or unless the 
Lord Chancellor should wish to have 
his judgment reviewed. He should 
uniformly oppose the giving discretion. 
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ary power unnecessarily. He had op- 
posed, and should: oppose, the subject- 
ing the clergy to the arbitrary discretion 
of the Archbishops or Privy Council ; and 
he would also oppose subjecting any suitor 
to the arbitrary discretion of any Lord 
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| law, he must despair of success upon any 
_ other grounds. He could not think it was 
| right that a burthen of at least 22,0001. 
| per annum, a sum exceeding that paid to 
| seventy Commissioners, should be imposed 


/on bankrupts estates, for the remunera- 


Court. 


Chancellor. The writ of error was a writ of | tion of thirty public or official assignees. 


right To say that a bankrupt should not 
try his case before that House unless his 
adversaries or the Lord Chancellor would 
consent, was to deprive him, without any 
even specious cause, of an advantage he 
might now obtain. He objected to the 
clause which authorized the appointment 
of two Registrars and eight Deputy-regis- 
trars. If their Lordships agreed with him, 
none of these registrars or deputy-regis- 
trars would be required. The business 
would be done by the solicitors and the 
assignees, as at present. All the proceed- 
ings were filed as regularly under the 6th 
George 4th as they would be under this 
new Bill. If a Court of Bankruptcy be 


established, half the number of Judges | 


appointed by this Bill would be suffi- 
cient. The Common Pleas had twenty 
times the business that ever this Court 
could have, and had but three Prothono- 
taries and three Secondaries, the number 
of which, by a late Act, was tobe reduced. 
If these registrars were not absolutely, 
necessary, why load the estates of bank- 
rupts with an expense of about 5,600. 
per annum to pay their salaries? <A 
single Commissioner might declare a man 
a Bankrupt under this Bill. Under the 
present law, a man could not be declared 
a bankrupt without the concurrence of 
three Commissioners ; and they ought not 
to adjudge a man a bankrupt until he 
had been heard in his defence. He must, 
therefore, protest against the merchants 
and bankers of this country being render- 
ed liable to be posted in the Gazette as 
bankrupts, to be divested of all their pro- 
perty, their business stopped, and them- 
selves and their families turned out of 
their houses, on an ex parte hearing be- 
fore one Commissioner. The Commis- 
sioner might indeed, if he found difficulty, 
advise with the other Commissioners, but 
there were some men who never found 
any difficulty until the answer was heard. 
He should trouble their Lordships with 
but one objection more, for if he had not 
satisfied their Lordships, by what he had 
already said, that this Bill had been taken 
up with too much haste, and required 
more consideration before it passed into a 


| This was the part of the Bill to which he 
himself felt the greatest objection, and 
_against which he was bound to add, the 
_ mercantile interest in London entertained 
| the greatest objection. He had had many 
communications with highly respectable 
| traders in London on this subject, and he 
| knew how adverse their feeling was to the 
appointment of assignees. They declared 
that they would give up any benefit which 
they might expect from the appointment 
of Commissioners under this measure, 
rather than allow a body of public as- 
signees to be formed. If the modern 
theory were right, that men can take care 
| of their own interests, and that the less 
Government interfere with them in the 
management of their concerns the better, 
no such officers were necessary. The as- 
signees were at present chosen by the cre- 
ditors—would they not choose the persons 
most likely to take care of their property? 
Why were creditors to be treated as child- 
ren, and have persons appointed as 
guardians to manage their affairs? The 
creditors had a power over the assignees 
of their choice, which they would not 
have over those appointed by the Court. 
If assignees did not pay the money that 
came to their hands into the Bank, they 
were liable to a penalty of twenty per cent. 
But his noble and learned friend said, 
that they suffered it to remain in the 
hands of the solicitor to the commis- 
sion, and then they swore, with a 
good conscience, that they had no money 
in their hands. He protested against this 
doctrine. Noassignee who did not inquire 
whether the solicitor had any money in 
his hands did his duty. The solicitor to 
the commission was appointed by the as- 
signees, and was their agent. Money in 
his hand was money in their hands. If they 
chose to remain wilfully blind as to what 
money the solicitor had, that they might 
swear they had no money, they incurred 
the guilt of perjury. But that might be 
guarded against by an order from the 
Court of Chancery, directing the Com- 
missioners from time to time to examine 
on oath both assignees and solicitors, as 
to what money they had in hand, and ree 
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quiring the Act of Parliament in all cases 
to be strictly and immediately complied 
with. The public assignee was, he was 
aware, to give security; but who that 
would accept this office would be able to 
find security for those sums that must 
come into his hands? ‘Their Lordships 
might be assured, that the present !aw had 
preserved bankrupts’ estates better than 
any security that could be obtained from 
assignees. His noble and learned friend 
said, that these assignees would save the 
expense of accountants. If they did the 
business of accountants, they would re- 
quire to be paid as such, and the Com- 
missioner who had the extraordinary power 
given him of settling in each case what the 
rate of commission was to be, would pay 
as much to an assignee who did the busi- 
ness of an accountant, as to another as- 
signee and to an accountant together. 
A portion of these individuals was, it ap- 
peared, to be selected from that class of 
persons who were in the habit of acting as 
Special Jurors. He rather feared, as many 
of those gentlemen were individuals who 
had retired from business in consequence 
of the infirmities of age, thatlittle assistance 
could be received from them. If, however, 
public assignees were wanted in London, 
they must be equally wanted in the coun- 
try; but the country, into which two- 
thirds of the commissions of bankrupt were 
issued, was not to have the advantage of 
public assignees. The Bill had now been 
for some time before Parliament, but none 
of the great trading towns had complained 
that their interests were not protected by 
public assignees; and not a single peti- 
tion had been sent upto their Lordships 
upon the subject. The Bill imposed on 
the country a great and unnecessary ex- 
pense, the extent of which their Lordships 
could not see, for they had no accounts 
before them on which to form any judg- 
ment. Besides the charges to which he 
had alluded, there would be compensa- 
tions to several officers, and to the dis- 
carded Commissioners. Bankrupts’ estates 
would not bear these charges—the Suitors’ 
Fund could not be rendered liable to them 
—they must, therefore, fall on the Conso- 
lidated Fund. He reluctantly gave up 
the Commissioners, from deference to the 
opinion of the petitioners. That, however, 
was an alteration that might be made with- 
out any increase of expense. Indeed, 
seven or a greater number of Commis- 
sioners would not put the bankrupts’ es- 
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tates to the expense that was now occa- 
sioned by the seventy Commissioners, 
which he estimated at about 23,000/. But 
the expenses of the Court, of the Registrars, 
and of the public assignees were useless. 
The new Court would only multiply ap- 
peals, and the increasing the number of 
Judges would tend to lower the charac- 
ter of Judges. It was essential, however, 
to the due administration of justice that 
the Judges should be looked up to with 
the greatest respect, and why were the 
Judges in England held in greater estima- 
tion than those on the continent, amongst 
whom were many persons highly distin- 
guished for learning and abilities? Be- 
cause the number of Judges here was so 
much less than in other countries, He 
could only entreat their Lordships to 
pause—to inquire before they made such 
an extensive alteration in the law as was 
proposed by the Bill under consideration. 
Let them not look at bankruptcy only— 
the whole law of debtor and creditor was 
a disgrace to the country. Upon the 
whole, the Bill only substituted a bad 
system for a good one, and he moved that 
the words appointing the new Court should 
be left out. 

The Lord Chancellor did not complain 
that his noble and learned friend had en- 
tered improperly into the whole of this 
question on the present occasion. It was 
most desirable to have the benefit of his 
observations on the subject; and, as he 
had not before had an opportunity of 
going into the question at length, he had 
now, very properly, stated his objections 
altogether, instead of separating them, and 
confining them to different clauses and 
different parts of the Bill; but his noble 
friend having done so, he should be under 
the necessity, although he troubled their 
Lordships at some length the other night, 
of again trespassing on their attention. 
He should, however, confine himself strictly 
and exclusively to the parts to which his 
noble and learned friend had adverted. 
The first objection taken by his noble and 
learned friend extended to the first clause 
of the Bill, to the appointing some Com- 
missioners and abolishing others; but his 
noble friend seemed to have mistaken the 
object of the clause. His noble and learned 
friend seemed to think that the principle 
of the Bill, was to substitute for the pre- 
sent number of Commissioners only seven, 
and then to substitute, in the place of the 
Great Seal and the Vice-Chancellor’s 
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Court, the Court of Review, which it was 
proposed to establish: but this was not 
the strict nor the correct mode of stating 
the principle of the Bill. The funda- 
mental principle of the Bill was not the 
substitution of a Court of Review for the 
purpose of exercising the functions which 
the Great Seal, and the Vice-Chancellor, 
representing the Great Seal, at present 
exercised, by way of appeal, from the Com- 
missioners, but it was proposed that that 
Court should exercise other functions 
which the Vice Chancellor and the Lord 
Chancellor, hearing appeals from the 
Commissioners, did not exercise unless 
their decisions upon disputed testimony, 
and upon conflicting testimony on affida- 
vit, were taken to be the same as a Trial 
by Jury in matters of fact, which they 
clearly and manifestly were not. It might 
be right or wrong, that the Court of Re- 
view should, from time to time, try ques- 
tions instead of their being tried in West- 
minster Hall; and that part of the Bill 
might or might not be liable to objection 
on the part of his noble and learned friend, 
he having an inclination, as he admitted all 
members of the profession had, in favour 
of Trial by Jury in Westminster Hall, in 
preference toanew Court. The institution 
or exclusion of that Court might or might 
not be necessary; though presently he 
hoped to shew their Lordships, that it was 
necessary ; but the other objection of his 
noble friend appeared to him to be totally 
inconsistent. {It was impossible to say 
that the Court of Review was substituted 
for the Chancellor and the Vice-Chan- 
cellor sitting to hear appeals in bankruptcy 
cases, because the Chancellor and the 
Vice Chancellor never try issues; they 
could not try issues; some men had 
doubted, indeed, whether they could not ; 
but the experiment had never been brought 
to the test; and he doubted whether the 
equity side was enabled to do so at all. 
Was it therefore correct to say, that when 
a tribunal was established in the bosom as 
it were of the Court of Chancery—was 
it a correct representation of the powers 
of the Court of Review, which was to 
have delegated to it the important func- 
tions of trying facts by a jury—to say that 
it was merely a substitution for the juris- 
diction at present exercised by the Lord 
Chancellor and the Vice-Chancellor, who 
never try issues at all? One of his great 
objections to the present course of pro- 
ceeding was this, Every Chancellor and 
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every man practised in Chancery, knew 
that the cases least of all fit to be tried on 
affidavit were those which involved ques- 
tions of fact—the questions whether a man 
owes a certain sum of money, whether he 
has committed an act of bankruptcy, whe- 
ther he has denied himself, whether he has 
left his home with intent to avoid his cre- 
ditors, are all questions of fact more fit to 
be tried by a Jury than by a single Judge 
on affidavit; the question whether a man 
was in trade, was not so much a question 
of fact- or whether he was in trade within 
a certain time; all these questions were 
at present tried by the Great Seal or the 
Vice-Chancellor on affidavit. In the very 
last case of this description which came 
before him, he was between eight and 
nine hours engaged in hearing a mass of 
affidavits, of which from sixty to seventy 
had been filed, affidavit meeting affidavit, 
containing all kinds of denials, explana- 
tions, contradictions, and admissions, new 
facts, and again, denials of these new 
facts—witnesses swearing three, four, and 
five deep, and the whole of this mass of 
evidence was brought in and flung at his 
head—to use a Westminster-Hall phrase 
—and with the assistance of counsel who 
threw them at his head, he had to de- 
cide upon this mass of evidence. It used 
to be the case in the Courts of King’s 
Bench and Common Pleas, that a man 
got up and read, not giving the Court the 
essence and substance of the affidavits, 
but reading, school-boy like, affidavits, 
first one, then the other, and then on both 
sides, made a few observations, and sat 
down, giving place to another man not a 
whit better than his predecessor. In 
Chancery, however, a counsel went 
through the case, and opened it at great 
length—then came another counsel—the 
junior, and read the greater part of the 
affidavits, and then four or five counsel 
got up, one after another, and addressed 
the Court, it being the practice in Chan- 
cery to open every possible door for the 
admission of counsel, and any number of 
counsel was allowed; but in the Courts 
of Common Law, as his noble and learned 
friend knew, cases were always, or, at least 
generally, discussed by one counsel on 
each side, with the assistance of a junior : 
in them there was a limit, but in the 
Court of Chancery there was no limit, and 
ten counsel might speak on each side. 
That, however, was not all; cases per- 
petually occurred in which there might 
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be ten different parties, each of whom 
might have the shadow of a separate in- 
terest. In ninety-nine cases out of 100, 
these interests were substantially, though 
not legally the same; and the Court had 
to hear the same argument repeated over 
and over again with equal prolixity, before 
it could arrive at the question of fact re- 
specting which the parties were at issue. 
This might be good for many purposes— 
it might be excellent for counsel and 
excellent for attornies, who expended 
their client’s money in the shape of fees 
—it might be admirable for loss of time, 
too—a part of the surplus population 
might die off, and there might not be so 
many parties to receive the property ; but 
there was one thing it was not very well 
adapted for, and that was, for arriving at 
the merits of the case. He did not com- 
plain of the length of time occupied, but 
the system was not a good one for ascer- 
taining facts. His noble and learned 
friend knew, from long experience of able 
advocates — himself - being one of the 
ablest of his day—that it was quite suffici- 
ent for a man to get up and state the case 
succinctly and clearly. He would do 
Common Lawyers the justice to say, that 
nine times out of ten, they did not occupy 
the attention of the Court for a longer 
time than was necessary; indeed, they 
were careful not to enter into the subject 
too much at length, because, not having 
the matter before them in detail in the 
affidavits, they were always afraid the wit- 
nesses should not come up to their state- 
ment; and, therefore, they said what was 
necessary for the purpose of making the 
Judge and Jury understand the case. 
There never was a better system of 
getting at facts than Trial by Jury, under 
which a counsel rose up in his place, and 
gave a clear and succinct account of the 
whole case, as was done in our Courts of 
law; he then called his witnesses, who 
stated the facts, instead of exhausting him- 
self as counsel in the Court of Chancery 
would do, and exhausting the Court by 
making a speech of four or five hours, and 
never coming to the facts, as if they were 
not material; he had then a number of 
affidavits read; and again he exhausted 
himself by making another long speech in 
reply. In the Courts of Law the counsel 
directed their whole knowledge, their 
whole experience, and their whole atten- 
tion, to that which was the most material 
part of the case—the truth of the matter; 
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the Court also had much better means of 
judging, from the manner in whicha witness 
gave his evidence in open Court, whether 
or not he was speaking the truth, than if 
it were to sit down and read long affidavits. 
Any man who wished to see great talents 
called into exercise, would do well to go to 
a Court of Law—let him omit the speech 
altogether, and see the play of the counsel 
during the time the evidence is adduced— 
how much they are on the alert, straining 
every nerve—careless of the speech, for 
experienced counsel, except on very great 
occasions, rarely detain the Court many 
minutes—but exerting their whole mind 
and soul, discharging their duty to their 
clients, by producing the facts luminously, 
consistently, and irrefragably before the 
Jury. The Jury had an opportunity of 
watching the demeanour of the witnesses 
while giving their evidence, and when 
submitted to cross-examination ; after 
which came the counsel again, comforting 
and restoring, as it were, and setting up 
the broken credit of the witnesses damaged 
by the cross-examination. The conflict 
on both sides being over, the evidence of 
the witnesses was fairly before the Court. 
A Juryman, by a single glance of his eye, 
could frequently tell whether the witness 
was speaking truth or falsehood; many 
circumstances and details that could not 
be taken down in notes could frequently 
settle at once the credit due to a man’s 
testimony. Was there a man in England 
who would not at once say, that the deci- 
sion of twelve men possessing these means 
of information, must be better than that 
of one individual excluded from such 
advantages? His noble and learned friend 
would agree with him, he was sure, when 
he said, that the Jury were sometimes right 
when the Judges were wrong ; and Judges 
sometimes admitted, that they took, what 
they afterwards found out to be a wrong 
view of the case, while the Jury took a 
right one. One man might be an excel- 
lent means for deciding a point of law: 
one experienced Judge for superintending 
a Jury was excellent ; but twelve men were 
infinitely better for deciding in cases where 
there was conflicting evidence, and where 
that evidence was to be brought before them 
in an uncertain shape, and under a great 
variety of bearings;—-one man took one 
view and another another, each seizing the 
case, as it were, by a different handle, 
until, by reflection and argument, they came 
to an unanimous and correct decision. 
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These were the advantages which Trial by 
Jury possessed over every other tribunal. 
To ascertain facts this system was the 
best, and one man sitting in Court to 
decide facts upon a mass of affidavits 
was the worst that could be devised. The 
proposition contained in the Bill, there- 
fore, was, that all disputed matters of fact 
should be tried by a Jury, acting under 
the superintendence of one of these Judges 
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—so it would not be solely and entirely a 

Court of Review, but a Court in the 

first instance for trying difficult and dis- | 
puted facts. His noble and learned friend | 
justly observed, that there was an advan- 
tage in having these offices filled by men of 
ability and experience, but he also observed, 
that there would be very few difficult and 
disputed cases, and very little for these 
Judges to do. With regard to that ob- 
jection, the number of disputed cases 
which came before the Great Seal and the 
Vice-Chancellor in the course of the year 
was considerable, and, what was still more 
material, a considerable number of these 
cases, perhaps the greater number of them, 
never obtained a decision at all. Under 
the present system, too, there was always 
the expense, trouble, delay, and vexation 
of appealing to the Vice-Chancellor. The 
effect of the plan he proposed would be, 
to give a facility for the trial of cases of 
this description, and for trying them, 
which was a material eonsideration, with- 
out delay or expense. His noble and 
learned friend stated, that this Court 
would be substituted for the Courts of 
Westminster Hall; that a man might say, 
““T am made a bankrupt, and I consider it 
very hard to be denied an appeal from the 
Court which I dislike, to the Court which 
I approve of.” But if his noble and learned 
friend would only observe, what he was 
about to say, he should be enabled to 
convince him, that his view of this part of 
the question was not quite correct. Assum- 
ing that there would be a sufficiency of 
business to employ these Judges, which 
was a conclusion founded on a calcula- 
tion of the total number of disputed cases, 
he could see no objection to a man allow- 
ing his case to be decided by men continu- 
ally practised in these cases. Assuming 
the contrary, it was not correct to say, that 
you exclude a man from having the benefit 
of the legal knowledge of the Chief 
Justices or other Judges, which he agreed 
with his noble and learned friend, was a 
very great benefit. ‘The principle of the 
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Bill was, to put a stop to arguing as to 
disputed facts, as was now done by petition, 
before the Vice-Chancellor and Chancellor, 
and to enable the inferior Courts to decide 
questions of that description by the help 
of a Jury. It could not be denied, that 
these inferior Courts would save much 
expense, and be just as able to form 
correct decisions as the Vice-Chancellor. 
But then it should be remembered, that if 
any point of Jaw or equity was disputed, 
there was an express saving of the juris- 
diction of the Chancellor; therefore, any- 
thing which would come into a bill of 
exception, if the case were tried before my 
Lord Tenterden, or the Court of Common 
Pleas, would immediately come, instead 
of having a bill of exception, which would 
carry it to the Exchequer Chamber, to the 
Great Seal at once. There was an express 
provision too, enabling the Court, should it 
think fit, instead of sending a case to the 
Great Seal, to send it directly up to that 
House; and his noble and learned friend 
knew, that there were in that House 
the very best authorities upon the sub- 
ject, he meant those who had preceded 
him in office; indeed the difficulties 
he experienced in coming after such men 
were among the greatest by which he was 
embarrassed, although they had left him 
for his“ guide a code of sound opinions, 
and decisions, which rendered it only ne- 
cessary for him to apply the light which 
their learning and wisdom, and the doc- 
trines laid down in their decrees, had shed 
over allthe doubtful and difficult points of 
equity. In particular the noble and learned 
Lord opposite—who, for so many years 
filled the judicial seat—had left such a code 
of equity behind him, that the Judge had 
only to resort to his authority. But, 
as he had before stated, there was a pro- 
vision, that instead of going to the Chan- 
cellor, the Court below could pass him by 
altogether, and send the case up at once 
for the decision of the House of Lords. 
It was not correct, therefore, to say, either 
that the benefit of an appeal to the twelve 
Judges, or to this House, or to the Chan- 
cellor, or the Vice-Chancellor, or their 
Lordships’ House, was to be excluded. It 
certainly was excluded in matters of fact, 
but not in matters of law. Another ob- 
servation of his noble and learned friend 
which struck him rather forcibly, was, 
his objection to one man, in a case of 
bankruptcy, ultimately making another a 
bankrupt ; but that was here provided for. 
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His noble and learned friend also objected 
to giving the power of making a man a 
bankrupt into the hands of the new Judges. 
By the Bill it certainly was provided, that 
one Judge could enter into the inquiry, 
but it was also provided, that the moment 
he found any extraordinary difficulty, 
either in point of fact or in point of law, 
he was obliged to call for further assist- 
ance. If, however, it was asclear that the 


man-had been a trader, and that he had | 
| because the system worked well in Glasgow, 


committed an act of bankruptcy, as that 
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is given the party before execution; that 
is to say a rule nist was taken out, which 
expired in ten days, giving the party an 
opportunity of superseding the Commis- 
sion. It was one thing, however, to have 
a system of law long established in a 
country which had never known a dif- 
ferent system, and it was another thing to 
introduce a practice into a country which 
had never known anything whatever of it, 
and therefore it by no means followed, 


he had a nose on his face, the Commis- | that it would also be beneficial in Liver- 


sioner then decided the case. If it. were 
not a clear case, the Commissioner ad- 
journed it for further consideration, and 
then obtaining the assistance of two other 
Commissioners, the three, sitting together, 
would decide upon the facts, and adjudge 
accordingly. He apprehended, therefore, 
that a man would never be found a bankrupt 
by one Commissioner, in any but a straight- 
forward and plain case. At present, in 
straightforward cases, one Commissioner 
did the business; and the moment a ne- 
cessity arose for what was called a private 
examination, which only took place in 
cases of difficulty, then the other two 
came to his assistance, and the whole 
three took the case into their hands. His 
object had been, to select whatever was 
good or worthy of preservation out of the 
present system, and in this instance he 
proposed that the new Commissioners 
should proceed on the principle on which 
all the Lists now act, but with a great im- 
provement, in consequence of the provision 
which had been made for cases in which 
anything like difficulties arose. His noble 
and learned friend had said, that there 
ought to be a notice given to a bankrupt, 
before you take possession of his property, 
and that he ought not to be found a bank- 
rupt ex parte. That was a subject, as his 
noble and learned friend knew well, which 
had been a question of long, anxious, and 
difficult inquiry, among legislators and 
lawyers, ever since the Bankrupt-laws 
existed. At present, a man might be made 
a bankrupt, and his goods taken possession 
of, and he know nothing whatever about 
it. This might all be done behind his 
back ; it had been long objected to, but it 
was impossible to say more about it, unless 
some tolerably easy and safe means of 
abolishing the practice could be suggested. 
In Scotland, ona petition for a sequestra- 
tion, which is a proceeding in the nature of 
a Commission of Bankrupt, ten days’ time 
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That was, no doubt, a 
question well deserving of discussion ; 
and accordingly, he begged to state to 
their Lordships, and to his noble and 
learned friend, that it had received a great 
deal of consideration. He proposed, in 
the first instance, to introduce this system 
of the rule nisi, which was one of the 
principles in the sketch of the Bill which 
he laid before certain learned individuals 
for consideration; but he withdrew it, 
because it was agreed, that although the 
subject wasalways open tothe modification, 
which his noble and learned friend’s long 
experience had suggested, yet, that at all 
events the seizure of goods must beezx parte, 
though the making a man a bankrupt 
might take place after a few days’ delay : 
but then there would be this great diffi- 
culty, that though you seize the goods, 
you could not prevent him from tampering 
with his creditor, unless something like a 
bodily attachment, or arrest, was intro- 
duced. They could not do this, however, 
without being the cause of as much mis- 
chief as would arise from declaring a man 
a bankrupt at once, On the whole, it was 
considered better, that the property should 
be seized as heretofore, and that the point 
of bankruptcy should be left for the con- 
sideration of another tribunal. His noble 
and learned friend complained of the 
expense of the system which it was pro- 
posed to introduce. His noble and learned 
friend had stated the expense of the Com- 
missioners at 9,000/., which was only 
taking so much out of the estate in one 
way instead of another. There were at 
present seventy Commissioners of Bank- 
rupt; and one list had returned that their 
incomes averaged from %00/. to 4001. 
a-year, so, that instead of 9,000/. this 
would make about 25,000/. annually, 
taken out of bankrupts’ estates for the fees 
of the Commissioners. But the profits of 
Commissioners of Bankruptdid notaverage 
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so little as 3001. a-year; however, call it 
more or call it less, it was far above the 
noble and learned Lord’s statement ; and 
if 9,000/. were deducted from his estimate 
of the present expense, the ultimate saving 
by the proposed plan, would be at least 
22,000/. From calculations he had made, 
including the expenses of bargain and sale, 
the salaries of the Commissioners, and 
various other expenses, there would be a 
great saving of expense, and there would be 
a saving of from 11,000/. to 12,000/. by the 
appointment of official assignees. It was | 
clear, that it was not for their Lordships 

to go into the amount of salaries; that. 
was to be dealt with elsewhere ; neverthe- | 
less, he agreed with his noble and learned | 
friend, that if he could not support this | 
part of his case, it would be a very great 
objection to the introduction of this Bill. 
He was convinced there would be a saving 
in the whole of about 24,000/.; but take 
it at 20,000/. and even then, at all events, 
the proposed plan was not a measure of 
extravagance, but one of economy. His 
noble and learned friend entered more into 
detail with respect to some other parts of 
the plan, into which inquiry he should 
not follow him; but he would detain 
their Lordships one instant, by saying 
a word with respect to fees. His noble 
and learned friend said, that in the Bill 
it was enacted, “ That from and after 
the passing of this Act, all fees in bank- 
ruptcy, &c., or any other matter what- 
ever, shall entirely cease and determine.” 
That was very true—that would be the 
effect of the clause if it stopped there; but 
if his learned friend had exercised his power 
of reading a little longer, he would have 
found it wasdifferent ; for, after a comma, it 
continued thus: “ save and except such 
and such fees as are provided for by this 
Act, or set forth in any schedule of fees to 
be settled or allowed from time to time by 
the said Court of Review, with the ap- 
probation of the Lord Chancellor, to be 
signified by him.” Thus there was to be a 
schedule of fees, which was to be allowed 
by this Act. He did not know whether their 
Lordships had taken the trouble to advert 
to it; as it was quiteclear,that it was a sub- 
ject for the consideration of the other 
House of Parliament, being a question 
for them to deal with. He had trespassed 
a long time on the attention of their Lord- 
ships, but he trusted that his anxiety to 
render the bearing of this measure clear 
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and intelligible to every body would plead 
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his excuse. He had now answered all the 
objections which had been brought for- 
ward against this measure. He did not 
recollect any requisite explanation; but if 
any of their Lordships could remind him, 
he should feel much obliged. He meant to 
make one or two observations respecting 
the present Commissioners, which escaped 
his recollection on the former evening. 
He thought he had, on a former evening, 
clearly explained the defects in the se- 
lection of the present Commissioners ; but 
there was another point which he omitted 
on the last evening to state, namely, that 
in consequence of the number of the pre- 
sent Commissioners, a great number of 
inferior men were, ex necessitate, appoint- 
ed by the Great Seal to the situation of 
Commissioners; but there was another 
objection: these inferior Commissioners 
had a salary of but 300/. or 400/. a-year ; 
and consequently they received an inferior 
portion of this inferior man’s time. It 
was absolutely impossible that any man, 
in the situation and rank of life of a bar- 
rister, with, perhaps, a family to support 
all the year round, in winter and in sum- 
mer (for there was no long vacation for a 
Bankrupt Commissioner), could give up 
his time for the small pittance of 300/. or 
4001. a-year. It was perfectly well known, 
that they never thought of appearing in 
their proper places, if they could possibly 
get better retained elsewhere; so that 
they acted as Commissioners when they 
had nothing better to do; or, in other 
words, in return for the small pittance 
which was allowed to them, they gave the 
fag-end of their time. They all attend 
during Term time to their professional 
avocations as Barristers, in Westminster 
Hall, and in the Court of Chancery; and 
out of Term time they went the circuit. 
All this resulted from their being ill-paid. 
This was a great objection to the present 
system, and one which was effectually re- 
moved in the system which he proposed ; 
for they would have ample remuneration, 
and, by this means, their duty in the 
Bankruptcy Court might monopolize their 
time all the year round. It was said, that 
it was impossible to get good men to sur- 
render their Court-practice (for the new 
Judges werealtogether forbidden from prac- 
tising in their profession) for such a small 
sum as the Bill proposed to give to them. 
On this point he differed. He was sure they 
should be able to find as good men as any at 
the Bar, who would not only be willing to 
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give up their practice for the appointment 
of one of these judgeships, but would be 
entirely satisfied with their lot. It was 
very well known, that professional ex- 
cellence and professional rank did not 
always go hand in hand. There were 
many men of first-rate talent at the bar 
at this moment, making but 3,000/., or 
even 2,000/. a year: while others, perhaps 
their inferiors, but certainly not more 
than their equals, made 8,000/., 9,000/., 
and 10,0007. It was not, therefore, an 
absurd speculation to expect to find good 
and efficient men, whose professional re- 
muneration had not kept pace with their 
legal acquirements and talents, who would 
be glad to surrender a doubtful profes- 
sional income of 3,000/., or 5,000/. a-year, 
for a secure salary of 2,000/. He could 
name many men of first-rate professional 
acquirements, even now in the possession 
of silk-gowns, who would be extremely 
glad to make such an exchange—and 
this was very natural, for the one was 
permanent, and the other insecure. The 
one only ceased by death ; while the other 
was of so uncertain a tenure, that a 
breath of wind might destroy it. The 
very lawyer at the head of the circuit 
which his noble and learned friend went 
when a Barrister, had told him, that he 
would be glad to get one of the situations : 
and one of the twelve Judges was at this 
moment prepared to leave the bench if he 
could obtain one of the appointments. 
Now this latter fact was a pretty good 
argument against his noble and learned 
friend, and, as an ounce of fact weighed 
heavier than a stone of argument, he had 
submitted it to their Lordships’ attention. 
He did not say this from any disrespect for 
his noble and learned friend; indeed, he 
should be inclined to admit that, generally, 
his noble and learned friend’s stone of 
argument might be equivalent to an ounce 
of sense, but, on the present occasion, he 
had certainly formed a wrong conclusion. 
He was a little surprised to hear his noble 
and learned friend say, that it would be 
difficult to get competent Barristers to fill 
these situations, when he, in propria 
persona furnished him with a strong 
argument against his own position; for 
what were the circumstances under which 
he, his noble and learned friend, left his 
profession? He was in the receipt of 
one of the largest professional incomes 
then made at the Bar; an income, too, 
which could never sensibly fail him, 
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except in the event of death or continued 
ill health. And what did hedo? His pro~ 
fessional income amounted to—he would 
not say 20,000/, or 30,000/. a-year—but, 
at all events, to a very large amount, and 
yet he gave it up to take a small income, 
with a seat on the Bench? This was 
not at all strange, but it certainly did 
surprise him to hear his noble and learned 
friend express a doubt of their ability to 
induce competent professional men to sur 
render good professional incomes for the 
salary of 2,000/. per annum. Many would 
be found ready to do so, some from ill- 
health, others from fatigue arising from 
professional labour, but all in the prime of 
life, and with the full possession of their 
faculties. He did, therefore, entertain no 
fear of being able to obtain competent 
candidates for these situations. He did 
not mean to say, that all of them would be 
men of equal competence, but they would 
be all respectably so. His object in filling 
up the appointments would be to select 
a portion of the number from Barristers 
with silk gowns on their backs. He was 
most anxious that such men should be 
chosen, because, if they started the Court 
with a set of men eminent for their pro- 
fessional acquirements, it would stamp it 
with a name, and effectually prevent the 
vacancies from being filled up hereafter 
with any but eminent and competent men. 
His noble and learned friend had said, that 
great embarrassment would attend the fill- 
ing up of these places, and seemed to re- 
commend that a portion of the seventy 
Commissioners who were to be disbanded 
should be selected. Now, on this point, 
he should only observe, that, in the se- 
lection, if he should find a name on any of 
the lists equally competent with that of 
any other claimant, he would decide in 
favour of the present Commissioners. 
This he would do for two reasons—first, 
on a principle of justice, and secondly, 
that by doing so, he should save that com- 
pensation to individuals to the public purse. 
On the subject of compensation, as he had 
accidentally mentioned it, he would say a 
few words before he sat down ; but first, 
he was desirous of making one or two ob- 
servations with respect to the official as- 
signees—a portion of the plan which he 
was sorry to see did not meet with the 
approbation of his noble and learned friend. 
There was no part of the Bill which he 
liked more than this. It was a common 
remark, that no persons looked less after 
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their own interests than the honest credit- 
ors—and, consequently, it was those whom 
it should be the duty of a Legislature to 
protect—of either a bankrupt or an insol- 
vent. The moment a docket was struck, 
or a declaration of insolvency filed, they 
became desponding, gave up all for lost, 
and would take any thing for their chance 
—=indeed, he had known cases where men 
had taken 100/. for a claim ona bank- 
rupt’s estate for 10,000/.; and, in conse- 
quence of their despondency and inatten- 
tion, they became the prey of another 
class of creditors less careless—he meant 
one or two jobbing people, the friends of 
the bankrupt, who, for the sole purpose of 
jobbing, took great pains to attend to the 
bankrupt’s affairs. Again, if the creditors 
did not attend, the bankrupt, if he were a 
rogue (and bankrupts but too frequently 
were), would manage to create a sufficient 
number of debts, in order that he might 
have the majority of his creditors at his 
disposal, and thereby, in the first place, 
get better treatment, and secondly, pro- 
cure a sufficient number of signatures to 
his certificate. In fact, but few cases 
were heard in Basinghall-street, in which 
the bankrupt and fictitious creditor did 
not join to createdebts. This constituted 
one inducement for the appointment of 
these official assignees, for they would at 
once, on the docket being struck, take 
into their possession the property of the 
bankrupt. There was another inducement, 
an important one, and that was, that as- 
signees were generally persons in the inter- 
est of the attornies or solicitors to the 
Commission, and their resistance to per- 
form their duties very often threw the 
whole property of the bankrupt into a Law 
Court, by which the Attorney’s costs were 
of course, much increased. Now, when 
the duties which were at present dis- 
charged by Assignees chosen by the cre- 
ditors, were placed in the hands of proper 
and responsible persons, who were to have 
the decision as to the necessity of a legal 
opinion, all this much complained of 
collision between assignee and solicitor 
would be defeated; and as certain rules 
were to be laid down for the regulation of 
the conduct of these official assignees, 
the frequent recourse to the Law Courts 
would be very much diminished. As to 
the difficulty which his noble and learned 
friend seemed to think would be experi- 
enced by these individuals in finding suf- 
ficient security, all he should say was, that 
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if a man could not get security for 2,500/. 
for he must give this amount of security— 
befose the Accountant of the Court—two 
suretiesof 1 ,000/. each, and hisown security 
for 500J., he was not fit to be appointed to 
the situation of Official Assignee. These 
were the only remarks which he thought 
necessary to make, and he trusted they 
would prove satisfactory to their Lord- 
ships, and in particular to his noble and 
learned friend. The Bill was now fully 
before their Lerdships, and it was for them 
to decide whether it offered greater ad- 
vantages than the existing system. He did 
not mean to say it was perfect—that 
would be impossible. He maintained, 
that every measure to alter the existing 
law must of necessity be imperfect. He 
knew it would require revision, and if 
it was to be revised, he would, on that 
account, take no blame to himself. He 
was so well convinced of the impossibility 
of rendering any legal measure perfect, if 
he might use a medical phrase, by the first 
intention, that he should feel surprised if, 
within a year anda-half, the measure which 
he now looked on as complete as circum- 
stances permitted, would not require 
amendment. Before he concluded, he 
would wish to say a very few words on 
the topic of compensation. This was a 
topic which more concerned the other 
House of Parliament to consider than their 
Lordships; but thus much he would say 
in reference to it—he would recommend, 
that if it were the intention of the Legis- 
lature to facilitate the completion of this 
measure, and to pass it in such manner as 
to entitle it to the satisfaction of the 
country, they should not haggle with re- 
spect to compensation. If they did, they 
would raise against it a host of interested, 
and consequently zealous antagonists. 
But putting this consideration out of the 
question, justice, as well as policy, de- 
manded of them that they should give com- 
pensation to all those whose interests would 
be affected by the change. He knew that 
this was a principle of policy concerning 
which many different opinions existed out 
of doors, but at the same time he should 
ever maintain it. Such were his senti- 
ments on this point, and having thus briefly 
stated them, he would now sit down, 
thanking their Lordships for the patience 
and attention with which they had been 
pleased to hear him. 

The Duke of Wellington was very happy 
to hear the few last words which had fallen 
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from the noble and learned Lord. He 
confessed that he had felt very strongly 
on the case which had been stated the 
other evening of Mr. Thurlow. He under- 
stood that an office had been granted by 
patent to Lord Thurlow’s nephew, and 
that the Bill before the House went to 
abolish that office. If the patent were 
legally granted, he was of opinion that 
Mr. Thurlow was as much entitled to 
retain that office as any one of their Lord- 
ships his estate. He therefore trusted, 
that the noble and learned Lord, and the 
King’s Ministers, would not permit the Bill 
to pass into a law, unless compensation was 
awarded to Mr. Thurlow. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that 
Lord Thurlow had gone out of office in 
1792, and had lived for twelve or fourteen 
years after, without any retiring pension, 
which was not granted to Chancellors when 
he went out of office. His patents were, 
therefore, vested rights, not merely as 
gratuitous grants, but, as having been 
purchased since, they were only what he 
had instead of the retired pension. No 
doubt, therefore, Mr. Thurlow would have 
an adequate compensation; but that must 
be settled in the other House. There 
were other cases in which compensation 
must be allowed, so that the immediate 
public saving would not be by any means 
so large as it would ultimately be. 

The Earl of Eldon said, that Lord 
Thurlow had been Teller of the Exche- 
quer, and it had been proposed in the 
House of Commons, that if he would state 
what income he had when made Lord 
Chancellor, the House would make it up 
tohim. Lord Thurlow was a man of high 
spirit, and refused to make any bargain on 
the subject. Compensation had always 
been made to patentees, and often even 
to men who did not hold their offices for 
life, on the principle that the best men 
would not accept such offices if they were 
precarious. He would defer the observa- 
tions he had to make on the Bill till 
another opportunity, and there were two 
points which he should feel called upon 
especially to notice. The first was, the 
low rate of salaries would not obtain such 
persons as ought to hold a judicial situation, 
and the second was, that the creditors 
were to pay the official assignee. He 
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purpose for which the fund was raised. 
The Suitors’ Fund was raised for a specific 
purpose. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the 
Suitors’ Fund was only to be applied in the 
event of a deficiency occurring in the 
other funds, which he thought was very 
unlikely to happen. 

The Earl of Eldon said, he did not like 
any interference whatever with the fund. 

Lord Wynford said, it had been an un- 
derstanding between him and the noble 
Duke, that he should make no observa- 
tions relating to the case of Mr. Thurlow, 
but the manner in which his noble and 
learned friend had alluded to the circum- 
stance, had given him very considerable 
satisfaction. He had laid down a rule 
which ought to be acted upon in all such 
cases. 

Lord Plunkett was convinced that an 
alteration in the present system was expe-~ 
dient, and he entirely concurred, and felt 
great satisfaction in saying so, in the mea- 
sure proposed by his noble and learned 
friend to amend it. He had some experi- 
ence in bankruptcy cases, and from the 
situation he had the honour to hold, that 
experience was daily increasing, and he ° 
felt that a great reformation was required. 
What he rose for, however, was, to notice 
a circumstance which the delicacy of his 
noble and learned friend on the Woolsack 
had not permitted him to mention, He 
would lose a great deal of patronage by 
his own measure, and even this very patent 
place of Mr. Thurlow might have been at 
his disposal, had it not been for this Bill. 
Although his noble and learned friend 
had not mentioned it, the gratitude and 
thanks of the public were not the less due 
to him. 

Lord Wynford’s Amendment negatived 
without a division. 

The Lord Chancellor added some verbal 
amendments, and the House resumed. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, September 23, 1831. 


Minures.] New Members. For Derbyshire, Lord Caven- 
pisH; for Wallingford, THomsas CHARLES LEIGH, Esq. 
Petitions presented. By Mr. Jounstone, from the Fife 
District of Burghs, and several individual Boroughs 
in Scotland, praying for Representation. By Mr. 
TraiLi, from the Inhabitants of the Shetland Isles, 
praying that the Franchise should be extended to them; 
and from Caithness against the use of Molasses in Dis- 
tilleries. By Colonel Linpsay, from the Royal Burgh of 
Kilrenny, praying for Representation. By Mr. O’Connor, 
from the Inhabitants of the District of Emill (Roscommon), 
for Public Aid to reclaim the Waste Land in that district. 
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By Mr. Estcourt, from a Parish in Gloucestershire, 
against the Beer Bill. By Lord M. W. Granam, from 
Dumbarton, against the Scotch Reform Bill. 


Explanations. 


Expianations.] Colonel Torrens 
said, that though he might not be strictly 
in order, yet he trusted that he might re- 
ceive the indulgence of the House while 
he asked a question of the hon. member 
for Boroughbridge, whom he saw in his 
place. He having long been a liveryman 
of the city of London, was, on a recent 
occasion, requested to move at the Com- 
mon-hall the petition of the Livery to the 
House of Lords in favour of the Reform 
Bill. The hon. and learned Member, ona 
previous debate, when he was not in the 
House, had thought proper to animadvert 
on certain expressions which he was sup- 
posed to have let fall on that occasion. 
Had the hon. member for Boroughbridge 
not failed in the usual courtesy due from 
one Gentleman to another, he might have 
been saved the trouble of descanting in 
that House upon the proceeding which 
took place at the Common-hall. He did 
not wish to wear his opinions loosely about 
him. He always endeavoured to fix them 
in their proper places by some peg of ar- 
gument—some buckle of reason. The 
expressions to which the hon. Member 
had objected were used hypothetically, 
and described the position of the House 
of Lords in what he hoped and believed 
to be an impossible case. Conceiving 
that the desire for Reform throughout the 
country was not a temporary impulse, but 
a sentiment growing necessarily out of 
the state of improvement at which we had 
arrived, he was under the conviction that 
this desire would not pass away, but 
would increase with the increasing intel- 
ligence of the people. On the supposi- 
tion, therefore, that the demand for Re- 
form would certainly become more gene- 
- ral and more intense on the part of the 
people, and that it would be pertinaciously 
resisted on the part of the House of Lords, 
he had put the question, what the position 
of the House of Lords under these cir- 
cumstances might ultimately become; 
and he answered the question by saying, 
that such unwise resistance to a perpetually 
increasing force, would lead to more 
sweeping demands on the part of the 
people, until, in the heat of popular ex- 
citement, a change might be demanded in 
which the House of Lords might find 
themselves placed in schedule A. This 
was the expression to which the hon. 
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member for Boroughbridge objected. Now 
that hon. Member was peculiarly gifted 
with a, fertile imagination and a creative 
fancy ; and could, no doubt, readily sup- 
ply some more correct and appropriate 
image by which to represent the position 
of the House of Lords under the circum- 
stances supposed. He called upon the 
hon. and learned Member to substitute a 
more correct and appropriate expression 
for that to which he had objected. He 
had no partiality for the expression ; it 
was thrown off under the excitement of 
the moment ; and it was, doubtless, open 
to correction. On the hon. and learned 
Member who raised the objection the task 
of correction naturally fell. It could not 
fall into more able hands; and therefore 
he called upon the hon. Member to furnish 
amore appropriate expression to desig- 
nate the position of the House of Lords, 
under the supposition that the desire for 
Reform should perpetually increase on the 
part of the public at large, and should be 
perpetually resisted by the Peers. He 
would not defend the unpremeditated ex- 
pression he had himself employed, but he 
was entitled to call upon the hon. Member 
who objected to substitute a better. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, the hon. and 
gallant Member had been pleased to say 
that he wasa person of fancy and imagin- 
ation. He had no pretensions to such 
qualities, but the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber certainly had fancy to imagine a case 
which he could not fancy. In the debates 
on the Reform Bill, he had alluded, as he 
had a right to do, to a speech which the 
hon. and gallant Member had delivered 
elsewhere. In that speech the hon. and 
gallant Member had scheduled the House 
of Lords; and that being the case, he 
(Sir C. Wetherell) had a perfect right to 
animadvert upon such words in that 
House. He did that which he had a right 
to do—he referred in the course of the 
debate on the Reform Bill, to a speech 
which he found attributed toa Member of 
that House, and he argued, as he also had 
a right to do, that there was abroad a 
spirit of insolent threat and of unconsti- 
tutional terrorism, bordering even upon 
illegal threats, and an actual breaking the 
law, the object of which was, to overawe 
the deliberations and the decision of the 
other portion of the Legislature, with re- 
gard to the measure of Reform. He 
thought that in following up such an ar- 
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attributed to the hon. Member was not out 
of place, and the approbation with which 
the House received his observations on 
that occasion, proved that the House did 
not think them irrelevant to the subject 
then before it. When it was notorious 
that the public press was pursuing an 
illegal and unconstitutional system of 
threats and intimidation on this subject, 
if he could show, that a Member of that 
House had, out of that House, to a cer- 
tain degree participated in those threats, 
he had a perfect right to do so. The hon. 
Member had now thought fit, in the ex- 
ercise of his discretion, to revive this topic. 
That was the hon. Member’s affair, and 
not his. The hon. Member had not, 
however, imputed to him any mis-statement 
or misrepresentation of the opinions which 
he had expressed at the meeting of the 
Livery. He had been asked if he could 
not suppose, that if the Lords exercised 
their undoubted right, and rejected, as he 
trusted they would, the Reform Bill, and 
all similar Bills whenever brought before 
them, that the consequence would be, the 
Lords would be placed in schedule A? 
He replied to that interrogatory, that he 
could suppose no such thing. He must 
say, that exerting his fancy to the utmost 
stretch, driving imagination to its wildest 
flights, and pushing it into the ultimate wil- 
derness of extravagance, he could imagine 
no case in which the House of Lords could 
be scheduled which did not necessarily 
and inevitably involve a tumultuary, vio- 
lent revolution, destroying, with the House 
of Lords, the House of Commons, the 
Crown, the Constitution, and the Church. 

But the hon. Member treated the result of 
the supposition which he had made rather 

in the way of a fact than of a piece of 
fancy. He had insinuated, that resistance 

on the part of the House of Lords would 

lead to that noble body being placed in 

the schedule A in some future Bill. Now 

the hon. Member was a soldier, and a 

gallant one, and what would he say to that 
adversary who attempted to intimidate 

him from doing his duty by threats? Did 

the gallant Member suppose the Peerage 

of this country had no feelings of high 

honour or of courage to maintain? Did 

the gallant Member imagine, or could his 

fertile fancy, for he was the fancier, lead 

him to entertain in seriousness the thou ght, 

that a noble and illustrious body like the 

House of Peers would be frighted from 
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should be scheduled and destroyed by 
some future bill as revolutionary and 
jacobinical as the present Reform Bill? 
Colonel Torrens was happy to find that 
he had not paid an exaggerated compli- 
ment to the fertile imagination of the hon. 
and learned Member. The hon. Mem- 
ber was asked to substitute for the ex- 
pression which he had censured, an ex- 
pression more appropriate, and he replied 
by a discursive flight of fancy. He was 
satisfied at finding that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman could mend the lan- 
guage at which he cavilled. He was asked 
to define what the position of the House 
of Lords would become, should their 
Lordships pertinaciously resist a perma- 
nent and constantly increasing demand 
on the part of the nation for Reform? 
He repeated, that he had no wish to de- 
fend the hasty expression which he had 
thrown out, as in some way descriptive 
of their Lordships’ position under the cir- 
cumstances supposed ; but he contended, 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was not entitled to censure that expres- 
sion, unless he could substitute one less 
exceptionable, and more appropriate. 
Subject dropped. 


Catti or tue Hovse.] Captain 
Berkeley moved for leave of absence for a 
fortnight, on urgent private business, for 
Lord Mexborough. 

Mr. O’Connell must object to the Mo- 
tion, and he hoped the hon. Member would 
not press it. 

Lord Stormont complained of the hon. 
and learned member for Kerry giving 
notice of a Call of the House, and then 
postponing it; keeping a rod hanging 
over their heads from day to day, which 
was extremely inconvenient. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that he had no pity 

whatever for the noble Lord; being him- 
self a member for Ireland, he could not 
take those flights backwards and forwards 
which the noble Lord was able to take ; 
and he, therefore, did not see why he 
should give up the Call of the House. 
His reason for postponing the Call of the 
House was, because the Irish Reform Bill 
had been postponed. 
Sir John Sebright thought that the hon. 
member for Kerry had done perfectly right, 
in postponing the Call of the House till 
the object for which he desired it was 
coming forward. 
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noble Lord (Stormont) having undertaken 
to lecture Members about a Call of the 
House. He thought, that the only real 
way to enforce a Call of the House was, 
never to carry it into execution. 

Mr. Goulburn denied that his noble 
friend had lectured anybody. He, for his 
part, did not object to any course that the 
hon. member for Kerry might take as to 
the Call of which he had given notice: 
most likely, whether there was a Call or 
not, he should be present. 

Sir John Brydges admitted, that the 
first duty of a Member of Parliament was, 
his attendance at that House; but still, 
as all men necessarily had important 
private business to transact, a Call of the 
House, hanging over the heads of Mem- 
bers, was excessively inconvenient. 

Leave given. 


Pemsroke Evecrion.] Sir Robert Price 
brought up the Report of the Pembroke 
Election Committee, as follows :—‘‘ That 
the Committee on the Petition of the 
several freeholders of the county of Pem- 
broke, complaining of an undue election 
and return for the said county, have 
determined, that Sir John Owen, Bart. 
is not a Knight duly elected to serve in 


this present Parliament for the county of 


Pembroke. That the last election of a 
Knight to serve in Parliament for the said 
county is a void election. That the said 
petition did not appear to the said Com- 
mittee to be frivolous or vexatious. That 
the opposition to the said petition did not 
appear to the said Committee to be fri- 
volousor vexatious.” Ordered to be entered 
onthe Journals. The hon. Baronet stated, 
that the said Committee had come to the 
following resolutions—“ That the conduct 
pursued by the High Sheriff, and by those 
under him, was strongly marked by a 
culpable neglect on his part, partiality on 
the part of the Under-Sheriff and some of 
the Sub-Sheriffs, and the inefficient con- 
duct of the Assessor. That the Com- 
mittee consider it to be their duty to 
report in such terms, more especially as 
they found their decision that the election 
is void, on the strong impression of such 
improper conduct having prevailed.” 

On the motion that these resolutions do 
lie on the Table, 

An Hon. Member inquired if the hon. 
Baronet meant to institute further pro- 
ceedings. 


Sir Robert Price said, that he should, 
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at all events, move that the minutes of 
the evidence taken before the Committee 
be laid on the Table of the House; but 
he should not move that they be printed, 
as it was not his intention, nor he believed 
that of any Member of the Committee, to 
institute further proceedings. He, how- 
ever, thought it right that the House 
should be in possession of the evidence, 
so that, if any Member thought that 
further investigation was necessary, he 
might have the necessary documents. 
He hoped, however, that the Resolutions 
of the Committee would be sufficient to 
prevent the recurrence of such conduct. 

Mr. George Robinson begged to inquire, 
whether the same returning officer would 
be employed at the election about to take 
place, as made up the last return. 

Mr. Robert Gordon wished the hon. 
Baronet would point out how any Mem- 
ber could take further steps if the evidence 
was not printed ? 

Sir Robert Price observed, that his 
hon. friend had wholly mistaken him; he 
had no objection to the evidence being 
printed ; he had only said, he should not 
move for it to be printed. 

Mr. Dominick Browne, as one of the 
Committee, stated, that the feeling there 
had been, that these Resolutions would be 
found sufficient ; they had reason to 
believe that the Sheriff was an impartial 
man, but of a timid disposition, which had 
led him into the errors complained of. 

Sir George Warrender thought the 
House ought to have the evidence full 
before it. The hon. Gentleman who spoke 
last, had given suflicient reasons why the 
Sheriff should not again have a _ writ 
directed to him. 

Mr. C. W. Wyna said, that as there 
would be another opportunity of discussing 
this subject, he thought that any debate 
at present was premature. 

The Resolutions ordered to be laid on 
the Table, as well as the Minutes of 
Evidence. 


Epinzuron Unrverstrty.] Sir George 
Murray, on presenting the Petition from 
the University of Edinburgh, of which he 
had given previous notice, praying that 
the University might, by the Reform Bill 
for Scotland, have Representatives in that 
House, said, it appeared to him that the 
prayer of the petitioners was reasonable, 
as the Universities of Dublin, of Oxford, 
and Cambridge, were all represented in 
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that House; and as, by the Irish Reform 
Bill, Dublin University was about to have 
an additional Member. It was unneces- 
sary for him to eulogize the eminent men 
who had been distinguished members of 
that University, many of whom of the 
last half-century he had the good fortune 
to be acquainted with. He need not do 
more than name Dr. Robertson, Dr. Blair, 
Dr. Munro, Dr. Black, Professor Playfair, 
and Mr. Dugald Stewart—all of whom 
were members of that University—to show 
what importance ought to attach to that 
place of learning. Their names were 
familiarly known in every part of the 
civilized world where religion, literature, 
and science, were known and cultivated. 
He begged leave to recommend the peti- 
tion to the favourable notice of the Lord 
Advocate, and he knew he could not 
recommend it to a man more desirous of 
giving every consideration to the subject 
which the petition deserved, coming from 
a body so learned and scientific. He hoped 
that the Learned Lord Advocate would 
recommend it to the members of his 
Majesty’s Government, and that the peti- 
tioners would find their prayer was granted. 

Mr. Robert A. Dundas supported the 
prayer of the petition. It had been said, 
that there might be some difficulty in 
finding a proper constituency for the 
Scotch Universities, as the degrees taken 
there were not the same as at the English 
Universities. There was, however, an 
inquiry now taking place with respect to 
the Scotch Universities, and it might be 
worth while to consider whether it would 
not be right to enforce a certain course of 
studies, so as to ensure a respectable con- 
stituency. 

Sir William Rae said, after the obser- 
vations which had been made by the 
mover and seconder, he would content 
himself by simply saying, that the petition 
well deserved the attention of Govern- 
ment, 

The Lord Advocate said, that any pro- 
position in behalf of the Scotch Univer- 
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sities, could not find any one more 
favourably disposed towards it than he | 
was. The subject had been before his 
Majesty’s Government already ; and that | 
House would now soon have an oppor-| 
tunity to consider the arguments for and 

against such a proposition; he would, 

therefore, abstain from any further remark 

at present, merely contenting himself with , 
observing, that so far as a favourable cone | 
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sideration went, it would find a response 
in his own breast, and he had no doubt 
in that of every member of his Majesty’s 
Government. 

Mr. Warburton said, that the best way 
of judging of the benefit of having Uni- 
versity Members was, to look at the effect 
existing with respect to the English Uni- 
versities ; and he begged to inquire, whe- 
ther the Members returned to serve those 
Universities in Parliament had been dis- 
tinguished by their literary or scientific at- 
tainments? Had the Universities selected 
men acquainted with scientific subjects ? 
For his own part, he believed that the 
political opinions of the Members had 
been attended to by their learned con- 
stituents, rather than their acquaintance 
with scientific subjects, or literature. 
Whenever the subject of the petition 
came under discussion, he should be pre~ 
pared to give it his opposition, and state 
his reasons for doing so. 

Sir George Warrender bore his testi- 
mony to the high respectability of the 
character of the petitioners; the con- 
stituency would consist chiefly of members 
of the Scottish Church, many of whom 
took degrees at the Universities, and a 
more honest, upright, and independent, 
body of electors could not be had in the 
kingdom. 

Mr. Kennedy considered the present 
moment not the fittest period for entering 
upon the subject. 

Sir John Walsh protested against the 
opinions expressed by the hon. member 
for Bridport (Mr. Warburton), and said, 
that Ministers had not shown their distrust 
in the electors of the two Universities 
exercising their right in the way they 
thought most conducive to their own 
interest; for it so happened, that of all 
the great changes which had been ef- 
fected in the Reform Bill, the mode of 
election at the Universities had been pre- 
served by a special clause introduced into 
the Bill. He could not, therefore, agree 
in the hostility pronounced by the hon. 
Gentleman against the Universities, He 
was not sorry to hear from the Lord 
Advocate that he invited a full discussion 
upon the subject. If, however, when the 


University. 


Bill had passed a second reading, no 

provision was made for the University of 

Edinburgh, he should feel it to be his duty 

to move a resolution that the Committee 

be invited to provide for that University. 
Petition read, 
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Sir George Murray, on moving it should 
be printed, observed, that in giving the 
franchise to a University, the great object 
they had to look at was, to establish an 
independent and respectable constituency. 
Having done that, they might leave them 
to judge for themselves of what the poli- 
tical opinion of these Representatives 
should be. 

The petition was ordered to be printed. 

Sir William Rae presented a similar 
petition from the University of St. An- 
drew’s, which was read, and laid upon the 
Table. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM—BILLYOR 
ScotrLanp—Seconp Reaptnc.] The 
Lord Advocate moved the Order of the 
Day for the Second Reading of the Re- 
form Bill (Scotland). 

Mr. Goulburn inquired on what day the 
Irish Reform Bill would be brought for- 
ward ? 

Lord Althorp stated, that it stood for 
Monday ; but he could not bring it for- 
ward on that day. He wished to consult 
the convenience of the Members in bring- 
ing iton. He had not yet been able to 
ascertain whether it was their wish that it 
should be discussed on alternate nights 
with the Scotch Bill, or that the latter 
should be first concluded. When he had 
ascertained that, he would inform the 
right hon, Gentleman when the Bill would 
come on. 

The Lord Advocate then proceeded. 
He rose, he said, in the terms of the order 
which had just been read, to propose to 
the House that the Bill for reforming the 
Representation of Scotland should be read 
a second time. When he looked to the 
nature and the state of the Scotch Repre- 
sentation, to what it had been since the 
Union, and long before, and when he 
looked at the nature of the change pro- 
posed, he did not consider it would be 
necessary to trespass on the House at 
length, considering the greatness of the 
object, in order to induce the Members 
to give the Bill their cordial assent. It 
was impossible, however, not to know that 
indications of dissatisfaction had appeared ; 
not merely at its details, which were not 
then to be considered, but at the whole 
measure ; and there even existed discon- 
tent at any change, as appeared by the 
special notices given by hon. Members. 
He was afraid, therefore, that it would be 
expected that he should trouble the House 
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with some few observations before making 
the Motion. He believed the House of 
Commons was aware of the defects which 
had always prevailed in the Scotch system 
of Representation; but from the oppor- 
tunities he had had of conversing with the 
Members of that House, he did not think 
that the nature of that system was familiar 
to them, and he was led to believe, that 
an imperfect idea was entertained of the 
incredible defects it contained. The sys- 
tem was indefensible in every part, and it 
was difficult to explain how it had existed 
so long in the sight of England, after it 
had become a part of the empire. But 
he must say, that any erroneous view 
entertained of that system might have 
been dissipated by an observation which 
he had heard, not without surprise, from 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel), in 
the excellent speech he made on the ques- 
tion that the English Reform Bill do pass. 
The right hon. Baronet had then alluded 
to the Scotch system of Representation, 
as calculated, by its utter and total rejec- 
tion of the popular element, to counter- 
balance the excess of the democratic spirit 
which he imputed to the proposed change. 
The system of Scotland was not a repre- 
sentation of the Crown, nor of the Peers, 
nor of the great landed proprietors; but, 
excluding all these, it was only the re- 
presentation of a most insignificant oli- 
garchy, not very high in rank or station, 
and of which the majority was not even 
connected with the great landed interests. 
The whole constituency of thirty counties, 
the whole number of the voters, according 
to the list of freeholders, did not exceed 
3,000, from which were to be deducted 
between 500 and 600 who had votes and 
freeholds in two or three counties, making 
the whole number of voters not exceeding 
2,400 or 2,500—a constituency for the 
whole of Scotland below the average of 
the smallest counties in England. The 
constituency of the boroughs was quite as 
bad. It consisted of the majority of the 
Town Councils, who elected each other, 
and the numerical amount of the whole 
was only 1,440 for the sixty-six boroughs 
of Scotland. The whole constituency, 
then, of Scotland, both for the counties 
and boroughs, was less than 5,000, and 
probably did not exceed 4,500. The 
qualification for the right of voting was 
derived from what were called Superiorities 
—a species of right without any real 
property, which were disposed of in the 
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market, and gave a man no more power 
over the land than that they reserved to him 
some nominal right, such as a pepper-corn 
rent. All the 2,500 freeholders, who made 
up the whole constituency of the counties, 
and were possessed of the right of voting, 
were not actual landed proprietors. He 
did not know the actual number of free- 
holders who were at the same time landed 
proprietors, but he believed that those 
who merely owned superiorities were more 
than the half of the whole; so that, there- 
fore, the half of these 2,500 freeholders 
were not actually the possessors of pro- 
perty in Scotland. A valuable return to 
elucidate this had been laid on the Table; 
it was a list of the freeholders of the 
different counties of Scotland, and from 
it he would quote a few particulars. In 
the county of Argyle, in 1821, there were 
47,000 inhabitants, while the number of 
freeholders was 115; but eighty-four of 
these were not proprietors, leaving, there- 
fore, only thirty-one actual landowners to 
return the county Members of 97,000 in- 
habitants. The next place he would refer 
to was not of much importance—it was 
the county of Bute, which had a popula- 
tion of only 14,000, and of which the 
number of freeholders was twenty-one ; 
but, according to the Return, it appeared 
that no fewer than twenty of these re- 
tained no property whatever in Bute, and 
that the whole 14,000 inhabitants were 
represented by one single voter living in 
the county. His right hon. friend oppo- 
site knew something more of the county 
of Bute than he did, and perhaps he knew 
other instances similar to that which he 
would mention to the House. At an 
election at Bute, not beyond the memory 
of man, only one person attended the 
Meeting, except the Sheriff and the Re- 
turning Officer. He, of course, took the 
Chair, constituted the Meeting, called 
over the roll of the freeholders, answered 
to his own name, took the vote as to the 
Preses, and elected himself. He then 
moved and seconded his own nomination, 
put the question to the vote, and was 
unanimously returned. Similar events 
had, he believed, taken place since. Caith- 
ness was the next county he would refer 
to, which with 30,000 inhabitants, contains 
forty-seven freeholders, and thirty-six have 
no property in the county. Dumbarton 
numbered seventy-one freeholders, but 
fifty-two of them have no property in the 
county; and Inverness, which has a popu- 
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lation of 90,000, has eighty-eight free 
holders, and no fewer than fifty of them 
have no property in Inverness-shire. He 
would not fatigue the House with more 
particulars; he knew that, in some of the 
counties, the proportion of resident free- 
holders was greater, but he believed he 
did not exaggerate the proportion when 
he said, upon an average, that more than 
one-half of those who exercised the right 
of voting had no property whatever in the 
land, and that they exercised their right 
to the exclusion of the real landed pro- 
prietors. That was a system of glaring 
absurdity. It injured the resident gentry, 
and all those who were connected with 
land. The proportion of freeholders, he 
regretted to say, who had no property, 
was on the increase. ‘The superiorities 
which gave them this right were a species 
of merchandise, were bought and sold, 
and were very often purchased by attor- 
nies, who found, that by expending a few 
hundred pounds, they could get employed 
as agents through the influence of a free- 
hold qualification, and increase their busi- 
ness at the expense of the county. He 
had already stated what the proportion of 
the constituency in the boroughs was, and 
for the sixty-six boroughs, the whole num- 
ber of electors was only 1,440, and they 
consisted of the members of the Town 
Council, who mutually and reciprocally 
elected each other. They were renewed 
indeed every year, but they chose one 
another. In Glasgow, a city containing 
200,000 people, distinguished for their 
wealth and intelligence, the whole con- 
stituency consists of only thirty-three indi- 
viduals ; and, should a contest arise, se- 
venteen persons would decide for the 
whole city. But moreover, they shared 
the right of electing a Member with three 
other towns, and thus the inhabitants of 
Glasgow have only the fourth part of a 
Member to look after all their great, varied, 
and complicated interests. Edinburgh, 
with 165,000 inhabitants, stood in the 
same predicament. The Member—it had 
a Member to itself—was chosen by a 
majority of thirty-three persons, who re- 
presented the whole intelligence of that 
great city, though they were themselves 
not distinguished for wealth and intelli- 
gence, and might, in general, be placed 
rather below the middle classes. He would 
not allude to Aberdeen and Dundee, with 
50,000 or 60,000 inhabitants, each of 
which had only a fourth or a fifth share 
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in electing a Representative. He did not 
exaggerate the faults of this system, which 
was all that was vicious as a system of 
Representation ; and so vicious and so 
indefensible, that the existence of such 
glaring absurdities would hardly be be- 
lieved, if they were stated for the first time 
on any light authority. This system had 
existed ever since the Union, and even 
before. He knew that it would be said 
that, notwithstanding, Scotland had been 
prosperous ; and that, under the fostering 
care of this system, she had increased in 
wealth, population, and intelligence. If 
it were true, that Scotland was indebted 
for all her wealth and prosperity-—for her 
uniform advance in civilization—for her 
internal peace and contentment—for the 
preservation of good, to this admirable 
institution, no answer, he thought, could 
be made to one of two alternatives—either 
a system of popular Representation was 
of no use whatever, or the great prosperity 
of Scotland, which had been referred to 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite as 
a proof of the advantages of the present 
system of Representation in England, 
could only be looked on as reductio ad 
absurdum, for in Scotland there was no 
Representation at all. He admitted the 
great prosperity of Scotland, her increase 
in wealth and intelligence, but he denied 
that this increase and this improvement 
had been caused by that system which 
had usurped the name of Representation. 
Scotland, within the last half century, 
had made great and splendid advances in 
every element of wealth and industry ; 
but would any man say, that this pro- 
ceeded from limiting the numbers of her 
constituency, and from a system which 
excluded the whole of her proprietors from 
a voice in the government of their affairs ; 
and that putting twenty or thirty superior- 
ities over 200,000 electors was so ad- 
vantageous, that you should preserve that, 
as being conducive to prosperity, and so 
entirely the cause of it, that to remove it 
would place all in imminent peril? He 
could not part from this portion of the 
subject without intimating his own dis- 
belief and contradiction of the fact, that 
the influence of this system had been 
beneficial, or rather without, on the con- 
trary, declaring it to have been pernicious 
and detrimental. He said, that Scotland, 
since the days of her feudal government 
and warlike glory, never had the benefit 
of popular Representation; and that, 
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when the changes in the structure of 
society had made popular rights available, 
the defects of her elective system had been 
aggravated by the Union with England, 
although they had been, no doubt, greatly 
compensated by the benefits she had in 
other respects derived from her connexion 
with this country. He also said, that the 
want of Representation was felt by the 
whole body of the people, and by many 
individuals whose feelings had induced 
them loudly to complain. The feudal 
period of the history of Scotland they 
might pass over. Certainly, in the sepa- 
rate state of that kingdom, and before the 
union of the two Crowns, we could see 
but the dawning of that intelligence, and 
that wealth, which were the groundworks 
of a free Constitution. From that period 
to the time of the Union, the condition of 
Scotland had been a matter of surprise 
and compassion to the world, and to 
Scotland herself a scene of humiliation 
and of shame. Her servile Parliament— 
her venal Statesmen—her pliant and cor- 


rupt tribunals, and her extreme acts of 


rigour to suppress discontent, which were 
yielded to without a murmur, spoke volumes 
to the historical student of the condition 
of Scotland. She had always for her 
means, and for the limits of her territory, 
more than her share of eminentindividuals. 
Scholars and warriors she possessed in 
abundance; but she had no parliamentary 
heroes—she had no champions of po- 


pular rights—she had no noble leaders of 


the people’s cause, for there did not exist 
that arena for their display, as the Con- 
stitution of the country prevented it. 
There might have been in the last stages 
of her separate existence a Fletcher of 
Saltoun, and a Lord Belhaven; though 
of these he was not a passionate admirer, 
as their zeal was national, and not popular. 
Why, even during the great outbreak and 
overflow of English liberty which threw 
down the throne, and deluged the land 
with a portentous and alarming flood, but 
which, at the same time, brought along 
with it the fertilising mould, and left the 
seeds of that harvest of liberty which we 
have reaped successfully ever since; even 
then Scotland took no part on the ground 
of civil liberty, and he could not see 
amongst those who took partin the struggle 
at that time, any other share than that 
which emanated from a gloomy fanaticism, 
and a devoted and a sincere attachment 
to their religion, And it was lamentable 
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and melancholy to see a religious people, 
whose religious education had been at- 
tended to by the Government, while they 
submitted to other oppressions quite as 
grievous, fly to arms only when their reli- 
gion was attacked. The only struggles 
made by the Covenanters was for their 
conventicles and their Bibles; and, while 
they suffered political oppressions unre- 
sisted, drew their swords at once for a 
scattered remnant and a broken covenant. 
That was a proof that, to secure tran- 
quillity and justice, political instruction 
and political freedom were wanted. ‘Then 
last came the Union with England. That 
was a bargain, but it was an ungenerous 
one; the stronger party imposing condi- 
tions that seemed not equitable on the 
weaker. It might have been expected, 
that when the two Legislatures were united, 
in order to make room for the two together, 
that a fair diminution would have been 
made in both: but it was not so, and the 
whole diminution was made on one side. 
In order to make a fair and equitable 
Union, the Legislature of both countries 
should have been reduced in proportion ; 
but while England retained her whole 513 
Members, not one-third of her Represent- 
atives were left to Scotland; and her 1.57 
Members were reduced to forty-five. He 
was not contending against the Union. 
Scotland had benefitted by having her 
interests brought under the view of the 
English Legislature, and by having them 
watched over by Members who repre- 
sented the whole kingdom. He begged 
not to be understood as defending virtual 
Representation ; but Scotland had derived 
from England, not merely the benefit of 
greater liberality of ideas, but greater 
knowledge of political rights, and more 
respect for political duties. Had the no- 
mination of the forty-five Representatives 
of Scotland been vested in a Sovereign 
possessed of uncontrolled power, or re- 
posed in the discretion of the Commander- 
in-chief of the Army, he was confident, 
that out of the many able and well- 
informed men with which Scotland fortu- 
nately abounded, the Representatives 
would have discharged their duties consci- 
entiously, and with a due and fitting 
regard to the honour and interests of their 
native country. But—and this was the 
great and crying grievance of the system 
-—the connexion between these forty-five 
thus selected, and the persons who would 
be mis-called their constituents, the sym- 
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pathy with their feelings, the knowledge 
of their wants or their wishes, would have 
been as great as that which now subsists 
between the people and the forty-five Gen- 
tlemen who had the honour of sitting in 
that House for the counties and boroughs 
of Scotland. They confer, like a gracious 
despot, the favour of their countenance 
to Scotland, and of their protection to her 
interests ; but for the discharge of those 
duties which a just system of Representa- 
tion requires, the people have no security, 
and no pledge—their resentment is not 
feared—the consequences of neglect are 
not cared for, and their gratitude neither 
hoped for norconsidered worth the slightest 
estimation. Looking back to the best 
part of the period since the Union, he 
certainly could not deny, that the Repre- 
sentatives of Scotland had been all men 
remarkable for their respectability of cha- 
racter, their intelligence, and their will- 
ingness to promote the interests of their 
country. But—and the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Robert Peel) referred to it as a matter 
of illustration the other evening—the Re- 
presentatives of Scotland, during the same 
period, bad almost wholly, from the causes 
he had already described, been of the court 
rather than whatis called the country party, 
always found supporting the Minister, and 
swelling the ranks of his majority. It was 
not, however, their want of independence, 
objectionable as that might be, which 
formed the chief ground of complaint 
against the Representatives for Scotland : 
it was their alienation from the people; it 
was the absence of all opportunity of inter- 
course—the cutting off of all the tenures 
by which the elected should be connected 
with the elector, and through which their 
Opinions on any subject of local interest 
could be brought to bear on the discretion 
of these Representatives. For full fifty 
years after the Union with England, he 
admitted that Scotland exhibited no symp- 
toms of national feeling on any subject 
except religion; and the want of an ade- 
quate Representation excited no attention 
amongst its people; but this was the re- 
sult of a state of ignorance which the ad- 
vantages of a rapidly increasing trade, and 
a more extended intercourse with other 
countries, have now sothoroughly dispelled, 
that there was scarcely a man to be found 
in Scotland who was not in some degree 
imbued with the impression, that they were 
entitled to have some portion of those pri- 
vileges which they saw in possession of the 
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oe of the other divisions of the empire. 
ut it was not so much on the growing up 
of this spirit as on the direction it had 
taken, that he rested an unanswerable 
argument for that extension of rights con- 
tained in the Bill. If he wanted an argu- 
ment of more than common weight be- 
yond that of justice and principle, it would 
be found in the growing urgency for Re- 
form, which arose from the perfect know- 
ledge of political rights, with a sense of 
the power to maintain them, which now 
pervaded the great mass of the people of 
Scotland. Beyond all that, there had, 
however, been growing up for some time a 
spirit of dissatisfaction, not applying itself 
to the Government, but, if he might say 
so, apart from the Government; a spirit 
producing opinions not in connexion with 
the Aristocracy of the land—not going 
along with it, but apart from it—manifest- 
ing itself in times of quiet by indifference, 
and in times of disturbances by open hos- 
tility. Notwithstanding all this, the 
knowledge of which was, he thought pos- 
sessed by every man in Scotland, and the 
universal demand for Reform, by which it 
betrayed its existence and extent, an hon. 
Member had declared the other evening, 
that the demand for a better system of 
Representation in Scotland was anything 
but general. He (the Lord Advocate) 
took it upon him to deny that assertion 
and to state positively, that the demand for 
Reform pervaded all classes in that coun- 
try, except those few privileged persons 
who monopolised its Representation and 
the benefits which flowed from the mo- 
nopoly; and he believed most sincerely, 
that in no part of the Empire were the 
people more sensible of the extent of their 
rights, or more determined to obtain them. 
The petitions from Scotland might en- 
able the House to form some conception 
of the feelings of the people. Scotland 
had little better than two millions of in- 
habitants; England and [reland had two 
or three and twenty, and yet the petitions 
from Scotland in favour of Reform were 
more numerous than those received from 
all the rest of the Empire put together. 
The feeling in favour of Reform was, in- 
deed, and he spoke from his own know- 
ledge, greater, deeper,severer, more settled, 
fixed and resolute, and indestructible 
among the great body of the intelligent 
and independentof the middle classes, than 
it was possible, without an opportunity of 
studying their character, or viewing the 
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traces of its existence and the circum- 
stances attending them, for the House to 
conceive. And the reason of this was ob- 
vious. They saw the current of opinion 
flowing through all classes—they knew 
the power which they possessed to give it 
effect—and they were deeply sensible 
therefore of the necessity of Reform, be- 
cause they saw the dangers of a serious 
concussion, in the event of the failure of 
their expectations, to be more alarming 
and more pregnant with mischief than 
those which might take place even in 
Birmingham or Manchester. He testified 
to this as one speaking not without know- 
ledge. He testified to it, he admitted, 
not without pain, but he testified to it as 
a matter of fact in connexion with a num- 
ber of others, of which the testimony was 
complete, that ought to have considerable 
weight over the decisions of the House. 
He would proceed, after having endea- 
voured to show the nature of the mischiev- 
ous system which had prevailed, to ex- 
plain the substance of that better system 
which he hoped to substitute in its room ; 
and to whatever criticism that system might 
be liable, or to whatever suggestions it 
might be open, he would at once set out 
by stating that any change must be for 
the better, but that the total abolition of 
all these abuses was the most desirable, 
and he was sure would prove the most satis- 
factory. He would then at once declare 
that the object of the Bill was not to take 
away any part of the system, but to take 
down the whole of it, to take it down alto- 
gether, for the whole principle of it was 
bad. He gloried in making the avowal 
that no shred or rag, no jot or tittle of it 
was to be left. Who would venture to get 
up and gravely say, that the holder ofa bit 
of parchment—that 113 persons, of whom 
perhaps not two-thirds possessed any pro- 
perty, were to usurp the rights of 100,000 
of their fellow citizens ?—that Magistrates 
re-electing each other should be allowed 
to stand between the Legislature and the 
wealth, the intelligence, and the industry 
of the community? The Bill before the 
House said, that twenty-one, or thirty-three, 
or any other number of Magistrates or of 
electors who have usurped exclusive pri- 
vileges, should no longer arrogate to them- 
selves the power of disposing of the con- 
stitutional rights of their fellow citizens, 
and, without the shadow of a pretence, 
nominating whom they pleased to repre- 
sent them in the Council of the Empire, 
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He would not then detain the House by 
going into any detailed explanation of the 
qualification proposed in the Bill. 
been already printed and made public. 
He should merely say, that some modifica- 
tions would, probably, be necessary in the 
Committee, so far as related to correspond- 
ing alterations in the English Reform Bill, 
and for the purpose of rendering its pro- 
visions more analogous to some of those 
introduced in the course of the late dis- 
cussions. The qualification was to be, 
the payment of 10/. rent by a householder. 
Proprietors of heritages of 10/. a-year 
were already proposed, and leaseholders 
for a term of sixty years, to vote for coun- 
ties. Glasgow was to have two Members ; 
and, according toa late estimate, it would 
be found that, under the new arrangement, 
there would be a constituency of 8,000 
persons. The City of Edinburgh was also 
to have two Members; Aberdeen, Dun- 
dee, Paisley, Greenock, and Leith, with 
Musselburgh and Portobello, each of them 
having more than 40,000 inhabitants, were 
to have one Member each. These, with 
some little alterations in the classification 
of the boroughs formed all the points which 
it was necessary to notice at that stage of 
the Bill. Before he concluded, he could 
not, however, abstain from saying one or 
two words with respect to an argument 
urged frequently against the English Re- 
form Bill, and which would, doubtless, be 
revived in the course of the coming debates. 
That argument was founded on the ques- 
tion of why they introduced a measure 
abounding with’ anomalies, for the pur- 
pose of merely superseding anomalies of 
another description which could not be 
suffered longer to exist. Now he con- 
ceived that hon. Gentlemen laboured un- 
der a mistake in the view they took of this 
principle, and that they seemed to forget 
the application was purely with reference 
to extreme cases. To take, for instance, 
the course pursued in the English Reform 
Bill. They disfranchised Gatton and Old 
Sarum and Midhurst, but they left in one 
schedule, places which could muster 2,000 
inhabitants, and in another, places which 
could number 4,000, giving them one or 
two Membersrespectively. If they had been 
called on for the first time to frame a new 
system, he did not mean to contend that 
they would not and should not act differ- 
ently, but in the situation in which they 
were placed it was necessary to draw a line, 
and they thought it better to cut off the ex- 
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| treme cases and those which verged on a 
| palpable absurdity as connected with any 
system of Representation. To take anil- 
lustration of another kind: in recruiting 
for the army, men might probably be found 
of full height. and strength at seventeen, 
and of good health and sound constitution 
at sixty-one ; but still it was necessary to 
take arule, and, as in the case of the bo- 
'roughs, to cast off the extremecases. He 
| had only to observe, that they made an 
| addition to the total number of Members ; 
a small one, he admitted, but it was an 
addition which could do no injury to the 
existing constituency; and by the means 
of that and the other alterations, they 
hoped to make an addition of fifty real 
Representatives on behalf of Scotland in 
the British Legislature. In order to avoid 
setting the example of going into the de- 
tails at a stage of the Bill when they were 
called on to consider the principle, he 
should abstain from saying more at present 
on that subject, and he entreated the House 
not to impede the progress of the measure 
by any objections which did not apply to 
the question of whether the Bill should be 
read then, or on that day six months. 
He moved that the Bill be then read a 
second time. 

Mr. Charles Douglas said, that in offer- 
ing his observations on the Bill now under 
discussion, he was as anxious as the noble 
and learned Lord to avoid entering into any 
details, objecting, as he did, to the princi- 
ples of the measure, so strongly as to wish 
he could induce the noble Lord to post- 
pone its second reading altogether. He 
was ready to admit, that the interest which 
the noble and learned Lord had justly de- 
scribed to exist in Scotland on the subject 
of Reform, certainly existed in a very 
powerful degree; but it was caused by 
efforts of so extraordinary a nature as to 
be calculated to mislead rather than guide 
the judgments of those who expressed so 
vehement a desire for Reform. He was 
strongly of opinion,that the correction of the 
present Representation of Scotland ought to 
be and might be, effected ina manner that 
would not, as this measure would, entirely 
disrupt and break up all the domestic ties 
and habits of the people in every county 
in Scotland. He was ready to admit, that 
great changes had taken place in the last 
fifty years in Scotland; they had changed 
from a state of poverty to one of compara- 
tive wealth—from barrenness to cultiva- 
tion—from ignorance to knowledge—and 
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lastly, though not least in importance, they 
had changed from a state of rebellion to 
one of strong and enthusiastic loyalty. But 
he could not allow of the noble Lord’s 
other statements as to the changes in the 
people of Scotland—for their reasons in 
demanding Reform were attributable to far 
other causes than those which he had so 
eloquently described. The learned Lord 
gave a much worse picture of the con- 
stituency of Scotland than the occasion 
required. He admitted that the parch- 
ment votes were an abuse and a grievance, 
and if the learned Lord had proposed, and 
it were found possible, to get rid of the 
system of separating the superiorities from 
the property, he was willing to give him 
his support. He thought that the plan of 
the learned Lord was a direct attack on the 
agriculturists, and that it would give the 
whole power of the Representation into the 
hands of the manufacturers. ‘The separa- 
tion of the counties was, in hisopinion, pecu- 
liarly objectionable. Dumbartonshire, for 
instance, which was to be united with the 
county of Bute, and to have only one 
Member, had a population greater than 
two English counties, or than fifty of the 
English boroughs which were allowed to 
retain their right of returning one and two 
Members each, He was convinced, indeed, 
that Scotland could claim at least sixty 
Members, on grounds as good as those 
which gave Members to the new boroughs 
in the manufacturing districts. If property 
in houses were to give a vote, it must be 
placed, he conceived, on a very different 
footing and different valuation. The pay- 
ment of 20J. for a house was but equal to 
102. for land, for it should be recollected 
that, in addition to all sorts of duties, 
the land of the heritor was subject to 
the payment of all the poor-rates. He 
admitted that the system of sclf-elec- 
tion among the magistracy of Scotland 
was bad, but still, the measure for remedy- 
ing it went much too far; and he con- 
sidered the danger likely to result as 
worthy of the most serious consideration, 
from the influence which the Represent- 
ation of the great towns must exercise 
over the whole body of the constituency. 
He approved of the plan of giving Repre- 
sentatives to those great towns, and if the 
present Bill went no further than that, 
he was quite willing to support it. Con- 
ceiving, however, that it went much too 
far, he would move that it be read a 
second time that day six months. 
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Mr. Ramsey declared, that the Bill was, 
in his opinion, too sweeping, and decidedly 
revolutionary. Gyeat stress had been laid 
on the general demand for Reform put 
forth in the petitions from Scotland, and 
at the late elections, but he contended, that 
both the one and the other were the work 
of individuals, and that the elections had 
not been carried on in that straightforward 
manner which would enable them to judge 
of the real sentiments of the people. He was 
far from being one of those who were op- 
posed to all Reform in the Representation 
of Scotland. An extension of the elective 
franchise was, to acertain degree, and 
with reference to large towns, in his opin- 
ion, desirable ; but he trusted the House 
would pause before they went to the extent 
to which the Bill under consideration would 
carry them. For himself, he spoke with- 
out any reference to party considerations. 
He was wholly independent of party, and 
was quite ready to support whatever Minis- 
ters appeared to him best to support the 
interests of his country. 

Mr. Gillon observed, that in claiming 
for a short time the attention of the House, 
he would not enter upon the general ques- 
tion of Reform, after the very long and 
fatiguing discussion it had undergone in 
this Parliament and the last, but would 
confine himself as closely as possible to 
that branch of it which affected Scotland. 
Allusions had been made to the riots which 
had taken place in Scotland during the 
elections, And what were they after all? 
A few stones thrown—a very common oc- 
currence at elections. A few noisy de- 
monstrations of feeling in other parts of 
the country. He would ask, had nothing 
been done to provoke those riots by the in- 
judicious conduct of the authorities, and 
the improper introduction of military force 
insultingly paraded before the people? 
Instead of wondering at this trifling effer- 
vescence, his only astonishment was, as is 
stated by one of the most talented news- 
papers of the day, that a state of things so 
revolting to common sense had not pro- 
duced, on an occasion like this, an ebulli- 
tion of popular fury in every part of the 
country. The people of Scotland had 
been always deemed a highly educated, 
intelligent people, and were any proof 
wanting of this, it was, that the close corpo- 
rations of Scotland had, on the present oc- 
casion, by a large majority, returned men 
of liberal principles, and alive to the signs 
of the times, whereas the close boroughs of 
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England had returned men wedded and 
pledged to every ancient abuse, to every 
vilecorrupt system which had impoverished 
and disgraced the country; the light of 
reason had penetrated the murky cloud of 
northern darkness, and the necessity for 
Reform had reached even that beau zdeal 
of a boroughmonger’s imagination — the 
constituency of Scotland. The House 
had been told in the last Parliament, that 
the people of Scotland were indifferent to 
Reform, and this declaration had proceeded 
from the Member for the capital; but that 
hon. Member had only proved how little 
he was acquainted with the wishes of the 
city he was said to represent. It might be 
very true,that the Town Council of Edin- 
burgh were indifferent, nay, averse to 
Reform, and the late election had proved 
that a great majority of them were still so. 
This was not tobe wondered at, considering 
the many snug jobs they had been enabled 
to share in. He did not mean to impute any 
thing improper to the present Magistrates 
of Edinburgh, with some of whom he was 
well acquainted, and whom he highly re- 
speeted. He was sure if they were to job, 
it would be for their city not for them- 
selves. This was a more excusable species 
of jobbing, but this had not been the case 
in the royal burghs of Scotland. He 
ventured to say, that the history of the 
royal burghs of Scotland presented a scene 
of corruption, petty tyranny, fraud, and 
demoralization, both in their elections and 
their municipal government, unexampled 
in any other part of the kingdom, and 
barely credible to those not acquainted 
with the facts and the pitiable results. 
He begged toask hon.Members acquainted 
with the subject, if almost all the burghs 
of Scotland, with funds originally more 
than sufficient for carrying on their affairs, 
were not now deeply in debt—if their funds 
had not been wasted in the most absurd 
and useless litigations, and in grants to 
the Magistrates themselves and their crea- 
tures? Nor could any one be surprised 
that it was so, when they sawa body of 
men mecting at the end of each year to 
carry on the farce of self-election; and 
that even the small infusion of popular 
opinion in the Town Councils, from the 
Representatives of the Trades, was con- 
trolled fby a power in the self-elected to 
strike out one, two, or more from the list 
presented to them. When it was con- 
sidered that these men were irresponsible 
for their conduct, and held their places in 
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defiance of every dictate of reason and 
common sense, what could be expected ? 
He spoke warmly on this subject, because 
he had too lamentable a picture of this fact 
before his eyes, in what had occurred in a 
burgh he had now the honour to represent, 
not to feel warmly on the subject. He 
wished for a general measure of Reform, 
because in a Reformed Parliament we must 
immediately follow up that first step by 
burgh Reform, which the people of Scot- 
land might in vain have called for toa 
Parliament as rotten as those who sent 
them? He begged to thank the noble 
Lord who had introduced this measure, 
and the learned Lord Advocate for Scot- 
land on behalf of the burghs of Scotland, 
and to tell him, that this was one of the 
tangible and practical benefits that must 
ensue from the carrying it. He did not 
mean to press this subject at present, but 
he pledged himself in a future Session, or, 
should he have the honour of a seat ina 
future Parliament, to bring forward or 
support a wholesome system of burgh 
Reform. He asked again, could there be 
a stronger proof, were any wanting, of the 
necessity of Reform in the Scotch system 
of Representation, than the facts of the 
late Edinburgh election, when seventeen 
self-elected individuals—at least the great 
majority of them were so—succeeded in 
forcing a Representative on the inhabitants 
of that metropolis against the wishes of 
ninety-nine out of a hundred of them? 
Having said thus much, he begged to offer 
his humble testimony to the upright and 
independent conduct and public spirit 
generally of the Town Councils of Scot- 
land at the late election; men who, from 
their station in life, might have been sup- 
posed to be the most biassed to the old 
system, by which they had been in the 
habit of receiving direct personal advan- 
tage. With a generosity worthy of the 
country which gave them birth, they de- 
clared themselves ready to sacrifice all 
personal or corporate considerations on 
the altar of their country, in vcting for a 
measure now so imperatively called for. 
Had the freeholders of Scotland, men ina 
high sphere of life, and supposed to be 
better educated than the Town Councils, 
evinced an equal liberality, the returns from 
that country would have been more credit- 
able than they were. But seeing, as who 
could not see, the blindness and tenacity 
of Princes and Potentates, could they 
wonder that Scotch lairds, generally 
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necessitous, and hungry after places and 
pensions, should stick closely to the system 
by which they had hitherto so largely and 
exclusively profited ? He would now only 
observe, that if the Scotch burgh system 
was bad, that of the county Representation 
rivalled it in absurdity—a franchise not 
depending on property, for it was more 
frequently disjoined from than united to 
it; confined to a most limited and inade- 
quate constituency, and participating in all 
the barbarisms of feudal institutions. What 
had been the result of all this? Why 
that the Scotch Members had been gene- 
rally a nonentity in that House. He could 
not suppose this had arisen because men 
of greater talent could not be found, but 
because men of talent hated and detested 
the system of jobbing it was necessary to 
pursue. And here he could not resist 
relating an anecdote of a Scotch county 
Member, which afforded a pretty good 
specimen of the lot with some honorable 
exceptions. Of this gentleman it was said 
—and he begged to add that he was a 
staunch supporter of Mr. Pitt and _ his 
policy—that his invariable rule was, never 
to be present at a debate or absent at a 
division—and that he had only once, in 
his long political life, ventured to vote 
according to his conscience, and that he 
found on that occasion he had voted wrong. 
Call you this a Representative, or a Dele- 
gate, or what? He would undertake to 
make as good a one any day out of a 
bundle of straw. He trusted he might be 
permitted to allude to what had fallen 
on a previous evening from the hon. 
member for Nairne, when he rather pre- 
maturely introduced the subject of the 
Scotch Bill. The hon. Member had told 
the House that the farmers of Scotland 
were averse to the measure of his Majesty’s 
Government. He did not know how the 
hon. Member had got that information. 
The farmers of East Lothian, the greatest 
agricultural district of Scotland, had peti- 


tioned for it—the farmers in his part of 


the country had shown no aversion to it; 
and he had since met a friend of his, a 
very large northern proprietor, who said 
he had not met a man of any description 
in the north who was not favourable to it. 
And as the leasehold votes were to be 
given, and most properly so, in England, 
surely, for the sake of that uniformity, 
which Gentlemen on the other side con- 
tended for, it would not be denied to the 
yeomanry of Scotland-—a body of men so 
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intelligent, and, he would add, so loyal, 
that he did not hesitate to say they were 
as fit to judge of what was good for their 
interests as any Member of the House. It 
was really difficult to know how to meet 
the arguments of Gentlemen on the other 
side—they blamed this Bill in the gross, 
because it established too great an uni- 
formity of voting ; and they then pulled it 
to pieces in detail, because it was not 
uniform enough. They said, why was 
there not a 40s. franchise in the counties 
of Scotland as it prevailed in England ? 
He himself had no objection to a 40s. 
franchise—the Representation could not be 
made too popular; but would this please 
the hon. Gentleman who pointed out the 
inconsistency ? He would say, that the 
rottenest borough now about to be disfran- 
chised in England was not more in need 
of amendment than the Scotch counties ; 
the traffic in votes went on, not for money, 
perhaps, but for place and emolument. 
He supposed he should be told how much 
Scotland had flourished since the Union, 
and that, therefore, its system must be 
excellent ; but he contended that Scotland 
had flourished, not in consequence of, but 
in spite of, her system of representation ; 
and something was to be ascribed to the 
infusion of some portion of popular ingre- 
dients from the Union with England, 
where, with all the rotten boroughs, there 
were not half so many defects—so many 
glaring absurdities—such a decided want 
of all that constituted representation—as 
prevailed in Scotland. He repeated what 
he had said on a previous occasion, that, 
however he might wish that Ministers 
might find it consistent with their arrange- 
ments to give additional Members to Scot- 
land, he must ever regard this, and he was 
sure his countrymen did so too, as a great 
and magnificent boon, as giving them not 
five but fifty Members at once ; for he defied 
any man to prove that Scotland had, 
hitherto, been represented at all, or that 
her energies had not been cramped and 
deadened, instead of being fostered and 
cherished by her system of representation. 
On the minor details of the Bill he did 
not mean to enlarge now, but he would 
take the liberty of expressing freely his 
Opinion in the Committee, though hon. 
Gentlemen called him a delegate. The 
principle of the Bill should have his warm- 
est support, more especially as putting an 
end to the system of voting in counties, 
and certainly without compensation, which 
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he hoped he should never hear urged 
again, after the very able and eloquent 
refutation of that doctrine by the hon. 
member for Calne. When last in Scot- 
land, he had mingled much and often 
with the people of all classes—he had 
attended meetings consisting of many 
thousands of his countrymen, and he had 
found them all actuated but by one spirit 
—the most devoted loyalty to their King 
-—the hearty approbation of the measure 
of Reform submitted by his Majesty’s 
Government—and the most thorough dis- 
like to the boroughmongering faction, who 
would rivet more firmly the chains that 
already gall us to the quick. They hail 
this as the commencement of a new era 
of economy in the administration of affairs, 
and as giving them some voice in the 
election of those who impose their burthens, 
the main end of all representation. He 
rejoiced to think, that it had been admitted 
on the other side of the House, that the 
Government of the country had been 
somewhat expensive. This was, no doubt, 
a very soft and decorous mode of express- 
ing what he would characterize as _profli- 
gate extravagance, and contempt both for 
the wishes and interests of the country. 
And here was another of the practical 
goods arising from Reform. Had our 
burthens not gone on increasing? And 
what security had we in the integrity of a 
Parliament, the nominees of individuals, 
that our funds should not again be equally 
and scandalously wasted in carrying on 
long and unjust wars against the liberties 
of mankind, or in pampering those minions 
of Government, who, while suffered to riot 
in luxury and ease, cared not for the groans 
or sufferings of their countrymen, When 
the Members of that House—Representa- 
tives he would not call them—were not 
amenable for their conduct to their con- 
stituents, there was but little encourage- 
ment to hope that frugality would be the 
order of the day. He hailed this measure 
of Reform, especially as introducing into 
his native country a better system of 
representation, founded not on ideal pos- 
session of paper votes separated from real 
property, not on the disgusting system of 
close and self-elected corporations, but on 
the property and intelligence of the 
country ; he trusted, that with this extend- 
ed constituency, well-informed, and full of 
loyalty and patriotism as he knew his 
countrymen to be, that hereafter Members 
for Scotland would be something better 
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than non-entities, which they had too 
generally been in the House; and that in 
appealing to their constituents, they would 
to secure their votes, use some argument 
more worthy of themselves and _ their 
country, than this hitherto too general 
one—* that they were ready to inflict on 
their country any burthen, however gall- 
ing, or make their votes subservient to the 
carrying of any job of the Minister of the 
day.” This might seem strong language, 
but he assured the House it was the lan- 
guage and feeling of the great majority of 
his countrymen, who had been maligned 
by being called indifferent to Reform. If 
they had at any time appeared less zealous 
in the cause of Reform, it was because 
hope had given place to sullen despair ; 
they loved their King, and respected the 
institutions and laws of their country and, 
detested revolution ; but after the flagrant 
case of East Retford, what hope had they 
at that time, that, by constitutional means, 
they were to arrive ata correction of the 
manifold abuses of the representative part 
of the Constitution? Hon. Members on 
both sides of the House had spoken of 
their bekef, from local knowledge, in a 
reaction having taken place on this import- 
ant subject. He was bound to express 
his deep conviction, that in Scotland no 
such reaction had taken place. As in 
that country Reform was most required, 
in consequence of the existence of abuses, 
so there the feeling in its favour was the 
strongest—the most deeply rooted: he 
could not quote a stronger instance of that 
deep-rooted feeling than in the transac- 
tions that took place at the election for 
the county of Stirling. When the result 
of the votes of the freeholders of that 
county was announced to the assembled 
multitude who had left the town, that 
they might not be accused of endeavour- 
ing to dictate or overawe, what then took 
place? Instead of breaking into noisy 
and riotous expressions of disapprobation, 
they reversed the flags which they had 
carried in honour of their generous and be- 
loved Monarch, and in mute and mournful 
procession left the field. This silence spoke 
more loudly than ten thousand tongues. 
Were these men to be easily turned aside 
from the settled purpose of their minds by 
a change of Administration, or protracted 
delay to the accomplishment of their 
hopes? The memory of their noble an- 
cestors—the sense of their own wrongs, 
a too strong to be easily obliterated. 
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You might as well go stand upon the’ 
beach and bid the tide to bate its | 


usual height, as by protracted debates on | 
the minor details of the Bill, or even by | 
holding up to their view as ranged against | 
them the august body of the Aristocracy, 
for whom they naturally entertained the | 


most sincere respect, expect to shake the 
firm resolve of an enlightened and united 
people. 

Sir George Warrender complimented 
his hon. friend who had spoken last but 
one on the talent which he had exhibited, 


but he could not agree with him as to the | 


general state of feeling in Scotland with 
respect to Reform. For himself, he cer- 
tainly felt obliged to unsay much of what 


he had said upon the subject in March last. | 


Whatever shafts of ridicule might be 
directed against him for this declaration, | 
he trusted that the House would do him | 
the justice to believe, that the change pro- | 
ceeded from honourable and honest mo- 
tives. On a former occasion he had ex- 
pressed his opinion, that the people of 


Scotland, and particularly the inhabitants | 
of the metropolis, if not hostile to any | 


Parliamentary Reform, were at least in- 
different to it. After the firebrand of the | 


English Bill had been thrown amongst | 


them, however, there was a change; and | 
he believed that there now did exist in 
Scotland an earnest desire for the adop- 


tion of the measure of Reform. Such. 


being the case, he was ready to abandon | 
those rights which he felt he must aban- | 
don. But why was he ready to abandon 
them? To secure the tranquillity and in- 
terests of his country. He confessed this 
might appear strange in him who had 
formerly used such strong language, and 
even characterized the measure as one of 
spoliation. The state of Scotland now, 
and of its present feeling, would be his 
best apology for the change of sentiment 
he confessed he had undergone. He had, 
however, been always so far a Reformer as 
to feel the expediency of admitting all 
great, rising, and aspiring interests into 
the Representation, from which an older 
and more restricted policy had excluded 


them. As for the English Reform Bill, he | 


had felt it to be his duty to oppose it in 
all its stages; although in so doing he 
had run counter to all considerations of 
private friendship and attachment—a 
proof, he hoped, that he was not actuated 
by any undue motives. He certainly 


thought, that an increase of the Members | 
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for Scotland would be beneficial to that 
| country; and he should vote for the se- 
cond reading of the Scottish Bill, be- 
| cause he did not apprehend any danger to 
| Scotland from the measure; whereas he 
had voted against the second reading of 
_ the English Bill, because he did apprehend, 
at that time, and he still apprehended 
danger to England from the measure. As 
to the details of the Bill, he should state 
his objections to several of them when the 
Bill went into a Committee; and espe- 
cially to the proposed marriage of certain 
districts and counties, the banns of which 
_had been forbidden by all hands in 
Scotland. There were various enactments, 
however, of which he approved ; in par- 
‘ticular that by which the eldest sons of 
| Peers of Scotland, who were now pre- 
cluded, were admitted into the House. 
To other parts of the Bill he could not 
| consent ; yet it was capable of being so 
remodelled and improved in the Com- 
| mittee, as to recommend itself to those 
who might object to it in its present state. 
He, therefore, should give his assent to 
'the second reading of the Bill, reserving 
his objections till it was in Committee. 
He had heard nothing from the learned 
Lord which made him suppose that the 
accession of members to the Representa- 
tion of Scotland was to be limited to five. 
If his Majesty’s Government would con- 
sent to add a further accession of five 


_more Members, he was sure nothing would 
tend so much to increase the popularity 
‘of the measure in Scotland. 

| Mr. Keith Douglas thought it would be 
-inexpedient to vote against the second 
reading of the Bill; because that would 
be to imply that they were against all 
Reform. Unless they gave the people of 
Scotland the opportunity of seeing, from 
the discussions in the Committee, what it 
_was proposed to do, he did not think that 
they would be satisfied. In one remark 
of the learned Lord he could not concur, 
namely, that there had been a great sepa- 
ration of feeling between the higher and 
lower classes in Scotland. He believed 
there was no such separation. On the 
contrary, it was a sort of complaint that 
there was a peculiar mutual kindness sub- 
sisting between his countrymen, ‘This, 
therefore, was not one of those reasons 
on which the change of Representation 
could be founded. The circumstances of 
Scotland, its vast improvement during the 
last fifty or sixty years, in comparison 
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with England, and with other of our 
distant possessions, showed that the state 
of its Representation was no bar to the 
intellect of the country; yet a growing 
feeling had extended itself before this 
Bill was submitted to the country, that 
additional Representation should be given 
to the great towns. As compared with 
what had been done for England by the 
Bill that had just been passed, he did not 
think that this Bill was any boon to 
Scotland, as the Lord Advocate had sup- 
posed it to be. ‘The learned Lord had 
said, that Scotland had had the worst of 
the Union; if so, it was the duty of the 
learned Lord; in laying down the rules 
that were to be their guidance in future, 
to improve the relative condition of 
Scotland as compared with England. He 
had not done so in this Bill, and he 
would be giving no benefit to Scotland 
unless a very considerable number more of 
members was given to that country than 
what she now possessed. With the ex- 
ception of Members given to a few large 
towns in Scotland, there was no increase 
whatever. Under these circumstances, he 
thought that justice had not been done to 
Scotland; and he declared, that if this 
Bill was to pass, it must undergo a very 
serious alteration in that respect. For 
himself, he certainly would not consent to 
pass the Bill, until several alterations had 
been made in it, so as to give Scotland 
her fair share in the Representation of the 
United Kingdom. 

Mr. Robert Ferguson, said, that the hon. 
Member who had just sat down, was mis- 
taken as to the wishes of Scotland upon 
this Reform Bill. What they wanted 
was—not a mere increase of the number 
of their Representatives—but such a 
change of system as would secure them 
an independent constituency. They de- 
sired to have the advantages that would 
be afforded by the means of making an 
independent return of their Members, an 
advantage which as yet they had never 
had. When the learned Lord said, that 
Scotland had the worst of the Union, he 
meant—not that Scotland had not Mem- 
bers enough given her, but that the means 
of obtaining an independent constituency 
were not secured. That disadvantage was 
now to be compensated, and an indepen- 
dent constituency created. He had always 
hoped to see the time when Scotland 
would be able to return Members inde- 
pendently; and he believed that the mo- 
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ment had now arrived. In that respect 
the Union had done no good to Scotland, 
but it had drawn a thorn from the side of 
England. All the advantage had, there- 
fore, been with England, but now he hoped 
that the system of ruling Scotland by 
patronage would be at an end, and that 
Scotland would enjoy the benefits of 
which it had hitherto been deprived. 
The system under which Scotland had 
been governed had degraded its political 
character. They had often heard from the 
mouths of English gentlemen the expres- 
sion of Scotch jobs, and he believed that it 
was well warranted. A system of corrup- 
tion the most gross had hitherto prevailed 
there, and had, he repeated, degraded the 
political character of the people. That 
blot had, however, been now wiped away 
by the honest and honourable enthusiasm 
which the people there had lately mani- 
fested in favour of Reform. His standing 
there wasa proof of that enthusiasm and 
of its purity. He had been returned by the 
Corporation of the town he represented, 
because they were wise and honest enough 
to see that the property in elections which 
they had hitherto possessed was inconsist- 
ent with the true independence and hap- 
piness of their country. He denied that 
there was in Scotland any dislike towards 
the higher orders; and he asserted most 
positively, that the Scotch entertained, as 
they had always done, a strong feeling of 
attachment towards their superiors. The 
spirit now raised in Scotland was not that 
of a turbulent insurbodination, but of a 
desire to obtain those political rights of 
which the mass of the people, notwith- 
standing their intelligence and industry, 
had hitherto been deprived. The higher 
orders would always be able to keep up 
their proper influence in the country, but 
they must keep it up by kindness and 
good conduct; the repellent system, on 
the contrary, was fraught with vexation 
and mischief to those who had recourse to 
it. Their English and Irish brethren had 
long held out the hand of friendship to 
Scotland, on the score of her hospitality; 
he trusted they would now be able to do so 
on the score of her political independence 
and her constitutional liberty. 

Colonel Lindsay complimented the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down, on the 
speech he had just delivered ; but could 
not agree with him in the opinions he had 
expressed. He knew the course that his 
constituents would pursue towards him, 
T2 
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for the opposition he should give this 
Bill; he knew that they would elect an- 
other in his stead; but that would not 
deter him from doing his duty. He had 
ever been the advocate of reform where 
abuses had been pointed out, and where 
the remedy was shewn; but that was not 
the reason why he should support this 
Bill, which he thought was fraught with 
mischief. Upon that principle he had 
supported the government of the Duke of 
Wellington, who was not opposed to Re- 
form, but was only opposed to speculative 
notions of Reform. The last Ministers 
had done many things deserving the 
thanks of the people, especially in the re- 
duction of taxes; but in contrast with 
them, the present Ministers had done no- 
thing. If the poor of that country were 
to be supplied with what they wanted, and 
the condition of the lower orders was to 
‘be bettered by this Bill, he should support 
it; but as it was not proved to him that the 
Bill would have any such effect, he should 
oppose it. He asked the stranger who 
had visited Scotland, whether the rich 
man there did not live upon his property ? 
and whether he did not bestow a portion 
of the blessings he had received for him- 
self upon others ? whether it was not true 
that the people there were among the best 
agriculturists of the day? that they taught 
the principles of it to others? that the 
lower orders were happy, contented and 
grateful? that the law in that country was 
fairly and justly administered ? that the 
people were moral—that their religion, 
though primitive in its forms, was respect- 
able? who, then, could deny that that 
country was happy? that it was most 
flourishing ? that all the blessings of Hea- 
ven were showered upon it? that these 
blessings were the consequences of that 
Constitution under which they had long 
and happily lived? He objected to this 
Bill, that by its provisions respecting the 
10/. householders, it would throw all the 
power into the hands of the manufac- 
turers. The farmers were, in many places, 
few and scattered, and they would be 
overpowered by the influence thus given 
to the 10/. householders. He objected to 
it besides, that it put an unconstitutional 
power into the hands of Sheriffs of coun- 
ties, with respect to the registration of 
voters. He maintained also, that this Bill 
did not give a fair proportion of Members 
to Scotland, considering the wealth and 
population of that country. The propor- 
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tion had been long settled, and being al- 
tered, as it was now proposed to be, the 
Articles of Union were violated; while, at 
the same time, justice was not done to 
Scotland. He maintained that the main 
principles of this Reform measure were 
cruel and unjust to Scotland, depriving 
her, as it did, of any thing like a propor- 
tionate share in the Representation of the 
empire, according to her population, which 
the noble Lord had put forward as one of 
the leading principles on which they were 
to legislate. When such boroughs as 
Malton, with 4,005, and Monmouth, with 
4,100 inhabitants, were to send two Mem- 
bers to Parliament, was it just to Scotland, 
that some of her populous and wealthy 
counties were to send half a Member each ? 
He did not deny that the people of Scot- 
land were now desirous of having Reform 
in those places where the franchise was 
to be extended to 10/. householders, and 
where new Members were to be given. 
They were desirous now of getting it, be- 
cause it had been promised them, and it 
was the character of his countrymen, 
never to give up their claim to any thing 
respecting which they had obtained a pro- 
mise. But he denied that they had sought 
or wished for Reform, until it was offered 
them by his Majesty’s Government, and 
recommended to them as a benefit, which 
he believed it would never prove. The 
hon. Member then read a list of the peti- 
tions presented from Scotland, for Reform, 
in eachof the years, from 1820, downwards. 
In several of those years there were none, 
and in others, only one or two. In the 
year 1828, and 1829, there were none; 
and in the beginning of 1831, after the 
excitement created by the acts of the Go- 
vernment, there were 129. What did 
this prove but that the people, until ex- 
cited by the Government, were contented 
with the system under which they lived, 
and desired no change? He should have 
been ready to support a moderate and 
temperate measure, if such a one had been 
proposed, under the circumstances, but 
to go from one system to the extreme of 
another at once was an experiment to 
which he would not consent. A moderate 
quantity of wine might be a good thing, 
but to get intoxicated was the reverse. 
In fact, there was no good quality under 
the sun that did not become a fault if 
carried to excess. Generosity carried too 
far became extravagance—economy be- 
came parsimony -——-courage, rashness— 
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caution, timidity—religion, fanaticism— 
and even liberty became licentiousness ; 
and this was the point to which this Bill 
would lead. He opposed this measure 
on that account, and because he thought 
that this change was only the precursor 
to other and greater changes. Last night 
the Constitution of England had been 
ejected from the doors of that House by 
a majority of the Commons of England— 
a Constitution in the plenitude of its 
vigour, in the height of its excellence, 
now purer and more free from corruption 
than ever it had been; it had been cast 
forth, to adopt the base, wretched, new- 
born, deformed, offspring of his Majesty’s 
Ministers; he had almost said, the off- 
spring of a body of reckless men. He 
must expect that the same fate would 
attend the Constitution of Scotland. To 
conclude, he should borrow the words of 
another, which more elegantly expressed 
his feelings than his own words might do. 
He would quote the sentiments of Mr. 
Canning on a like occasion. In the con- 
cluding part of his speech on the question 
of Reform, in the year 1822, he said, 
“ Although I presume not to think that 
the noble Lord (Lord John Russell) will 
give any weight to observations or warn- 
ings of mine, yet on this, probably the 
last, opportunity, which I shall have of 
raising my voice on the question of Par- 
liamentary Reform, while I conjure the 
House to pause before it consents to 
adopt the proposition of the noble Lord, 
I cannot help conjuring the noble Lord 
himself to pause before he again presses 
it on the country. If, however, he shall 
persevere, and if his perseverance shall 
be successful, and if the result of that 
success shall be such as I cannot help 
apprehending, his be the triumph to have 
precipitated those results; be mine the 
consolation that, to the utmost and latest 
of my power, I opposed them.” * 

Mr. Charles Grant was happy to find 
that the Bill had been discussed with so 
much temper and moderation. He viewed 
the measure as one of vast importance to 
Scotland, where the impression for a long 
time had been felt, that some change must 
take place in the state of the Representa- 
tion there. The people of that country, 
in fact, regarded Reform to be so indis- 
pensable, and believed the government of 





* See Hansard’s Debates (New Series), vol. 
Vie Pp 136, 
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the country to have been so long con- 
vinced of that necessity, that they could 
attribute the delay to nothing but the 
apprehension that the call for a Scotch, 
would necessarily invite to a discussion of 
the merits of an English Reform. Scot- 
land was at present actually without a 
Representation, for those who were called 
the Representatives of the people there, 
were in no way responsible to the people, 
nor elected by them. He claimed for 
Scotland, therefore, the right of Repre- 
sentation—the right which had been de- 
nied to that country upon the pretence 
that the people were not free enough to 
be released from the trammels of exclusion 
and monopoly, which were added to the 
other bonds by which they were distin- 
guished from the rest of the empire. The 
effects of exclusion and monopoly were 
known to be injurious to commercial traffic 
in which individuals were concerned, and 
why should they not operate in a bane- 
ful manner when applied politically and 
against a whole nation? Some hon. 
Members had spoken of the Scotch Bill 
as if they feared that it would break down 
the English Constitution. He did not 
see how the Scotch Bill could have any 
effect, except that of giving additional 
vigour to the English Constitution, by 
more closely rivetting the connection be- 
tween the two countries. Jt was quite 
impossible that a reciprocity of advantages 
could arise, when in one country there was 
not the shadow of a Representation. The 
Bill would, however, remedy the inequality 
which established a line of demarcation 
so unfavourable to Scotland. It was 
with pride he stated, that in no country 
did the several classes of the people blend 
together in a more harmonious manner 
than in Scotland. It was, indeed, de- 
lightful to see feelings which sprung from 
very different sources mix together, and 
prove mutually beneficial. Being con- 
nected with Scotland, he felt proud in 
acknowledging the virtues of the Scotch 
people, and must call upon the House to 
say whether it was possible to deny any 
longer, to a population remarkable for 
learning, industry, and great commercial 
spirit and exertion, the rights of the Con- 
stitution. He was convinced, for his part, 
that the Government durst not any longer 
withhold from the Scotch the rights which 
they claimed so reasonably, and, at the 
same time, so warmly. The boon would, 
without doubt, more closely knit together 
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the different classes of the community, 
whereas the refusal of it would constitute 
between the two countries a barrier which 
ought never to exist. Above all, he would 
impress upon the House the necessity of 
giving the boon cordially, generously, and 
graciously. 

Sir George Clerk was glad that the 
House had had the benefit of hearing 
again the eloquence of the right hon, Gen- 
tleman, after so Jong an interval of silence 
on his part. He had been curious to hear 
the right hon. Gentleman explain the 
grounds upon which he supported that 
Reform against which he had so often 
the happiness of dividing with the right 
hon. Gentleman. But in the midst of all 
the right hon. Gentleman’s declamation, 
and the talent with which he never 
failed to address the House, he had given 
no reason whatever for the measure, ex- 
cepting that which all the supporters of 
the English Bill had given for it, namely, 
that the people willed it. He denied that 
any other reason could be given, and ap- 


pealed to the condition of the people of 


Scotland as a proof that no extensive 
change was required in that country. 
When they were told so much of the evils 
of the representative system in Great 
Britain, as resulting from the theoretic 
defects of our Constitution, it might be 
fair and reasonable to look at that part of 
the empire where such defects were worst, 
and to ask whether they had produced the 
worst results in the condition of the peo- 
ple. But what was the fact? If they 
looked to the moral and social condition 
of the people of Scotland, it would be 
found, that in their intelligence, their 
habits of industry, and in the general dif- 
fusion of comfort amongst them, they were 
the most favoured portion of the empire. 
Was it, then, upon speculative grounds 
alone that they were to abandon a system, 
under which the state of the people, the 
great and crowning object of all good go- 
vernment, had been brought about? They 
were, indeed, at first told that this measure 
would not change the Constitution; that 
it was only intended to restore it. In the 
Jate debates, that position had been very 
much avoided, if not abandoned; but it 
was left for the learned Lord Advocate of 
Scotland to throw off the mask, and boldly 
declare, that it was the intention of his 
Majesty’s Ministers not to leave one single 
vestige of the system under which the 
country had most umdeniably attained to 
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unexampled greatness and prosperity. He 
regretted that the learned Lord should 
have so vehemently attacked the system 
by which he had found his way into Par- 
liament. But whatever might be the evils 
of the existing state of the Representation 
of Scotland, they were not very likely to 
be remedied by the measure of his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers, who did not appear to have 
any other motive for bringing it forward, 
than that the people required it—a motive 
which seemed to be quite sufficient, with- 
out any reference to political exigency, 
Scotland, notwithstanding all that had 
been said, had her landed interest ade- 
quately and ably represented; but this 
Bill would utterly ruin the interests of the 
small landed proprietors, and throw them 
into a state of comparative vassalage. It 
would, no doubt, be desirabie to prevent a 
strong line of demarcation from being 
drawn between the countries; still it was 
impossible, from the different nature of 
the property in both, to establish a pre- 
cisely similar state of Representation in 
each ; and the violent method proposed by 
Ministers was calculated not only to shut 
out persons having the necessary acquire- 
ments for the Representation, but to place 
the small resident proprietors of land as 
completely under the dominion of indivi- 
duals as ever was the constituency of the 
boroughs in schedule A. Such a result 
would tend to diminish the interest which 
these proprietors felt in doing good to the 
community. He hoped the hon, and 
learned member for Kerry had considered 
the fact, that Scotland was subject to nu- 
merous evils whilst she enjoyed a local 
legislature under the dominion of the 
English Government, but that a new era 
of prosperity and happiness dawned upon 
her as soon as the legislatures of the two 
countries were united. There existed in 
Scotland, as there still existed in Ireland, 
a feeling of jealousy and hostility towards 
those who had been mainly instrumental 
in bringing about the Union ; but this feel- 
ing soon died away, and when the Pre- 
tender landed in Scotland, he found so 
little appearance of a desire to repeal the 
Union on the part of the people of that 
country, that he erased from his proclama- 
tion a clause which referred to that mea- 
sure. The prosperity of Scotland, from 
the Union up to the present moment, had 
progressively inceased, though it had made 
more rapid strides of late years, particu- 
larly since the conclusion of the American 
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War. He was most anxious to adhere 
strictly to the recommendation of the Lord 
Advocate, to reserve all considerations on 
the details of the Bill until it got into 
Committee. At the same time, he knew 
it was extremely difficult to urge any thing 
in favour of the Scotch system of Repre- 
sentation on the minds of those who had 
always, until very lately considered the 


English Constitution as alone worthy of 


imitation. The English system of Repre- 
sentation, too, though so long admired, 
had been so much remodelled and altered 
by the Bill which had lately passed that 
House, that he could not expect that any 
arguments of his could induce the House 
to deal with the Representation of Scot- 
land with a more unsparing hand. Al- 
though all corporate rights, however, were 
to be put an end to in England; and al- 
though he should admit the practicability 
and expediency of giving the right of 
voting to 101. householders in all the bo- 
roughs in Scotland ; yet he must contend, 
that the plan for the county Representa- 
tion would not be beneficial to that coun- 
try. Although it was pretended that it 
would give additional weight to the agricul- 
tural interest—and he admitted that there 
could not be a more intelligent, independ- 
ent, and respectable class of persons, than 
those to whom it was proposed to give the 
right of voting for counties in Scotland— 
yet he douhted whether the tenantry or 
the landlords would be benefitted by the 
proposed extension of the franchise. He 
feared they would find, as was well ob- 
served by the hon. Baronet, the member 
for Hertfordshire (Sir John Sebright), with 
regard to the English county Representa- 
tion, that there might be conflicts between 
landlord and tenant as to the manner in 
which the franchise should be exercised, 
little productive of that harmony and good 
will which, he was bound tosay, had hither- 
to subsisted between landlord and tenantin 
Scotland. He was glad to find, that the 
right hon. the President of the Board 
of Control (Mr. Charles Grant) had borne 
out his hon. friend behind him, who 
had denied the accuracy of the state- 
ment of the Lord Advocate that the minds 
of the lower orders in Scotland were 
alienated from their superiors. He (Sir 
George Clerk) had heard this assertion 
of the Lord Advocate with astonishment, 
for he believed no such feeling existed. 
The hon. Baronet (Sir George Warrender) 
had referred to the feeling in Scotland in 
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favour of Reform. He admitted that the 
feeling prevailed to a great extent during 
the late general election, and it would 
have surprised him if that feeling had not 
existed, considering the great pains taken 
to excite it. He believed, however, that 
the feeling would subside as rapidly as it 
had grown up, and that the people of 
Scotland would soon return to that state 
of political feeling in which they had 
been for so many years past. He was of 
opinion, that as so great an alteration was 
proposed in the general system of Repre- 
sentation, a larger number of Represent- 
atives ought to be given to Scotland. His 
Majesty’s Government it appeared, were 
induced to resist this proposition, for fear of 
creating jealousy in England; but if so 
reasonable a proposition was acceded to, 
it would be most gratefully received, If 
there was the slightest chance of any 
amelioration or alteration in the Bill, he 
might be induced to concur with those 
who said they were unwilling to vote 
against the second reading, because they 
thought the present system of Represent- 
ation in Scotland did require some amend- 
ment. His Majesty’s Government, how- 
ever, gave no encouragement that they 
would assent to any amendments in the 
Bill; and the majorities on the English 
Bill proved how hopeless it was, to bring 
forward any case, however good, in a 
Committee, when his Majesty’s Ministers 
had previously made up their minds on 
it. No person who knew anything of 
Scotland but must feel, that this measure 
completely destroyed the influence of the 
landed interest in the Representation, and 
threw all the power into the hands of the 
102. householders and the village popula- 
tion. He would candidly admit, that he 
considered the Scotch system of Repre- 
sentation most useful as a part of the 
English system; and his chief objection 
to putting an end to that system was, that 
it would increase the democratic influence 
in the House of Commons, which, in his 
opinion, needed no increase. He was also 
of opinion, that the indirect influence 
which the Aristocracy exercised in that 
House was necessary to conduct the go- 
vernment of the country. The chief 
complaint against the Scotch system of 
Representation was, the paucity of the 
electors. He admitted, that they were 
few in number, but they were equal in 
fortune and rank to the Members of that 
House. The Scotch Representation, 
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therefore, sent a strong phalanx to the 
conservative side of that House, not so 
likely to be led away by popular influence 
as the Members for English counties, who 
were dependent for their seats upon a 
more numerous constituency, and, in 
many cases, upon the manufacturing in- 
terests. The body of Scotch Represent- 
atives, he believed, was most useful in this 
point of view, as a check upon the in- 
creasing democratic influence. Under all 
the circumstances, he felt it impossible to 
give his assent to this measure. There 
was great distress in the manufacturing 
districts of Scotland, and the embarrass- 
ment of trade, and all the evils which the 
people endured, were now ascribed to the 
state of the Representation. He trusted, 
however, to the good sense of the people, 
that this prejudice would rapidly wear 
away. He admitted the feeling existed, 
but it could not induce him to give his 
assent to a measure which could afford no 
practical relief to the existing distress. 
Upon those grounds, he should oppose 
the second reading, and vote in favour of 
the motion to postpone the consideration 
of this Bill. 

The Lord Advocate disclaimed having 
said, or intended to say, that any general 
feeling of hostility existed in the mind of 
the lower classes in Scotland towards 
their superiors. What he had intended 
to convey (though doubtless he had done 
so imperfectly) was, that as public opinion 
in Scotland had no legitimate channel, in 
consequence of the state of the Represent- 
ation, in case of any great excitement, a 
degree of hostility might exist in the 
minds of the lower orders towards those 
above them. 

Sir James Mackintosh said, he did not 
rise for the unnecessary purpose of at- 
tempting to strengthen the arguments 
adduced by the Lord Advocate and his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Charles Grant), 
which needed no strengthening; but to 
vindicate himself from the suspicion of 
want of sensibility on a question involving 
the rights, character, interest, and honour 
of the people of Scotland. The hon. 
Baronet (Sir George Clerk) defended the 
Scotch system of Representation on the 
ground that the oligarchical phalanx which 
Scotland sent to that House, was a whole- 
some curb upon the mouth of English de- 
mocracy. It was rather a mortifying ar- 
gument, however, fora Scotchman to hear 
the Representatives of his country desig- 
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nated as a useful check upon the influence 
of popular opinion, acting on the English 
Members. A few minutes before the hon. 
Baronet concluded, he admitted that no 
people could be more safely trusted with 
the elective franchise than the people of 
Scotland, to whom it was about to be ex- 
tended. When the hon. Baronet admitted 
this, he left himself no ground to stand 
upon. He admitted that no nation in the 
world could be more safely intrusted with 
popular privileges, and yet he voted 
against the second reading of a Bill which 
proposed to give some popular privileges. 
He was sorry no English Member had 
taken part in this discussion, for he should 
have liked to ask any English Gentleman 
one or two short intelligible questions. 
Could any Englishman call a government 
free in which there was not a shadow of 
popular election? and could an English- 
man say any government could be good 
which was not free? It was admit- 
ted by all the opposers of the Bill, that 
the Representation of Scotland was not 
in a state of Utopian perfection; that 
there were some dark spots in its bright- 
ness; those consisted, however, in the 
total absence of that popular influence 
which was the life of every good system of 
Representation. It was truly said by the 
opponents of this Bill, that its supporters 
could not say, as they had done with re- 
gard to the English Bill, that it was a re- 
newal and awenovation. England always 
possessed a freedom in its system of Re- 
presentation, from the days of Simon De 
Montfort until the day before yesterday, 
when the Reform Bill passed, which was 
to give that principle a greater extent and 
greater vigour. In England it was very 
proper to talk of the Reform Bill as a re- 
storation of ancient principles ; but it was 
impossible, without an insulting mockery 
of the people of Scotland, to say, that the 
measure now under consideration restored 
rights they had never possessed, and re- 
newed a Constitution which they never 
enjoyed. Such language would be nothing 
less than the most cruel irony. The hon. 
Baronet, on the other side of the House, 
had referred to the pages of history, and 
had made quotations from them in support 
of his view of this question of Reform. 
In many of the observations—the histori- 
cal observations, if he might so call them, 
which he made, he perfectly concurred. 
It was only natural that the descendant of 
Sir John Clerk should have an accurate 
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knowledge of the history of the Union of 
the two countries in which his ancestor 
took so distinguished a part. He thought, 
however, that he might adopt his historical 
Representations without any detriment to 
his own argument. For what was the 
question? whether the progress of Scot- 
land, in all the arts of peace and war, had 
been owing to the state of its Representa- 
tion, or to other causes. He would only 
take the historical statement of the right 
hon. Baronet, and upon it he would under- 
take to determine that question. From 
whatever period the history of Scotland 
was looked at, from the time of the Union 
of the Crowns to the Union of the king- 
doms, it was found that it had had the 
same Parliamentary Constitution, and the 
same system of Representation it had up 
to the present day. Yet, under that Par- 
liamentary Constitution, and that system 
of Representation, Scotland became the 
scene of bloodshed—the theatre of atro- 
cious crime—of cruel religious and civil 
wars, and of every horror that could bar- 
barize a nation. Let any man read the 
account of the state of Scotland at the end 
of the seventeenth century, given by him 
whose memory he held in the highest es- 
teem—whom he ventured some time ago 
to call the last of Scotsmen—the last 
Scot of the old era, when Scotland was an 
independent nation. Let any man read 
the account of the state of Scotland in the 
last thirteen years of the seventeenth 
century, written with great purity and 
power of diction, by one who could com- 
mand the pen as well as the tongue, and 
who could use both as boldly as he 
used the sword—let him read the history 
given by that great man; and let him say 
whether it did not lead him to conclude, 
that Scotland at that time was in a state 
of actual barbarism. Were they not cor- 
rect, then, in ascribing the progress which 
Scotland had made, not to its Parlia- 
mentary Constitution, or to its Repre- 
sentative system, but to the union of its 
Parliament with that of England—to the 
intimate connexion thus formed between 
the two countries—to the ideas imbibed 
by the Scotch gentry, from their asso- 
ciation with the gentry of England, and to 
the example of a free government, which 
they daily saw in the practice of that of 
England? The hon. Gentleman on the 
opposite side, seemed to attribute all the 
improvements which, within the last cen- 
tury, had taken place in the state of Scot- 
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land, to its Parliamentary Constitution, 
and yet he admitted that, under that very 
Constitution, from the time of Queen 
Mary down to the reign of Charles 2nd, 
and even to the period of the Union of the 
kingdoms, Scotland was the continued 
scene of rebellion and bloodshed, and of 
all the horrors of civil and religious wars, 
accompanied with every aggravation that 
absolute barbarism could afford. Surely, 
then, their mode of explaining the progress 
which Scotland had made in civilization, 
and in all the arts of peace—in commerce 
—in manufactures—in agriculture—in 
learning and science, was more reasonable 
than to ascribe it to a cause which, for a 
long period before, did not produce the 
same beneficial effect. They were told 
that the measure which was now proposed 
would enable the greater proprietors to ac- 
quire an influence in the Scotch counties 
which they did not now possess. And yet the 
hon. Gentleman who principally advanced 
this argument, told them, in the very next 
sentence, that his main objection to the 
Bill was, that he considered it to be too de- 
mocratical. He did not know how he 
proposed to reconcile these two state- 
ments. For his part, he was only sorry 
that he did not agree with him, nor with 
the hon. member for Lanarkshire, in any 
of the arguments which they had advanced, 
except in this—that the flagitious free- 
holders in one county might be large 
landholders in another. That might be 
the case, but it was not as large land- 
holders that they voted. They might be 
landholders, or they might be proprietors 
of other property, but as voters they were 
not necessarily so. He therefore contended, 
that the system of Representation in Scot- 
land exhibited a double deformity, which 
it would be difficult to find in any other 
political institution, shewing, on the one 
hand, county Members and county voters, 
neither of them having any necessary con- 
nexion with the county to be represented ; 
and, on the other hand, borough Members 
having no connexion with the people 
whom they did represent. In short, he 
could not conceive a greater political 
monster than that which existed and was 
calledthe system of Representation of Scot- 
land. He conceived that that system had 
not any resemblance to thesystem by which 
the people of England were represented. 
Scotland was, undoubtedly, a country 
which had many excellent institutions, 
The doctrines of her Church were pure; 
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her clergy were respectable and learned ; 
her gentry were well educated, and, above 
all, her people were as moral, as indus- 
trious, and as intelligent, as any in the 
world. But what could be said of her 
system of Representation? The abuses, 
aye, the grossest abuses of the English 
Constitution, were Utopian perfections 
compared with the Representation of Scot- 
land; a mode of Representation which 
did not only contain some abuses, but was 
in itself one enormous and hideous abuse ; 
a mass of unmixed and unmitigated evil. 
He defied any man to shew that it bore 
the slightest resemblance to anything in 
the shape of a popular Representation. 
Undoubtedly, the existing system of Re- 
presentation in Scotland had its conve- 
niences as a means of patronage, particu- 
larly to the middle classes of the gentry. 
Scotland contained a class of gentry of 
high birth and great respectability, but 
whose hereditary fortunes were not very 
large. To them the existing system af- 
forded the means of providing for their 
sons, by obtaining appointments for them 
in India, or in any of the British settle- 
ments. He had heard of a provident 
Scotch father, who was so strongly im- 
pressed with the desirableness of this sort 
of patronage, that he bought qualifications 
in five or six counties, in order to be able 
to provide for the whole of his family. 
Before he closed his observations, he 
begged to call to mind the appeal made 
to the justice of the House, by his right 
hon. friend on his right hand. How 
would the House answer the appeal of the 
people of Scotland for a share in that 
popular Representation which was now, 
and ever had been, the glory of England ? 
The people of Scotland claimed a share in 
the advantages of such a system of Repre- 
sentation; the partial experience which 
they had had of it, by their union with 
this country, had sharpened their desire 
for it; they had seen it in the state in 
which it had been most disfigured by 
abuse, and most distorted by perversion 
from its proper purpose; yet they had 
seen it place the English nation among 
the highest in the scale of the nations of 
the world. Other countries had had 
monarchical and aristocratical forms of 
government, but no other nation in 
Europe, till within the last half-century, 
had made any attempt to obtain that 
most important part of the Constitution of 
England—a Representation of the people. 
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Would they, he continued to address the 
English Members, belie the whole of 
their English experience, and say that a 
Representation of the people was unneces~ 
sary to good government? This they 
would be obliged to say, if they refused 
to extend the advantages of Repre- 
sentation to the people of Scotland. They 
must either say, that a popular system of 
Representation produces none of the 
benefits which he had stated, and which 
were commonly ascribed to it, or they 
must allow, that it was the Anti-reform 
system which had produced to Scotland 
the advantages which she had derived 
from the Union. If they rejected the 
measure, they would withhold from Scot- 
land the right which they had given to 
the smallest of all their dependencies— 
which they had given to all the provinces 
of North America, and which a sense of 
justice would soon compel them to give to 
those of their possessions in the East, 
which were now claiming that benefit from 
their hands ; they would give it to every 
dependency of the empire, and yet they 
would declare that the people of Scotland 
were unworthy of it. 

Sir Robert Peel did not rise to make 
any observation on the question before the 
House. His only object was, to set the 
right hon. Gentleman right with regard 
to what he had said on Wednesday night. 
On that occasion he contended, that a great 
addition would be made by the Bill to 
popular influence, and that some of the 
checks and controls would be removed. 
He pointed out Scotland as one of those 
checks, but he did not say whether it 
was a proper check or no; all he said was, 
that the proposed change would increase 
the popular influence. He would be the 
last person to say any thing humiliating 
to Scotland. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley thought that the 
system of Representation in Scotland was 
wholly untenable, if the principles recog- 
nised in the Representation of other parts 
of the kingdom by the Ministerial measure 
of Reform were to be confirmed by the Le- 
gislature. That system could only be 
maintained by an unmitigated opposition 
to popular Representation in the United 
Kingdom. He would not oppose the Bill 
in the present stage, but to many parts 
of it he had great objections. It was diffi- 
cult, indeed, to apply the English principle 
of Reform to the Representative system of 
Scotland. The manufacturing interest in 
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Scotland stood upona footing different from 
that of England. Prescriptive rights, which 
had been treated with so little ceremony in 
the English Reform Bill,were of the great- 
est importance in Scotland. If Reform was 
to be introduced into Scotland, it would be 
impossible to maintain the present system 
of county Representation; it must be 
changed. He would admit leaseholders 
to vote, and lower the value of supe- 
riorities. He did not wish then to go 
further into the details: he was only de- 
sirous of shewing that he had substantial 
reasons for not opposing the second read- 
ing of the Bill. By permitting the Bill to 
go into Committee, he did not pledge him- 
self to support it at a future stage, for, if 
not greatly altered in Committee, he 
should feel bound to resist it to the utmost. 

Sir George Murray would take up as 
little time as possible in addressing the 
House on this subject, and would endea- 
vour to follow the recommendation given 
by the learned Lord, not to enter into the 
examination of the details of the Bill 
further than it might be impossible to 
avoid. His objections to the general Bill, 
of which that now before them formed a 
part, had been all along chiefly directed 
against its principles, and they were so 
so strong as to leave him no alternative 
but that of opposing its second reading. 
He should, as shortly as he could, state his 
reasons for doing so. If he felt greatly 
interested in the Bill which had been lately 
under their consideration, for altering the 
system of Representation in England and 
Wales, he must naturally feel much more 
interested in the Bill before the House, 
which was to make a complete and a sud- 
den change in the system of election and 
the constituent body, which had, up to this 
time, existed in his native country. He 
felt that he should be under the necessity 
of referring to the English Bill in the 
course of the observations with which 
he should trouble the House: for the 
whole question of Reform by means of 
these Bills, was so intimately combined 
together, that it was not possible to make 
allusions to one part without introducing 
matters connected with the others. It 
appeared to him, that if the Bill for Eng- 
land were dangerous, in consequence of 
the great changes which it would intro- 
duce into the Constitution, the extending 
of similar, or even greater alterations, into 
another part of the United Kingdom, could 
only increase the danger which was to be 
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apprehended. He had before stated, that 
he should abstain at present from going 
into details—another, and more convenient 
opportunity would occur for doing so ; but 
his objections to the principle of the mea- 
sure were strong and decisive, and this 
was the period of the discussion when it 
was proper to make objections of that 
nature. He never was an enemy to all 
Reform ; and he had, upon every occasion, 
been ready to admit of the expediency of 
some modifications in the Scotch system 
of Representation ; but he objected to 
the utter abandonment of the principle of 
Representation which had ever existed in 
that country, and under which the people 
of Scotland were enjoying so much liberty, 
and had attained their present high degree 
of prosperity. It was truly said of the 
English Bill, that it occasioned great 
changes in the ancient institutions of the 
country; but the Scotch Bill went far be- 
yond that, as it completely overturned 
and destroyed the system of Representa- 
tion which had existed in that portion of 
the empire both before and subsequent to 
the Union. It had been said, that Scot- 
land had never had an independent Re- 
presentation, and that this had arisen from 
the body of the people of Scotland having 
had no direct share in the election of the 
Members returned from the counties and 
burghs of that portion of the United King- 
dom. He could not concur in this doc- 
trine ; for he thought that the real interests 
of the people of Scotland had been most 
ably represented, and he considered, that 
nothing could be more independent than 
the system of Representation in the larger 
Scotch counties. He felt himself per- 
fectly independent—as much so as any 
Member in that House—as the Represent- 
ative for a Scotch county, and much 
more so, perhaps, than he could expect to 
be if this Bill should be brought into 
operation. It was contended that there 
were no Representatives for the Scotch 
counties, because the large mass of the 
people had no share in the election; and 
he thought the noble Lord, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, also said, that there was 
this objection to the system of Represent- 
ation in Scotland, that the Members from 
that part of the kingdom were not sent 
to this House by a numerous constituency, 
But what sort of a constituency was it in- 
tended to form by this Bill? It was pro- 
posed to create a large constituency by 
conferring the franchise on all the I0J, 
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householders in the towns which had not 
a share in the burgh Representation ; and, 
as a sort of balance, to prevent the too 
great preponderance of the town interests, 
it was intended to confer the franchise 
also on the farmers. By this means, an 
attempt was made to equalize as much as 
possible the different interests; but it was 
obvious that this was to create a numer- 
ous constituency of one kind of voters, 
and then to neutralize their power by 
creating a numerous constituency of an 
opposite description. How did this system 
of Representation work in the English 
counties, where there was a numerous con- 
stituency? The noble Lord, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, said, in allusion 
to an objection that was started by some 
hon. Gentleman, as to giving three Mem- 
bers to a county—that he was perfectly 
well acquainted with the arrangement by 
which the two Members for that county 
had heretofore been returned, and that 
he believed he could make a pretty accu- 
rate guess at the arrangement which would 
be made for the election of the three Re- 
presentatives who would be allowed by 
the Bill. Now, this was a distinct admis- 
sion that the return of the Members for the 
English counties, even under this Reform 
Bill—the ostensible object of which was to 
destroy nomination—would be under the 
direct influence of two or three of the great 
families in a county ; and that the large con- 
stituencies which were to be such a boon to 
the people of Scotland, were, in the Eng- 
lish counties, to a great degree under the 
control of an oligarchy. He could not 
think, that the Representation in Scotland 
would be benefitted by a system which 
would supersede the present independent 
electors for the; purpose of introducing 
such a system of control as had been 
described by the noble Lord. The Scotch 
Members were not now returned by an 
oligarchy; but he feared that this Bill 
would lead to the exercise of a species of 
control over the proposed electors, of a 
nature that would destroy that kindly 
feeling that at present existed, and indeed 
had ever existed, in Scotland, between 
the landlord and tenant, and, generally, 
amongst all ranks and classes of society. 
At present the Representatives from Scot- 
land were truly independent; for on the 
one hand they were not called upon to 
court, by popular arts, a numerous con- 
stituency, nor, on the other, were they the 
nominees of noble families, In the 
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county which he had the honour to repre- 
sent, there were several resident families 
of the highest distinction, but none of 
them exercised a direct control over the 
return of the Member. He had had the 
honour of the support of all these families, 
many of whom had been connected with 
the county of Perth as far back as the re- 
cords of history extended. At present 
none of these families possessed an over- 
whelming influence, and certainly heshould 
not think it desirable that any one or two 
great families in the county should be 
able to influence the return of the Mem- 
ber, to such a degree as to destroy the in- 
dependence of the country gentlemen 
possessing less extensive properties, and 
it was obviously an objectionable part of 
the proposed Bill, that it was calculated 
to throw too great an influence into the 
hands of the principal families. With re- 
gard to the influence of the Scotch Re- 
presentatives in that House, it was 
a most salutary one. He had uni- 
formly looked at these Bills with reference 
to the change they would effect in the 
general character of the House of Com- 
mons. There must always be in that 
House, from the very nature of the con- 
stituency which elected them, a number 
of Members who must constantly be the 
advocates of popular rights, and whose 
endeavour it would be to extend demo- 
cratic principles. It was, therefore, neces- 
sary to have in the House of Commons a 
proportion of Members also, who, from 
the mode of their election, would be the 
supporters of other principles; and hav- 
ing lessened that number in England by 
the English Bill, it would be inexpedient, 
and even dangerous, to disturb, at the 
same time, the Scotch system of Repre- 
sentation, the general tendency of which 
was, to resist the excess of democratic in- 
fluence. If all the Members in that 
House were returned by democratic influ- 
ence, and by numerous constituencies, the 
most dangerous result would follow, and 
there would soon be an end of many of 
the most admirable institutions. But what 
were the reasons assigned for the mighty 
change proposed by the Bill? What 
were the motives which had induced 
Ministers to bring forward this measure ? 
It was stated that the people demanded 
it. He should be very desirous of grati- 
fying the demands of the people, if it 
could be safely done, but it must be re- 
membered, that the demands which were 
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now made, did not originate with the 
people themselves, but that the grounds 
upon which the people proceeded were 
suggested to them by the originators of 
this Bill. But, believing, as he did, that it 
was not safe for the people to make such 
extensive and untried changes in our in- 
stitutions, he could not consent to yield 
to the popular judgment on this question. 
He considered the demand of the people 
as injurious to their best interests, and, 
therefore, could not consent to give way, 
and abandon his opposition to the Bill, 
With reference to Scotland, the people 
there had been excited by the Bill, and 
the demands for such changes as it pro- 
posed to make in that portion of the em- 
pire, did not become urgent until the Bill 
was brought forward. The right hon. 
Baronet, the member for Honiton, said, 
that the Bill had been a firebrand in the 
country. He agreed with him—it re- 
sembled the fiery cross which, according 
to a Scottish poet, used in former times 
to be sent from house to house, and from 
village to village in Scotland, to rouse the 
people to arms. Such was the manner in 
which this Bill was made use of to stir up 
the multitude. The noble Lord and Gen- 
tlemen opposite had often told the House, 
that the only way to allay the excitement 
produced by the advocates of this Bill, 
was to make concession; but he could 
allow no such unsafe conclusion to be 
come to, when the permanent interests of 
the country were at stake. The proposal 
indeed reminded him of an expression in 
the same poet to which he had just 
alluded; where, with reference to another 
passion, he said :— 
“* Go fetter flame with flaxen band, 
And stop the stream with moving sand.” 

A similar result would be the consequence 
of an attempt to satisfy the popular de- 
mands; and, by endeavouring to allay by 
extravagant concessions, the excitement 
raised by this Bill. Allusions had been 
made to the probable fate of the Reform 
Bill in the other House: they had no 
right to anticipate what the House of 
Lords would do on this subject; and still 
less had they a right to represent to the 
people, that it was a question in which the 
Sovereign felt personally interested. The 
King’s name had been most improperly 
used, and this had tended much to the 
excitement of the people. They had no 
right to anticipate what might be the 
King’s decision upon the Bill, nor could 
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they, constitutionally, have any know- 
ledge of his Majesty’s sentiments upon 
it, until it had been submitted to him 
after having passed the other two branches 
of the Legislature. He should feel very 
great anxiety for any Sovereign who placed 
his whole reliance on the popular voice, 
and who was induced, in consequence of 
excitement, to yield to popular demands. 
It had been most industriously circulated 
in Scotland, that the King was desirous 
that this Bill should pass, and an alliance 
had been represented to have been formed 
in the King’s name between monarchy and 
democracy. This opinion had been greatly 
strengthened by expressions similar to one 
which he recollected to have heard used 
in that House during the last Parliament 
—that this was the cause of the King and 
the people against the Aristocracy. He 
could not conceive anything more dan- 
gerous to the continuance of a monarchical 
form of Government, than an alliance of 
this nature. He could only conceive two 
alternatives under which such an alliance 
could be made, and neither of these alter- 
natives existed in this country. The one 
alternative was, where a Prince was so 
weak as to allow himself to be made the 
instrument of a popular faction. Several 
cases were mentioned in history, which 
pointed out the danger to the State of an 
alliance between monarchy and democracy 
under such circumstances. The fate of 
Louis 16th ought to serve as a warning 
against such a step. That Prince placed 
all his power in the hands of M. Neckar, 
who endeavoured to carry on the govern- 
ment by making concessions in every 
instance to popular clamour, and the 
most fatal consequences ensued, both for 
the king and for the people. The other 
alternative was, when a sovereign, carried 
away by ambition, and reckless of con- 
sequences, sought for the attainment of 
arbitrary power in a way in which it had 
often been obtained before, namely, by 
employing democracy to overturn all other 
authorities in the State, trusting to being 
able, when that had been effected, to 
spurn the ladder by which he had as- 
cended, and to trample upon the necks of 
the people ; and a more sure way could 
not be devised of destroying the rights 
and liberties of the people, than by com- 
mencing by the destruction of the Aris- 
tocracy. This was not a new opinion in 
the world, for, on referring to the his- 
torian of Rome, they found that such was 
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the advice that one of the Tarquins gave 
to his son, as to the mode in which he 
should obtain absolute power in a 
neighbouring city in which he had in- 
gratiated himself with the citizens, He 
told him to destroy the Aristocracy, and 
then he would not be Jong before he would 


be able to triumph over the liberties of 


the people. It was of the utmost con- 
sequence to the preservation of the liberties 
of the people, that an intermediate body 
should exist between them and the Throne, 
which should have an interest in main- 
taining the rights of both, and thus pre- 
serve the balance between monarchy and 
democracy. He earnestly deprecated, 
therefore, the attempt that had been made 
to induce a belief that the King and the 
people were to be united against the 
Aristocracy ; than such an impression, 
nothing could be more injurious to the 
Sovereign, or more prejudicial to the best 
interests of the people themselves. As 
reference had repeatedly been made to 
the French Revolution in the course of 
these discussions on the Reform Bill, he 
would once more allude to the case of 
Louis 16th and his minister, M. Neckar. 
They had been told to call to mind what 


the nobles of France lost by their re- 
sistance to the popular voice, although 
their losses could, with more historical 
accuracy, have been imputed to con- 


cession. But a question might be asked, 
of much more importance, with reference 
to the present discussions. What did the 
people of France gain ?—for the im- 
portant question was not, what can others 
Jose—but what are the people to gain by the 
proposed changes? What had the people 
of France gained by the alteration which 
they had made in their constitution, and by 
the entire subversion of their ancient 
institutions ? were they now nearer the 
promised land of liberty than when they 
commenced their journey in search of it 
forty years ago? No! after all their 
wanderings, sufferings, disgraces, and 
disasters, they were, perhaps, not now 
nearer to the enjoyment of real liberty 
and happiness, and the possession of a 
permanent and free Constitution, than 
they were at the outset of their attempt. 
The leaders of the French Revolution 
acted upon the principle of destroying the 
ancient institutions, and of overturning 
the social edifices that had existed for 
generations. The learned Lord now 
admitted that he was desirous of pro- 
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ceeding on a similar principle, notwith- 
standing he had this striking example 
of the failure of such a course when 
pursued in France. The Jearned Lord 
said, that he would not have one rag or 
shred existing in Scotland of its old 
system of Representation—not one stone 
standing upon another of the former 
edifice. He had not the least doubt that 
many of the leaders in the French Revo- 
lution were actuated by the most honest in- 
tentions, and the most benevolent motives, 
in the cause they adopted, but how 
wofully they failed in all of them! They 
were desirous of forming a Constitution 
on theoretical views of ideal perfection, 
and for this they abandoned those courses 
which history and experience had pointed 
out as the best that could be followed. 
Indeed, this seemed to be the error of 
all political Reformers; they looked not 
to practical good through experience, but 
to theoretical good through speculation. 
England and Scotland had known unex- 
ampled prosperity, because they had ad- 
hered to the guidance of experience, 
whilst their neighbours had trusted to 
their own speculative opinions, and to the 
untried conclusions of their own judg- 
ment. It was to their unequalled Con- 
stitution that the English were indebted 
for all the benefits they enjoyed. He did 
not look to what might be called the 
theory of the Constitution, but to its 
practical operation. The Reformers who 
supported these Bills went upon the op- 
posite principle—and because the present 
constitution of that House did not cor- 
respond in all its features with the theory 
of Representation, it must be altered. 
What was it that made all nations regard 
the British Constitution with envy? It 
was undoubtedly the practical efficiency 
which it had hitherto shewn in cherishing 
all the various interests of the community, 
and which had tended so much, not only 
to the maintenance of the great principle 
of the security of property, combined 
with general freedom, but also to the 
increase of the wealth and industry of the 
people, and the power and greatness of 
the State. But this did not satisfy 
speculative politicians—they did not look 
at that which had produced all these 
benefits, but at the picture which had 
been drawn of it by those who had sought 
to pourtray it; and in place of doubting 
the exact accuracy of those sketches, they 
wanted to force an alteration of the 
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features of the original to make them 
correspond with those of the picture. The 
learned Lord admitted fully, that the 
wealth and industry of the people of 
Scotland had greatly increased during the 
last century—and every one, indeed, who 
had any knowledge of Scotland must 
admit, that during these last fifty years it 
had exhibited, not a sudden and _ pre- 
carious, but a radical and regularly-pro- 
gressive course of improvement, unex- 
ampled, perhaps, in any other country, 
and which it must afford the highest 
gratification to all who .were connected 
with it to contemplate. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (the President of the 
Board of Control) had, with his accus- 
tomed eloquence, drawn a beautiful picture 
of the present condition of his native 
country. He had admitted all that he 
(Sir George Murray) had said of her 
general prosperity, and he had dwelt with 
peculiar satisfaction upon her learning, 
and that sympathy which so happily ex- 
isted there amongst all ranks and classes 
of society. Yet hon. Gentlemen were 
willing, and even anxiously desirous, that 
the continuation of all this should be put 
in jeopardy, for the sake of a speculative 
experiment of the most doubtful success ! 
They argued, that the country had ad- 
vanced to prosperity in this extraordinary 
manner, and in civilization and every kind 
of improvement, in spite of the badness of 
its political system—but their reasoning 
on this head was much too paradoxical for 
him to assent to, or to comprehend. He 
admitted that there were blemishes in the 
Representative system of Scotland, but 
they were not such as might not be easily 
removed ; and he could not think that the 
defects in their system called for so rash, 
so sudden, and so fatal a change as was 
proposed to be effected by the present 
Bill. He was not opposed to a gradual 
and well-digested modification, but de- 
cidedly inimical to such destructive in- 
novations as the present. He should like 
to have it pointed out to him more clearly 
than had hitherto been done, that the 
people would gain by this change; and 
that the mass of the population of the 
country would derive great, and essential, 
and permanent advantages from it. This 
he asked as a Representative of the 
people. It had been said, that the pro- 


posed measure of Reform, brought forward 
by his Majesty’s Ministers, would protect 
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pensive wars; but, before he could admit 
this, it was necessary to prove to him that 
democracy was not prone to war. Let the 
House look at France—which was the war 
party in that country? The government 
there was sincerely desirous of peace, but 
the democracy would not hear of peace ; 
and it was with the utmost difficulty that 
the government could maintain itself 
against that party. The king of the 
French was compelled to boast, in his 
opening speech to the Chambers, of 
having sent a plundering expedition to 
Lisbon, that he might conciliate the de- 
mocracy, and gratify the popular love of 
vain glory. And since then, a minister 
had lost the favour of the democracy, and 
had actually resigned his office, he was 
reinstated in the popular favour and re- 
placed in office, by the mere announce- 
ment of the march of a French army into 
Belgium. The Government of this country 
was perfectly aware that the French mi- 
nistry had been obliged to court popularity 
by feeding the appetite of the people for 
military exploits; and had even acquiesced, 
in some degree, in that line of conduct, 
rather than allow the tottering government 
of France to be overthrown, and France, 
and all Europe, perhaps, to be plunged 
by that event into the miseries of war. 
Let it not be said, then, that democracy 
was friendly to peace. He did not con- 
demn the people. Even at the moment 
when a multitude was guilty of the 
greatest and most criminal excesses, they 
acted under the momentary delusion that 
they were doing what was right; but 
they did what was wrong, because they 
fell into the hands of artful, selfish, cruel, 
and often cowardly demagogues. An hon, 
friend of his (the member for Kirkaldy) 
had said, that all that Scotland required 
was, the alteration of the present mode 
of election, and, if that were altered, 
that forty-five Members would be sufficient. 
He must protest against that doctrine. If 
Scotland was to have this measure of 
Reform, she should have its advantages, 
as well as its defects. If the principle of 
giving Representation on the ground of 
population was to be applied, either with 
reference to the general population of the 
kingdom, or to English and Welsh 
counties and boroughs separately, Scot- 
land had a just claim to benefit by the 
application of the same principle. This 
was, indeed, one of those principles which, 
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not stop now to criticize, must render it 
impossible that the present measure of 
Reform could be a final measure; but he 
could not consent that the large Scotch 
counties should have but one Represent- 
ative, although some of them had a greater 
population than counties in England and 
Wales, to which three Members had been 
given by the English Bill; nor could he 
consent that large towns and cities in 
Scotland should be unrepresented, whilst 
places in England with 2,000 inhabitants 
had one Member, and those with 4,000 
inhabitants retained two Representatives. 
He could not avoid remarking, that the 
nature of the votes in Scotch counties, 
called superiorities, was liable to be very 
greatly mistaken. These votes had been 
called “‘ paper votes,” from which Gen- 
tlemen unacquainted with Scotland might 
be led to suppose, that they could be 
created at pleasure, and to any amount; 
but that was not the case, for each of 
those voters must represent, and be con- 
nected with a certain extent of landed 
property. These voters were, in many 
instances, the representatives of that in- 
fluence which the noble Lord opposite 
had called the “ legitimate influence of 
property.” That legitimate influence of 
property, however, which the noble Lord 
was willing to preserve, would be in a very 
precarious state, even in England, after 
the passing of the Reform measure; for 
it bore too near a resemblance to nomina- 
tion, to allow it to escape the improvement 
of future Reformers. But the noble Lord 
might, perhaps, say, how could the in- 
fluence of property be destroyed, unless 
property itself be destroyed? But future 
Reformers would find an easy remedy, and, 
by doing away with the law of primogen- 
iture, they would at once remove that 
influence of property which, according to 
them, would be an evil too much akin to 
nomination, to be allowed to remain. The 
noble Lord (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) had admitted, not long since, in 
that House, that he had been a party-man 
all his life. He did not blame the noble 
Lord for it; and he must say, that there 
had been no improper indication of party- 
feeling evinced by the noble Lord through- 
out the whole of the discussion on the 
measure. The noble Lord had conducted 
himself with the greatest good-temper, 
and the greatest fairness, in all these dis- 
cussions, and had discharged the task he 
had undertaken in a most becoming man- 
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ner, and with unremitting diligence and 
attention. He respected, also, the private 
character of the noble Lord who was at 
the head of his Majesty’s Ministers. He 
acknowledged and admired his abilities. 
But he sincerely lamented that those noble 
Lords and their colleagues had been led 
away by principles which would draw 
them along with a gradually-increasing 
power, like that of a whirlpool, against 
which no strength could successfully 
struggle, until they were carried, at last, 
to the shipwreck, both of themselves and 
of their country. 

Lord Althorp did not think that he was 
called upon to discuss the general question 
of Reform on that occasion, though the 
greater part of the speech of the right 
hon. Baronet related to that. In his opin- 
ion, the question before the House was, 
whether, having applied the principle 
of Reform to England and Wales, it 
would be judicious to extend that princi- 
ple to Scotland,; and he must say, that it 
appeared to him a monstrous proposition, 
that Reform having commenced, it should 
not be extended to Scotland. The right 
hon. Gentleman had admitted that there 
were blemishes in the Representation of 
Scotland; but he should say, that there 
was but one blemish, and that it was such 
a one as to coverand blot the whole system. 
It was also said, that the call for Reform 
in Scotland had only arisen in conse- 
quence of the introduction of the Reform 
Bill: but the hon. member for Dumfries 
had truly stated, that the desire for Reform 
in Scotland had been gradually growing 
stronger and stronger every day for a con- 
siderable period of time. But, it was said, 
that Scotland was ina very flourishing 
state without a Representation; and upon 
thatit was asked,whyshould Representatives 
be given to it? But that appeared to him 
to be noargument at all on the question of 
Representation; for, no doubt, it had 
happened before, in the history of the 
world, that countries unrepresented had 
arisen to a high pitch of prosperity. The 
manner in which the right hon. Gentleman 
had argued for an increase of Members for 
Scotland, appeared to him to be a little 
inconsistent with the apprehension which 
the right hon. Gentleman expressed as to 
the democratic principle of the Bill. There 
was one point, however, in which he fully 
concurred with the right hon. Gentleman, 
which was, that the influence of property 
ought never to cease to exist as long as the 
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property itself existed ; but, at the same 
time he must contend,that the very princi- 
ple of this Bill was,to give due weight to the 
influence of property. The best proof of the 
necessity of Reform was the general dis- 
content that had been evinced by the 
people all through the empire; which ap- 
peared to him to be a practical illustration 
of the necessity of Reform and improve- 
ment; and it was the desire to effect that 
improvement which had induced his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers to bring forward these Bills, 

Mr. Hunt said, he should not have risen 
were it not for the observation of the 
learned Lord, that the excitement and the 
desire for Reform were great in Scotland. 
He did not say, that they were in favour of 
this Bill. The learned Lord said, he did 
not mean the Radicals and the rabble. He 
would ask the learned Lord, whether, at 
the last election, he did not find the Radi- 
cals and the rabble very convenient allies ? 
The walls of the House often resounded 
with the praises of their systera of Repre- 
sentation, the envy and admiration of sur- 
rounding nations. What would become 
of the envy of surrounding nations when 
the last rag, the last shred of the Scotch 
Representation was taken away ? 

Mr.Cresset Pelham opposed the Motion. 
He thought it would have been more con- 
venient if this Bill proceeded pari passu 
with the other. It was every way as ob- 
jectionable as the other. 

The House then divided on the original 
Motion :—Ayes 209; Noes 96 — Majority 
113. 

The Bill read a second time, and the 
question being put that it be committed for 
Monday, 

Sir Charles Forbes said, the speech 
of the learned Lord was the most Radical 
speech he had ever heard. The learned Lord 
had done more that night for the destruc- 
tion of the happiness of the country than he 
had done by the whole of that publication 
which had been under his direction. He 
proposed to destroy the whole of the Re- 
presentative system of Scotland, and not 
to leave one stone standing upon another. 
This Bill was not so fully discussed as the 
importance of it required. 

The Bill ordered to be committed for 
Monday. 
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Recistry oF Arms (IrELAND).] Mr. 


| Stanley had stated last night, his inten- 
| tion, in consequence of the advanced 
| period of the Session, and the absolute 
| necessity of asking for some Bill on the 
| subject, to move for the discharge of the 
| Order for the adjourned debate on the Im- 
| portation of Arms, and the Keeping of 
| Arms in Ireland Bill, with a view of bring- 
_ ing in another Bill to revive for one year, 
i the Acts 47th and 50th George 3rd, which 
had been in force for many years, but 
which had now expired. He _ should, 
| therefore, move, that the Order of the 
| Day be discharged, that the expiring Bills 
_might be revived for twelve months. 
| Sir Robert Peel was gratified to hear of 
| the approaching termination of the Ses- 
sion; but at the same time, he could hardly 
admit it as a proper ground, or a proper 
excuse for withdrawing the two important 
Bills relating to Ireland, which the right 
hon. Gentleman, in the course of the 
Session, had introduced. Even supposing 
that their labours for the Session were about 
to close, surely there were still the same 
| facilities for discussing these measures in 
| September, as there would have been in May 
orJune. Hecertainly should have thought 
| that upon such a subject, no measure 
| would have been introduced which was 
| not necessary ; but to propose measures of 
| extreme severity, and then to withdraw 
|them without discussion, for the only 
jreason that the Session was too far ad- 
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vanced, appeared to him to be both incon- 
venient and improper. 

Mr. Stanley was obliged to the right 
hon. Baronet for the lesson which he had 
read to him. He had brought forward the 
measures upon the subject of the import- 
ation of arms, and the keeping of them in 
Ireland, under the full conviction that 
some fresh regulations upon those sub- 
jects were absolutely necessary; and he 
conceived, that whatever course with re- 
spect to these Statutes might here- 
after be adopted, it would, at all events, 
be advisable to make some such amend- 
ments asshould renderthem more effective. 
Almost the only Amendment that he pro- 
posed, was a clause providing that the 
arms which were now required to be 
registered, should also, at the time of re- 
gistration, be marked, so as to enable 
them to be more easily traced. There 
certainly were other alterations ; but they 
were not of so pressing a nature as impera- 
tively to demand that he should carry 
them through in this Session of Parlia- 
ment. The Bill to which he had alluded 
expired next Session ; and it was desirable, 
that before that time arrived, there should 
be some law in its place. The right hon. 
Baronet had been pleased to assume that 
he made some allusions to a probable pro- 
rogation. He never had said anything to 
warrant him in this assumption. He said 
that the lateness of the period prevented 
him from bringing the subject forward as 
he intended, but he did not say one word 
respecting the probable termination of the 
Session. He intended to proceed in the 
course that he had stated, and it was 
absolutely necessary that there should be 
as little delay as possible in doing so. It 
was necessary that a Bill of Indemnity 
should pass in as short a time as possible, 
as otherwise the Magistrates of Galway, 
Mayo, and Clare, would be exposed to 
the risk of proceedings being instituted 
against them for steps which they had 
taken, and which mainly contributed to 
the preservation of the peace of that part 
of Ireland. The course that he had adopted 
did not deserve the language applied to it 
by the right hon. Baronet, and it was not 
true that he had brought forward a measure 
without consideration, and then abandoned 
it without regret. 

Sir Robert Peel did not say a word 
about the consistency of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and therefore his observations 
on that point were ill-timed and uncalled 
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for. The right hon. Gentleman said, a 
few weeks ago, that he brought forward a 
Bill which he submitted to the House for 
the registration of arms, as he considered 
that such a measure was absolutely ne- 
cessary to the preservation of the peace in 
Ireland, and to the maintenance of the 
just authority of the Crown. This Bill was 
of unusual severity, and imposed the 
punishment of transportation for merely 
possessing arms that had not been regis- 
tered. Before this Bill was brought for- 
ward it ought to have been well considered ; 
and if this had been done, it ought not to 
have been abandoned in the manner in 
which it was by the right hon. Member. 
According to his understanding of com- 
mon terms, the expression—the late period 
of the Session—implied the termination of 
it. He did not charge the right hon. 
Member with inconsistency, in having 
brought forward a Bill and abandoning it; 
but his conduct appeared to him (Sir R. 
Peel) to be liable to the charge of having 
acted with some degree of levity on the 
subject. 

Mr. Stanley said, it would be in the re- 
collection of the House, that when he 
brought forward that Bill, he stated that it 
was a modification of the laws which had 
formerly existed on the subject. When the 
penalty that he proposed should be in- 
flicted, was compared with those which 
were imposed under former Governments 
for offences of the same character, his 
measure would be found comparatively 
mild. His Majesty’s Government thought 
it inexpedient to resort to unconstitu- 
tional measures which had formerly been 
brought into operation; it was, therefore, 
considered proper that some step should 
be taken with respect to the registra- 
tion of arms. He never proposed that 
punishment to the extent of transporta- 
tion for life should be inflicted by a 
bench of Magistrates without the inter- 
vention of a Jury. He admitted, that he 
withdrew the measure submitted to the 
House in consequence of the decided 
opposition to his Motion of those hon. 
Members to whose opinions he was in the 
habit of looking with deference and re- 
spect. He did not now state for the first 
time that he did not press the Bill for the 
reasons now given ; he said, that the oppo- 
sition of those most zealous in the support 
of the Government had been the reason 
that induced him to abandon a measure, 
_ he had only proposed should be 
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operative in particular seasons of difficulty 
and disturbance. He trusted that his con- 
duct, since he had the honour of holding 
his present office, had sufficiently shewn 
that he had no desire to exercise any great 
degree of severity, or to bring into oper- 
ation any new law. If, for the conduct 
which he had pursued, he was deserving of 
the imputation of levity of conduct, which 
the right hon. Baronet had charged him 
with, he must bear it patiently. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, that so far 
from the right hon. Gentleman deserving 
blame for the course he had now pursued, 
every credit should be bestowed upon him 
for his conduct. 

Order of the Day discharged. 


SPOS OCPD CPOE 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, September 26, 1831. 


Minures.] Bills. Committed; London Coal. Read a 
second time ; Special Constables; Administration of Jus- 
tice (Ireland); Decrees in Equity. 

Petitions presented. By the Duke of Ricumonp, from the 
Parish of St. Nicholas, Galway, in favour of the Galway 
Franchise Bill; and by the Marquis of CLEVELAND, from 
the Protestants of Galway. By the Earl of E:pon, from 
the Inhabitants of Cara Brecon, a similar Petition; and by 
the Marquis of LANspown, a similar Petition from the 
Inhabitants of Bottermore, and from the Retail Traders of 
London, praying that Sunday Traffic may be prevented. By 
Lord Dacre, ftom the Coal Meters, Surrey, against the 
Coal Bill. By the Earl of Essex, from the Inhabitants of 
Leominster, in favour of Reform. By the Earl of MuL- 
GRAVE, similar Petitions from Whitby and Gisborough, 
Yorkshire. By Lord SurFie.pD, a similar Petition from 
North Orpingham, Norfolk. By the Duke of HAmiLton, 
a similar Petition from the Operatives at Lanark. 


Rerorm Petitions.] The Marquis of 
Westminster said, that he rose to present 
to their Lordships a Petition from the City 
of Westminster in favour of the measure 
of Reform which had been introduced by 
his Majesty’s Ministers, and he hoped that 
in doing so he should be allowed to make 
afew observations with a view to direct 
their Lordships’ attention to this very im- 
portant petition. While he was one of 
those who thought that their Lordships’ 
doors ought to be thrown wide open to the 
petitions of the people, he was quite alive 
to the great inconvenience which arose 
from discussing general questions on the 
presentation of petitions. But there were 
exceptions to that rule, and he thought, 
that when presenting such an important 
petition as the one he held in his hand, 
upon such a great and important subject 
as that to which it referred, and which was 
very shortly to come under their Lordships’ 
consideration, he was bound, both in jus- 
tice to the petitioners and to their Lord- 
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ships, to call their Lordships’ particular 
attention to the prayer of the petition. 
He did not mean on this occasion to go 
into a detailed examination of the merits 
or demerits of the measure of Reform, nor 
was it his intention to enter upon a dis- 
cussion of the principle of the Reform Bill 
which had been sent up to them from the 
other House. His intention merely was, to 
introduce this petition to their Lordships’ 
notice with a few prefatory remarks. The 
petition, as he had already stated, was 
from the city of Westminster. He under- 
stood that it had been agreed to at a most 
numerous and respectable meeting, and 
that it was adopted unanimously. This 
petition, like numerous others that would 
be presented to their Lordships before the 
Reform question came on for discussion, 
had been caused by certain declarations 
which had been made in that and the 
other House of Parliament, to the effect 
that the opinions of the people had 
changed on the subject of Reform—that 
though they were very anxious for the 
measure some time ago, they were not so 
now—and that, in fact, a considerable re- 
action had taken place in the public mind. 
It was to disprove that unfounded asser- 
tion that this meeting had been held in the 
city of Westminster. Meetings for the 
same purpose were now being held all over 
the country, and he had no doubt, that 
before the question came under their Lord- 
ships’ consideration, similar petitions 
would be presented to them from all parts 
of the country. The Livery of London 
had already met and agreed to a petition 
on the subject, and a few days ago a most 
important meeting, which combined within 
it the wealth, the intelligence, and the 
commercial respectability of the city of 
London, was held, at which a petition to 
their Lordships was adopted, expressive 
of the unabated anxiety which the pe- 
titioners still felt for the success of the 
Reform Bill. Their Lordships would do 
well to attend to the sentiments which 
fell from the highly influential, independ- 
ent, and wealthy individuals who addressed 
that meeting. Several of them gave it as 
their decided opinion, that if by any ac- 
cident the important Bill now before their 
Lordships should happen to be rejected 
by them, the greatest indignation and 
disappointment would be excited through- 
out the country—that one of the conse- 
quences of its rejection would be, a fatal 
blow to public credit; and it was further 
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asserted, that the rejection of the Reform 
Bill by their Lordships might lead to a re- 
fusal on the part of the people to pay the 
taxes. These statements, whether they 
were well founded or otherwise, were highly 
important, coming, as they did, from such 
respectable persons, and they were in every 
respect well worthy of the serious con- 
sideration of their Lordships. Meetings 
for the same object as that for which the 
very important meeting to which he had 
been just alluding had been called, had 
been already held in Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, Liverpool, and other important com- 
mercial places throughout the country. 
He had not heard that meetings of an op- 
posite character had been held in any 
part of the country. It was whispered, 
indeed, that a petition to their Lordships 
against Reform was in progress at the 
University of Cambridge ; but their Lord- 
ships would know what degree of import- 
ance to attach to such a petition. Inthe 
course of the late elections, wherever the 
public voice had been heard, the people 
had declared in favour of Reform. Even 
in Dorsetshire, where the influence of a 
certain family was thought to be para- 
mount, the people had triumphed. When 
the late vacancy for that county occurred, 
it was confidently said that a great reac- 
tion had taken place in the minds of the 
people there, and that an anti-reforming 
candidate was sure to walk over the course. 
What, he begged leave to ask, had been the 
result? The reforming candidate had been 
received with acclamation in every part of 
the county, and his anti-reforming opponent 
was no where tobefound. He did not sup- 
pose that any great stress would be laid 
upon the exception which the city of Dublin 
furnished, as compared with other popular 
places, with regard to the measure of Re- 
form. The character which the corpora- 
tion of that city had hitherto maintained 
would take away from it any importance 
which it might be attempted to give to 
their opposition to Reform. The greatest 
anxiety prevailed in every quarter as to the 
determination to which their Lordships 
might come on the question of Reform, and 
the general question asked by every one 
out of doors was, “ What will the Lords 
do?” For his part, he would say, that 
there could be no question at all, in his 
conception, as to the course which their 
Lordships would no doubt pursue with 
regard to this most important question. 
He was convinced, that if the measure 
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should not be passed by them unani- 
mously, that it would be carried by a very 
large majority of their Lordships, and his 
reasons for thinking so were these :—In 
the first place, he was quite certain that, 
animated by those patriotic feelings for 
which their Lordships had been always 
distinguished, their Lordships, if they 
should consider the measure as one that 
would be productive of advantage and 
benefit to the people of this country, would 
not allow their private interests to stand in 
the way of carrying it intoa law. But it 
was a great mistake to suppose, that the 
private interests of their Lordships would 
be in any degree injuriously affected by 
this measure. It did undoubtedly happen, 
that a certain number of their Lordships 
possessed property in places that sent 
Members to the other House of Parlia- 
ment; but he did not think that the cir- 
cumstance of those places losing the right 
to return Members to Parliament would at 
all injure the property which those noble 
Peers possessed there. At all events, there 
were very few noble Lords in that House 
who held property in such places, and who 
could on that account feel inimical to the 
measure of Reform, and he believed that 
the great majority of their Lordships felt 
no interest in the continuance of the fran- 
chise to those places. He would not call 
the noble Lords who possessed such pro- 
perty “ boroughmongers,” as such a term 
would suppose the existence of a traffic in 
those boroughs, but he would call them 
‘‘ borough proprietors,” and he should not 
be at all surprised that those borough pro- 
prietors should feel opposed to the measure 
of Reform, and that they should call for 
compensation for the boroughs which were 
to be disfranchised. They might perhaps 
imagine, that compensation should be now 
awarded in the instances of those boroughs, 
as had been the case at the period of the 
Irish Union, when a certain number of bo- 
roughs were put an end toin Ireland. He 
did not suppose, however, that their Lord- 
ships generally would be inclined to attach 
much weight to these matters, and he did 
not think it atall likely, that any questions 
relating to private interests of that sort 
would materially influence their Lordships 
in the consideration of the great and all- 
important question of Reform. That was 
a question, besides, which peculiarly be- 
longed to the other House of Parliament. 
That House had thought fit to reform 
themselves, Why, therefore, he would 
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ask, should their Lordships interfere under 
such circumstances? Why should they 
interfere with that which most peculiarly 
belonged to the other House of Parlia- 
ment? He did not dispute their Lord- 
ships’ perfect right and power to interfere 
in such a question. But there was such a 
thing as discretion, and in a case which 
so peculiarly belonged to the decision and 
determination of the other House of Par- 
liament, their Lordships might think it 
wise and discreet not to interfere, but to 
allow the Bill which a vast majority of the 
other House had sent up to them on that 
subject, to pass without opposition. If 
their Lordships possessed any interest in, 
or control over, the proceedings in the 
other House, it could be only an interest 
of a most improper and unconstitutional 
description. Each branch of the Legisla- 
ture should strictly confine itself to its own 
peculiar duties and privileges. In propor- 
tion as both Houses of Parliament took 
care not to deviate from the respective or- 
bits in which they revolved, in the same 
proportion would they be respected and 
revered. But should their Lordships wan- 
der from their own peculiar sphere, and 
should they reject this Bill, which pe- 
culiarly concerned the Commons, and 
which had been sent up to them from that 
House, the shock might be such, that each 
of their respective orbs might fall into 
fragments, and become a splendid, it 
might be said, but at the same time a de- 
plorable mass of ruins. He begged as the 
petition was an important one, that it might 
be read at length. The petition having 
been read, the noble Marquis presented a 
petition to the same effect from the city of 
Chester. In reference to the latter pe- 
tition, the noble Marquis stated, that a 
petition unanimously adopted, and very 
numerously signed, had been presented 
last March, from the city of Chester, in 
favourofReform, but that there were 400 or 
500 more names to this petition, so anx- 
ious was the public in that part of the 
country for the success of the Reform Bill. 

The Earl of Eldon said, that he had 
listened very attentively to what had fallen 
from the noble Marquis on this subject. 
The noble Marquis was pleased to say, 
that the Peers of Parliament had no in- 
terest in this question. [The Marquis of 
Westminster ‘‘ No, no.”| He (the Earl of 
Eldon) had listened with that attention 
which was due to the noble Marquis, and 
he most assuredly had heard those words 
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fall from his lips. He heard the noble 
Marquis give advice to the Peers of the 
realm. He, therefore, would take the 
liberty to tender them some advice also. 
He had no doubt that their Lordships 
would do their duty. He would not pre- 
sume at present to say what that duty was, 
but the time would come, when it must 
be reasoned before the people of England, 
what that duty was for their sakes. It 
was not for him at present to declare 
what the duty of their Lordships would 
be; but he had had the. experience of a 
long life, and he should not have the least 
hesitation, when the question came under 
their consideration, to state his opinion as 
to the course which it would be the duty 
of their Lordships to pursue with regard 
to it. This he would say, that, so far 
from thinking that the Peers of England 
had no interest in this question, he was 
ready to maintain, that this country would 
have no Constitution left to it if the Peers 
of England had no interest in such a 
question as this. Nay, he would go fur- 
ther: bred, as he had been, in loyalty, 
living under the law, and revering the 
Constitution of his country, now that he 
had arrived at the age of four score years, 
he would solemnly declare, that he would 
rather die in his place, than not state that 
the proposition that the Peers of England 
had no interest in this question, was the 
most absurd one that had ever been 
uttered or propounded there or elsewhere. 
The noble Lord who had put forward that 
very absurd proposition, might have his 
Own Opinions as to the merits or demerits 
of the question of Reform, Upon that 
point he would then give no opinion ; but 
he would say, that he hoped and believed, 
that when that question came to be dis- 
cussed by their Lordships, they would do 
their duty fearlessly and manfully, and at 
the hazard of all the consequences. He 
reiterated the expression of his firm and 
confident hope, that when the question 
was before them, every noble Lord in that 
assembly would do his duty. He should 
be ashamed of himself, if it were possible 
for any noble Lord to suppose, that he 
should not be prepared to act upon his 
opinion, and to discharge his duty in 
reference to this question of Reform. He 
should be utterly ashamed of himself, if, 
at his time of life, he should give way to 
the imputation of being prevented by fear 
from doing his duty. Jt was far better 
for him to discharge that duty manfully, 
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as he was determined to do, let the conse- 
quences be what they might. His conduct 
in reference to this Bill should not be in- 
fluenced by any selfish considerations—far 
from it. He would discharge his duty 
with regard to it, because he believed that 
in it were involved, not only their Lord- 
ships’ interests, but the interests of the 
Throne. Jf the Bill should pass, (and he 
would offer no opinion at present on its 
merits)—if the Bill should pass, and if 
the consequences should follow that might 
follow from it, then let those who had 
done their duty to that House, and to their 
King upon the Throne, console themselves 
at least, with the notion that they had 
done so, The noble Marquis and other 
noble Lords opposite might differ from 
him (Lord Eldon) as to this Bill, but as he 
had said already, he would offer no opinion 
with regard to its merits at present. It 
would be premature to do so until it came 
regularly under their consideration ; upon 
that occasion they would find that he would 
not belie every act of his former life; upon 
that occasion it would be seen that he 
would discharge his duty fearlessly and 
manfully, and that, let the consequences 
be what they might, he would endeavour 
to do the best he could for the interests of 
the Peerage and of the Throne. 

The Marquis of Westminster said, that 
the noble and learned Earl had quite mis- 
taken what had fallen from him. He did 
not say that their Lordships had no inter- 
est in this Bill. What he said was, that 
it was a matter peculiarly relating to the 
other House of Parliament, and in which 
that House had a peculiar interest, 

Petitions to lie on the Table. 


Prurauiry or Benerices.] The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury moved the Order of 
the Day, that this Bill be read a third time. 

Lord Wynford opposed the Bill, as 
being highly detrimental to the interests 
of the Church. He regretted that he was 
obliged to do so, but his opposition had 
already removed from the Bill the clause 
imposing forfeiture. The direct tendency 
of the Bill was, to make the parochial and 
inferior Clergy entirely dependent on the 
Lord Chancellor and the Archbishop for 
the time being. It would place in the 
hands of the Lord Chancellor, a political 
officer, the power of withholding the 
Writ of dispensation which was secured 
to noblemen’s sons, noblemen’s chaplains, 
and Masters and Bachelors of Arts, accord- 
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ing to the principle of the Statute of 
Henry 8th. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury had 
nothing to say in reply to the noble and 
learned Lord, as the objection had been 
previously stated and answered. He had 
only to move, that the Bill be read a third 
time. 

The Earl of Eldon regretted that he 
was obliged to call their Lordships’ atten- 
tion to the fact, that during the discussion 
of such an important measure, the Lord 
Chancellor was absent from the Wool- 
sack, without the plea of indisposition, 
and contrary to the Standing Order of 
their Lordships’ House. 

The Question put, and the Bill passed. 


ABsENcE OF THE Lorp CHANCELLOR. | 
The Marquis of Londonderry moved 
the reading of the Standing Order, No. 
3, of their Lordships’ House, respect- 
ing the attendance of the Lord Chancel- 
lor on the Woolsack, and his duty to that 
House in case of absence. 

The Order read by the Clerk. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
as the noble and learned Lord now absent 
from the Woolsack had, on every possible 
occasion, resorted to the Orders of their 
Lordships’ House, for the purpose of level- 
ling them at other noble Lords, and par- 
ticularly at him, he begged to give notice, 
that he would to-morrow desire to know 
the cause of the noble and learned Lord’s 
absence from his duty in that House—a 
line of conduct which went to compromise 
their Lordships’ dignity, and to overturn 
the course of their proceedings. The 
noble and learned Lord was acting so 
much on principles of Reform, that he 
was about to reform or revolutionize 
their Lordships’ privileges. 

The Duke of [?ichmond rose to order, 
He would submit it to the noble Earl, 
whether it would not be at least decorous 
to advance nothing further on the subject 
until the noble and learned Lord were 
present to answer for himself. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, he 
considered it his duty to give notice to 
their Lordships of the violated order, that 
it might be either adhered to or changed. 

The Marquis of Lansdown begged to 
know, whether the noble Earl (Earl Vane) 
had any reasons for his Motion, and whe- 
ther it applied to the noble and learned 
Lord’s conduct elsewhere. He wished 
also to learn whether the noble Ear] 
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meant to shape his inquiry as a motion or 
a question. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
he had given notice of a question for to- 
morrow, to ascertain the: reason why the 
noble and learned Lord was absent from 
his duty in that House. On bringing his 
question formally forward, he should then 
be guided by circumstances. 

Lord Plunkett thought, that the appeal 
to the Standing Order of the House was 
calculated to throw an imputation on his 
noble and learned friend, which, in his 
opinion, the terms of that Order did not 
warrant. According to it, the noble and 
learned Lord’s absence was not authorized, 
unless his place were filled by a person 
appointed by a Commission from the 
Crown. Now, such a person had been 
so appointed. The noble Earl had stated, 
that he would require an explanation, and 
he (Lord Plunkett) had no doubt but that 
his noble and learned friend would be 
prepared to answer for himself. For his 
own part, he thought the investigation 
quite uncalled for. It was notorious, that 
the absences of the Lord Chancellor had 
been unusually multiplied from his unre- 
mitting attention to the most arduous and 
responsible duties—duties intimately con- 
nected with the public good. There had 
been a great arrear of business in his 
Lordship’s Court, to which he had found 
it necessary to devote his whole time and 
attention. By dint of extraordinary ta- 
lent and indefatigable exertion, this arrear 
had been disposed of, and business expe- 
dited in a manner gratifying to the suitors 
in Chancery, and most salutary for the 
country. Thus much he had felt it in- 
cumbent upon him to observe on behalf of 
his noble and learned friend. 

The Marquis of Londonderry was of 
opinion, that if the predecessors of the 
noble and learned Lord had deemed them- 
selves justified in being absent from that 
House, they might have done the same 
things which had been attributed to the 
noble and learned Lord. But they felt 
that the Standing Order bound them to do 
their duty to that House in the first place. 
He thought the present Lord Chancellor 
had no more merit than his predecessors, 
who did their duty in that House, and did 
not absent themselves in so slighting a 
manner. 

The Earl of Eldon said, that according 
to an experience of twenty-five years, and 
upon information derived from other Chan- 
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cellors, as Lords Thurlow and Loughbo- 
rough, the Standing Order was made, not 
to decide what was the duty of the Lord 
Chancellor, but in what case that House 
should put a person on the Woolsack. If 
the Lord Chancellor was absent, and no 
person appointed, then it was their duty 
to place some one in his stead. His Lord- 
ship was bound to be present there unless 
circumstances rendered it impossible (and 
he understood the Lord Chancellor was 
absent from indisposition). Under these 
circumstances, he was to signify the fact 
to the person appointed to preside in his 
stead by Letters Patent. He (Lord Eldon) 
could state, without fear of confutation, 
that three High Chancellors had never 
been absent without an explanation of the 
cause. No Chancellor ever dared to 
leave the Woolsack without permission of 
that House. He found, from their Lord- 
ships’ Journals, that a Chancellor, in as- 
signing a reason for his absence, had 
stated, that he was sent for by his Majesty, 
but the House voted that this was no suf- 
ficient reason, and that it was his para- 
mount duty to be in attendance there. It 
was not because bankruptcy business was 
excellently disposed of below, and he did 
not doubt that such was the case, that 
this attendance could be dispensed with. 
A most important question affecting the 
lay property of the country had been be- 
fore them that day,and unless be considered 
himself a greater Chancellor than Shaftes- 
bury, he could not be content that this 
question should be set at rest in the ab- 
sence of the officer in whom that House 
reposed its confidence. Nothing that had 
passed between the Lord Chancellor and 
him in that House, had been in the least 
offensive to him, but he felt that, unless 
their Lordships altered their usages, he 
could not but express his opinion that the 
noble and learned Lord ought to have 
been there. 

The Duke of Richmond, in answer to 
his noble friend (the Earl of Eldon) begged 
to say, that he understood that the rule of 
attendance had been often departed from. 
The words of the Standing Order stated, 
that the Chancellor should attend in 
‘“‘ordinary.” A few years back, a noble 
Lord had been appointed to relieve the 
Chancellor of the duty of hearing appeals. 
If such an appointment had been made 
for the morning, why not a similar license 
be given for the evening? Formerly a 
Lord Chancellor was not called upon to 
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make an excuse for going to Windsor. 
He trusted that the discussion would not 
be prolonged. 

The Earl of Eldon said, that when 
Chancellors were absent on former occa- 
sions, it was by the order of that House. 
He was of opinion that these orders did 
infinite mischief to the suitors in the 
Court of Chancery ; but, whether for good 
or ill, it was necessary to abide by them. 

The Marquis of Lansdown was prepared 
to contend, both now and to-morrow, that 
the Lord Chancellor’s absence involved no 
breach of the Standing Order of that 
House. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
the noble and learned Lord was so severe 
himself on others, that he was determined 
to persevere in putting his question. 

The Earl of Mulgrave rose to order. 
Notice having been given for to-morrow, 
it was disorderly to press the matter fur- 
ther at present. 

Here the conversation dropped. 


LOL PED OL OLED 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, September 26, 1831. 


Minutes.] New Writs moved for. On the Motion of 
Mr. Ex.ice, for Higham Ferrers in the room of CHARLES 
Pxpys, Esq., who had accepted the Chiltern Hundreds; 
for Poole, in the room of Mr. W. F. S. PONSONBY, who 
had accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 

Bills. Committed; Churches Building Act Amendment. 
Read: a second time; Registration of Deeds. Read a 
first time; Whiteboy Acts Amendment; Registry of 
Arms revival. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. O’CoNNELL, of the 
number of Common Glass Bottles manufactured in Ireland 
during the year 1850. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Hopeson, from Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, against the Tax on Marine Insurances. By 
Mr. O’ConNELL, from Drayton, praying for an investiga- 
tion into the Case of the Deacles, three from places in 
Longford, for a Repeal of the Union. By Mr. Strick- 
LAND, from the Chairman of the Political Union at Halifax, 
for Vote by Ballot. 


Poor Laws (IreELanD). Prtition.] 
Mr. O’Connell presented a Petition from 
the Eastern Branch of the National Union, 
praying for the introduction of Poor-laws 
into Ireland. He was afraid that it would 
at last be found necessary to introduce 
such a system into that country; but at 
the same time he felt, that after the ex- 
ample of the English Poor-laws, which 
were found to be so pregnant with evils as 
to induce many persons to believe it would 
be better to abolish them altogether, it 
behoved them to be exceedingly cautious 
what steps they took with respect to the 
introduction of Poor-laws into Ireland. 

Mr. Hunt said, that it was not the Poor- 
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laws of England, but the abuse of them, 
that was reprehensible. He defied any 
one to point out any clause in the English 
Poor-laws that was not just, equitable, 
and humane. 

Mr. Wrightson thought, that the intro- 
duction of Poor-laws into Ireland would 
only be alleviating one class of persons by 
the ruin of another. Every shilling that 
would be applied to the relief of the poor, 
must be taken from productive labour. 

Mr. John Weyland said, Poor-laws were 
necessary for Ireland, because so much of 
the capital of that country was taken away 
by absentees, that the labourers of the 
country were left without employment, 
and had, therefore, a right to look for 
support in some other way. As to the 
Poor-laws in England, for 200 years after 
their introduction, nothing but unmixed 
good resulted from their operation. It 
was the artificial state of society sub- 
sequently introduced which caused their 
abuse—the law of settlement had laid the 
foundation for this latter state of things. 

Mr. George Robinson said, that it was 
impossible to expect that able-bodied men 
would remain quiet and tranquil without 
employment; and he thought that Poor- 
laws were the only remedy for Ireland. 

Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey regarded 
the Poor-laws as an institution more bene- 
ficial to those who paid, than to those who 
received the rates. ‘The Poor-laws had 
their origin in the laws of nature; and 
when a man could not maintain himself 
by industry, he had a right to be support- 
ed by the country. He hoped that 
Church property would soon be made ap- 
plicable to the purest of all Christian pur- 
poses —the support of the poor. 

Sir Robert Bateson said, that the intro- 
duction of Poor-laws into Ireland would 
render that country doubly wretched and 
doubly miserable. He would rather take 
an example, as to Poor-laws, from Scot- 
land than from England, for in the former 
country they worked well, and in the 
latter country confessedly ill. At the 
same time, he very much wished to see a 
legal support established for the aged and 
infirm who were unable to support them- 
selves, 

Sir Charles Burrell did not think ob- 
jections founded on the abuses which had 
grown up in the English system of Poor- 
laws, held good against the introduction 
of some such system into Ireland upon an 
improved plan, Much of the evil of the 
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English system arose from giving the 
married labourer an allowance out of the 
Poor-rates, which was denied to the single 
man. This led to premature marriages, 
and a redundant population. 

Mr. Wilks would apply the original 
Statute of Elizabeth to Ireland—that 
which secured a provision for the aged 
and infirm; but thought the system at 
present in force in this country would be 
fatal to the improvement of the sister 
country. It would require the greatest 
care in adapting any Poor-laws to Ireland, 

Lord Jngestrie thought, that the ques- 
tion of the introduction of Poor-laws into 
Ireland ought to receive immediate atten- 
tion from the Legislature-—the state of the 
poor in that country was such as to re- 
quire immediate relief. 

Colonel Torrens could not say, that he 
viewed the proposition for Poor-laws in 
Ireland with a favourable eye. The advo- 
cates for introducing Poor-laws into that 
country, were bound to show that they 
would effect that condition without which 
there was no bettering the state of the 
poor in any country—-namely, either in- 
crease the amount of food raised in that 
country, or lessen the number of con- 
sumers, If Poor-laws would add to the 
produce relatively or directly, or lessen the 
number of mouths to consume that pro- 
duce directly or relatively, he would sup- 
port their being introduced into Ireland. 

Mr. Hodges agreed with hon. Members, 
that if the English system, with all its 
abuses, were at once adopted in Ireland, 
much mischief would ensue. At the same 
time, that was no objection to the establish- 
ment of a less vicious system of parochial 
relief in that country, which he thought 
was the only feasible means of taxing the 
absentees. 

Sir John Newport was as anxious as 
any man to see some species of relief for 
the aged and sick, but he must protest 
against that description of relief which, in 
England, was given to the able-bodied 
and young. ‘The question of the Poor- 
laws being extended to Ireland, was a very 
important one, and would require deep 
consideration. He had sat many 
years in that House, and did not recollect 
a single Session in which complaints 
against the abuse of the English Poor- 
laws were not made. He should hesitate 


a long time before he gave an unqualified 
support to the introduction of the Poor- 
laws in Ireland as they existed in this 
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country, but he was anxious to see the 
infirm, and sick, and aged, who had no 
means of subsistence, provided for, He 
condemned holding out hopes to Ireland 
on the subject of the Poor-laws until 
some system was proposed to that House. 

Sir John Brydges thought, the only way 
of giving effectual relief to Ireland was by 
a proper, well-modified system of Poor- 
laws, ‘The member for Colchester was so 
determined to pull down the Church, that 
he omitted no opportunity of introducing 
the subject. That hon, Member, and the 
member for Kerry, proposed that one- 
third of the Church property in Ireland 
should be applied to the use of the poor. 
He trusted the Government would not 
listen to any such proposition. If the 
Church of Ireland was despoiled of her 
property, that of the English Church 
would not long remain in security. The 
present Bishop of Derry, in an address to 
the clergy of the diocese over which he 
lately presided, spoke in the highest terms 
of the services rendered to Ireland by the 
Established Church and its clergy. He 
said, ‘‘ I] speak not of professional partial- 
ity, when I claim for my brethren of the 
Church the approbation of every man in 
the community of common discernment. 
I have lived long enough amongst them to 
know their worth. I have seen their pri- 
vations the most unjust, their unbounded 
generosity—under perils the most formid- 
able, their unshaken fortitude — under 
difficulties the most perplexing, the most 
devoted attachment to the interests of 
their poorer fellow-creatures-——and I can 
fearlessly assert that, in the absence of the 
great landed proprietors, the undisturbed 
maintenance of their properties has been 
mainly attributable to their residence and 
influence. If the wisdom of the Legis- 
lature should be appealed to, I do most 
conscientiously believe, that it could not 
be more beneficially displayed than by 
ensuring the security of those upon whose 
exertions the best interests of society so 
greatly depend,” This was the Church 
which the member for Kerry was endea- 
vouring to undermine, 

Mr. O’ Connell said, there was no greater 
friend to the Established Church of Ire- 
land than he was. It was only to her 
temporalities, not to her doctrines, that he 
objected. Ireland was in a very different 
situation from any other country in 
Europe. The greater part of the produce 
of the soil was exported to pay the rent of 
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the absentee landlords, and until some 
means were devised to abate this drain, 
Ireland must necessarily remain poor. 
With respect to the English system, no 
other hon. Member had joined with the 
hon. member for Preston in his unqualified 
eulogium on the English system of Poor- 
laws. 

Sir John Brydges said, the member for 
Kerry, upon a former occasion, when he 
was asked whether he would take away 
one-third of the Church property of 
Ireland, answered, ‘‘ Certainly.” 

Mr. O’Connell said, he was a greater 
friend to the Church than the hon. 
Baronet, for he opposed and wished to 
remedy the abuses of it. 

Mr. Hunt rose, but was called to order 
by the Speaker, the hon. Member having 
spoken before on the petition. 

Mr. Hunt said, there were many hon. 
Members who 
“ Chair, Chair.” | 

The Speaker: If other hon. Members 
had done what was disorderly, that was no 
reason why the hon. Member should in- 
crease the disorder. 

Petition to be printed. 


Yeomanry (IRELAND).] Mr.O’Connell 
presented a Petition from Belfast, in 
Ireland, praying inquiry into the conduct 
of the Yeomanry of Ireland, particularly 
with reference to the Newtownbarry affair. 

Sir Robert Bateson, as one well ac- 
quainted with the north of Ireland, could 
take upon him to say, that the Yeomanry 
force was held in particular esteem 
throughout the province of Ulster. To 
that force the inhabitants of the north of 
Ireland looked invariably for protection, 
and so strong was the feeling of disgust at 
the proposition of the Ministers to disarm 
it, that they felt themselves compelled to 
abstain from their purpose, and, he trusted, 
altogether to abandon it. One fact was 
decisive as to the popularity and utility of 
the Yeomanry force in the north of Ire- 
Jand—that a much less regular military 
establishment was required there than in 
any other part of Ireland. He hoped 
that the Government would never basely 
abandon the Yeomanry, who were the 
defenders of the laws, the liberties, and 
the Constitution of the country. 

Mr. Ruthven put it to the House, 
whether it was fair that the Government 
should be charged with deserting the 


Yeomanry, and with throwing itself into | 
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the hands of the opposite party, because it 
had determined to modify the regulations 
under which a body so vexatious to the 
people of Ireland had been embodied. It 
was very hard that whenever the Yeomanry 
were named in that House, the House 
should be immediately occupied with a de- 
bate in their defence. Why was this ne- 
cessary, if their merits were so universally 
acknowledged ? He concluded by bearing 
his testimony to the responsibility of the 
petitioners. 

Lord Acheson did not feel it necessary 
to enter into any discussion concerning the 
comparative merits of the north and south 
of Ireland. In allusion to the statement 
of the hon. member for Derry, he must 
confirm the favourable opinion generally 
entertained of the Yeomanry in the north 
of Ireland, and must, moreover, declare 
himself decidedly opposed to disbanding 
that force. He stated, that if called upon 
now to form a force for the maintenance 
of peace in Ireland, he should hesitate as 
to the propriety of establishing such a 
force as the Yeomanry; but he felt that 
there was much difference between this 
line of conduct, and removing a force 
which had already existed for a length of 
time. As tothe arming the Yeomanry last 
year, the hon. and learned member for 
Kerry could explain the cause of that pro- 
ceeding. For his own part, he was so anx- 
ious to preserve the quiet and tranquillity 
which at present existed in the north of 
Ireland, that he could look upon it as no 
better than madness to do that which 
would disturb this state of things, and 
would not tend to render the south of 
Ireland at all more quiet than at present. 
As to the unfortunate affair at Newtown- 
barry, no man regretted it more than he 
did; at the same time, he saw no reason for 
punishing the whole Yeomanry corps for 
the faults of a part(even if the statements 
against the Newtownbarry corps should, 
upon examination, prove to be correct), 
The Yeomanry of the county of Armagh, 
which he represented, were 2,000, he be- 
lieved, in number, and he could not con- 
sent to see them disembodied : there could 
not exist a finer corps, and he for his 
part thought, that such a line of proceed- 
ing would, under existing circumstances, 
be highly injudicious. 

Mr. Crampton assured the House, that 
the government of Ireland would not be 
induced by any representations to con- 
tinue the Yeomanry one moment longer, or 
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to discontinue them one moment sooner, | 
than the interests of the country required. 

Mr. O’ Connell denied the superiority of | 
the north of Ireland over the south, and | 
said, that the reason why so many more | 
troops had for years past been quartered in 
the south than in the north, was the facili- 
ties which existed in the south for their 
embarkation for foreign service. Ifthe go- 
vernment of Ireland had come to the de- | 
termination not to continue the Yeomanry | 
one moment longer than the interests of | 
the country required, it would disband 
them immediately. He hoped, that if the 
Government persisted in keeping them 
enrolled, it would not be for their shoot- 
ing the people at Newtownbarry this year, 
as the police had shot them at Monaghan 
last year. 

Petition to be printed. 


New Wrir ror Pemproxe.| Mr. 
George Robinson rose, in pursuance of 
the terms of his notice, to move that the 
issue of a Writ for the election of a Knight 
of the Shire for the county of Pembroke, be 
suspended for one week. He had, on 
Friday, when an hon. Member moved, at 
two o'clock in the morning, that this Writ 
be issued, taken the liberty of opposing 
the motion; and his reason for that op- 
position was, the report made by the 
Pembroke Election Committee. That re- 
port acquainted the House, that the Com- 
mittee had come to the following resolu- 
tions—“‘Ist. That the conduct pursued by 
the High Sheriff, and by those under him, 
was strongly marked by a culpable neg- 
lect on his part, partiality on the part of 
the Under Sheriff, and some of the Sub- 
sheriffs, and the inefficient conduct of the 
Assessor ; and 2ndly, that the Committee 
considered it to be their duty to report 
in such terms, more especially as they 
founded their decision that the election 
was void, on the strong impression of 
such improper conduct having prevailed.” 
The present was not the time for him 
to animadvert upon the culpable neglect 
of the High Sheriff, or upon the partiality 
of the Under Sheriff, but he thought 
that the present was the time for him to 
move that the Writ should not be sent 
down to the same parties to execute, 
until, by the printing of the evidence 
taken before the Committee, the extent of 
their misconduct was ascertained. He 
knew that it might be said, that the free- 
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be punished for the misconduct of their 
High Sheriff; but to that he would reply, 
that it was for the interest of those free- 
holders themselves that the Writ should 
not be placed in the hands of those who 
might not execute it fairly. He thought 
that it would be for the interest of all 
parties, that some explanation should be 
given by the parties accused of miscon- 
duct. For these reasons, he thought it 
fair to call upon the House to sanction 
the following resolution :—viz. “ That the 
Writ for the Election of a Knight of the 
Shire for the County of Pembroke, be 
not issued before Monday, the 3rd day of 
October next.” 

Mr. Jones said, that it was unprece- 
dented that a Writ should be suspended, 
either for the neglect of a High Sheriff, or 
for the partiality of an Under Sheriff. At 
the same time, as both these parties might 
have something to offer in their defence, 
he would not oppose the motion for sus- 
pending the issue of a Writ for one week. 

Lord Althorp said, that it would be 
most extraordinary, if, because the High 
Sheriff of Pembrokeshire had miscon- 
ducted himself, the freeholders of that 
county were to be deprived of their right 
of Representation. There was no prece- 
dent for such a motion, and he was not 
surprised at it, as it was contrary to every 
principle of justice. He should certainly 
oppose the Motion. 

Mr. Chichester felt bound to declare, 
that the High Sheriff of Pembroke- 
shire, served the office under very pe- 
culiar circumstances, in consequence of 
the decease of the gentleman previously 
nominated. At the time of his receiving 
the appointment, he was seriously unwell, 
and in a very nervous state; the irregu- 
larities at the recent election were a con- 
sequence of that indisposition, for he was 
quite sure he would have been wholly 
impartial had he been able to superin- 
tend the election in person. 

Mr. Robert Gordon thought that, in 
justice to the freeholders, the Writ ought 
to be suspended. At the last election, 
400 persons, who claimed the right of 
voting, were refused, and the returning 
officer would not even examine their 
cases until the election was over. What 
security, therefore, was there, if the Writ 
were sent to the same Sheriff, that the 
same conduct would not be again pursued? 

Mr. Horatio Ross said, there was not a 
shadow of imputation against the electors 
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of Pembrokeshire, and he was, therefore, 
at a loss to know why they should be 
deprived of a Representative. The con- 
duct of the High Sheriff might have been 
partial, but injustice should not, therefore, 
be committed against the electors. 

Mr. Hodges said, he knew, on the au- 
thority of a letter from Pembrokeshire, 
that the High Sheriff was a man of great 
honour; but, from ill-health, he was un- 
able to attend, and the management of 
the election wholly devolved on _ his 
deputy. 

Mr. Huné said, that the High Sheriff 
should be suspended, and not the Writ for 
a new election. 

Mr. Robert Ferguson, expressed a wish 
to have the evidence printed, and ja the 
hands of the House, before any further 
step was taken in a case of this import- 
ance; but, after what occurred in the 
Committee, of which he was a member, 
he would not vote for the suspension of 
the Writ. 

Mr. Bernal contended, that as yet the 
House had no evidence sufficient to jus- 
tify the suspension of the Writ; because, 
from all he heard, it was only owing to ill- 
health that the High Sheriff was not able 
to attend his duty. The High Sheriff 
was labouring under a severe fit of the 
gout, and was obliged to leave the ma- 
nagement of the election to his deputies. 
As to moving the Crown to supersede the 
Sheriff, he believed there was no good or 
modern precedent for any such pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr. O’Connell said, he knew of many 
instances in Ireland where Sheriffs had 
been superseded. At all events, it was 
necessary to have evidence before they 
decided in a case of this importance. 

Mr. Dominick Browne had also been 
a member of the Committee, and not 
one word had been there said relating to 
the supposed illness of the High Sheriff. 
He wished that the issue of the Writ 
should be suspended until the evidence 
was before the House. If, after that, a 
motion was made to supersede the Sheriff, 
he should feel himself called upon to 
vote for it. 

The Attorney General was not aware 
of any power existing to supersede the 
Sheriff, nor by what process it could be 
effected. A different principle might pre- 
vail in Ireland, but, in this country, he 
was not aware that such a power existed. 


He did not think the Writ should be 
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suspended, merely for the neglect of the 
High Sheriff, for he was only accused of 
neglect. After what had passed in that 
House, he felt confident that partiality 
would be avoided at the next election. 

Sir Charles Wetherell was glad to hear 
the opinions which had fallen from the 
Attorney General, as they were so op- 
posed to those which were addressed to 
that House the other evening by the So- 
licitor General for Ireland. Sheriffs were 
appointed during the pleasure of the 
Crown, and certainly liable to be removed, 
if found guilty of any crime; but no such 
proofs had been offered in this case; and 
there was no example of the removal of a 
Sheriff, since the Revolution. At present, 
he could not give any distinct opinion, 
because, as yet, the evidence taken in the 
Committee was not before the House. 

Mr. John Campbell said, that no 
grounds had been stated for the suspen- 
sion of the Writ, and, therefore, he could 
not support the motion of the hon. 
Member. 

Sir Robert Price intended, under all 
the circumstances, to vote against the 
suspcasion of the Writ. 

Mr. Nowell believed, it was the general 
impression in the Committee, that the 
High Sheriff, although not a man of infirm 
mind, was incapacitated from attending 
at the election by illness. Great par- 
tiality had been certainly shewn, but he 
believed that the proceedings of that 
House on the subject had been such as to 
ensure impartiality if another election 
was now to take place; he should, there- 
fore, vote for the issuing of the Writ. 

Sir Richard Musgrave said, he had 
been also a member of the Committee. 
He was not aware that any charges of 
bribery had been made, but there were 
charges of creating freeholders, and put- 
ting vexatious questions, which, along 
with other conduct of the Under Sheriff 
and Assessors, led to serious injustice. 

Mr. Robinson made no charge against 
the High Sheriff, who was admitted to be 
an honourable man. He made no charge 
against the electors, but his object was, to 
secure a free election. He wished to 
avoid tumult and disorder, which could 
not take place if a new Sheriff were 
appointed. Under all the circumstances 
of the case, he felt it his duty to persevere 
in his Motion. 

The House then divided—Ayes 24; 
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The Speaker then put the question, 
‘that a new Writ do now issue for the 
county of Pembroke, in the room of Sir 
John Owen, whose election had been de- 
clared void.”——Agreed to. 


Luwatics Bitu.] Mr. robert Gordon 
moved the Order of the Day for consider- 
ing the Lords’ Amendments to this Bill. 
The hon. Member took that opportunity 
of expressing his objection to several of 
the amendments, particularly that of re- 
quiring that the reports of the Commis- 
sioners under the Bill should be made to 
the Lord Chancellor, instead of the Home- 
Secretary as heretofore, and all that part 
of the Bill which directed copies of these 
reports to be laid on the Table of that 
House had been struck out. Now, as 
they were to be called upon to provide 
for the surplus expenditure of some of 
those houses, it was but right they should 
have some account of the condition of 
those establishments before them. He 
would not press his opinions further, un- 
less he saw it was the wish of the House ; 
at present, he would merely move, that the 
amendments be read a second time. 

The Attorney General said, that his 
hon. friend deserved great praise for his 
attention to the subject. With respect 
to the transfer of the guardianship of lu- 
natics to the Lord Chancellor, he was sure 
the House must know, he was by our laws 
the admitted guardian of that unfortunate 
class of persons. He believed the alter- 
ations in the Bill were made in a sound 
and discreet spirit, and ought to be will- 
ingly adopted by the House. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that the control 
of these matters had been originally trans- 
ferred to the Home-Secretary’s Office, at 
the request and for the convenience of 
the Lord Chancellor, who thought that 
a better arrangement. While he was in 
office he found no difficulties arise from 
that arrangement, and he saw no reason 
why it should again be altered. 

The Solicitor General was of opinion, 
that the jurisdiction should more properly 
be in the Great Seal, where the control of 
all matters relating to these unhappy per- 
sons was placed. 

Lord Granville Somerset said, that as 
he had for three years been one of the 
Commissioners who had been fortunate 
enough to be considered as having worked 
this Commission well, from his experience 
he felt himself entitled to say, that the 
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control of the Commissioners was better 
placed in the hands of the Secretary of 
State than in the Lord Chancellor. He 
meant nothing disrespectful to Lord Chan- 
cellor Brougham, but he was convinced 
that he could not give sufficient attention 
to these subjects while his time was so 
much employed upon others. The con- 
sequence of this would be, that the Com- 
missioners would be under the control of 
the Lord Chancellor’s Secretary, which 
he thought no Gentleman would submit 
to—he certainly would not for one. He 
also objected to the appointment of legal 
and medical men on the Commission, and 
should oppose the adoption of the amend- 
ments. 

Mr. Hume was of opinion, that the 
Lord Chancellor did not take cognizance 
of the cases of lunatics in one out of 
twenty. The jurisdiction of the Lord 
Chancellor had hitherto been confined 
to lunatics possessing property, and he 
did not think this was a time to add 
to his duties. The superintendence of 
these unhappy persons was properly a 
measure of police, and ought to be 
placed in the hands of the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. The 
clause preventing the House of Commons 
from knowing how its own money was 
spent was one which he could never 
agree to. He was satisfied that the alter- 
ations in the Bill would render it inoper- 
ative, and he should vote against the 
amendments. 

Mr. George Lamb said, it was probable 
that some of the remarks made by the 
Commissioners would not be fit to be laid 
before the public. The only real objec- 
tion he could see, was that mentioned by 
his hon. friend, the member for Middle- 
sex, by which the House was prevented 
examining into the manner the public 
money was to be disposed of. If this was 
really to be the case, he should hold the 
objection fatal, but he apprehended they 
could, whenever it was necessary, have the 
accounts of the expenditure laid before 
them. 

Two of the Amendments proposed by 
the Lords agreed to upon the Amendment 
transferring the control of lunatics from 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment to the Lord Chancellor being 
moved, 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, he feared, 
if the execution of the Bill was to be com- 
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beneficial effect would be lost. He had 
no hesitation in saying, that the appoint- 
ment of the Commissioners should rest 
with the Secretary of State, with whom 
at all times they could have free commu- 
nication, which it was impossible they 
could have with the Lord Chancellor. 
There was great danger that the legal and, 
not legal Commissioners might disagree, 
and as the Commission had hitherto 
worked well, he hoped the Bill would be 
restored to the state in which it originally 
stood, 

The House divided on the question, 
that the Amendmentbe agreed to:—Ayes 
55; Noes 66—Majority 11. 

The other Amendments were agreed to: 
a Committee appointed to draw up rea- 
sons for disagreeing with their Lordships’ 
Amendment. 


SuppLy—Fatse SicnaTures To Pe- 
TITIONs.] On the Order of the Day being 
read for the House resolving itself into a 
Committee to consider further of a Supply 
to be granted to his Majesty, 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, that before 
the House went into Committee, he wish- 
ed to make a statement which appeared 
to him to concern their privileges. Some 
time since a petition had been presented 
to that House against the grant to May- 
nooth College, certain signatures to which 
were alleged to be false. He had been 
written to from Dublin on the subject; 
and the writer stated, that he could find 
no such persons in the list of traders, 
bankers, barristers, or solicitors, as George 
and Thomas Howell, whose names were 
affixed to the petition. Application had 
been made by the writer to Mr. Thomas 
Magee, who stated, that so far from hav- 
ing any thing to do with the petition, he 
had actually refused to sign it. The peti- 
tion had been presented by the hon. member 
for Oxford, who stated, that he had re- 
ceived it from some clergyman, who resided 
near Kingstown. It was very desirable that 
the hon. Member should communicate 
with the individual who sent the petition, 
and that he should state the result to the 
House. He could not say that this was 
a breach of their privileges, because there 
might be in existence a George and 
Thomas Howell, although they were not 
the persons meant to be indicated by the 
petition. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, he had received 
the petition by post. He had no reason 
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to doubt at the time the truth and accu- 
racy of the signatures; but he would not 
make himself responsible for them. 

Mr. Hume observed, that such prac- 
tices ought to be checked. The hon. 
Baronet ought to take steps to have the 
parties summoned who had attempted to 
impose upon the House. 

Mr. O’Connell said, he was acquainted 
with George Howell and Thomas How- 
ell, one of whom resided here, and the 
other in Ireland. He did not think the 
signature of George Howell bore much 
resemblance to his hand-writing. The 
character of Mr. Magee ought not to be 
left in this manner before the House. 

Sir Robert Inglis, in explanation, said, 
it must not be presumed, that, because he 
had presented the petition, he concurred 
in the sentiments expressed init. He had 
before stated, that he was unacquainted 
with the parties who had transmitted the 
petition to him. 

The Order of the Day read. 

On the question that the Speaker shouid 
now leave the Chair, 


Suppty—Maywnoorn Coitece.] Mr. 
Perceval rose to state, before going into a 
Committee, his objection to the vote that 
was to be proposed. Although it was his 
wish that the vote for Maynooth College 
should be entirely done away, he was 
precluded from taking any step ina Com- 
mittee for that object, except by putting 
a direct negative upon the grant. As so 
much of the year, however, had passed 
away, and as the faith of Government 
had been pledged, he was not disposed to 
propose that the grant should be now re- 
fused, and he would, therefore, propose a 
resolution for the future. He would try 
to state, as simply and shortly as he could, 
his ground of opposition. ‘The principle 
he rested upon was this. That a State 
stood before God as an individual; with 
the same dependence upon him for all 
blessings, and the same obligation to 
obey him. He did not feel himself called 
upon in that place to establish this prin- 
ciple; it was recognised throughout our 
Constitution; from the coronation of our 
King, in which the House lately took 
part, down to the prayers daily read at 
the Table of that House, this dependence 
and this obligation were acknowledged. 
[t was his birthright as a British subject, 
to call himself the Member of a Christian 
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Legislature, and to call upon them to act 
consistently and faithfully in that cha- 
racter. As Protestant Christians, there- 
fore, it was inconsistent and unfaithful in 
them to be voting annually a grant for 
the purpose of educating men to teach 
religious doctrines which they held to be 
a system of falsehood, and a corruption of 
the word of God. If any Protestant Mem- 
ber objected to such terms, and held that 
the Papal system was not such as he had 
described it, let him rise in his place, and 
plainly and manfully say so; but at the 
same time he (Mr. Perceval) hoped he 
would state why he called himself a Pro- 
testant, and how he justified his separation 
from the Church of Rome. He knew it 
might be urged, that, what he asserted 
respecting the essentially Protestant spirit 
of our Constitution, however true it might 
have been formerly, was so no longer, and 
that by passing the Catholic Relief Bill, 
the Legislature had given up its Protest- 
ant character. He knew this sentiment 
to be held by many of his own friends, 
and he had heard it argued by others who 
were in favour of the liberal principles of 
the day. He would not argue this point 
abstractedly, he would not enter into the 
consideration whether, according to true 
and legitimate reasoning, such was the 
consequence of that act, but he was there 
to contend, that if this were really the case, 
it was not with their eyes open to such a 
conclusion that they passed the Act. 
The most illustrious advocates of that 
measure always contended, that if they 
thought it would lead to the destruction 
of our Protestant establishment, and of 
the exclusively Protestant character of our 
Constitution, they would never support it. 
It was not with that animus the Govern- 
ment brought in the measure, for his right 
hon. friend (Sir Robert Peel) had given, 
as his reason for rejecting the payment of 
the Roman Catholic clergy, which had 
been proposed as a security for their loy- 
alty, that the Government would do no- 
thing that looked like uniting the State 
in any way with the Papacy. This, there- 
fore, was the view of the friends and pro- 
posers of the measure, and that it was 
with this animus the Legislature had 
passed the measure, he would clearly 
prove, from the nature of the oath provid- 
ed for the Roman Catholic Members of 
that House. This oath distinctly stated, 
that the Roman Catholics were admitted 
by a Protestant Parliament to seats in a 
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Protestant Legislature, on condition of 
their coming under Protestant obligations. 
The words were these :—‘‘I do sincerely 
promise and swear, that I will be faithful, 
and bear true allegiance to his Majesty 
the King, and will defend him, to the ut- 
most of my power, against all conspiracies 
and attempts whatever, which shall be 
made against his person, crown, or dig- 
nity ; and I will do my utmost endeavour 
to disclose and make known to his Ma- 
jesty, his heirs or successors, all treasons 
and traitorous conspiracies which may be 
formed against him or them. And I do 
faithfully promise to maintain, support, 
and defend to the utmost of my power, 
the succession of the Crown, which suc- 
cession, by an Act intituled ‘ An Act for 
the limitation of the Crown, and _ better 
securing the rights and liberties of the 
subject,’ is, and stands limited to the 
Princess Sophia, Electress of Hanover, and 
the heirs of her body, being Protestants.” 
That was the first Protestant engage- 
ment to the Protestant Constitution, that 
the Roman Catholic coming into that 
House was bound to observe. The Ca- 
tholic continued :—‘ Hereby utterly re- 
nouncing and abjuring any obedience or 
allegiance unto any other person claim- 
ing, or pretending a right to, the Crown 
of these realms: and I do further de- 
clare, that it is not an article of my 
faith, and that I do renounce, reject, and 
abjure, the opinion that princes excom- 
municated or deprived by the Pope, or 
any other authority of the See of Rome, 
may be deposed or murdered by their 
subjects, or by any person whatsoever.” 
In that part, again, the Roman Catholic 
came under an engagement to satisfy the 
fears and doubts of a Protestant State, and 
a Protestant Legislature. And here was 
an additional statement :—‘“ And I do 
declare, that I do not believe that the Pope 
of Rome, or any other foreign prince, 
prelate, person, state, or potentate, hath, 
or ought to have, any temporal or civil ju- 
risdiction, power, superiority, or pre-emi- 
nence, directly or indirectly, within these 
realms.” Again, then, the Roman Catholic 
entered into a third engagement to satisfy 
the doubts of the Protestant Legislature. 
““T do swear,” the Catholic also said, 
“that I will defend to the utmost of my 
power, the settlement of property within 
this realm, as established by the laws; 
and I do hereby disclaim, disavow, and so- 
lemnly abjure any intention to subvert the 
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present Church Establishment, as settled 
by law within this realm.” But mark how 
the oath continues—‘ And I do solemnly 
swear, that I never will exercise any privi- 
lege to which I am, or may become enti- 
tled, to disturb or weaken the Protestant 
religion, or Protestant government in the 
United Kingdom; and I do solemnly, in 
the presence of God, profess, testify, and 
declare, that I do make this declaration, 
and every part thereof, in the plain and 
ordinary sense of the words of this oath, 
without any evasion, equivocation, or men- 
tal reservation whatsoever, so help me 
God.” He repeated, this oath clearly 
proved that it was not with the intention 
of abrogating its Protestant character that 
the Legislature passed the Relief Bill, but 
that, in the character of a Protestant Le- 
gislature, they admitted the Catholic to a 
seat in Parliament, if he chose to come in 
under Protestant conditions. He must, 
therefore, object to the grant as a matter 
of conscience, and of duty towards God. 
Infidelity, he feared, was on the increase. 
He believed, that the doctrine of holding 
the scale equal between God and Satan 
on all occasions, was gaining ground in 
that House. He was as certain of this as 
of any thing—that liberalism in religion 
was infidelity at bottom; that they both 
came from the same root, and led to the 
same consequences; and he lamented to 
see in that House a disposition regard- 
less of encouraging the latter, if the 
former were attained. He would ob- 
serve, that for those who did not see the 
matter as he did, he thought there was 
another ground for their voting with him, 
which was, that the Government, pro- 
fessing to deal equal justice between Ca- 
tholic and Protestant, had withdrawn the 
Kildare-street grant while they continued 
this. Even upon their own principle this 
grant also ought to be withdrawn, as he 
was convinced they would have great dif- 
ficulty in persuading the Irish Protestants 
that they were dealing impartially with 
them, when they stopped the one and 
continued the other. He would not meet 
the vote by a direct negative in the Com- 
mittee, because he thought Parliament 
stood pledged to individuals, and if here- 
after a just and equitable claim could be 
made out for any sum, he should have 
the greatest readiness to consider the 
claims of individuals. What he desired 
was, to separate the State from the Col- 
lege of Maynooth. The hon. Member 
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concluded by moving as an amendment 
that, “ It is the opinion of this House, that 
it is not expedient to continue the annual 
grant to the College of Maynooth after 
the present year.” 

Mr. Granville Ryder said, I rise with 
the utmost satisfaction to second the Re- 
solution which has been moved by my hon. 
friend and Colleague. I object to this 
grant to Maynooth College on several 
grounds. First because I am opposed, on 
principle to a professedly Protestant Go- 
vernment supplying funds to educate re- 
ligious instructors for the people in doc- 
trines which that Government 1s bound to 
consider as fraught with dangerous error. 
Secondly, because this grant stands as a 
complete anomaly in our parliamentary 
bounty, being, so far as I can discover, 
the only instance in which public money 
is bestowed for such a purpose as the 
maintenance of a purely theological semi- 
nary, and I have yet to learn upon what 
sound principles of Protestant legislation 
the Roman Catholic faith, in preference 
to every other religious persuasion dissent- 
ing from the Established Church, is en- 
titled to have its ministers educated at the 
expense of the State. I object to this 
vote, thirdly, because from all the inform- 
ation which I can collect—-and I am 
told that many Roman Catholic gentlemen 
concur with me in the opinion—the object 
for which this College was established has 
been completely frustrated; I mean the 
educating of a priesthood which should be 
more liberal, tolerant, enlightened, and 
loyal than that which was trained abroad 
in former times. I must oppose this grant, 
fourthly, because his Majesty’s Ministers, 
having proclaimed their hostility to all ex- 
clusive educational grants, and having 
pushed this principle to an extreme in the 
case of the Kildare-place Society (which 
assuredly little merits the character of ex- 
clusiveness), the vote now under our con- 
sideration cannot even be defended upon 
their own grounds. I do not hesitate to 
avow that I desire with all my heart and 
soul, Protestant ascendancy, not indeed in 
that invidious, degrading, and merely poli- 
tical sense, as a shibboleth of party, and a 
rallying-point for jealous, vindictive, and 
domineering passions—a sense which, I 
lament to say, has been but too frequently 
affixed to the term—but in that far higher, 
purer, and juster acceptation, in which I 
should ever wish to see it applied ; I mean, 
the ascendancy of Protestant religious 
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principles, as drawn direct and unadul- 
terated out of the only fountain of Hea- 
venly truth, the Bible, over the hearts, 
and minds, and lives of all my country- 
men. Being deeply convinced that the 
points on which we, as Protestants, differ 
from the Church of Rome, are of the ut- 
most moment as well to the temporal as 
to the eternal interests of men, I deem it 
to be my bounden duty, both towards God 
and man, to resist whatever may obstruct, 
no less than to uphold whatever may pro- 
mote, the growth and confirmation of such 
a Protestant ascendancy. With these 
views and feelings I cordially second 
the Resolution of my hon. friend and 
colleague. 

Mr. Stanley observed, that it was im- 


possible to treat with levity a subject of 


such importance as that which had been 
introduced by the hon. Member, and in- 
troduced by him in so solemn a manner. 
It was difficult, however, to grapple with 
the hon. Member on a question which he 
had not put upon the footing of reason or 
argument, but upon a sense of conscience 
and duty towards God. But he could not 
look at the question as a religious but only 
as a political question. If by consenting 
to this grant he could imagine that he 
promoted the ascendancy of the Roman 
Catholic religion, or impaired the interests 
of the Protestant faith, he would vote for 
the motion of the hon. Member, and ac- 
knowledge it was not consistent with the 
duty of that House to sanction this vote. 
But that was not the light in which he 
could consent to look at the grant, which 
had been voted for years past, and by 
greater men than now advocated it in that 
House, It was in no way connected with 
the Catholic Question, nor had ever been 
considered to beso. So long ago as 1795 
the Legislature had sanctioned this grant, 
not as a mere religious grant, but on politi- 
cal grounds solely. It was thought by the 
Government of that day—a Government, 
by the way, of which Mr. Pitt was at the 
head, that there was some danger in allow- 
ing those destined for the Ministry of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland to re- 
ceive their education in a country where 
such opinions prevailed as were then 
known to exist in France, and as a mea- 
sure of political caution it was judged ad- 
visable, that the public funds of the 
country should be charged with the educa- 
tion of the priests of Ireland at home, 
rather than run the risk of importing dan- 
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gerous political opinions, which would 
become tenfold more dangerous if they 
fastened on the minds of those through 
whom the moral and religious instruction 
of the great mass of the people were to be 
engaged. A sum of money was therefore 
voted for defraying a part, not the whole, 
of the expenses of the College of May- 
nooth, whither the Roman Catholic youth 
destined for the priesthood were sent, and 
the whole establishment was placed under 
the inspection of visitors, the majority of 
whom were Protestants. By this means a 
check and control on the system pursued 
there was obtained, which the Govern- 
ment could not pretend to assume, unless 
it bore a considerable share in the expend- 
iture. From that time to the present, 
the grant had been continued, though not 
always to the same amount, for a few years 
ago, it was found that a sum of little more 
than 9,000/. a-year would be sufficient, 
instead of 13,0002. as given before. Now, 
if it were only on the score of authority, 
the House ought not to condemn, as un- 
worthy of a Christian Legislature, a grant 
which had been introduced by Mr. Pitt, 
which had had the full concurrence of Mr. 
Fox, and which had been supported by all 
the weight of the authority of Mr. Grattan. 
These were the three great names under 
the authority of which the grant was first 
introduced in 1795, and it had been con- 
tinued by every succeeding Government, 
not excepting that of which the hon. 
Member formed a part, and not on reli- 
gious, but on political grounds. Nor was 
the grant without special grounds of justi- 
fication. During the last war, Buonaparte 
offered an education to the Irish Catholics 
in France; but this was rejected by the 
Roman Catholic priests, who forbade their 
youth to exchange the education they 
obtained at Maynooth for the better edu- 
cation they could have got at Paris; and 
therefore, ona principle of gratitude, we 
owed something to the Roman Catholic 
Clergy. Now let him ask the hon, Mem- 
ber, what would he gain on the supposition 
that he were to succeed in persuading the 
House to reject this grant? Would it 
have the effect of diminishing Roman Ca- 
tholic education, or increasing that of the 
Protestants, in Ireland? Did the hon. 
Member think, that at the end of a year, if 
this grant were withheld, there would be 
one Roman Catholic less in Ireland, or 
one Protestant more? Most certainly 
there would not. The amount of the 
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grant he did not consider of so much im- 
portance, for very little exertion amongst 
the Roman Catholics themselves would 
raise a fund much greater than this. It 
was the principle to which he looked. It 
was to the policy or impolicy of granting 
or withholding it. Supposing, for an in- 
stant, there was some danger in acceding 
to the grant, there was, he would contend, 
tenfold more danger in refusing it, and 
danger, too, of the most serious. kind to 
the interests of the Protestant religion it- 
self. For the sake of that religion, there- 
fore, he thought the House was bound to 
support the grant, for, knowing the state 
of feeling in Ireland on this subject, he 
did not hesitate to state, that the Protest- 
tant religion in that country would be 
placed in imminent danger by the rejec- 
tion of this grant. It would alienate the 
minds of the Catholics greatly from the 
Government in that country; and not 
without some good foundation in reason, 
for the establishment was given by Go- 
vernment on the understanding that it 
would be permanent. The withdrawing 
of the grant now would be considered, 
therefore, a breach of faith on the part of 
Government. He would ask the hon, 
Member, did he object to Roman Catholic 
education under any circumstances, or 
did he object to that system of education 
which was adopted at Maynooth? If he 
objected to the education of the Roman 
Catholics in their own faith, was he pre- 
pared to go the length of stating that 
millions of people should be without any 
religious instruction whatever? Was he 
prepared to say, that the Catholics of Ire- 
land were likely to be better men, or better 
subjects, by being without religious in- 
struction of any kind? Or did he mean 
to contend, that it was better to be with- 
out any religious instruction, than to re- 
ceive that of their own communion? He 
presumed that no man would venture upon 
the assertion of a principle so monstrously 
absurd as this. On what ground, then, 
did he object? Did he object to the par- 
ticular system taught at Maynooth? If 
so, he must say, that that system was not 
objected to by the Protestant visitors of 
that establishment. When he said this, 
he did not mean, of course, that the visitors 
preferred that to a Protestant system of 
instruction: all he meant was, that there 
was nothing objectionable in it on politi- 
cal grounds. The Commissioners of Edu- 
cation also bore testimony to the advan- 
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tages of the system pursued at Maynooth, 
as any Gentleman might satisfy himself by 
consulting the reports which were on the 
Table of the House. One objection urged 
against the continuance of this grant was, 
that by cheapening the means of educa- 
tion in that College, the children of the 
very lowest classes were sent there, and 
that,in consequence, the Irish Clergy were, 
for the greater part, taken from the lowest 
and least respectable classes. Now what 
was the fact? It could be proved beyond 
contradiction, that education at Maynooth 
was much more expensive than education 
on the Continent, or in other public esta- 
blishments in Ireland; and consequently, 
so far from being open chiefly to the sons 
of the lower classes, they were chiefly the 
children of the higher and more respect- 
able classes who got admission there, for 
none others could bear the expense. Upon 
all these grounds, which he contended 
were political—upon the ground of justice 
to the Roman Catholics, and on the ground 
of the security of the Protestant Church 
in Ireland, to which in his conscience he 
believed that nothing would be more dan- 
gerous than the rejection of this grant— 
he called upon those who valued the 
peace and tranquillity of Ireland, upon 
those who regarded the stability of 
the Protestant Establishment in that coun- 
try, to give their support to the Mo- 
tion. 

Sir John Newport said, he was surprised 
at the course pursued by the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Perceval) as he re- 
collected his ancestor’s opinion when he 
withdrew the additional grant to Maynooth 
College in 1808, which had been given in 
1806. At that time the late Mr. Perceval 
remarked, “It was particularly desirable, 
after the establishment of the connection 
of this country with the Irish Catholics 
since the Union, that the grant of the 
Irish Parliament should not be diminish- 
ed.”* For his own part, he thought it 
extremely desirable that the grant should 
be continued to its full extent. The 
establishment had been instituted for the 
education of the Catholic priesthood, 
who, from the disturbed state of the Con- 
tinent at that time, could not go to the 
usual places abroad for education. He, 
therefore, considered, upon every ground, 
the Catholics had a claim upon the House 
for the sum now required at the least. 
* Hansard’s Parl. Debates, vol. xi, p. 94. 
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What, he asked, was meant by those hon. 
Members who opposed this grant? Did 
they mean to contend that Ireland had no 
claim upon the justice of the United Par- 
liament for a grant of this kind? Did any 
hon. Member believe, that if Ireland con- 
tinued to possess a separate Legislature, 
it would not have made a provision, and a 
much more ample one than this, for the 
education of the Catholic clergy in that 
country? And was it, he would ask, 
prudent or politic to make her feel the 
loss of a local Legislature in this respect ? 
For his own part, he was most decidedly 
hostile to a Repeal of the Union, and for 
that reason he would wish to take from 
its advocates such irritating topics as 
might be dwelt upon, in referring to a re- 
fusal of such a grant as this. But was 
there no other ground on which the grant 
could be defended? Had the support 
which the great mass of the Roman 
Catholics give to the Established Church 
in Ireland, by tithes and church-rates, 
and other assessments, which pressed with 
great severity upon them, given them no 
claim to such a grant as this from the 
public funds of the country? He would 
contend, that as a matter of right and 
justice this grant ought not to be withheld. 
Its amount was of trifling value compared 
with the irritation which would be pro- 
duced in Ireland by the rejection of the 
grant. It was objected to the grant, that 
it would be an encouragement to super- 
stition and idolatry. Was it charitable— 
was it politic, or prudent, to tell millions 
of the people of Ireland, that the Govern- 
ment would not give any support to the 
education of their priests, because that 
which they taught them was superstition 
and idolatry? Was that the best way of 
contributing to the maintenance of the 
Protestant religion in Ireland? He had 
the pleasure of knowing many individuals 
amongst the Catholic clergy in that coun- 
try; and hecould state, that a more pious, 
more zealous, more intelligent set of 
clergymen—men more anxious to promote 
the spiritual and the temporal welfare of 
their flocks,could nowhere be found. Under 
all the circumstances of the case, he should 
give his most cordial support to the grant, 
believing in his conscience that nothing 
could be more injurious to the peace and 
tranquillity of that country, or to the per- 
manent establishment of the Protestant 
religion in it, than the rejection of the 
vote. 
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Sir Robert Inglis said, that it was no 
defence of the wisdom or policy of this 
grant, to urge that it had been given by a 
former Government. The question was 
not, whether that Government, in making 
this grant, had acted prudently or not, but 
whether such circumstances existed at the 
present moment, as ought to induce the 
House to accede to it. He considered 
that the whole question was open to dis- 
cussion anew. Government had alto- 
gether altered its policy with respect to 
grants for education in Ireland, more par- 
ticularly with respect to the sums given 
for the support of Protestant establish- 
ments. The same ground, therefore, did 
not exist for supporting this grant to May- 
nooth as heretofore, because the withdraw- 
ing of grants from Protestants, and con- 
tinuing them to a Roman Catholic estab- 
lishment, would show a partiality which no 
Government ought to encourage. Govern- 
ment had withdrawn the grant from the 
Kildare-street Society, on the ground that 
advances of money for education ought to 
be so distributed as that Catholics and 
Protestants should equally derive benefit 
from them; here, however, was a grant 
not merely for the promotion of Catholic 
education, but for the education of a large 
body of men whose duty it was to incul- 
cate in the great mass of the population 
of Ireland, that religion, and those doc- 
trines, which every conscientious Protest- 
ant must believe to be false. He did not 
object to the education of Catholics by 
their own funds, but he did think it incon- 
sistent with Protestant principles, that a 
sum of public money should be granted by 
a Protestant Government to be applied in 
promoting doctrines which Protestants 
believe to be false. 

Mr. Anthony Lefroy rose to make a few 
observations upon the subject now under 
the consideration of the House, with con- 
siderable difficulty, because, though he 
confessed he differed very widely in his 
religious and political opinions from his 
Roman Catholic countrymen, still he 
trusted that there was no man who would 
be more unwilling to cast a reflection upon 
their conscientious opinions, or to express 
a sentiment hurtful to their feelings; but 
as he had received petitions to present 
against the continuance of this grant, and 
had been desired to call the attention of 
the House to them, and abstained from 
doing so (in order not to trespass on the 
time of the House, at an inconvenient 
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period), he felt it due to those petitioners, 
as well as to himself, to take this oppor- 
tunity of stating shortly the reason for the 
vote which he should this night give. He 
admitted that he did not conceive this 
House to be a suitable place for consider- 
ing the theological errors of the Church of 
Rome, yet, as a Member of the British 
Legislature, and as one that fully concur- 
red in the opinion that “ to maintain that 
the State ought not to concern itself with 
the religion of the subject, is the greatest 
and most dangerous of all political errors, 
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and to regard religion with indifference, | 
the most dangerous of all modern ones,” | 
he felt it his duty carefully to watch over | 


the interests of the Established Church, as | 


not merely convenient to the State, but as 


being inseparable from it; and he felt it | port of : 
| of which were hostile to Protestantism 


inconsistent, as a member of the Protest- 
ant Church, to contribute to the support 
of an institution which not only maintain- 
ed, but educated and sent forth through 
the country, the ministers of a religion 
which he believed to be erroneous. He 
did not know how the right hon. the Se- 
cretary for Ireland could, in accordance 
with what he had before said, vote differ- 
ently from him on the present occasion, as 
he had stated he was opposed to exclusive 
grants. On this ground he had diminish- 
ed the grants to the Protestant Charter 
Schools, and had altogether withdrawn 
the grant from the Society for Discoun- 
tenancing Vice; on this ground he stated 
that he had withdrawn the grant from the 
Kildare-street Society, though he and his 
friends who supported that institution, 
would not admit that it was an ex- 
clusive Society, and they supported it on 
the ground of being founded on a system 
calculated to do away with the differences 
that did exist among the people of Ire- 
land, and to promote harmony and good- 
will in that country. He knew that by 
such conduct his Majesty’s Government 
had produced distrust and dissatisfaction, 
and it was, therefore, the more incumbent 
upon Protestants to view with jealousy 
every encroachment upon the interests of 
their faith, and not to assist in propagat- 
ing another so much at variance with it. 
For these reasons he was compelled to 
vote against the continuance of the grant, 
and he trusted that any Roman Catholic 
Gentleman who heard him, would do 
justice to the feelings which urged him to 
assign a cause for this vote, as he thought 
that it was more candid to do so, than, by 
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merely giving a silent vote, to appear to 
follow in the train of a political party to 
offer an insult to his Catholic countrymen. 

Lord Mandeville observed, that there 
was one question which every Member 
ought to ask himself before he came to a 
decision on that important subject. It was 
this—“ Is it the duty of this House to pre- 
serve the Protestant Establishment in Ire- 
land? and if it be, how far can that 
object be attained by sucha'grant as this ?” 
Was not the great object of the establish- 
ment of Maynooth to disseminate amongst 
the population of Ireland, the belief that 
the doctrines which the Protestant Church 
held to be true, were sinful and heretical ? 
Could any Protestant, then, give a con- 
scientious assent to a grant for the sup- 
port of an establishment the end and aim 
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itself? He did not blame those who were 
opposed to the doctrines of the Protestant 
Church, for inculcating doctrines which 
they believed to be true, but he should not 
hold himself or any Protestant excusable 
in supporting, at the public expense, the 
inculcation of doctrines which he believed 
to be false. This was a question which 
admitted of no compromise. It was a 
question which related to the purity of 
God’s Word, and those who believed that 
that Word was corrupted and defiled by 
the doctrines of the Church of Rome, 
ought not to promote the dissemination of 
that doctrine among their fellow-men. He 
could not conceive any measure more 
likely to be injurious to the Protestant re- 
ligion in Ireland than this. Would it not, 
he asked, tend to weaken the confidence 
of many Protestants in their own faith, 
when they found the Legislature, consist- 
ing, with few exceptions, of Protestant 
Members, thus publicly supporting an 
establishment which denounced the Pro- 
testant religion as heretical, and which did 
all in its power to induce its members to 
abandon their faith, and embrace the 
creed of Rome? He would ask hon. 
Members who supported this grant, did 
they believe that the Church of Rome 
taught the pure doctrine of Christianity ? 
If they did not, on what principle was it 
that as Protestants they thus openly en- 
couraged the preaching of a doctrine 
which they believed to be false ? 

Mr. Cresset Pelham said, it was his 
opinion that Parliament had the power to 
object to the grant, It was in one sense 
a religious question, Asa Protestant he 
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considered himself bound to extend ad- 
vantages to every one of his fellow-sub- 
jects, which, in his opinion, might conduce 
to their benefit ; at the same time, he did 
not feel disposed to promote the education 
of the priesthood in Ireland. They had 
an opportunity of deriving a more liberal 
system of education on the Continent, 
than any they could receive at the Col- 
lege of Maynooth. He thought it in- 
consistent with the duty which, as Pro- 


testants, they owed to that pure form of 


worship which their religion inculcated, 


to vote a grant for the promulgation of 


doctrines which they must believe to be 
false, and he could not consent to support 
a system which, in his opinion, was dis- 
advantageous to Christianity itself. 

Sir Robert Bateson was ready to vive 
his support to the Motion of the hon. 
member for Tiverton (Mr. Perceval). He 
regretted extremely the course taken by 
his Majesty’s Ministers with respect to 
education in Ireland. They withdrew the 
grant from the Kildare-street Society, be- 
cause they thought its application was too 
exclusively Protestant, and yet they conti- 
nued the grant to Maynooth, which they 
knew was exclusively Catholic. Had they 
continued the grants that their predeces- 
sors had recommended to Parliament for 
the promotion of Protestant education in 
Ireland, the continuance of this grant 
might be less objectionable than at pre- 
sent; though, in the abstract, he must say, 
that he did not think Maynooth entitled to 
the support of Parliament, because of the 
illiberality of the system on which it was 
founded. But had the grant, he repeated, 
been continued to both parties, he micht 
not so much object to this; but he conld 
never consent to continue a grant for the 
support of a Church which he believed to 
be in error, while, at the same time, the 
bounty of Parliament was withdrawn from 
establishments for education in connection 
with the Church whose doctrines he be- 
lieved to be true. The right hon. the 
Secretary for Ireland had adverted to the 
opinion of the Commissioners for Educa- 
tion, in approbation of the Maynooth 
system, but he must take leave to say, that 
it was not entitled to that praise; judging 
from the works which were read there, 
and from the whole plan of education at 
Maynooth, he would contend, that nothing 
was more narrow or illiberal : and he be- 
lieved it was the general opinion amongst 
the well-informed Roman Catholics, that 
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the priests educated at Maynooth were far 
inferior in extent of learning and acquire- 
ments to those who were educated 
foreign colleges. 

Mr. George Sinclair said, that as an 
elder of the Church of Scotland, he felt 
bound to deliver his decided testimony 
against the continuance of the grant to 
Maynooth. His opposition, however, did 
not result from any feeling of illiberality 
to the Roman Catholics, or from any dis- 
position to deny to them their civil rights. 
These rights he had himself advocated, 
and that, too, at a time when the advocacy 
of them had not become popular, but at a 
period when the Monarch and the Govern- 
ment were arrayed against them. It was, 
however, one thing to concede civil rights, 
and another to contribute to the propaga- 
tion of a false religion. He was not 
ashamed to avow to this House, that in 
theology he was a follower of Luther, of 
Knox, “of Calvin, and the other illustrious 
Reformers, to whom Great Britain and the 
world owed so deep a debt of gratitude. 
Still less could he consent to merge his 
faith as a Christian in the doctrines of 
political expediency, or hope to promote 
the welfare of his country, by lending 
equal encouragement to the ministers of 
the Reformed Church, and the priests of 
that religion against whose errors our 
ancestors had so solemnly protested. He 
could not consent to view it as a matter of 
indifference whether the doctrines of Pro- 
testantism, or the corruptions of Popery, 
were promulgated in the land; and he 
would remind the House, that if such in- 
difference now prevailed within these 
walls, they must have greatly degenerated 
from the spirit which prevailed in other 
times. Their forefathers did not think 
that such questions were matters of indif- 
ference, or to be decided only by an appeal 
to a short-sighted expediency. Had they 
done so, they would not have contended 
for their faith, even to the death, and 
gladly marched to the scaffold and the 
stake, rather than deny their creed. He 
could not reconcile it with his sense of 
duty to vote for a grant which went to 
encourage the education of a priesthood, 
whose business it was to instil the errors 
of Popery into the minds of the people of 
Ireland. 

Colonel Sibthorp felt, that he had only 
one course to follow with respect to the 
Motion before the House. As a Pro- 
testant, he felt bound to oppose any mea- 
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sure which he believed hostile to the inter- 
ests of the Protestant religion in this 
country. He had no wish to interfere with 
the religious opinions of any class of his 
fellow-subjects. As long as their profes- 
sion was found not to be injurious to the 
State, he admitted that the State had no 
right to interfere with them; but it was 
one thing to tolerate, and another directly 
to encourage and support; and he could 
not see how any man who sincerely be- 
lieved his own religion to be true, could 
conscientiously support an institution, the 
object of which was, to teach the people 
that it was false. 

The House divided on the original 
question: Ayes 148; Noes 47—Majority 
101. 


List of the Noks. 


Agnew, Sir A. 
Bateson, Sir Robert 
Best, Hon. W.S. 
Blair, William 
Boldero, Captain 
Burge, W. 
Clements, Colonel 
Cole, Lord 

Cole, tion. A. If. 
Corolly, Colonel 
Cooper, E. J. 
Corry, Hon. H. T. L. 
Cust, Hon. Sir E. 
Dick, Q. 

Dundas, R. A.’ 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 


Mandeville, Viscount 
Maxwell, Henry 
Mayhew, W. 
Miller, W. H. 
Peiham, J. C. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Pringle, Alexander 
Rickford, W. 
Ryder, Hon. G. D. 
Sibthorp, Colonel 
Sinclair, George 
Stewart, Charles 
Stewart, Sir Hugh 
Tullamore, Lord 
Walsh, Sir John 
Wetherell, Sir C. 


Fox, S. L. Wynne, John 
Gordon, J. E. Young, John 
Halse, J. TELLERS. 


Handcock, Richard 
Hayes, Sir E. S. 
Hodgson, J. 
Hughes, W. LH. 
Ingestrie, Viscount 
Kearsley, J. H. 
Lefroy, Thomas 
Lefroy, Anthony 
Lowther, Hon. Col. Sadler, M. T. 
Lowther, J. I. Townshend, Hon. Col. 

The Speaker then left the Chair, and 
the House went into Committee. 

Mr. Bernal in the Chair. The question 
was, that a sum of 8,908. be granted for 
Maynooth College. 

Mr. O'Connell was not prepared to ex- 
pect that hon. Members would allow the 
present vote to pass without some such 
objections as some of those he had heard, 
but he owned he had not expected to hear 
hon. Members go the lengths they had 
gone on this occasion. That many hon. 
Members were conscientiously opposed to 
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Archdall, General 
Grant, Gen. Sir C. 
Pollington, Lord 
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any grant to Maynooth College, or to any 
establishment having the same objects in 
view, he admitted, and did not object to 
them on that ground; but that a man 
should ground his opposition on a total 
misrepresentation of those objects, he was 
not prepared to expect. However little 
prepared he might have been to expect 
the concurrence of the hon. member for 
Tiverton on this occasion, he owned that 
he had not expected to find his opposition 
to the Roman Catholic religion couched 
in such terms when speaking of the doc- 
trines of that creed, as if he arrogated to 
himself the infallibility of the Godhead. 
Was it charitable—was it Christian for 
one man, believing in the same Christ, to 
tell his fellow-man, that his mode of 
worshipping God was false and damna- 
ble? Whatever the hon. member for 
Tiverton might think of the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, he could assure that hon. 
Member, that he was glad that he did not 
belong to a religion which held such un- 
charitable, such unchristian language. 
With respect to the grant before the 
House, however he might concur in what 
had fallen from the right hon. Secretary 
for Ireland, he owned that he did not feel 
flattered—Ireland did not feel flattered— 
with the importance that the right hon. 
Gentleman attached to this grant. In 
amount it was nothing, and if it were 
withheld altogether, about which he was 
perfectly indifferent, it would be found 
that the Catholic priesthood would be as 
fully provided for in Ireland as at this 
moment. He was not surprised at the 
hon. member for Tiverton, and other hon. 
Members, complaining of being called on 
to give any support to a religion, in the 
truth of which they did not believe. 
Any conscientious man might feel the 
same objection, but did it never occur to 
those hon. Members to deal out the same 
meed of justice to others which they 
claimed for themselves in this respect? 
Did it never occur to them, that the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland were compelled to sup- 
port a Church in which they did not be- 
lieve 7—that they were not only obliged by 
tithes to support the wealthiest body of 
clergy in Europe, but that the building 
of churches, the repairs, the ornaments, of 
those churches—nay, even the very price 
of the sacramental elements, was taken 
from their pockets ; and yet, now, when a 
paltry grant of the public money was pro- 
posed to the sapport of their own clergy, 
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hon. Members turned round upon them and 
said, ‘‘ No, you shall not have any money 
from the public to support your creed, be- 
cause you believe that which is false; be- 
cause you believe that which is damnable.” 
Was fallible man thus to assume the attri- 
bute of infallibility? Was a poor worm 
of the earth thus to set himself in judg- 
ment over the eternal doom of his fellow- 
being, and thus blasphemously presume to 
state, that his opinion must also be the 
opinion of God? What an example was 


here held out to the people of Ireland. If 


that example were followed, what must be 
the consequence? Let this grant but be 
refused—and, he repeated, he did not care 
for the grant—but Jet it be refused, and in 
one month after, was it not probable that 
the tithes and the Church-rates of Ireland 
would not be collected, unless at the point 
of the bayonet ? 
the Protestant Church in Ireland prepared 
to attempt that mode of collection, or did 
they believe that the Catholics alone were 
the only parties who would object? Let 
them not be deceived in that respect. No 
very inconsiderable number of the Protest- 
ants in the north of Ireland would be glad 
of the opportunity to resist the payment. 
Be that, however, as it might, he would 
confidently assert, that in three provinces 
out of the four in Ireland, it would be im- 
possible to collect tithes and Church-rates, 
but by physical force, if this grant were 
refused. Were hon. Members prepared 
for these consequences from the principles 
they had this evening declared. With 
respect to the grant, he again repeated, 
that he did not value it as a boon to the 
Catholics. They would be most willing 
to support their own clergy liberally, with- 
out any aid from the State, if, like the 
people of Scotland, they had only their 
own clergy to support; if they were not 
pressed down by the burthens of a church 
in which they did not believe. He hoped, 
however, that the time was fast approach- 
ing, when the principle of each religion 
supporting its own pastors would become 
general. The hon. member for Tiverton, 
no doubt, believed that the religion of the 
Catholic Church was an error. He be- 
lieved that it was true, but did he, on that 
account, presume to sit i judgment upon 
his fellow-man? Forbid it, Christian 
charity! He left man to be judged in re- 
ligious matters by that Being who alone 
could judge justly. The intolerant spirit 
which the hon, Member had breathed forth 
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that evening, was the spirit which had pro- 
duced the Inquisition in Spain, and the 
Orange Lodges in Ireland, and in each 
case the result was similar. Christian 
charity and Christian forbearance were 
forgotten : bigotry, prejudice, and personal 
rancour supplied their place, and so it 
must ever be, where man presumes to deny 
to his fellow-man that liberty which he 
himself claims in matters of religion. The 
priesthood, who were educated at May- 
nooth, were made the subjects of observa- 
tion and attack. Upon that subject he 
would not at that time enter further, than 
to appeal to those hon. Members who had 
opportunities of judging of the character 
and conduct of the priests in Ireland. He 
would appeal particularly to those hon. 
Members who differed from him in re- 
ligion, and who, he was sure, would not 
allow that difference to hinder them from 
doing justice to thatable, intelligent, pious, 
and indefatigable, but yet much calumni- 
ated body of men. As tothe grant, if the 
House divided, he felt that he must give 
his vote for it, but he must again beg to 
repeat, that he was perfectly indifferent 
whether it wasgiven ornot. Hon. Members 
had objected to the establishment of May- 
nooth, because, as they alleged, the cheap- 
ness of education there induced some of 
the very lower classes to send their child- 
ren, and that, consequently, a large body 
of the priesthood were thus taken from 
the humblest classes. He would not then 
enter into the question, whether a man 
from the humblest class in society might 
not, by education, be raised to the highest 
acquirements in literature and science ; 
examples of this kind were of every-day 
occurrence. Now, what was the fact as 
to the cheapness of education at May- 
nooth? It could be proved beyond a doubt, 
that education, in most of the foreign 
Universities, could be obtained for one- 
third what it cost at Maynooth. He had 
investigated this fact, and found, that it 
required three times the sum to pass a 
man through Maynooth, that it did 
through any of the foreign colleges. The 
sum of money Maynooth cost each indi- 
vidual, was three times greater. The first 
year alone cost 40/. That sum would 
certainly, have been amply sufficient to 
have taken the priest to France—to have 
kept him while there, and then to have paid 
his expenses home. It had been said, 


that this was a safe place for the Catholic 
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an argument—in by-gone times, when 
they fled from persecution, and when the 
name ‘‘ refugee priest,” was a common one 
throughout the country. In times such as 
those, this might have been an argument ; 
but Maynooth had given rise to a class of 
priests of a very different description ; 
these priests had discovered that they had 
political rights as well as religious duties 
to attend to, and that they were as much 
bound to preserve the one, as they were 
to perform the other. But they gave 
abundant satisfaction to their own flocks, 
who looked up to them with gratitude and 
respect—who supported them with pleasure 
-—who educated them at Maynooth—and 
who contributed, from their own stinted 
means of support, for this purpose. ‘The 
priests discharged their duties in return, 
and were esteemed, valued, and beloved 
by their flocks. Maynooth had produced 
this eflect, although not one-fifteenth part 
of the Roman Catholic clergy were edu- 
cated in Ireland. Before he sat down, 
he must repudiate an idea which the hon. 
Gentleman appeared to entertain : he re- 
butted the charge; he denied that any 
man in that House was his superior, 
or that he had any worldly advantage 
to look up to in consequence of professing 
the Catholic religion. He wasas ready to 
prove his belief in those doctrines as any 
man could be, in a proper place ; he was 
as convinced of the truth of his religion 
as any Gentleman could be of the truth 
of his; he asked no compassion, no for- 
bearance, from any man who made him a 
handle for abusing his religion; although 
he must confess, that he should prefer it if 
the charge were made in a little more 
courteous language, and with less acri- 
mony. 

Mr. Spencer Perceval said, the hon. 
member for Kerry had accused him of 
having attacked the Roman Catholics in 
an ungentlemanly and acrimonious man- 
ner. Had such an accusation proceeded 
only from the member for Kerry, he might 
have been well content to have left it un- 
noticed where it fell; but the member for 
Kerry had been answered by a cheer, and 
in deference to that cheer, he would put it 
to the House, whether he had said one 
word which would justify such an attack. 
The hon. and learned Member had ac- 
cused him of using unchristian expres- 
sions, and of entertaining unchristian feel- 
ings against the Roman Catholics, He 
denied that he entertained unchristian 
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feelings towards any man, or that the 
expressions he had used could bear the 
constructions which the hon. and learned 
Member had put upon them. He had 
stated his opinion on a matter which, he 
considered, admitted of no compromise of 
feeling. He stated his opinion, that 
taking God's Word as the standard, 
Popery was a system of falsehood and 
corruption of the pure worship of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. On that ground, he 
thought, that as a Protestant, he could 
not consistently give his support to any 
erant for the encouragement of that reli- 
gion. In stating that such was his con- 
viction, he made no personal attack upon 
any man, and he denied that he was guilty 
of conduct unbecoming a _ gentleman. 
‘“« But,” said the hon. Member, “‘ whatever 
Opinion any one may entertain on this 
subject, and however highly I may value 
my character as a gentleman, | trust that 
I shall never be guilty of the baseness of 
sacrificing my duty as a Christian for the 
reputation of a gentleman. I trust I shall 
never be deterred by the sneers of any 
man from giving expression to opinions 
which, in my duty, I feel bound to utter, 
The member for Kerry ridicules the idea 
of any one saying that he believes his 
opinions to be founded on the Word of 
God. Why, Sir, what does the hon. 
Member himself mean, when he says he 
believes the Roman Catholic religion to be 
true? Does he not mean to say, that he 
believes it to contain the truth of God? 
That is, too, what I mean; but both can- 
not be right. If Protestantism be truth, 
then Popery is falschood. The two religions 
are diametrically opposed. 1 say that the 
one is the truth of God. If this is the 
case, the other must be a corruption of 
His holy Word, and here, Sir, I am con- 
tent. to leave the matter.” 

Mr. James E. Gordon said, that he had 
refrained from taking any part in the dis- 
cussion of the Amendment, upon which 
the House had divided, as he was prepared 
to meet the grant with a direct negative. 
With those who had preceded him, he felt 
himself in a somewhat unpleasant situa- 
tion, as it respected the principles and 
feelings of many hon. Members of that 
House. It was, at all times a sufficiently 
ungracious duty to condemn and to oppose 
principles in the abstract, but when those 
principles were held, conscientiously held, 
and publicly professed by men of honour 
and integrity in that House, it added ex» 
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ceedingly to the embarrassment of the 
individual who should undertake to im- 
pugn them. It was not enough, in the 
present instance, that he should oppose 
himself to certain doctrines taught at the 
expense of a parliamentary grant, but con- 
stituted as the House of Commons then 
was, he must do so in the presence of hon. 
Members who were as sincere in the be- 
lief as they were honest in the avowal of 
these doctrines, and he envied not the 
condition of the man who could so ef- 
fectually divest himself of the considera- 
tion of what was due to the feelings of 
others as to discard every restraint of a 
personal nature from his mind. He stood 
there, however, not to accommodate him- 
self to the feelings of those whom he had 
the honour to address, but to discharge a 
solemnly momentous duty, and painful as 
that duty might be, he should enter upon 
the performance of it with the feeling of 
one who was deeply responsible as to the 
course which he was about to pursue. He 
would only further premise, that it was 
not his intention to enter upon the tleolo- 
gical discussion of the doctrines of the 
Church of Rome. Whether they were 
true or false, was not, he considered, the 
question which they had then to discuss, 
but, believing as he did, with every con- 
sistent and scripturally instructed Protest- 
ant, that they were erroneous, and de- 
structive to the souls of those who re- 
ceived them, he could not but be influ- 
enced in his opposition to the grant by 
that conviction. Assuming that as the 
foundation of his belief, the first ground 
upon which he should object to the pro- 
posed vote was very simple. The object 
of the grant was, to give currency to the 
doctrines of the creed of Pope Pius 4th, 
and against such an object he was com- 
pelled both by principle and consistency 
to protest. The right hon. the Secretary for 
Ireland had asserted, that the object of 
the grant was purely political, and he had 
listened with considerable anxiety to catch, 
if it were possible, some reason in support 
of such a declaration. Nothing, however, 
in the shape of reason had been given, nor 
did he believe, that it was possible for the 
right hon. Gentleman to defend his _posi- 
tion by any arguments which were in- 
telligible to that House. The ofhce of 
the priesthood of Ireland was a religious 
office. The doctrines which they taught 
were set forth in the creed of Pope Pius 
4th, and no one acquainted with that creed 
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would deny that it contained exclusively 
theological doctrines. But if the office of 
the persons whom it was the intention of the 
Government to educate, was a purely re- 
lizious office, then the object of the grant 
was a religious object, and all the logic of 
that House would not prove the contrary. 
On that ground, therefore, hetook hisstand, 
treating the question as one of a religious 
character, he found himself restrained 
from giving any countenance to the 
grant, by the consideration that we were 
not at liberty to do evil that good might 
ensue. If moral guilt attached to the in- 
culcation of error, moral guilt attached to 
the support and sanction of error, and if it 
was sinful to teachasystem of Anti-christian 
doctrine, that House, in voting a grant to 
educate the teachers of such doctrine, 
would, in the language of Scripture, be- 
come a partaker in other men’s sins. So 
much for what he considered the religious 
view of the question, in its simplest and 
most obvious sense, but he could not stop 
there. He should feel himself obliged to 
treat the subject more comprehensively 
than had been done by the friends who 
had preceded him, and to follow out the 
dogmata taught in the College of May- 
nooth to their practical results upon the 
mass of the population. These doctrines, 
which were wire-drawn, if he might so 
speak, into a variety of catechetical forms, 
were administered in that popular shape by 
the agents that a British Parliament had 
undertaken to educate, and, therefore, 
the question of what these agents taught 
to the people, entered as much into the 
argument for or against the present grant, 
as the consideration of the doctrines which 
they themselves were taught. He should 
not inflict upon the House the penance of 
an extended reference to the popular 
standards of theology, which the Priests 
of Maynooth were employed to administer 
to the peasantry of Ireland. One specimen 
would be sufficient, and in order that no 
objection might be made to the authority 
of that speeimen, he should select the 
edition of the Christian Doctrine, revised 
by Dr, Doyle, and prescribed by him to be 
taught throughout his diocese. In the 
preface to that work, he found it announced 
as a useful contribution to the spiritual 
advantages of those whom the writer de- 
scribed his dearest children in Christ, and 
one among the instruments whereby the 
knowledge and practice of the Christian 
religion would be planted and watered, 
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It followed, in the concluding part of the 
preface, that it was sanctioned by that 
most sacred authority with which the writer 
and his order are sanctioned from above. 
It was not, as he stated before, his object 
to enter upon the question of whether 
these doctrines, said to be taught by 
Divine authority, were true or false, but 
the effect which they were calculated to 
produce upon society, was a consideration 
in which that House was intimately con- 
cerned. Now among these doctrines, 
taught at the expense of the Protestant 
public, was one which stigmatized every 
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Protestant in Ireland as a heretic, ob- 
noxious to the wrathofGod. He should | 
leave it for the House and the country to | 
estimate the consistency of calling upon 
Protestants to promulgate such tenets, 
and he should leave it for those who were 
acquainted with the moral, the political, 
and the social condition of Ireland, to | 
speak of their effects upon society. But 
it was not enough that Parliament should 
be called upon to uphold doctrines which 
were inconsistent with the peace of society ; 
it must also be called upon to lend its aid 
in support of doctrines which went to sap 
the very foundation of moral obligation. 
He found, for example, in the same work, 
a distinction laid down between moral and 
venial sin, and he should quote the terms 
in which that distinction was expressed :— 
Qu. ‘‘ By what kind of sins are the com- 
mandments broken ?—Ans. By mortal sins | 
only, for venial sins are not, strictly | 
speaking, contrary to the end of the com- | 
mandment, which is charity.” So much 
for the distinction itself. He would beg 
the attention of the Committee to the prac- 
tical application of this principle, and the 
manner in which it affected the moral 
condition of socicty:—Qu. “ When is 
theft a mortal sin ?—Ans. When the thing 
stolen is of considerable value, or causes 
a considerable hurt to our neighbour.” 
Thus, if the believer in that most accom- 
modating doctrine, should be tempted to 
steal a shilling from an indigent and suffer- 
ing neighbour, the act would come under 
the definition of mortal or deadly sin, for- 
asmuch as it would cause considerable 
hurt to the injured party. But if the same 
individual should steal to the value of a 
thousand pounds from a person in great 
affluence, it might, after all, be a merely 
venial offence, because it would not cause 
considerable hurt to the injured party. 
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judgment of the thief constituted the moral 
arbiter which was to determine the dis- 
tinction. Again with respect to the sin 
of lying —Qu. ‘ When is a lie a mortal 
sin ?—Ans. Whenit is any great dishonour 
to God, or notable prejudice to our neigh- 
bour.” Thus the liar is at liberty to lie 
venially up to the point at which he may 
conceive that the practice causes great 
dishonour to God, or notable prejudice to 
his neighbour. And _ these were the doc- 
trines which a professedly Protestant State 
was called upon to sanction, to support, 
and to teach, to the people of Ireland. 
But he would not restrict his view of this 
subject to the doctrines which the Roman 
Catholic priests of Ireland were educated 
by the British Government to teach, or 
the effects which these doctrines were cal- 
culated to produce upon society. There 
was another view of the character of the 
priesthood of Ireland which he was bound 
to include in his estimate of the question 
before the House. While that body was 
actively engaged in the propagation of 
what he considered dangerous error, and 
what the fathers of the Reformation would 
have termed soul-destroying doctrines, 
they were just as actively engaged in ex- 
cluding the light of heaven from the dark- 
ness visible which it was their constant 
endeavour first to create, and then to per- 
petuate. Yes, while doctrines such as he 
had pointed out, and worse than what he 
had pointed out, were systematically and aus 
thoritatively taught; and while free course 
was afiorded to the history of profligate 
and treasonable adventure, the Book of 
God was hunted from house to house 
and from hand to hand, with an almost in- 
stinctive hostility. The Bible—the pal- 
ladium of Protestantism, and the founda- 
tion of our common Christianity—was a 
proscribed book, and a people who in mat- 
ters of faith professed an exclusive refer- 
ence to the precious truths which it con- 
tained, were called upon to educate and 
to distribute through Ireland in parochial 
detail, a class of individuals who were re- 
ligiously pledged to banish it from public 
observation. Was this, he would ask, a 
calumny or a fact? Let the testimony of 
experience, and the declarations and oaths 
of Roman Catholics themselves answer the 
question. The first authority which he 
should quote in support of the declaration 
would be one to which that House could 
not reasonably object. In the year 1824 
an encyclial letter reached Ireland from 
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Rome, in which versions of the Scripture 
in the vulgar tongue were stigmatised as 
Gospels of the Devil; and an appeal was 
made to the 4th rule of the index of pro- 
hibited books against the general use of 
the Bible in any form by the laity. And 
how, he would ask, was this rescript re- 
ceived by the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
of Ireland? Did they assert that inde- 
pendence of which they sometimes boasted, 
and appeal from the authority of this 
document? Or did they use their discre- 
tion with respect to the public and general 
use of it? Nosuch thing. Ina pastoral 
address, written to pioneer it through the 
kingdom, they gravely stated, that in the 
sentiment expressed by their head and 
chief they fully agreed; and, not satisfied 
with a mere assent in the matter, they 
appealed to the prohibitory rule of the in- 
dex quoted by his Holiness as the ground- 
work of that assent. Thus they had the 
recorded decision of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy of Ireland against the general 
use of the Scriptures by the laity, and that 
decision was in accordance with the uni- 
form practice of the priesthood. What 
could we expect in such circumstances but 
a prevailing ignorance of the Word of God 
in theland? And what did we meet with 
in experience but a most appalling verifi- 
cation of that fact? One instance out of 
a multitude which he could quote would 
be sufficient to put that subject in a prac- 
tical light. Inthe evidence given on oath 
by a most respectable Roman Catholic 
gentleman of the name of Donnelan, be- 
fore the Commissioners of Irish Education 
Inquiry, he stated, that in many parts of 
the province of Connaught with which he 
was acquainted, the peasantry did not 
so much as know what a Bible or Testa- 
ment meant, until the exertions of the 
Bible Society brought the book within the 
range of their observations. But further. 
At the time that that gentleman was giving 
his evidence, there were, as he asserted, 
multitudes who could not distinguish a 
Bible or Testament from any other book, 
even after it had been put into their hands. 
But perhaps he might be told, in answer to 
such a charge, that a version of the Bible 
had been printed under the sanction of the 
Roman Catholic Bishops, and was actually 
on sale in Dublin. Such he admitted to 
be the fact, but did the mere license to 
sella copy of the Scriptures at 18s. in 
boards, afford evidence of a disposition to 
circulate the book? He had done with 
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Roman Catholic priests, in the discharge 
of what might be considered their ecclesi- 
astical function, but called upon as he 
was to sanction a vote for the multiplica- 
tion of their number in Ireland, there were 
other aspects of character in which he 
must take the liberty to contemplate them. 
It would seem that a circular order had 
lately issued from the seat of Government 
in Dublin, requesting the assistance of the 
clergy of the different persuasions, to co- 
operate in taking a census of the popula- 
tion of their respective parishes. ‘This, in 
regard to Roman Catholic clergymen, he 
conceived to be a reasonable requisition 
on the part of a Government to which 
they were so deeply indebted but what 
was the result? He held in his hand five 
of the published replies to that circular, 
by Roman Catholic priests, and he should 
read one or two of these for the informa- 
tion of the Committee. The first was 
signed, John Burke, parish priest of 
Castlepollard, and he would, particularly 
request the attention of the Committee 
to its contents :—It was as follows. 


“Sir,— I have been favoured with two 
copies of your circular, on the census of the 
population. I suppose the parish priest of 
Newtownbarry received one or two more. I 
would wish to know, what obligation the 
priests of Ireland owe, either to you or the 
Government, that we should assist your tra- 
velling servants, and look over their work. 
If you want clerical bailiffs, call on those 
whom you pay, and who have nothing else to 
do; with respect to us, we have neither time 
nor inclination to give you gratuitous services, 
no more than we would be inclined to dis- 
grace ourselves by receiving your pay. You 
want the census of my parish. All the inform- 
ation that Ican give you, is that its population 
was reduced on the last shooting day eleven 
in number, and that we have laws which for 
bid me to characterize that deed as it de- 
serves,” 


He should not occupy the time of the 
Committee by reading the whole of that 
disgraceful production. It would be suf- 
ficient to add the conclusion :— 

“Sir,—Send your Orange messengers and 
enumerators to those to whom they are wel- 
come, but let them not be annoying my little 
place by their unwelcome presence, I am 
too much affected by the loss of my parishion- 
ers, whom I regarded more than I do you, or 
any one belonging to or connected with the 
Irish Government, to turn my attention to this 
display, that is so worthy of the men who are 
the adorers of Jupiter, Mars, and Pluto in per- 
haps more instances than in taking the census, 


To Geo, Hatchill, Esq. Dublin Castle,” 
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The Author of the communication which 
had just been read, was represented as 
expressing himself in the plural number ; 
“we, the priests of Ireland,” was the 
phrase which he employed, and the Com- 
mittee would find ‘in the next sample 
which he (Mr. Gordon) should adduce, 
that there was a unity of feeling upon the 
subject, and that Mr. Burke had correctly 
represented that feeling. It was from a 
priest of the name of Fagan, in the county 
of Meath, addressed to the same officer of 
Government: 


“Sir,—After the prompt and indignant re- 
buke which you have so lately received from 
my respected friend, the Reverend Mr. Burke, 
of Castlepollard, on the subject of the census, 
I did not imagine that you would so soon 
have the effrontery to annoy any more of the 
clergy of Meath with your insulting circulars, 
I therefore beg leave to assure you, that you 
know but little of the high character of the 
Catholic clergy, if you think they could be 
induced to become the associates of Orange 
underlings, and the pioneers of your work. 
No, Sir, they sympathize with their flocks in 
their manifold grievances, and will not become 
the enumerators of persons, who, perhaps, are 
marked out for victims on the next shooting 
day ; and as long as Ireland is the prey of a 
faction, and ‘despots work their tyranny in 
forms of law, in that ill-fated land, so long as 
Anglesey Yeomanry butcher with impunity a 
peaceable and unoffending people, so long 
will the Catholic clergy entertain feelings of 
deep indignation towards their oppressors, 
and scout such circulars as yours with the 
contempt they deserve.” 


He held in his hand three other docu- 
ments of an equally, or, if possible, of a 
more reprehensible description; and he 
was satisfied, that if the whole of the an- 
swers in the possession of the Government 
were laid upon the Table of that House, 
they would betray a secret of which the 
public could at present form no adequate 
conception. And was that, he would ask, 
among the qualities of character and the 
dispositions towards Government which 
entitled the Roman Catholic clergy of 
Ireland to the benefit of a parliamentary 
grant? But there was another view in 
which he should take the liberty of pre- 
senting one or two specimens of that body 
to the Committee. It might be within 
the knowledge of some hon. Members 
present, that Dr. Doyle had recently ad- 
dressed a letter to a right hon. Gentleman 
on the opposite side of that House, in 
which he had expressed a hope, that the 
hatred of Irishmen to the system of tithes 
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might be as lasting as their love of justice. 
He certainly did not mean then to inquire 
into what had been the effect of that appeal 
upon the passions and the interests of an 
ignorant and misguided people, but it was 
natural to expect that the sentiments of 
such an authority would be duly echoed 
by those who were subject to his influ- 
ence. What then was the fact? In a 
meeting of the people, as it was termed, 
of the county of Carlow, held a few days 
since at Bagnalstown, he found the cle- 
rical auxiliaries of Dr. Doyle at their 
post, and he should quote a part of the 
address which one of them was reported 
to have delivered on the occasion :—‘ The 
present tithe system is and will continue 
to be the source of deep discontent in this 
country; and why should it not, when 
the amount of tithes goes to swell the al- 
ready full store of the bloated parson, who 
only eats and drinks and sleeps, and eats and 
drinks and sleeps again?” [cheers.] And 
had it come to that, that such expressions, 
when applied to the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church, could be cheered in that 
House ? Did those hon. Members who had 
cheered the expressions which he had just 
quoted, pretend to reconcile such expres- 
sions with the principles or the practice of 
a minister of the Gospel? If so, he would 
tell them that they betrayed a very la- 
mentable ignorance of the character of a 
Christian minister. But let it go forth to 
Protestant Britain, that the grossest terms 
of abuse and reproach, when applied by a 
priest of Rome to the Protestant clergy, 
were loudly cheered on the Ministerial 
benches of that House. He could tell 
those hon. Members who could applaud 
such sentiments, that there was a voice 
without as well as a voice within these 
walls, and if there was one particle of 
Christian, of Protestant, or of Constitu- 
tional feeling in the land, it must, and 
it would, respond to such appeals as 
the circumstances of that night’s discus- 
sion had addressed to it. He should 
again refer to the speech of the Rev. Mr. 
Maher: —‘* Was not that law,” said that 
reverend gentleman, “‘a disgrace to the 
land, which had consigned two men to pri- 
son at Kilkenny, for merely endeavouring 
to preserve peace and order at a meeting 
held on the subject of tithes? Will not 
the fathers of Kilkenny make their sons 
swear eternal hostility to a system which 
has consigned these two individuals to rot 
ina dungeon? ‘The real disturbers of the 
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county were the Grand Jury jobbers, and 
the minor fry who acted under them, the 
parsons and their proctors, and the land- 
lords of that county. If the landlords 
did not take great care of themselves, the 
people of Carlow would rise up and drive 
them from the county.” [Cheering.| 
Hon. Members might cheer such atrocious 
language and conduct, and, for aught he 
knew, it might be perfectly consonant 
with their sentiments to do so, but he did 
not hesitate to tell them, that those who 
could cheer such threats would cheer on 
to their work the midnight incendiary 
with the torch in his hand, and the as- 
sassin with the dagger under his cloak 
[a laugh, and hear, hear.) Those cheers 
should reach the public ear, and if there 
was a channel of conveyance from that 
House to the intellect or the feeling of the 
country, the sentiments which had been 
applauded that night, and the quarters 
from which the applause had proceeded, 
should circulate through the length and 
the breadth of the land. Did those hon. 
Gentlemen from Ireland who sat on the 
opposite side of the House, imagine that 
their defence of Roman Catholic priests, 


and their cheers when the conduct of 


Roman Catholic priests was impeached, 
would shield their persons and their pro- 
perty in the day of visitation? If they 
did so, he would tell them that they were 
grossly deceived ; and when the landlords 
of Ireland received notice to quit, they 
might come to discover, when it was too 
late, that they would not be the last in the 
procession. He had done for the present 
with the Roman Catholic priests of Ire- 
land in their political character, and the 
review of their principles in that capacity 
was the last argument against the grant 
with which he should think it necessary 
to trouble the Committee. He opposed 
that grant, because it would be employed 
to inculcate the tenets of what he believed 
to be a false and destructive faith, He 
opposed it because the effects of that faith, 
in the form in which it was taught by the 
Roman Catholic priests of Ireland, were 
destructive of the moral, the social, and 
the political well-being of society. He 
opposed it because the men whom it was 
voted to educate would allow free course 
to every species of publication which could 
inflame the passions, debase the principles, 
and vitiate the moral sense of society, at 
the same time that they exerted every 
effort to exclude the Volume which had 
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God for its author, salvation for its end, 
and truth, without any mixture of error, 
for its matter. He opposed the grant 
because it would be employed to train, 
and to place at their posts, a band of po- 
litical incendiaries, whose influence and 
efforts would be exerted to excite, to or- 
ganize, and to direct the hostility of the 
population against the Government, and 
against the Protestantism of the empire. 
Mr. O’Connor expressed great regret at 
the speech which he had just heard from 
the hon. and gallant member for Dundalk, 
which was calculated to excite rather than 
to appease religious animosities in Ireland. 
He had no objection to hon. Members in- 
dulging themselves in polemical discussion 
if they thought proper, but the House of 
Commons was not the fit arena for such 
discussions. That House ought to be the 
fountain from which peace and harmony 
should be diffused in a thousand streams 
throughout the land. He had no objec- 
tion to the hon. member for Dundalk 
contending for’ the superior purity of his 
own faith; that was a matter of which, as 
far as he himself was concerned, the hon. 
Member had a right to judge; but he 
must submit, that even the conviction 
that his own faith was pure did not war- 
rant him in making violent attacks on the 
opinions of others—attacks which could 
never lead to the conversion from error of 
any of those whom the hon. Member be- 
lieved to be going astray, but which must 
rather tend to continue them in that error. 
Allusions were made to the Kildare-street 
Society, which were not well timed, for 
they ought rather to have been made when 
the grant for education was before the 
House. He regretted that no means could 
be devised to puta stop to the unhappy 
dissensions that prevailed on the subject 
of education. He regretted that minor 
considerations should arise on this import- 
ant question, for no one seemed to doubt 
that there was every social and moral obli- 
gation on the Legislature to see that the 
people were properly educated. The 
question of the education of the Catholic 
priests was one of the greatest import- 
ance; and, under present circumstances, 
it would be an act of the grossest injustice 
to withhold the grant from the Coilege of 
Maynooth: indeed, he had not heard any- 
thing approaching to the semblance of a 
reason why this should be done. This 
College was established with the under- 
standing that the grant from Government 
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would be continued to it, and it would be 
a breach of faith to withdraw the grant at 
present; it would, at the same time, be 
highly impolitic to do so, because the 
certain effect of it must be to produce 
great irritation and animosity among the 
people of Ireland, As a financial measure 
it could not be regarded as of any im- 
portance, and the withholding it would 
have the greatest moral eifect on the 
people. 
this College, the greatest complaints were 
urged that the priests were sent to foreign 
countries to receive their education, and 
that they returned imbued with foreign 
prejudices, and it was on this account that 
the Ministry proposed the grant. It was 
said then, do not educate your priests 
abroad, for there they will adopt the pre- 
judices of foreigners; and now, forsooth, 
complaints were made against the Irish 
priests, that they entertained too strong 
national prejudices which arose from their 
being educated at home. ‘This appeared 
to him to be a complete solecism. The 
hon.Member said, that they were ignorant, 
and at the same time he objected to insti- 
tutions founded for their instruction, on the 
ground that they imbibed national preju- 
dices at home. Itwas objected that the 
Catholic priests in Ireland were opposed to 
the education of the people: no objec- 
tion could be more unjust or unfound- 
ed; and, in disproof of it he appealed 
to the fact which all those acquainted 
with Ireland wereaware of-—that every Ca- 
tholic chapel in Ireland had a school 
attached to it, in the direction of which 
the priest took a very active part. 

Mr. Lefroy was anxious to rise immedi- 
ately after the hon. Member who had just 
sat down, as, though he could not concur 
in his reasoning, he wished to follow the 
tone and temper in which he had addressed 
the House. Indeed, he saw no reason why 
this subject might not be discussed with- 
out the necessity of hon. Members wound- 
ing the feelings of one another, whether 


it were to be considered as a question of 


private conscience or of State policy. The 
hon. Member had viewed it in the first 
light, and the right hon. Secretary for Ire- 
land had wished to consider it in the latter. 
He was disposed to take the subject in 
both views. The State had made choice 
of a particular religion, and decided upon 
maintaining it as the true religion. He 
conscientiously concurred in the choice the 
State had made, and therefore felt bound, 
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as a matter of private conscience as well as 
State policy, to secure to that religion a 
preference, and to resist any attempt to 
encourage or support an opposite system. 
This was not, as had been suggested,an arro- 
gant assumption that the private judgment 
of the Protestant should control the private 
judgment of the Roman Catholic—it was 
merely giving effect to the judgment of the 
State, by those who conscientiously con- 
curred in it, nor did he see why this should 
give offence to any hon. Member who 
happened to be a Roman Catholic, or be 
considered as any want of toleration: for 
there was a vast, an essential difference 
between that toleration which would not re- 
fuse to bear with any other religion, and that 
spirit of liberalism—worse than indiffer- 
ence—which would give positive encour- 
agement and support to opposite and con- 
flicting creeds. | He could not distinguish 
between what was now proposed and the 
having two Established Churchs, in each 
of which the same State would be provid- 
ing for the maintenance and education of 
ministers, who would be bound conscien- 
tiously to teach opposite and conflicting 
doctrines. If this had been proposed at 
the time of the Reformation would it have 
been listened to? If it had then been pro- 
posed that the State should have endowed 
an establishment for the maintenance and 
education of a body of the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy, would the Parliament which 
adopted the Reformation, have listened to 
such a proposal? And where was now 
the difference? Whatever justification 
might be supposed to have been derived 
from the plea of necessity, when the Conti- 
nent was shut out from the Roman Catho- 
lics by the war, had long since ceased. 
When it was said,that the Roman Catholics 
contribute to the maintenance and support 
of the Established Church, and therefore 
were entitled to a support for their own 
Church, theargument proved too much,—it 
would go to prove that we should have as 
many Church establishments as we have 
religions ; for the members of them all are 
as much bound as the Roman Catholics 
to contribute to the support and main- 
tenance of the Established Church. Indeed, 
the right hon. Secretary seemed willing to 
lay hold of this argument, for he stated 
that the Presbyterians had an establish- 
ment supported by the State, for the main- 
tenance and education of their clergy, the 
Belfast Institution. But that was a total 
mistake; such was not the object of that 
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establishment, and he would undertake to 
say, that the only establishment in England 
or Ireland, supported by the Government 
for the education of any clergy but those 
of the Established Church, was the Roman 
Catholic College at Maynooth. Much 
had been said of the expediency of this 
grant, and he was free to confess that, if it 
were open to decide the question upon the 
ground of expediency much could be said 
in its favour. But it was a question of 
principle—of religious principle and politi- 
cal consistency; and though it had been 
intimated that there might be danger in 
withdrawing this grant, he was of opinion 
that for States, as well as_ individuals, 
there was but one conscientious, one safe 
line to follow—that was, to resolve to do 
right, and take the consequences. He 
had,on these grounds,voted for the motion 
on which the House had just divided, and 
must,on the same grounds,oppose the grant 
now proposed. 

Mr. Petre concurred with his hon, friend 
(Mr. O’Connor), in the expression of deep 
regret that a discussion of this kind should 
be introduced into that House. All that 
hon. Members had to do with religion, 
was, to act up to its precepts, by doing 
their duty to the country, and by acting 
in charity with all mankind. These were 
obligations binding on men of every Chris- 
tian denomination, without distinction of 
sect, but he feared that the observance of 
these duties would not be much promoted ; 
on the contrary, that it would rather be 
checked by entering into discussions which, 
when taken out of place, tended only to 
exasperate rather than to conciliate. He 
should give his cordial support to the Mo- 
tion before the Committee, because he felt 
the refusal of it would serve only to alienate 
the affections of the people of Ireland. He 
could not understand the proposition of 
the hon. member for Tiverton when he 
said, that liberalism in religion was infi- 
delity in diguise, for he had always been 
taught to believe that liberalism in religion 
was nothing more than the universal charity 
of the Gospel. 

Mr. Burge also regretted the introduc- 
tion of religious discussion on this occasion, 
because he felt thatsuch discussions tended 
only to disturb and destroy those feelings of 
charity and forbearance which Christianity 
inculcated alike on all its professors. He 
therefore, did not rise to offer any objection 
to the grant, on the ground of his religious 
difference from those for whom it was in- 
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tended, but he nevertheless did object to 
it, because he found that his Majesty’s 
Government, at the same time that they 
continued this grant, expressed their inten- 
tion of withdrawing those aids which Par- 
liament had usually given for the protec- 
tion and encouragement of several Protes- 
tant establishments in Ireland. If he 
found that the protection and pecuniary 
aid of Government were to be extended to 
the Kildare-street Society, and to other 
institutions which had for their object the 
promotion of education on Protestant prin- 
ciples in Ireland, then he should offer no 
objection to this grant; but when he found 
so different a measure was dealt out to 
establishments at one side from those of 
the other, he could not sanction the in- 
equality. He, therefore, should oppose the 
Motion. 

Lord Ebrington said, it had been his 
lot to hear many religious discussions in 
that House, and to listen to many speeches 
upon the subject of religion, which had 
given him pain. None, however, were 
ever more painful to him than those which 
fell from the hon. Gentlemen on both sides, 
who joined in the earlier part of the dis- 
cussion of that evening. But if he felt 
pain and regret at that portion of the de- 
bate, it had been much more than com- 
pensated by the gratification which he 
| had derived from the speeches of the hon. 
member for the county of Roscommon, 
and his hon. friend near him. If he wanted 
anything to confirm him in his vote for 
this grant—if he wanted anything to 
satisfy him of the propriety of the part 
which he had always humbly taken, in 
affording to his Roman Catholic fellow- 
subjects a participation in the constitu- 
tional rights and privileges which he, as 
a Protestant, enjoyed—he should have 
found it in the sentiments which he had 
had the satisfaction of hearing from the 
two Gentlemen to whom he had alluded, 
and who were professors of the Roman 
Catholic creed. The hon. member for 
Dundalk had said, that no man who felt 
conscientiously impressed with the truths 
of the Protestant religion could support 
this grant. He was as conscientious a 
Protestant as any man in that House; 
but he did not think that it was any 
part of the religion of a conscientious 
Protestant to abuse and vilify the faith 
of any other sect of his fellow-christians. 
He did not think that the adoption of 
such a course as that was at all calculated 
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to prove a man’s attachment to the Pro- 
testant religion. He had some experience 
in Ireland as to the state of that country, 
as to the condition of its people, and the 
character and conduct of the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy, and he could bear testimony 
{o their exemplary diligence in the dis- 
charge of all their duties as sincere and 
pious Christian pastors. He gave his 
cordial assent to the Motion, and he 
thought it would be an act of great injus- 
tice to the people of Ireland that the grant 
should be withheld. 

Mr. Wyse said, that the question was 
not whether Ireland should be Catholic 
or not, but whether the Irish Catholics 
should get a good education or a bad 
one. To say that, because they were 
Christians, they were not to attend to the 
education of other Christians who might 
differ from them in some particulars which 
they were not ready to admit—was con- 
trary not only to the principles of Christ- 
ianity, but contrary also to the practice 
and belief of almost every civilized nation. 
There was not a nation in Europe which 
did not entertain such a degree of con- 
cern for the interests and welfare of those 
of its subjects who might dissent from its 
Established Church, as to provide a cer- 
tain description of education for them ; 
and, if they could place that education 
under the control of the Government, 
they considered themselves fortunate in 
doing so, and not as conferring any great 
boon on the parties to whom it was ex- 
tended. The hon. Gentleman who opened 
this debate talked of no other system of 
the Christian religion than that which he 
professed, as being endurable; but what 
right had he to say, that the College of 
Maynooth was Anti-christian ? Go where 
they would, wherever the dominion of 
England was established, and they would 
find the principle of religious toleration 
acknowledged and acted upon, and the 
means of education everywhere provided. 
It was so in Corfu, in Malta, in Hin- 
dostan, in every part of the empire, where 
various creeds were professed, and differ- 
ent forms of worship observed. Why, 
then, should it be denied to Ireland ? 
This grant for the College of Maynooth, 
when it had been first proposed, had been 
considered by the very persons most anx- 
lous to oppose it, as scarcely adequate to 
effect the object for which it was intended. 
The population had since increased, but the 
amount of the grant had continued unal- 
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tered. Yet the Protestants maintained that 
it was too much. He must bear testimony 
to the exemplary conduct of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, and to their zealous exer- 
tions in endeavouring to promote, on all 
occasions, the spiritual and temporal wel- 
fare of their flocks. It was a gross libel 
on that excellent body of men to say, 
that they were opposed to the education 
of the people. As one proof that they 
were not so opposed, he might mention 
the fact, that very lately a College had 
been founded in the county which he 
represented (Tipperary) sufficient for the 
accommodation of 300 students, that ad- 
mission to it was open equally to Pro- 
testants and Catholics, and that all the 
expenses of its erection had been defrayed 
from the funds of the Catholic clergy of 
the diocese. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, he should 
support the grant, because he highly ap- 
proved of the system of education which 
it enabled Maynooth College to give. He 
regretted, however, that it was not more 
extensive in its operation. As to the 
policy of making such a grant as this, he 
would observe, that the true way to secure 
the British connexion, and to keep the 
Catholics of Ireland attached to this coun- 
try, was to educate them at home. It 
was most extraordinary to behold men 
like the hon. member for Dundalk and 
others, who had lived so long in the world, 
and who had learned so little, venting, at 
that time of day, the threadbare calum- 
nies, the oft-refuted libels, and the disre- 
garded and exploded cant which had been 
so often employed against the pious and 
exemplary Catholic clergy of Ireland, 
amongst whom the Protestant established 
clergy might find many examples worthy 
of their imitation. Any one who had the 
honour of being acquainted with the most 
reverend Dr. Murray, the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Dublin, with the most re- 
verend Dr. Curtis, and the right reverend 
Dr. M‘Cabe, and many other distinguished 
members of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
of Ireland, would admit them to be men 
of high distinction in literary attainments, 
and still more distinguished for their emi- 
nent virtues as Christian Bishops. As to 
the answer of the Catholic clergyman of 
Newtownbarry, which had been read by 
the hon. member for Dundalk, he must 
say, he thought it extremely unfair and 
illiberal to take an isolated fact of this 
kind (even assuming that it deserved the 
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character the hon. and gallant Member 
had given to it) as a specimen of the con- 
duct of the whole of the Catholic clergy 
of Ireland. But he denied that the letter 
of the reverend Dr. Burke deserved the 
censure which the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber had cast upon it. That reverend gen- 
tleman was at the moment suffering under 
the natural irritation which any man must 
feel at having a considerable number of 
his parishioners, he might say, wantonly 
destroyed. 

Mr. Andrew Johnston said, as an elder 
of the Church of Scotland, I feel bound 
to object to the proposed grant. At this 
late hour, and considering the present 
temper of the House, I shall only state 
a very few reasons which weigh strongly 
with me on the present occasion. I re- 
gret, Sir, that the hon. member for Tiver- 
ton took up this question on such low 
ground ; aud did not consider it, in what 
J may term an out-and-out manner. As 
an office-bearer of the Church of Scotland, 
to which I reckon it an honour to belong, 
a Church which has done more good for 
her people, I may say, than almost any 
other Church in existence, I cannot con- 
sent that the people of Scotland should 
be taxed for the support of an institution 
for instruction in the tenets of the Romish 
faith, which my Church holds to be idol- 
atrous. The hon. member for Kerry has 
said, that this is a paltry grant; if so, why 
does he condescend to accept it? But, 
Sir, a portion of that grant must be con- 
tributed by the country to which I belong ; 
and to this, as long as I hold the place of 
a legislator here, I will never consent. 
I agree, Sir, in opinion with those who 
hold, that the evils to which Ireland has 
so long been subjected, are not owing 
altogether to misgovernment, but mainly 
to the influence of the Papistical faith. 
Sir, I do not rest this assertion on specu- 
lative theories, but on historical facts, 
which I will not at present dwell upon. 
I must not, however, omit to notice the 
extraordinary reception which several pe- 
titions from Presbyterians, on the subject 
of this grant, have met with in this ho- 
nourable House. I particularly allude to 
two petitions, which I have carefully con- 
sidered; and which contain merely ab- 
stract propositions, founded on the Con- 
fession of Faith—the Articles of the 
Church of Scotland; and yet, the pro- 
posed printing of these petitions was, in 
no ordinary manner, refused. Sir, the 
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petition from Glasgow was subscribed by 
twenty-one ministers of the Established 
Church, nearly one hundred elders, and 
by five Dissenting clergymen. I am sure, 
if the hon. member for Preston (Mr. John 
Wood) had been acquainted with the 
creed of the Church of Scotland, he would 
not have applied the terms “ pitiful spite” 
to these most respectable petitioners. 
Sir, I trust I may say, that this House is 
still a Protestant House of Commons ; 
and, that the hon. Roman Catholic Mem- 
bers around me (and to whom I beg to 
disclaim the smallest intention of giving 
offence) are only tolerated here; having 
first taken a solemn oath, that they will 
do nothing to disturb or weaken the Pro- 
testant faith, or the Protestant Govern- 
ment. But how do we stand? A few 
nights ago, the hon. member for Louth, 
in speaking of the Established Church of 
Ireland (a Church for which I may state 
I have no particular affection, and which 
I am not here to defend, but which, as a 
Protestant Church, has strong claims to 
my support), that hon. Member said, he 
was “ not her enemy, but, by instinct, he 
could not be her friend.” And the hon. 
member for Kerry also declared, a short 
time since, that he ‘“ believed the Pro- 
testant faith to be false.” Sir, I was 
friendly to Catholic Emancipation ; but, 
hearing such extraordinary doctrines 
around me, I would pause, and ask, if 
the Legislature did wisely in admitting 
Roman Catholics to seats in that House. 
I shall not trespass further on the time of 
the House at this late hour, but merely 
to state, that I concur in the sentiments 
which have been expressed by my hon. 
friend, the member for Dundalk, on this 
subject, and that I shall vote against the 
grant to Maynooth. 

Mr. Ralph Howard would not be led 
into discussion as to differences of religion, 
by what had fallen from the hon. Member 
who had just addressed the House, or the 
hon. and gallant member for Dundalk, 
and he trusted the House would feel that 
he was not called upon in that place to 
enter upon such a discussion. He would 
beg to remind the hon. Members, how- 
ever, that he (Mr. Howard) was one of 
those Roman Catholic Members who voted 
for the grant of 21,000J. for the mainten- 
ance of the Presbyterian Church in Ire- 
land, and tiat the hon. Member who spoke 
last did not hear from him, or from any 
person professing his religion, any abusive 
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attacks on the faith of the Presbyterians. 
If the Catholics of Ireland were not taxed 
for the support of a Church to which they 
did not belong, they would not require 
such a paltry sum as this. 

Sir Richard Musgrave defended the 
Catholic clergy from the imputations 
which had been cast upon them, and said, 
that they were, in fact, the preservers of 
the peace in Ireland. They were the 
zealous promoters of education amongst 
their flocks, and, in fact, no body of men 
could pay a more constant and diligent 
attention to the duties of their sacred call- 
ing than they did. On these grounds, he 
should give his cordial support to the 
Motion. 

Motion agreed to.— The House re- 
sumed. 


Scorca Rerorm Brtx.] On the ques- 
tion, that the House go into a Committee 
on this Bill, 

Lord Althorp stated, that it was in- 
tended that the number of Members for 
Scotland should be fifty ; that Peebles 
and Selkirk should each return a Member; 
that Dumbarton and Bute should each 
return a Member; that the eastern dis- 
trict of Fifeshire boroughs should return 
a Member, with the addition of Cupar and 
St. Andrew’s; that Perth should return a 
Member, and that Peterstown should be 
added to the Aberdeen boroughs. He 
hoped that would give satisfaction to the 
Scotch Members. 

Mr. Kennedy wished, as a member for 
Scotland, to say, that he approved of the 
noble Lord’s amendments. 

Mr. Cumming Bruce expressed his 
satisfaction at this arrangement. 

House went into a Committee, blanks 
were filled up, and the Chairman reported 
progress. 


LOO L LODE ODDO —— 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, September 27, 1831. 


MinuTzEs.] Bills. Received the Royal Assent; the Waterloo 
Bridge New Street; andthe Ways and Means. Committed; 
the Game Acts Amendment; Administration of Justice 
(Ireland); Special Constables; Decrees in Equity. Read 
a second time; Wine Duties. Read a third time. The 
Bankruptcy Court. 

Petitions presented. By the Duke of WELUINGTON, from 
the Mayor and Corporation of Queenborough, from the 
Resident Burgesses of that Borough, and from the Electors 
of the Town and Port of Seaford, against the Reform Bill. 
By the Duke of Ricumonp, from the Inhabitants of the 
Ward of Walbrook, London, to pass the Reform Bill. 
By the Earl of Car.tsix, from the Burgesses and Inhabit- 
ants of Morpeth, to the same effect. By the Marquis of 
W&8TM£ATH, from the Protestant Landholders of Galway, 
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in favour of the Galway Franchise Bill. By the Marquis 
of WESTMINSTER, the Earl of FINGALL, and Lord CLon- 
curry, from Freeholders of Moycullen; Catholic In- 
habitants of Newtownsmith, and St. Nicholas Galway, to 
the same effect. By Lord Dacre, from Royston, Hertford- 
shire, and from the City of Perth, in favour of Reform. 
By Lord Bex.tey, from the Mayor, Aldermen, and Bur- 
gesses of Harwich, against the Reform Bill, praying to 
be heard by Themselves or Counsel, against their Disfran- 
chisement. By the Marquis of LANspown, from the 
Inhabitants of Romsey, Hampshire, and from the Weavers 
of Glasgow, in favour of Parliamentary Reform. 


Rerornm—Perition.] Lord Cloncurry 
presented a Petition from a place in Gal- 
way, in favour of the Galway Franchise 
Bill. The noble Lord said, that he had 
another Petition to present to their Lord- 
ships, to which he begged to call their 
Lordships’ attention. The petition was 
from the Lord Mayor, the nobility, gentry, 
and inhabitants of the city of Dublin, and 
it prayed their Lordships to pass the mea- 
sure of Reform which was now before 
that House. The city of Dublin, from 
which this petition came, had long ranked 
as the second city in the British do- 
minions ; but he was sorry to say, that it 
had fallen from that high station, and that 
it had become the victim of poverty that 
had generated discontent and dissatisfac- 
tion. This petition had been adopted at 
a public meeting of the inhabitants, con- 
vened by the Lord Mayor, and several 
thousand signatures had been affixed to it. 
The city of Dublin, as well as a great part 
of Ireland, had been long looking forward 
for some measure to relieve the great dis- 
tress in which that country was plunged. 
Some persons called for a Repeal of the 
Union for that purpose, but the great ma- 
jority, the moderate, and the well-judging 
part of the population, and more especially 
the well educated and the industrious 
classes, were anxious that the measure of 
Reform should be passed, in order that 
justice might be done to their country. 
They hoped, that after the Reform was 
passed, that attention would be given to 
the interests and the affairs of Ireland, 
which, he was sorry to say, had been long 
withheld from them. It was their con- 
fident expectation, that when the Reform 
Bill was carried, their Lordships and a re- 
formed Parliament would bring forward 
immediately such measures as were neces- 
sary for the salvation of Ireland, and of 
the empire at large. 

The Petition to be laid on the Table. 


ABSENCE oF THE Lonp CHANCELLOR. | 
The Marquis of Londonderry, in rising to 
¥2 
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put the question of which he had given 
notice last night, to the Lord Chancellor, 
with regard to that noble Lord’s absence 
from the House, said, that he could assure 
their Lordships, that nothing would have 
made him so presumptuous as to rise in 
that House for the purpose of making any 
observations on the Standing Orders of 
their Lordships, did he not feel that it was 
necessary to do so in consequence of what 
had fallen on a former evening from the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack. 
He did suppose, on that occasion, that 
some noble and learned Peer more con- 
versant with the Orders and the rules of 
that House than he was, would have stood 
up in his place, and have defended their 
Lordships against the imputations which 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack then cast upon them. Their Lord- 
ships would recollect, that on that occasion 
the noble and learned Lord told them, that 
they were the most disorderly assembly 
that he had ever heard of—that several 
noble Lords were in the habit of getting 
up at once to speak—that other noble 
Lords would explain three or four times in 
the course of the same debate ; and that, in 
fact, such was the disorder, and such wasthe 
neglect of the rules of the House, on the 
part of their Lordships, that it was fre- 
quently impossible that any business could 
be done. He, however, must assert, that 
since he had the honour of a seat in that 
House, he had never seen the noble and 
learned person who presided on the Wool- 
sack rise to address their Lordships, or to 
state any circumstance, that an immediate 
deference and respect were not paid to him 
by all their Lordships. He would there- 
fore say, that the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack could at any time, owing 
to the deference which was properly shown 
to him, repress any improper or disorderly 
proceeding which might arise in that 
House. He felt that at all times, but at 
the present particular moment especially, 
it was incumbent on the noble and learned 
person who presided on the Woolsack, 
to take care that nothing should fall from 
him that might by any possibility be con- 
strued into a contumelious attack upon 
their Lordships. It was at all times the 
duty of that noble and learned Lord to 
uphold and maintain the dignity of that 
House, and if ever there was a time when 
it was the special and bounden duty of 
that noble and learned person to uphold 
the important privileges and the inyalu- 
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able rights of that House, the present was 
that time. It was with great regret, that 
on the occasion to which he had already 
alluded, he had heard the noble and 
learned Lord cast such imputations on the 
Members of that House, and nothing but 
the wish not to undergo the charge of pre- 
sumption prevented him from replying to 
the noble and learned Lord at the time. 
He felt it necessary, however, now to de- 
clare, that the first duty of that noble and 
learned person was, to attend to the service 
of that House. He moved yesterday, that 
the Standing Order, No. 3, should be 
read. It was not his intention now to 
argue the meaning or the object of that 
Standing Order, for they had been already 
sufficiently declared by the noble and 
learned individual who was one of the 
noble Lord’s predecessors on the Woolsack. 
This, however, he would say, that if general 
custom, if immemorial usage, if constant 
habit should be taken as the best rule and 
guides for the conduct of a Lord Chan- 
cellor, he believed that it would be at once 
granted that the first duty of that high 
functionary was to attend to the service of 
that House. He would go further, and 
shew, that such was the opinion which the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack 
himself entertained. He remembered, that 
when that noble and learned Lord was 
absent from that House some eight or ten 
days together, he felt it his duty to come 
down, and in his place in that House, to 
make an apology to their Lordships, and 
to state the reasons why he had been so 
absent. Nothing was said by their Lord- 
ships then, and it might be that they 
thought that the noble and learned Lord 
was perfectly right in being so long absent 
from that House. The fact, however, 
shewed that the noble and learned Lord 
himself thought that his first duty was to 
attend to the service of that House. The 
circumstance that had more especially 
induced him (the Marquis of London- 
derry) to call their Lordships’ attention 
to this matter was the absence of the noble 
and learned Lord from the House last 
night. A motion, of which he (the Mar- 
quis of Londonderry) had given notice, with 
regard to a portion of our foreign policy, 
stood for last night, and, but for the ab- 
sence of the noble Lord at the head of his 
Majesty’s Government--an absence oc- 
casioned by a lamented calamity in the 
noble Lord’s family—that motion might 
have been brought forward. If such had 
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been the case, he should have had to re- 
gret much the absence of the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack, because 
that noble Lord had put himself forward 
as the champion of Government in all 
questions brought forward in that House, 
and had particularly interested himself in 
the foreign affairs of this country. He 
was therefore greatly surprised to find that 
the noble and learned Lord did not attend 
in his place yesterday evening, aware as 
he was, that such a Motion wasto come on, 
But though that Motion was postponed, 
their Lordships had been occupied with a 
measure which was of the greatest import- 
ance to the property of the country. With 
regard to that measure two noble and 
learned Lords, Members of that House, 
differed from the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack, and it would have 
therefore been a matter of satisfaction to 
their Lordships, who were anxious to dis- 
charge their duty, if that noble and 
learned Lord had been in his place to give 
his opinion on the subject. When noble 
Lords were anxious to do their duty— 
when they came down regularly day after 
day to that House to do their duty, and 
to protect the country—was it too much 
to expect that the noble and learned 
Lord should attend in his place in that 
House to discharge the important duty 
which devolved upon him? The noble 
and learned Lord was endowed with large 
emoluments for the duty which he per- 
formed, and he should bear in mind, that 
the first, the most important duty which 
he had to perform, was to attend regularly 
in that House. The noble Lord’s excuse 
was, that he was prevented from attending 
regularly in that House, in consequence of 
his being obliged to attend to the business 
of the Court of Chancery; and it had 
been made a subject of boast, that the 
noble and learned Lord had got through a 
greater mass of business in that Court 
than those noble and learned Lords who 
had been his predecessors. If the noble 
and learned Lord conceived that any 
degree of eulogium attached to him for 
having done so, he would say, on the part 
of his noble and learned friend near him, 
that if his noble and learned friend, when 
he held the Great Seal, had deserted the 
service of that House, and had given up 
the whole of his time to the Court of 
Chancery, he would probably have done 
quite as much, and got through quite as 
yauch, as the noble and learned Lord on 
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the Woolsack. He should be the last per- 
son to deny the noble and learned Lord’s 
ability, or to attempt to depreciate the 
power of his talents. He would be always 
ready to bear testimony to the noble and 
learned Lord’s great powers, though those 
powers had been frequently exerted 
against himself in that House. That cir- 
cumstance, however, should never prevent 
him from doing justice to the abilities of 
the noble and learned Lord: he had 
always frankly and honestly acknowledged 
them. But let him tell the noble and 
learned Lord, that he had not been the 
first or the only person that had employed 
his days assiduously in the service of the 
country, when called by the King to fill 
the highest offices in the State. They 
knew that Ministers of the Crown had, 
before this time, fallen a sacrifice to their 
zealous and unwearied exertions in the 
public service. It could not be forgotten 
that such men as Canning, Castlereagh, 
and others, had fallen a sacrifice to their 
intense application to the public business 
of the country. He would not have the 
noble and learned Lord imagine, that he 
alone could plume himself on that point, 
though great merit certainly was due to the 
noble and learned Lord’s exertions. The 
noble Lord, however, should not have 
deserted the service which was para- 
mountly due from him to that House. 
His predecessors had not neglected their 
duty towards that House, and if the noble 
and learned Lord thought that he was 
justified in giving greater attention to his 
duties in the Court of Chancery for the 
public good, and the good of the suitors 
there, he begged to inform the noble Lord, 
that his duty towards that House should 
take precedence of all others. He would 
not deny, that the patent under which the 
Earl of Shaftesbury acted as their chair- 
man enabled him to preside, in the absence 
of the Lord Chancellor, on the Woolsack; 
and there could be no objection to his 
doing so occasionally, provided that a due 
and fitting excuse were made for the 
absence of the Lord Chancellor, and that 
such a communication was made to the 
House, as in deference to it should be 
made to it, to account for that absence. 
He would, however, repeat, that the ser- 
vice which the Lord Chancellor had to 
discharge in that House was of a most 
important nature, and that it should on no 
account be neglected by him. He hoped 
that the noble and learned Lord would be 
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able to give a satisfactory explanation as 
to the cause of his absence from the House 
last night. The very first day of their 
Lordships’ meeting in the present session, 
when many noble Lords came down to be 
sworn, and when the noble Lord should 
have been in his place, the noble Lord was 
not there. Perhaps the noble and learned 
Lord had not arrived from the country at 
that time. These frequent instances, 
however, of the noble and learned Lord’s 
absence from his duty in that House, had 
induced him to bring the subject under 
their Lordships’ notice. In doing so, he 
exercised that right which belonged to 
any individual peer of that House, and his 


object was, to have the usual course of 


proceedings in that House strictly ob- 
served and adhered to. He did not 
imagine that their Lordships would find 
any difficulty, if there should be a neces- 
sity for it, in coming to a resolution that 
that House always required the presence 
of the Lord Chancellor. The presence of 
the noble and learned Lord was necessary 
to preserve order in that House; and for 
himself he would say, that upon all occa- 
sions when that noble and learned person 
declared his opinion on a point of order, 
he should be most ready to bow to his 
decision. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that if he 
did not feel that there never was a charge 
brought against any human being who 
might happen to be placed in any public 
office, which was more entirely without 
foundation than that which had been pre- 
ferred by the noble Marquis against him, 
if he did not feel, he repeated, that such 
was the fact, he should have experienced 
considerable distress in having been the 
occasion of a discussion that occupied so 
much of their Lordships’ valuable time, 
and he should have been still more dis- 
tressed, if he had done any thing that 
would bear the outward semblance or 
appearance of his having been wanting 
in that respect which he owed to their 
Lordships, or in that diligence which was 
indispensably required for the discharge 
of the important duties which devolved 
upon him. He felt confident, however, that 
when he stated a few circumstances which 
he was about to detail to their Lordships, 
their Lordships would see that there had 
not been any want of due respect and de- 
ference on his part, or any want of a 
due sense of his important duties toward 
that House, As to the point of diligence, 
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he entertained no anxiety whatever on 
that ground. The charge against him 
was, that he had constantly neglected his 
important duties in that House—-that he 
had absented himself from that House 
without any proper excuse, and that he 
had left their Lordships, without the 
benefit of the presence of the person who 
filled the chair of that House, to give them 
his advice and counsel in all matters that 
came before them, and to preserve due 
order and regularity in the course of their 
proceedings. He took no merit to himself 
other than for an ardent and diligent desire 
to discharge the duties of his office. He 
must disclaim the many compliments 
which the noble Marquis had been pleased 
to bestow upon him, for he felt himself 
totally undeserving of them. To the 
superior merits of the learned and distin- 
guished individuals who had preceded him 
in the office which he now held, he was 
always ready, as he ought to be, to give 
way; but there was one point on which he 
would not yield even to them: he would 
not yield to any one, and he would not 
be exceeded by any one that ever preceded 
him in that office, in a constant and 
perpetual desire always earnestly and 
thoroughly to discharge the important 
dutics which appertained to it. Party 
was, to be sure, a good thing, but it was 
not so when it so far blinded a noble Lord 
as to make him bring forward a charge 
against him, as if he had been, as Keeper 
of the Great Seal, idle and negligent, and 
as if he had not attended to the due dis- 
charge of the duties of his office. That 
such a charge should have been preferred 
against him was indeed a most extra- 
ordinary thing, and it only showed how 
much further the spirit of party carried 
men than he, reasoning @ priorz, sup- 
posed was possible. Judging from the 
manner in which the charge was received 
by that side of the House from which the 
noble Lord spoke, he supposed he was to 
assume, that in bringing forward this 
charge, the noble Lord only spoke for the 
noble Lords on the Opposition benches [no, 
no.| He was to assume, then, that the 
noble Marquis, in bringing forward this 
charge, merely spoke for himself, and with 
the noble Marquis alone, therefore, he had 
to do on this occasion. He would not 
complain that there had been any thing 
discourteous in the manner in which the 
noble Marquis had introduced this matter. 
There was no discourtesy whatever in the 
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manner in which the noble Marquis had 
brought it forward. The noble Marquis 
was perfectly justified in calling him to 
account, if he supposed that he had been 
in fault; but he was sure, that before he 
sat down, he should satisfy their Lordships, 
and he should be much disappointed if he 
did not succeed in satisfying the noble 
Marquis himself, that there was no foun- 
dation whatever for the charge which the 
noble Marquis had thought fit to prefer 
against him. It would appear from the 
remarks which had fallen from the noble 
Marquis, as if he (the Lord Chancellor), 
with a view to get rid of the arrear of 
business which was before him, had en- 
tirely neglected the service which he owed 
to that House, and had given all his time 
and attention to the Court of Chancery. 
Now, he was the last person in the world to 
detract from the merits of the exalted and 
illustrious individuals, Members of that 
House, who had preceded him in the office 
which he now held. It was only a few 
days ago that he had expressed his sense 
of the great and superior merits which 
those noble and learned Lords had dis- 
played while the duties of that office were 
confided to their care, and he would now 
add, that if they had left him an arrear of 
cases, they had left him also the means of 
getting rid of them, by leaving him a body 
of wisdom and learning in decisions which 
fixed upon an imperishable basis the law 
of the Court of Chancery, and left him 
little to do but to act upon the principles 
which they had laid down and established. 
He was ready to acknowledge that obliga- 
tion to the eminent individuals who had 
held the Great Seal before him. From the 
manner in which the noble Marquis had 
spoken of his attempts to get through the 
arrears of the Court of Chancery, a stranger 
would be led to imagine, that he had 
made a boast of the matter, though the 
idea had never once crossed his mind, nor 
had a word to that effect escaped his lips. 
The noble Marquis said, that he had been 
enabled to do what he had done, by giving 
the hours which were due to that House 
to the suitors in the Court of Chancery. 
Now the fact was, that the Chancery suitors 
had benefitted at the expense of their Lord- 
ships to the amount only of six or eight 
hours at the utmost. He remembered that 
he was absent from that House during one 
whole week, including Wednesday and Sa- 
turday, but he was not absent on that occa- 
sion without notice, Hecame down to the 
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House and told their Lordships of his in- 
tention; he asked leave, in fact, to be 
absent for that week, and he stated his rea- 
sons for asking it. Amongst those reasons 
he mentioned that he was anxious to go 
through all the business which remained in 
the Court of Chancery, before he proceed- 
ed to sit and hear appeals in that House. 
He recollected that on that occasion, the 
noble and learned Earl on the bench below 
him, stated it as his opinion that the first 
and paramount duty of the individual who 
held the Great Seal was to attend in the 
House of Lords. ‘That noble Earl cer- 
tainly said so then, and it would probably 
be recollected by their Lordships, that he 
did not differ from the opinion of the noble 
and learned Earl. He recollected, how- 
ever, that that noble Earl had given 
another opinion to a learned predecessor 
of his in his present office. He heard with 
his own ears the noble Earl give that 
opinion, and on looking since into the re- 
ports of the Debate on that occasion, 
he found his recollection of what the 
noble Earl then said fully confirmed and 
established. The noble Earl on that oc- 
casion said, that the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack should always bear 
this in mind, and should never let it escape 
from it, that his constant and his principal 
duty was to sit in the Court of Chancery. 
It might be supposed that these were irre- 
concileable propositions, but they were not 
so, for as the one did not mean that the 
Lord Chancellor, in the right performance 
of his duty, should give up the Court of 
Chancery for the House of Lords, neither 


| did the other mean that the Keeper of the 


Great Seal should desert the House of 
Lords for the purpose of attending solely 
to his duties in the Court of Chancery. 
Therefore, while he assented to the noble 
and learned Earl’s first proposition, that 
the paramount duty of the Chancellor was 
to attend to the service of that House, 
he also fully agreed with him in the opin- 
ion which he had expressed, that the Lord 
Chancellor should never forget that his 
principal duty was to sit in the Court of 
Chancery. In the absence of the Lord 
Chancellor, other noble Lords could offi- 
ciate as Deputy Speakers of that House ; 
but the Court of Chancery must be shut up 
if the Lord Chancellor did not sit there. 
The office which the Lord Chancellor held 
there combined two distinct species of 
duties, and he was sure that his noble and 
learned friend who had expressed the 
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Opinions to which he had referred, would 
not deny that the paramount duty of the 
Lord Chancellor was to attend to the Court 
of Chancery as often as that House would 
allow him. It was true that for six or 
eight days he (the Lord Chancellor) had 
been absent from that House, attending to 
his duties in the Court of Chancery. But 
he had given notice, as he had said already, 
of that absence, and there was nothing of 
importance for the consideration of their 
Lordships that week. He remembered 
that throughout that week the House did 
not sit any evening beyond an hour or an 
hour and a-half,and that it was always up be- 
tween six and seveno’clock. It wastrue that 
on each of those days he could have ad- 
journed the Court of Chancery at a quarter 
before five o’clock—have come down to that 
House and have resumed his sitting in 
Chancery after the House rose. It was true 
that he could have done that, at the incon- 
venience of postponing his dinner till twelve 
or one o’clock in the morning. He had, 
in fact, done so on several occasions, but, 
though he was not possessed of a very 
weak constitution, he soon found that there 
would be a very quick termination to his 
labours if he continued such a practice. 
By remaining absent, however, from the 
House for the six or eight days he had 
already mentioned, he had been enabled 
to get entirely through the arrears in 
the Court of Chancery. He had sat 
without intermission in that Court from 
the 22nd of November. He had done so 
without intermission from that period, 
and, with the exception of the short 
absence already stated, he had also at-, 
tended to his duties in that House. The 
noble Marquis appeared to imagine, that 
on the first day of the Session, when the 
ceremony of swearing their Lordships 
commenced, that his (the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s) absence on that occasion was 
caused by his being in the country. He 
could assure him that he was at that mo- 
ment sitting in the Court of Chancery, and 
he was sure that he should stand excused 
with their Lordships for not leaving an 
important and expensive cause which he 
was then hearing, and coming over to that 
House at twelve o’clock on that day, for the 
purpose of hearing their Lordshipssworn—a 
ceremony that could quite as well be per- 
formed in his absence. With the excep- 
tion of the week at Easter, there had been 
no intermission in his sittings in the Court 
of Chancery, He, in fact, gave up one 
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week at Easter, which he might have 
otherwise spent in the country, to the 
Court of Chancery, for the purpose of dis- 
posing of fifteen heavy appeals. He sat on 
Good Friday, and on Easter Monday, 
when almost all other persons were resting 
from their labours and enjoying the vaca- 
tion. He was the first Chancellor that 
ever sat on that day, and he was the first 
Chancellor that had ever sat on Easter 
Saturday and Easter Monday, since the 
institution of the office. He claimed no 
merit for all this, he sought no praise for 
doing so, and it was only mere justice to 
himself that compelled him to state the 
fact. In performing his duty in the Court 
of Chancery, he had uniformly acted upon 
the maxim—‘“ Take care of the minutes, 
and the hours will take care of themselves.” 
Acting up to that maxim, he had made it 
his constant practice to take his seat in the 
Court as the clock was striking ten, and he 
continued to sit there until eleven or twelve 
o’clock at night. He attended to every 
thing that was said there—he endeavoured 
to get acquainted with the case before 
him as quickly as he could—to shorten as 
much as possible the discussions with 
regard to it; and, in fact, to go through it 
with as much rapidity as he could. That 
was the way in which he endeavoured to 
despatch the business of his Court. He 
had never had the idea, however, nor had 
he ever said a word that could, by any 


possibility, be construed into the idea, of 


setting himself above, or even on a level 
with, his learned predecessors, except 
in diligence, and in that quality he would 
not be surpassed by any of them. The noble 
Marquis said, that noble Lords came down 
each day to that House to do their duty, 
and that it was hard if the Lord Chancellor 
would notalso attend there to discharge his 
duty. It was quite true, that the noble 
Marquis, and other noble Lords, after the 
relaxation of the day, came down there to 
discharge their duty in the evening—they 
came down to hear the nightingale in the 
evening—but it should be recollected that 
he (the Lord Chancellor} had been up 
hearing the raven in the morning. He was 
sitting every day from ten o’clock till five 
in that House hearing appeals, and it was 
not therefore to be expected, seeing that 
he had no breathing time at all, that he 
should come to the evening song quite as 
fresh as other Members of that House, 
who came down to it from less laborious 
occupations. Jt should not be forgotten, 
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too, that after the public business of the, time during the last week, while he (the 
House was over, he resumed the hearing of | Lord Chancellor) was hearing appeals, he 
appeals up to nine o’clock at night. Such} would have seen, that he had been obliged 
had been the course of his proceedings, | to take a quantity of medicine. He suf- 
and whatever the noble Marquis might | fered extremely from an inveterate cough, 
think of it, this he knew, that the Bar did | which was at all times distressing enough, 
not complain of it. On one day he had | and especially to persons arrived at his 
sat in that House from ten in the morning | period of life. He found that all the 
until nine at night, and had disposed cf} draughts which he took did him no good, 
three cases after the public business of; and the consequence was, that he had it 
their Lordships for that day had been con- | in his mind to go for a few days into the 
cluded. He mentioned that circumstance | country, in order to prepare himself for 
to show that he was as anxious to attend to | the discussions and labours of the ap- 
his services in that House as to the Court of | proaching week: and he would have gone 
Chancery. He had nowthegreatsatisfaction | to the north for the recovery of his health, 
of being enabled to inform their Lordships, | but for the kind and delicate invitation 
that, so far from neglecting that House for 'which he had received from a quarter to 
the Court of Chancery, he had got rid of | which he might not more particularly 
the appeals in the House of Lords. He had | allude, and which enabled him to spend 
got rid of all but one or two. There | two days in the country for that purpose. 
were three cases which had been entered | He took advantage of that kind offer, and 
since the 14th of June—that was to say,| though he had previously suffered from 
since the beginning of the present Session. | incessant coughing for hours together, he 
He had got rid of the whole of the arrears ; | could assure the noble Marquis that he was 
and there were now only two cases (not | now perfectly recovered, and that, in fact, 
counting the three he had mentioned)— | he had never been better in his life than 
only two substantial cases—remaining to be | he wasat this moment. He would resume 
heard out of all those which had been fully | his sittings to-morrow at ten o’clock, and 
entered for hearing in their Lordships’! would goon during the week. He would do 
House on the first day of this present | the same next week, notwithstanding the 
Session of this present Parliament. He! Reform debate. He would be down every 
could not say, therefore, that there were | morning to hear appeals, though that de- 
any arrears at all at present. He meant | batemight be verylong and very wearisome. 
to go through the remaining Scotch ap-;The noble Marquis complained of his 
peals which had been set down for hearing | having been absent last night when an im- 
since the commencement of the Session. | portant motion was to come on relative to 
They amounted to fourteen, and after he | our foreign policy. The fact was, that 
had disposed of them, for which he feared | being aware on Saturday of the calamity 
he should have abundant time, he would | which had occurred in the family of his 
then proceed to the English and Irish! noble friend at the head of the Govern- 
appeals, which were Iess numerous. He| ment, he knew that his noble friend would 
did not like to take them at present, as it, not attend last night, and he felt equally 
would be necessary to consult the Judges| certain that the noble Marquis would, in 
with regard to them; and as it would not | consequence of his noble friend’s absence, 
be convenient to call for the opinion of} put off his motion, as in fact he had done. 
those learned persons during the vacation, | He therefore took advantage of two entire 
he should let those appeals stand over. So} days in the country, and he hoped that 
much then for his neglect of the judicial | that was a satisfactory explanation as to 
business of that House. The noble Mar- | his absence last night. He wished to have 
quis had complained of his absence from | it distinctly understood, that his absence 
the House last evening. He sat in that} was not on account of illness ; but he had 
House from Saturday morning till the | been induced to state the fact to their 
evening of that day, and he disposed of an | Lordships from the respect he bore that 
important case at that sitting. And here| House. It did not appear to him, on re- 
he should state, that for the last ten days | ferring to the Standing Order, that any 
he had been affected by a serious illness. | Chancellor was imperatively expected to 
Yet, if he had been well, what better | be in attendance there. According to the 
could he have done? If the noble Mar- | wording of the Order, the Keeper of the 
quis had been present in the House any | Great Seal was to attend in “ ordinary,” 
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—a form of expression which certainly, 
according to his power of interpreting the 
vernacular language, seemed in itself to 
contemplate the occurrence of, absence. 
When it did happen that the Chancellor 
was not present, the House might then 
proceed to choose a Deputy Speaker, pro- 
vided such an officer had not been ap- 
pointed by the Crown, But there were 
the Lord Chief Justice of the Court of 
King’s Bench and another noble friend of 
his, who were authorized to fill that office. 
The House had been already indebted to 
the Lord Chief Justice for hearing causes 
in Spring. When the sittings of that 
noble and learned Lord’s own Court had 
terminated, and the pressure of business 
was over, he preferred remaining in town to 
assist in the operations of another Court, 
to retiring to the country for recreation. 
His noble friend was unlike the generality 
of men, who were disposed to regard 
pleasure as their business; with him busi- 
ness was pleasure. He thought he should 
be able to show to their Lordships, that 
the absence of a Lord Chancellor, and 
the appointment of a Deputy Speaker by 
the House, was not an unprecedented cir- 
cumstance. On turning over the pages of 
their Lordships’ Journals, he found that, 
in 1797, the House was informed of the 
Lord Chancellor’s absence, and not only 
of his absence, but of that of the Deputy 
Speakers also. ‘The House then (no reason 
being given for the absence of these officers) 
proceeded to choose a Speaker; and on 
whom did the choice fall? Not upona 
Jaw Lord, but upon no other than the 
Duke of Portland, and the business on 
hand was not of trifling moment—-it was 
nothing less than the prorogation of Par- 
liament. From these facts which he had 
taken leave to lay before their Lordships, 
he trusted it would appear that his con- 
duct was not utterly without excuse. He 
begged their Lordships’ pardon if, by any 
act of his, he had occasioned inconvenience 
to the House, but he had been impressed 
by the conviction, that he best testified his 
duty to that House, for whose honour 
and privileges he entertained the most in- 
violate and profound respect, by bestowing 
his best, his most conscientious attention 
on the business of his office. 

The Earl of Eldon said, it was necessary 
that the Speaker or his deputy should 
attend, in order to protect the preroga- 
tive of the Crown, but still the House, if 
both were absent had the power to ap- 
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point a Speaker, and this showed that 
there might be times at which the Chan- 
cellor might be absent, and also that his 
Deputy might be occasionally absent, and 
there might sometimes be good reason for 
their being both absent. But the rule 
had been, that when the Lord Chancellor 
was absent, one of the most eminent 
Judges at the head of the Courts in West- 
minster Hall should be appointed Speaker. 
Lord Shaftesbury was a very good 
Speaker, and that noble Earl knew how 
highly he respected him. But consider- 
ing what important questions of law might 
arise in the course of the discussions 
in that House, and what an immense 
amount of property might be involved in 
them, it was of the highest importance 
that the Lord Chancellor, or some other 
eminent Judge at the head of some of the 
Courts at Westminster, should sit as 
Judge. As for himself, he had not been 
able to get rid of the arrear of appeals in 
that House; but then he never recollect- 
ed the House sitting until the month of 
October, and this year the Session had 
commenced in June, or at the beginning 
of July. He had used all the exertions 
in his power to bring up the arrear of 
appeals that the fornis of the House at 
that time allowed him. And then, after 
all that had been said about the delays in 
the Court of Chancery, he was not the 
person who ought to be blamed for them. 
In consequence of the appointment of 
the Vice-Chancellor, he had been with- 
drawn from the Court of Chancery for 
three days in the week, in order to attend 
that House, and it was impossible to dis- 
pose of as much business in three days as 
in six. The rule asto this House was, 
that the Speaker might be absent if he 
had a good and sufficient excuse for not 
attending; but in the times of his prede- 
cessors, the invariable usage was, that the 
Speaker was never absent without stating 
to the Deputy Speaker that he was to be 
absent, and the reason for that absence. 
Last night there was a most important 
Bill—the Pluralities’ Bill— before the 
House, to which a noble and learned 
friend of his (Lord Wynford), not now 
present, had stated unanswerable objec- 
tions, to which no reply had been given ; 
and it was of the highest importance that 
the Lord Chancellor should have been 
present on that occasion, for if he had 
confessed that the objections were un- 
answerable the Bill might not have pass- 
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ed. He thought, that after the explana- 
tion which they had heard from the noble 
and learned Lord, they ought to put an 
end to the present conversation ; but he 
should certainly not let the next Session 
pass away without submitting to their 
Lordships a motion the better to provide 
against the inconvenience complained of. 

Lord Holland would trespass a moment 
on the attention of the House, although 
he felt that there was no question before 
it, for it was impossible to entertain any 
doubt respecting the conduct of the noble 
and learned Lord, who was the admira- 
tion of the country, and who, in particular, 
was entitled to the gratitude of their Lord- 
ships. Howcould that noble and learned 
Lord’s duties be better done than in fur- 
thering the ends of justice in the king- 
dom? Was he not more usefully occu- 
pied in devoting the evening hour to the 
prayers of anxious suitors, than in occu- 
pying a place on the Woolsack, when 
their Lordships were considering matters 
of no pressing or especial importance at 
their Table?, There was no question be- 
fore the House, for the noble Earl had 
concluded his speech without a motion, 
whereby they might know the Contents 
from the Not-contents; yet he would 
crave leave to trace the history of the Stand- 
ing Order referred to on the occasion. 
That Order was framed under extraordi- 
nary circumstances, and he much doubtéd 
whether it ought to be on their Journals at 
all. It was framed in the year 1660; 
and he was far from being certain that 
the House, previous to that date, acknow- 
ledged the Lord Keeper’s right to take 
his seat as their Speaker. The right of 
nominating a Speaker had been contested 
by that House with the Crown; and the 
Standing Order was a compromise between 
them. He would refer to the documents 
of the period for the purpose of setting 
the matter clearly before their Lordships, 
— noble Lord then proceeded to read 
rom the Journals of the House the report 
of the 6th of June, 1660, on the question 
of the right of the Peers to choose their 
Speaker.] From those historical records 
it was clear, that the Standing Order did 
not make it obligatory on the Chancellor 
to attend in that House. The Keeper of 
the Great Seal, according to the Consti- 
tution, was no more the legal adviser of 
their Lordships than any other Peer of Par- 
liament,and hé would oppose the reception 
of such an opinion. It went to throw the 
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judicature of the House into the hands of 
an individual, and not the collective body. 
The case of a Chancellor had been cited, 
who, it was alleged, was censured for ab- 
sence, although his excuse was attend- 
ance on the King. This was the case of 
the Earl of Macclesfield, but the authority 
quoted was not that of the House, but 
the language of a protest—a protest ema- 
nating from a violent faction in times re- 
markable for the bitterness of party spirit. 
He confessed that this quotation from 
a protest had tickled his vanity no little, 
for he had been a great protester in his 
day—greater than the noble and learned 
Lord, and had every respect for the sym- 
bols of conscientious opposition. This 
act of the noble and learned Lord, by 
which he placed the language of dissen- 
tients above the authority of the House, 
had not only tickled his vanity—had not 
only surprised him extremely — but he 
had been induced to hail it a8 an auspi- 
cious omen of their future and more mo- 
mentous proceedings. But the attempts 
of a faction had failed against the Earl of 
Macclesfield; and with respect to the 
conduct of the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack, he would contend, that, 
neither according to the spirit of the Con- 
stitution, nor the provisions of the order 
of the House, could any blame be attach- 
ed to it. 

The Marquis of Londonderry did not 
mean to impugn the talent of the noble 
and learned Lord, nor to question the pro- 
priety of the mode in which he spent his 
time; but he still was of opinion that the 
Order on their Lordships’ Journals should 
either be enforced or expunged. He felt 
that he was but discharging his duty as a 
Member of that House, in establishing the 
point, whether it was imperative on the 
noble and learned Lord to be in attend- 
ance or not. 


POOL OLDL LOL 


IOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, September 27, 1831. 


Minures.] Bill brought in, By Mr. Serine Rice, to 
amend so much of an Act for the Management of the 
Customs as allow certain Fees to be taken by Officers of 
the Customs. 


KILDARESTREET Society (IRELAND).] 
Lord Castlereagh presented a Petition 
in favour of the grant to the Kildare Street 
Society, from the town of Glenarns. He 
took that opportunity to assure the House, 





that a very strong feeling of dissatisfac- 
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tion pervaded that part of Ireland with 
which he was connected, at the course 
which the Government had determined 
to pursue with regard to this Society. 
This feeling was general in the province 
of Ulster. The Protestants ought not to 
suffer because they were the smaller 
number; it was most unwise to legislate 
for one part of a people. He feared that 
the measures of Government would alienate 
the industry, wealth, and intelligence of 
Ireland from this country, to which they 
had hitherto looked up for countenance 
and support. 

Mr. Ruthven said, that the objects of 
the Society had failed, and many of its 
principal Members had seceded, after find- 
ing that its system did not work well. 

Mr. Dominick Browne said, that Irish 
Members would give their support to the 
Reform Bill, whether the Government 
made grants to the Kildare Street Society 
or to the College of Maynooth. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that Government 
had done but tardy justice to the Catho- 
lics of Ireland; but, though tardy, he was 
not surprised that the violent partisans 
on the other side felt more and more irri- 
tated as this justice was evinced. 

‘Sir Robert Bateson thought, that what 
fell from the Catholics in that House 
looked very like the beginning of a new 
Catholic ascendancy, 

Colonel Sibthorp deprecated all allu- 
sion to religious opinions in that House, 
and the continuance of such discussion as 
that. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Rerorm (Scorianp.)] Mr. Robert A. 
Dundas presented a Petition from the 
Lord Provost and Magistrates of Edinburgh, 
being trustees of landed property, pur- 
chased by a legacy which had been de- 
vised for charitable purposes, complaining 
’ that the Reform Bill, by destroying supe- 
riorities, which they had hitherto sold, 
would take away their property. He con- 
tended, that superiorities were private 
property, and ought not to be taken away 
without compensation. The petitioners 
also prayed that they might be heard by 
counsel at the bar, and receive compen- 
sation. 

Mr. Pringle supported the prayer of 
the petition, and deprecated the language 
which had formerly been used by the 
Lord Advocate. 

Mr, John Campbell blushed for his na- 
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tive country. To the honour of England, 
it ought to be stated, that not one demand 
for compensation had been made by any 
one of the proprietors of rotten boroughs 
which had been. annihilated by this Bill. 
He was therefore sorry to find, that it was 
left for Scotland to ask compensation for 
the loss of that which she ought never to 
have had. No property would be taken away 
by this Bill from these Trustees, for the 
superiority would still remain unimpaired. 
The property would remain ; but the right 
of voting attached to it would be taken 
away. 

Mr. Dixon said, that the hon. and 
learned member for Stafford was mislead- 
ing English Members, when he instituted 
a comparison between the rotten boroughs 
of England and the superiorities of Scot- 
land. Did he mean to say, that the right 
of voting attached to a superiority was 
illegal? Superiorities might be legally 
sold—would the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man say the same of a rotten borough ? 

Mr. Gillon was surprised at the ex- 
traordinary language held by the hon. 
member for Glasgow. Inhis opinion, the 
holders of superiorities had no more claim 
to compensation than the holders of rotten 
boroughs. He had heard with pleasure 
the declaration of the Lord Advocate, that 
he intended by his bill to destroy every 
rag and tatter of the abominable system 
of Scotch elections. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, that the bur- 
gage tenures of England were quite as 
much legal property as the superiorities of 
Scotland, and yet the holders of burgage 
tenures had never put forth any claim to 
compensation, because much as they dis- 
approved of the English Reform Bill, 
they felt that private advantage ought to 
give way to the public good. He was 
much surprised to hear so stanch a Re- 
former as the hon. member for Glasgow 
plead for compensation for the holders of 
Scotch superiorities. He (Sir E, Sugden) 
would never consent to give to the holders 
of Scotch superiorities that which had not 
even been asked for by the English holders 
of burgage tenures. 

Mr. Kennedy contended, that the peti- 
tioners would lose no property by this 
Bill. They could not vote themselves on 
this superiority, but they could sell the 
right of voting on it to others; and it was 
only right that they should be deprived of 
that pecuniary advantage which others 
obtained from political jobbing, 
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Mr. Robert A. Dundas, in moving that 
this petition be referred to the Committee 
on the Scotch Reform Bill, took occasion 
to observe, that the petitioners, in bringing 
forward this petition, were influenced by 
public and not by private and selfish con- 
siderations. 

Lord Stormont begged to remind the 
hon. and Jearned member for Stafford, 
that though the borough of Old Sarum 
might be legally sold, the right of voting 
for members for Old Sarum could not be 
legally sold. Now, superiorities were sold, 
and sold daily by auction, in pursuance of 
processes issuing out of the Courts of 
Law in Scotland. The hon, and learned 
Gentleman, therefore, knew nothing about 
the right of voting in Scotland, however 
well he might be acquainted with the 
right of voting in Stafford. 

Mr. John Campbell: The right of vot- 
ing for Old Sarum is in the burgage 
tenures of Old Sarum; and a burgage 
tenure may be sold by auction quite as 
legally as a Scotch superiority. 

Sir Charles Forbes said, if any jobbing 
had taken place it was on the part of his 
Majesty’s Ministers and the Lord Advo- 
cate in the Reform Bill. Ministers had 
demolished the English Constitution, they 
had plundered the English people, and now 
they were going to do the same thing with 
the people of Scotland. By the Scotch Bill, 
the freeholders of that country would be 
deprived of more than 2,000,000/. sterling, 
on account of losing the superiorities at- 
tached to the freeholds. The subject was 
one of vast importance, and he wished it 
to meet with the serious attention of the 
House. He was surprised to hear the 
assertion of the hon. and learned member 
for St. Mawes (Sir E. B. Sugden) as to 
the Scotch superiorities, considering the 
manner in which he had been returned for 
Weymouth. He trusted that the Legis- 
lature would not inflict upon Scotland the 
Reform Billi now promulgated. The 
people of that country, he could assure the 
House, did not desire it—they did not 
wish for Reform. It would be a great curse 
to that country, which had flourished with 
the present system, and was now proceed- 
ing prosperously, to have the tenantry 
made politicians. Instead of attending to 
their rural occupations, cheerfully and 
contented, as was the case at present, they 
would lose their valuable time in going to 
elections, and engaging in political matters. 
He would, however, endeavour to prevent 
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the evils of that description from being in- 
troduced among his tenantry, for he would 
not have one voter under the Bill if pos- 
sible. He would let leases—supposing 
seven years was the qualification—for six 
years and eleven months; and his tenants 
who had a house rented at a certain sum, 
should have them a few shillings lower— 
an arrangement, he apprehended, to which 
they could have no objection. He begged 
to tell the learned Lord, that he would set 
this Bill at defiance. The excitement 
about Reform had subsided, and he 
begged to recommend the learned Lord to 
adopt some measures before another elec- 
tion to prevent a repetition of the scenes 
which had so disgraced the country at the 
last. 

Sir Edward Sugden assured the last 
speaker that he had not made any attack 
upon the Scotch superiorities: he had 
only compared them to the burgage tenures 
of England. As to the burgage tenures 
of Weymouth, he knew not what they had 
to do with the matter now under debate. 
He could, however, assure the hon. Mem- 
ber that there were a great many freeholders 
in Weymouth, holders of large property, 
who were unconnected with burgage 
tenures. 

Sir Robert Inglis was of opinion, that 
those who had purchased superiorities for 
the purpose of exercising the elective fran- 
chise were entitled to compensation. An 
action would lie for the recovery of the pur- 
chase money of a superiority; and from that 
it was obvious they were as much property 
as any thing else. He also was of opin- 
ion that the English boroughs which were 
to be disfranchised were entitled to com- 
pensation; there was a precedent for it in 
the 1,200,0001. given to the proprietors of 
Irish boroughs abolished at the Union. 
That the borough proprietors of England 
had not demanded that compensation to 
which they were of right entitled, was 
owing to the system of terrorism which 
had prevailed ever since this Bill was in- 
troduced. The petitioners in this case, 
instead of asking too much, had asked for 
much less than they had a right to claim. 

Petition referred to the Committee. 


Cay or tue Hovse.] Mr. O’Connell 
rose to move that his Motion, for the Call 
of the House, be postponed till Monday. 
He should have contented himself with 
simply making that Motion, but he under- 
stood his Motion was to be opposed. In- 
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dividuals complained; but was he not 
right to take measures to ensure a full 
House, when the Irish Reform Bill was to 
be postponed till October 8th? It was 
not to be read a second time till after the 
Scotch Bill was completed. Gentlemen 
complained of being kept in town by his 
motion—but for what were they kept in 
town? To do their duty. The subject was of 
vital importance to Ireland. The subject 
was the amendment of the Representa- 
tion; all other matters were mere details, 
which might be attended to or neglected 
without any very serious consequences ; 
but correcting the Representation was a 
vital matter. Even those Gentlemen who 
were opposed to Reform must desire that 
the question should now be settled, and 
that the plan should not again require 
altering. He, therefore, felt it his duty 
to use all the constitutional means in his 
power to secure a full and complete attend- 
ance of the House. He did not mean to 
keep the Order inconveniently suspended 
over the heads of the Members of the 
House, and he therefore now gave notice 
of his intention to postpone the Call until 
Monday, the 10th of October. At that 
time he should either enforce the Order, 
or move that it be discharged, as he might 
see fit from the nature of the attendance. 
The uniform neglect with which all busi- 
ness respecting Ireland was treated in that 
House required such a step on his part on 
the present occasion; and the more so, 
as the Irish Members had attended so 
regularly to secure the success of the 
English Reform Bill. He moved there- 
fore, that the present Order be now dis- 
charged, and that a fresh Order for a Call 
of the House be issued for next Monday 
week, the 10th of October. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan said, if he wanted 
a reason for opposing this, it was to be 
found in the speech of the member for 
Kerry. Whenever the name of Jreland 
was mentioned, that Member took an 
opportunity of speaking to his country- 
men, through that House, and complaining 
that their interests were neglected. He 
appealed to the House if this was fair and 
just. No part of the empire received so 
much of the attention of that House as Ire- 
land. No man inthe House spoke so often 
as the hon. member for Kerry; but he 
seemed to think that every vestry squabble 
in that country was a fit subject for the in- 
terference of the Imperial Legislature. 
If the hon, Member’s wishes were to be 
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consulted, 365 days of sitting would not 
be sufficient for the affairs of Ireland it- 
self. He believed that Ireland had more 
than a fair proportion of the attention of 
the House; and feeling that there was 
great inconvenience in this unnecessary 
suspension of a Call over the heads of 
the Members, he moved, as an Amend- 
ment, that the Order be discharged abso- 
lutely. The hon. Member might renew 
itat some other time if he thought proper. 

Sir John Newport said, that the cause of 
the great pressure of Irish business was 
the long mismanagement which had un- 
happily been allowed to prevail there, 
which rendered many legislative changes 
indispensably necessary to its present 
quiet and future welfare. Yet, at the 
moment when a question of paramount im- 
portance with respect to that country was 
coming on, the member for Oakhampton 
(Sir R. Vyvyan) wished the hon. Member 
to discharge the Order for a Call, that 
the Members of the House might be at 
liberty to go and amuse themselves, and 
take their pleasure in the country. He 
hoped the member for Kerry (Mr. O’Con- 
nell) would persevere, and not abandon 
the Order. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson would support 
the motion of the hon. member for Kerry, 
who was not in fault as to the postpone- 
ment of this Call, because he could not 
know that the second reading of the Irish 
Reform Bill would be postponed, and it was 
necessary to give full notice, in order to 
have a full attendance. The hon. Mem- 
ber was, however, most unjust in saying 
that Irish affairs were not attended to, 
for every proper attention was given to 
them. As to the objection that the 
Scotch Bill came before the Irish Bill, he, 
as a Scotchman, would have no objection 
to give the precedence to the Irish Bill. 

Mr. Hunt said, half the time of the 
House was occupied with Irish affairs. 
What was the object of the member for 
Kerry making such imputations as he did, 
or why not have a Call for Scotland as 
well as Ireland? He repelled with in- 
dignation the attack of the member for 
Kerry on the Members of that House. 
That hon. Member seemed to think that 
no voices should have any weight in that 
House unless they sat for counties. As 
to the attack on the hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Vyvyan) it came badly from the hon. 
member for Kerry, who was never yet re- 
turned twice for any place—neither was 
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he present at the division on the Scotch 
Reform Bill the other night. He hoped 
and trusted the House would not be dra- 
gooned by the hon. Member, and con- 
cluded by asking, was the British House of 
Commons to bow to the hon. Member, 
once for Clare, once for Waterford, and 
now for Kerry? 

General Palmer rose to support the 
Motion, and had also a personal reason 
for it. Having hitherto failed in his en- 
deavours to be heard upon the question of 
Reform, he was still anxious to do it 
whilst the attendance of Members justi- 
fied the attempt, and encouraged him to 
make it; inasmuch as the view he had 
taken of the question was different from all 
who had risen in the Debate. He confi- 
dently hoped (notwithstanding the speeches 
of the right hon. Baronet upon the Bill 
which had passed the House) to show the 
necessity for it, in a light to satisfy the 
minds of all who were open to convic- 
tion on the subject. And as, in what he 
had to say, if allowed the opportunity, he 
should spare the House the repetition 
of any argument already urged in the 
debate, he hoped it would be considered 
a claim to its indulgence, and an earnest 
that he would trespass as shortly on its 
time as the deep importance of the ques- 
tion would allow him. 

Colonel Sibthorp said, he hoped his 
hon. friend (Sir R. Vyvyan) would perse- 
vere, as the hon. member for Kerry had 
followed his usual course of throwing im- 
putations upon other hon. Gentlemen. 
He felt, however, that he did not come 
under his lash, as he had been constant in 
his attendance, and intended to continue 
so, aud would be as ready to oppose the 
Irish, as he had been the English Reform 
Bill. He did not think there was any 
occasion for the Call, for he was sure 
Members would be constant in their at- 
tendance, without any other obligation 
than their duty to their country. 

Lord Althorp thought, that the hon. 
member for Kerry, in anticipating opposi- 
tion to his Motion, had gone rather too 
far. The experience of many years enabled 
him to give a decided contradiction to the 
assertion, that the affairs of Ireland were 
not attended to in that House. The Ca- 


tholic Question had been brought forward 
by Mr. Fox and Sir Francis Burdett, and, 
on all other occasions, English Members 
were ever ready to advocate the cause of 
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for Kerry had not pursued the course 
most likely to ensure a large attendance 
by his speech to-night. As to the ques- 
tion before the House, the postponement 
of the Call was no more than what con- 
stantly occurred in the case of election 
ballots, which hung over from day to day, 
and the hon. member for Kerry was not 
to be blamed for the course he had adopt- 
ed. It was most essential that there 
should be a full attendance of Members 
on the question of the Irish Reform Bill, 
and he should feel most reluctant to 
Oppose any motion with such an object. 
It was the duty of Members to attend on 
all occasions; but that did not always 
occur, and the season of the year might, 
perhaps, render a Call more necessary. 
If, however, there was a full attendance, 
probably the hon. Member might not 
persevere in his Call. 

Sir- Robert Peel said, that the most 
painful thing in any discussion that arose 
was, that whenever Ireland was mention- 
ed, it led to angry altercation. He wished 
that the time had arrived when all sub- 
jects of the State would feel they had but 
one country. If there were any part of 
the empire in which injuries were espe- 
cially felt by England, Ireland was that 
part. As to postponing the Irish to the 
Scotch Bill, where was the offence to 
Ireland? None, no more than it was an 
offence to Scotland not to have a Call on 
the Bill for that country. The hon. 
Member was not to blame for the post- 
ponement of the Call, but five or six post- 
ponements made it highly inconvenient. 
He should vote for the Amendment if it 
were pressed to a division; at the same 
time, if it were to be considered an offence 
to the feelings of the people of Ireland, 
he should regret such an occurrence. 

Mr. Shezl contended, that the post- 
ponements of the Order for the Call of 
the House were not at all attributable to 
the hon. and learned member for Kerry, 
but to the measures of Government. The 
Irish Members had hitherto given a per- 
severing and undivided attention, and they 
had a right to expect the same from others 
when the affairs of that country were 
under consideration. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, the Irish 
Members had been instructed by their 
constituents to press upon the Imperial 
Parliament the condition of their country, 
and the necessity for an additional num- 
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empire. He therefore hoped, whether 
there was to be a Call of the House or 
not, the English Members would make 
a point of attending when the Irish Re- 
form Bill was before the House, that they 
might fulfil their obligations, and that 
they would all consider themselves as 
Members for one common country. 

Sir Charles Forbes said, he should support 
the motion of the hon. member for Kerry, 
for he at all times desired to see a full 
attendance of Members; but, with regard 
to the precedence of the Scotch Reform 


Bill, he should insist upon the right of 


Scotland to stand next to England, and 
would not allow any thing that the hon. 
and learned Member could say, to con- 
vince him that Ireland ought to be thrust 
in between two countries that stood in 
such direct juxta-position, The Irish, 
therefore, had no reason to be dissatisfied. 

Mr. O’ Connell, in answer to the mem- 
ber for Preston, stated, that he had choice 
of three counties at the last election, and 
decided for his native county of Kerry. 
This was entirely owing to the opinion 
which his countrymen entertained of him, 
for they knew his honesty, they were 
sensible of his candour, and they were 
aware that double-dealing was not amongst 
his habits. He had never, like the mem- 
ber for Preston, spoken on one side and 
voted on another; for the Ultra-Tories had 
got the benefit of his speeches, though 
they lost his votes, and he wished them 
joy of their bargain. He did not mean 
to contend, that the postponement of the 
Irish Bill was a slight to Ireland, but 
there could be no doubt that it was an 
injury to her interests, which he consi- 
dered a still more serious ground of 
complaint. But when he was told that 
Englishmen had brought forward the 
Catholic Question—it was easy to say that 
Mr. Fox had brought that question for- 
ward, but it was convenient to forget other 
circumstances of Mr. Fox’s conduct with 
respect toit. It was convenient to forget, 
that two years after his having brought it 
forward, Mr. Fox entered into office under 
an agreement with George 3rd, that he 
was not to bring forward that question 
while in office. Talk to him of English 
justice, when he had the fact now before 
him, that a Motion for a Call of the House, 
which was never resisted on any former 
occasion, was now opposed by the hon. 
Member (Sir R. Vyvyan), when he saw 
those crowded benches ready to support 
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that opposition, because the question was 
only an Irish question. Was that justice 
or fairness? Whatever might be the fate 
of his Motion, he should feel that he had 
performed his duty. The country should 
know how that duty had been performed, 
and how it was met in that House. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan said, that the hon. 
Member should not have the satisfaction, 
which he seemed to desire, of making a 
complaint that his Call was put off. He 
should have the Call on the day which he 
had named for it, for he (Sir Richard 
Vyvyan) would withdraw his opposition 
to it. The hon. and learned Member, 
who wished to bear down that House, 
would find that Englishmen, and Scotch- 
men, and Irishmen, would not allow them- 
selves to be borne down by him, or be 
driven from their purpose by any course 
which that hon. and learned Member 
might please to take. The hon. and 
learned Member stated that in which he 
was not borne out by the fact, when he 
asserted that Englishmen were negligent 
of matters which related to Ireland. On 
all matters of importance, affecting the 
interest of that country, Englishmen at- 
tended with as much desire to benefit 
that country as the hon. and learned 
Member, or any others who joined in 
opinion with him. These kind of charges, 
therefore, about want of justice on the 
part of Englishmen, were without founda- 
tion. 

Mr. Hume said, that the charge of the 
hon. Baronet, the member for Oakhamp- 
ton, that his hon. friend, the member for 
Kerry, wished to bear down the House, 
was most unjust and unfounded [cries 
of ‘“* No, no.”| He repeated that it was. 
The course taken by his hon. and learned 
friend was perfectly justifiable. He post- 
poned his Call, because the second read- 
ing of the Bill to which it applied, was 
also postponed. What other course could 
he have adopted? The conduct of the 
hon. Baronet, and those who supported 
him on this occasion, was such as he had 
seldom witnessed— and such as, in his 
Opinion, was unbecoming English gentle- 
men [‘ No, no,” and “ Order.”| He 
would assert that it was—it was at least 
unbecoming English legislators. He had 
seen such opposition to his hon. and 
learned friend as he thought wholly un- 
becoming hon. Members, sitting as a 
legislative body. Was it not natural that 
his hon. friend should resent such con- 
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duct, and speak of it in the manner it 
deserved? If hon. Members wished to 
be treated as English gentlemen, let them 
behave as English gentlemen [‘‘ Order.”] 

The Speaker: It must be obvious to 
the hon. Member himself, that such an 
imputation as his language conveyed 
was quite out of order. 

Mr. Hume repeated, that the conduct 
of several hon. Members to his hon, and 
learned friend (the member for Kerry) 
was altogether indecent and unbecoming 
them as legislators. Such opposition was 
most unfair, and his hon. friend was jus- 
tified in complaining of it as he had done. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan wished to ask the 
hon. member for Middlesex, whether he 
accused him of acting in a manner unbe- 
coming an English gentleman. 

Mr. Hume spoke of the hon. Baronet’s 
conduct as a legislator [‘‘No, no.”] He 
believed he had used the words “ English 
gentleman,” but he did not mean it as 
personally offensive, for he had no wish 
to hurt the feelings of any man, but he 
had good reason to complain of the con- 
duct of several hon. Members to his hon. 
and learned friend, who was perfectly right 
in the course he had adopted. He had a 
right to defer his motion for a Call of the 
House, as the business to which it referred 
was also postponed. He was perfectly 
right to take the opportunity of speaking 
out the wishes of his countrymen. It was 
what they expected of him. He (Mr. 
Hume) should be extremely sorry to find 
that Irishmen should have reason to com- 
plain, that a different measure of justice 
was dealt out to them from that which 
had been dealt out to other parts of the 
United Kingdom. If any such impression 
existed in the mind of his hon. and learned 
friend, he was right to seek the oppor- 
tunity of stating what were his opinions, 
and those of his countrymen, as to parts 
of the Bill, in as large an assembly of the 
Members of the House as possible ; and, 
therefore, he did right to move the Call 
of the House, in which he hoped he would 
persevere. 

Lord Althorp wished to correct a mis- 
take into which the hon. and learned 
member for Kerry had fallen with respect 
to Mr. Fox. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber stated, that Mr. Fox had taken office 
under a pledge or agreement with George 
3rd that he would not bring on the Ca- 
tholic Question during his Administration. 
Now this was not the fact. On the con- 
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trary, it was well known that Mr. Fox 
and his friends went out of office in 1807, 
because they found they could not carry 
the Catholic Question. 

Question put, and ordered, that the 
House be called over on the 10th of 
October. 


France—BreLciumM—GRreEceE.]_ Sir 
Richard Vyvyan rose to call the atten- 
tion of the noble Viscount (Palmerston) to 
a subject connected with the present state 
of Belgium, and to ask a question con- 
cerning it. The House was aware that 
the affairs of Belgium had now arrived at 
that state at which they might congratulate 
his Majesty’s Government on having ob- 
tained that which he had no doubt they 
would obtain by a firm perseverance—on 
having obtained from those at the head 
of the government of France a promise 
that the whole of the French troops should 
be withdrawn from Belgium. This was, 
in his opinion, a most important point 
gained, and he congratulated Ministers 
upon it. But he had been given to un- 
derstand, that an arrangement had lately 
been entered into between the govern- 
ments of France and Belgium, by which 
officers of high rank and great reputation 
in the French armies were to be allowed 
to enter the Belgian service, and to take 
the chief command of her armies under 
the King, and to be placed at the head of 
the several divisions of the army in differ- 
ent parts of the kingdom. Now it was 
well known, that the troops of one coun- 
try, officered by the subjects of another, 
were, generally speaking, under the con- 
trol of that country to which the officers 
belonged. This was the case with the 
native troops in India, which were all 
officered by British officers. 

Lord Althorp rose to order. He would 
beg to remind the hon. Baronet, that there 
was no question before the House, and 
that it certainly was, to say the least of it, 
an inconvenient course to enter into dis- 
cussions, as the hon. Baronet was now 
doing, on putting a question to a member 
of his Majesty’s Government. As there 
was no question before the House, he 
would venture to suggest to the hon. 
Baronet, that any questions he had to 
put, he ought to put with convenient 
brevity. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan claimed the in- 
dulgence of the House, while he put the 
— he was about to ask, in that way 
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which appeared to him the best to have 
his object understood. He repeated, that 
it must be obvious, that an army so offi- 
cered as that he had mentioned, must be 
under the control of that country to which 
the officers belonged. The question which 
he wished to put to the noble Lord was, 
whether it was correct that such an ar- 
rangement as he had mentioned had been 
made between France and Belgium, and 
whether that arrangement had become the 
subject of any communications between 
the governments of France and of this 
country? Another question which he 
wished to ask related to the present con- 
dition of Greece. He understood that 
disturbances had recently broken out in 
several parts of that country, which made 
its internal condition as unsettled as when 
the war was carried on there between the 
Turks and the Greeks. What he wished 
to know was, whether the three Powers 
who had taken an active part in settling 
the affairs of that country, had made any 
arrangement as to the future government 
of Greece, or as to who should be placed 
at the head of its government ? 

Viscount Palmerston would not then 
enter into any discussion on a subject 
which the hon. Baronet had himself volun- 
tarily postponed yesterday. As to the first 
question which the hon. Baronet had put, 
he must again throw himself on the in- 
dulgence of the House, when he stated, 
that he ought not to be called upon to 
answer questions as to the arrangements 
which an independent sovereign, whom we 
had acknowledged, might think proper to 
adopt with respect to his own army, or 
to the defence of his country. He must, 
therefore, decline answering the hon. Ba- 
ronet’s first question. As to the second 
question, respecting the state of Greece, 
he would admit that accounts had reached 
this country of the occurrence of some 
unfortunate events in Greece; but he 
trusted that they were only temporary 
derangements, and that by this time they 
were at anend, The conference of the 
three Powers was still continued, for the 
purpose of making arrangements by which 
the tranquillity of that country might be 
restored and placed on a permanent basis, 


Case or Joun Leary.] Mr. O’Con- 
nell rose to submit the motion of which 
he had given notice, for the production of 
any correspondence which took place be- 
tween Baron Pennefather and the Irish 
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Government on the subject of the convic- 
tion and sentence of John Leary, at the 
late Special Commission at Cork. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman stated, that 
Leary, who was a small farmer, was ac- 
cused, with three or four others of a con- 
spiracy to murder. He was tried sepa- 
rately, and found guilty and sentenced to 
death, without any hope being held out 
of any mitigation of his sentence. On 
the next day one of the conspirators was 
tried on the same evidence, but the Jury 
could not come to an agreement as to the 
verdict, and were at length discharged 
without giving any. The two others were 
afterwards tried, and though the Jury were, 
he might say, selected by Government, 
there having been no less than forty-seven 
Jurors challenged by the Crown before 
the twelve were sworn, they acquitted 
them without leaving the box. The pri- 
soner about whom the Jury could not agree 
was tried at the following assizes and also 
acquitted. On this Leary was respited, 
and at length his sentence was commuted 
to transportation for life, though the Judge 
before whom he was tried had made two 
or three communications to Government 
on his behalf. Now it appeared to him 
that this prisoner’s case was extremely 
hard. His alleged fellow conspirators were 
all acquitted by the breaking down of the 
chief witness against them. Had that 
event taken place on the trial of Leary, he 
also would have been acquitted. Or had 
he had the good luck to be tried second 
or third, he would now be at home with 
his family instead of being under sentence 
of transportation for life and sent to New 
South Wales. What he contended was, 
that if the Government believed the evi- 
dence against the man sufficient, they 
ought not to have mitigated his sentence ; 
but if they did not believe it, he was en- 
titled to a full acquittal from all punish- 
ment. In order to let the House see what 
was the opinion of the Judge who tried 
him as to his case, he now moved for the 
production of the correspondence between 
that learned Judge and the Irish Govern- 
ment on the subject. 

Mr. Callaghan seconded the Motion. 

Mr. Stanley said, that this was not the 
first time this subject had been brought 
forward by the hon. and learned Member, 
though now for a very different object 
from the former occasion. On that occa- 
sion he had moved for the production of 
the Judge’s notes of the trial, which the 
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House refused, on the same ground on 
which he (Mr. Stanley) now objected to 
this Motion—that the House was not the 
proper place for the introduction of such 
a question, as a sort of Court of Appeal 
from the decision of a Court of Justice. 
The breaking down of the chief witness 
against Leary and the others was not from 
any contradiction in his testimony, but 
from the mention of a fact—an important 
one, he admitted—which he had omitted 
to state in his original depositions, and 
which did not come out till after the trial 
of Leary; but a most respectable Jury 
afterwards convicted two men on the tes- 
timony of the same witness. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, the men who were 
thus convicted were not for the same 
offence of which Leary was accused. They 
were accused of firing at a Magistrate in 
his carriage, with intent to kill him, and 
the fact was put beyond doubt. The 
charge against Leary was quite a different 
thing. 

Lord Althorp objected to the Motion. 
He thought it would be a dangerous pre- 
cedent that the communications of Judges 
respecting the case of prisoners should be 
submitted to Parliament. 

Sir Charles Wetherell also objected to 
the Motion, on the same grounds as the 
noble Lord. The communications of 
Judges as to any case before them must 
be founded on their notes, and the same 
objections would lie to the production of 
those communications as to the produc- 
tion of the notes themselves. 

Mr. Jephson would have felt satisfied if 
the Government had undertaken to inves- 
tigate this affair; but, as the case stood, 
he must support the Motion. 

Mr. Crampton objected to the dis- 
closure of confidential communications, 
and contended, that even if the House 
were to agree to the production of the 
papers called for, the object of the Mover 
would not be obtained. 

Mr. Callaghan supported the Motion. 
The objections made to it were altogether 
of a technical nature. 

Mr. Henry Grattan maintained that 
the papers moved for were of a public and 
not a private nature. 

Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey concurred 
in the observations which had been made 
respecting the general inconvenience of 
making that House a place of appeal from 
a Court of Justice; but he thought that a 
case like the present, in which so many 
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attestations of innocence had been made, 
formed an exception to the general rule. 

Mr. Hume supported the Motion. 

Mr. Stanley said, that those hon. Mem- 
bers who spoke in favour of the Motion, 
proceeded on two assumptions, — that 
John Leary was innocent, and that no in- 
vestigation had been made into his case. 
Now the fact was, that the late Govern- 
ment went into a full investigation of his 
case, and came to the conclusion that 
that person was guilty. Whether his own 
opinion on this matter coincided in every 
particular with that of the late Govern- 
ment he would not say, but he thought 
the present mode of proceeding improper. 
After what had occurred he should cer- 
tainly again investigate the papers, and 
if he could come at any additional facts, 
he should feel it his duty to take the 
opinions of the law officers of the Crown 
upon them. 

Mr. O'Connell thought, that after the 
promise made by the Secretary for Ireland 
to investigate the case, there was no use 
in pressing the subject. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman withdrew his Motion. 


Casrtor THE Deactes.] Mr. Paulett 
Mildmay said, he had a Petition to pre- 
sent upon this subject, signed by a num- 
ber of the most respectable persons in 
Winchester and its neighbourhood. The 
petitioners were not bound to Mr. Bing- 
ham Baring by any political ties, nor were 
they at all under his influence, many of 
them having been opposed to him at the 
last election., The petitioners prayed for 
an investigation into the circumstances of 
this case, and they declared their belief 
that Mr. Bingham Baring was guiltless 
of the things that had been laid to his 
charge. The petition had been signed, 
in the course of forty-eight hours (Sunday 
intervening) by no less than 360 persons, 
who expressed their gratitude to the Ma- 
gistrates, whose decision of conduct had 
last winter relieved them from the con- 
tinuance of those dreadful disorders that 
were at that time committed. They ex- 
pressed their earnest wish that one of 
these Magistrates should be cleared from 
those unfounded calumnies that had been 
directed against him. People were now 
ready enough to forget the feelings with 
which they had once been agitated, and 
he knew that it was not very flattering to 
their pride to remind them of those feel- 
ings, and of the fears that then perplexed 
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and disturbed them; but he felt it his 
duty to remind them of these things. He 
called on them to remember the taunts 
that were then directed against the magis- 
tracy for supineness—to remember that 
his Majesty had called on them to dis- 
play energy, decision, and resolution— 
and that his Majesty’s Ministers had ap- 
pealed to them to perform their duty, and 
threatened them, that if they did not, 
they must expect to incur his Majesty’s 
displeasure. The Magistrates had done 
their duty; they had interfered effect- 
ually, but their services were now forgot- 
ten. The Judges who went on the Spe- 
cial Commission praised them for their 
conduct: even prayers were offered up, 
thanking Providence for the interference 
which had saved the people at that time. 
He presented this Petition because he was 
anxious, with the petitioners, to relieve a 
sensitive and manly mind from that state 
of suspense which every honourable man 
must feel to be most painful. 
The Petition was read as follows : 


**To the Honourable the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land in Parliament assembled ; 

“The Humble Petition of the undersigned 
Inhabitant Householders of the City and 
Suburbs of Winchester, and of the Gentry, 
Clergy, and Yeomanry residing in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood thereof, 
“Showeth-—That your Petitioners have 

read with feelings of indignation the allega- 

tions which are contained in the Petition pre- 
sented to your Honourable House on the 
22nd of August last by Thomas and Caroline 

Deacle, of Marwell Farm, in the vicinity of 

this City. 

“That the statements made in the said Peti- 
tion appear to your Petitioners to contain 
such gross misrepresentations, as to render it 
necessary for your Petitioners to express to 
your Honourable House the opinion which is 
entertained in this city and neighbourhood re- 
lative to the conduct of the individuals against 
whom such injurious statements have been 
thus artfully and maliciously sent forth. 

“That your Petitioners have noticed with 
deep regret the Petitions which have recently 
been presented to your honourable House 
from distant parts of the country on behalf of 
the said Thomas and Caroline Deacle; not 
on account of the inquiry which is sought by 
such Petitions, but because your Petitioners 
feel convinced that they have been sent up to 
your honourable House under the erroneous 
impressions which the statements contained 
in the Petitions of the said Thomas and Caro- 
line Deacle were evidently intended to pro- 
duce in remote parts of the country, where the 
real facts of the case are unknown, and where 
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the characters of the several parties are not 
duly appreciated. 

“That your Petitioners take the earliest 
opportunity of recording their opinion, and 
expressing to your honourable House the very 
strong feelings which prevail in this city and 
neighbourhood as to the calumnies which have 
been thus industriously propagated against 
Messrs. Francis and Bingham Baring, and 
other Magistrates of this county, to whose 
active, judicious, and unwearied exertions, 
your Petitioners conceive they are, in a great 
measure, indebted for the restoration of the 
public peace in November last—a period when 
this county was in a state of unparalleled ex- 
citement and too well grounded alarm, and 
when, itshould be remembered, it was, in almost 
every instance, found impracticable to procure 
the due execution of the Magistrates’ warrants 
without the aid of military. 

“That several of your Petitioners were pre- 
sent at the trial which took place in this city 
at the last Assizes, and witnessed with un- 
feigned regret the situation in which the 
Messrs. Baring were unavoidably placed, in 
consequence of the only individuals of whose 
testimony they could have availed themselves 
having been made co-defendants, obviously, 
as appeared to your Petitioners, for the sole 
purpose of excluding their evidence, and ex- 
posing the Messrs. Baring to the overcharged 
statements of the two individuals, on whose 
evidence a verdict was returned against Mr. 
Bingham Baring alone. 

“That should your honourable House see 
fit to order an investigation into the facts of 
the case, your Petitioners would hail with 
satisfaction a proceeding so well calculated to 
elicit the truth, and to place the characters of 
the several parties in their proper light. And 
your Petitioners desire further to express their 
conviction, that a full exposure of the real 
circumstances of the case would render the 
same feelings which exist in this city and its 
vicinity, as to the conduct of the Messrs. 
Baring, generally prevalent throughout the 
country at large.” 


Colonel Evans said, he had to present a 
Petition with the same prayer, from Ton- 
bridge, in Kent; but declaring a very 
different opinion on the subject. He 
would only now observe, that as indulgence 
was asked to be shown to the conduct of 
the Magistrates, on account of the excite- 
ment that existed in November last, he 
thought an equal degree of indulgence 
ought to be shown to the poor people who 
had engaged in these riots, on account of 
the severe distress that drove them to com- 
mit these offences. 

Mr. Hume only wished to say, that he 
seemed to have been guilty of some in- 
justice to the persons whose petition he had 
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and yet, when he suffered the petition just 
now presented to be read to the House. 
He must say, that that reading, and the 
statement of its contents, were against 
the understanding that there should be no 
discussion previous to that upon the ap- 
pointment of a Committee. He would 
only add, that the Petition he presented 
was signed by 246 persons in six hours. 

Mr. Paulett Mildmay said, he had not 
entered into the case at all, but merely 
stated the feelings and wishes of the 
petitioners, 

Mr. Baring admitted that it had been 
agreed there should be no discussion, but 
there was no agreement that the petitions 
presented should not be read at length. 
The petition presented by the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex, was said to come from 
Winchester, but he, (Mr. Baring) having 
carefully read it over, was at a loss to 
believe it was sent to that House by the 
inhabitants of that city, for he asserted 
most distinctly, that the petitioners com- 
mitted the most marked mistakes in their 
statement of the circumstances of the case. 
They stated in distinct terms, that Mr. 
Walter Long, a Magistrate, had put the 
handcuffs on Deacle, when the fact was, 
that that gentleman not only had not done 
so, but actually was not present at the 
time of the transaction, having been other- 
wise engaged in a part of the county seve- 
ral miles distant from the place where the 
whole affair took place. He wished the 
hon. Member had read the Petition 
before he presented it, if he wished, as he 
professed to do, that justice should be 
done tothe parties concerned. The peti- 
tion now presented by the hon. member 
for Winchester, was signed by all the 
people of the first respectability in the place 
—by the merchants, bankers, the clergy, 
and all the persons connected with the 
college there, while he would defy any one 
to say, that there were more than six re- 
spectable shopkeepers among those who 
had signed that presented by the hon. 
member for Middlesex. 

Mr. Hume said, he was not bound to 
answer for the situation in life of the 
persons who signed the petition: he be- 
lieved them to be respectable. 

Colonel Evans said, that if the statement 
of the hon. member for Thetford were cor- 
rect, itonly showed that the farmers signed 
the petition in favour of their brother- 
farmers, while the gentry and clergy signed 
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Sir Thomas Baring asserted, that the 
petition now before the House in favour of 
Mr. Bingham Baring, was signed by per- 
sons of all classes, and particularly by a 
number of the yeomen of the county, per- 
sons, precisely in the same rank and 
sphere of life as Mr. Deacle: it could 
not, therefore, be regarded in the light in 
which the hon. and gallant Officer was 
pleased to place it. 

Sir Charles Wetherell saw affixed to 
the petition which had been just present- 
ed, the signatures of clergymen and pro- 
fessional men, many of them his friends, 
who would not have come forward but at 
the call of justice. Therefore, he thought 
that the gallant Colonel had made a most- 
censorious and unjust charge, in drawing 
the distinction which he had done. He 
seemed to suppose that the gentlemen who 
had signed this petition, had done so on 
account of the rank of Mr. Baring; but 
he was certain that they would not take 
such a course with respect to Mr. Baring, 
or any other person. If the gallant Colonel 
withdrew the sentiment, there was an end 
of the matter; if not, the gallant Colonel 
had made a most unjust and unfeeling 
observation on persons of the highest 
honour. 

Colonel Evans said, all he had asserted 
was, that as the petitioners, in the present 
instance, moved in the rank of the accused, 
they were likely to have a bias in favour 
of them, while those who signed the other 
petition, and moved in a different rank, 
would probably be more favourable to the 
complaining parties. 

Colonel Trench asserted, that this was 
only a repetition of the imputation to which 
his hon. and learned friend objected. The 
petition presented on behalf of the Deacles, 
was well drawn up, by a clever and skilful 
hand, and calculated to raise a great pre- 
judice against the Magistrate whose con- 
duct was in question. He hoped that in 
the inquiry upon this subject, the charac- 
ter of the persons concerned, and the 
character of those who signed the petition, 
would be borne in mind: they had on one 
side, a petition signed by persons of the 
highest worth and respectability, and on 
the other, a petition containing the repre- 
sentation of Mr. and Mrs. Deacle, whose 
character, he hoped, would be thoroughly 
examined when the matter came before a 
Committee. He believed that the whole 
would be found to be a conspiracy, not so 
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whom it professed to aim, but on one of 
the most liberal, most enlightened, able, 
and excellent men in that House, or in the 
country. He believed that through the 
son, it was intended to inflict a wound 
upon the father. 

Colonel Evans wished to ask, to whom 
the gallant Colonel alluded, when he used 
the word conspiracy. 

Colonel Trench said, certainly not to 
the gallant Colonel, who had stated, and 
stated truly, that he had no connection 
with the matter, except so far as his public 
duty as a Member of that House went. 
He was not bound to say to whom he did 
allude, and he did not wish to do so, as 
the persons to whom he might allude, had 
not the power to reply to what a Member 
said in his place in that House. 

Mr. Hunt said, he had no doubt that 
there was a gross and foul conspiracy,— 
a conspiracy against an unoffending man 
and woman. He was of opinion that 
grosser, fouler, or more unfounded charges, 
were never made against any man or 
woman in this country. 

Mr. Baring, with respect to what had 
been said as to the signatures of the farmers 
and of gentlemen, wished to observe, that 
the petition presented by the hon, member 
for Winchester had been shewn to the 
farmers assembled there at a dinner on 
the market-day, and that they signed it 
without an exception. 

Petition laid on the Table. 

Mr. Hunt said, he should not trouble 
the House with the pedigree of the pe- 
titioners whose names were subscribed to 
that which he held in his hand. He 
would just say, by way of illustration, he 
would warrant one fact—that, though it 
was upon the same subject as the last 
petition, it was signed neither by a Mayor, 
a Magistrate, nor a Clergyman. It was 
the petition of the Western Branch of the 
great Northern Union of the working 
classes of the metropolis, held at the 
Bazaar coffee-shop, in Castle-street, Ox- 
ford-market. The subscribers designated 
the petition as that of the petitioners on 
behalf of the Union. 

Sir Charles Wetherell objected to the 
petition being received, on account of the 
irregularity of the manner in which it was 
signed. It did not appear whether the 


parties signing formed a portion of the 
meeting at which the petition was agreed 
to. 


The Speaker observed, the practice was 
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against the petition being received, because 
it was not shown, or even stated by the 
petitioners, that they were part of that 
body whose representations or complaint 
they made to the House. They acknow- 
ledged they petitioned on behalf of the 
Union, not stating they were members of 
the Union. Finally, it was a maxim in 
the Common-law, that they, as an Union, 
not being a Corporation, could not have 
been empowered to sign for any others of 
that Union but themselves. 

Mr. Hunt merely observed, that it was 
very respectfully worded, and only joined 
in the prayer of both the former petitions 
that an inquiry should be instituted. 
Under the advice of so high an authority, 
however, he should be ruled by former 
precedents. 

Petition withdrawn. 

Mr. Hume presented petitions from 
High Wycombe, in Bucks, and from 
Louth, in the county of Lincoln, praying 
for an inquiry into the case of Mr. and 
Mrs. Deacle; and a petition from Thomas 
and Caroline Deacle, stating their case, 
and praying for redress. 

Mr. O’Connell said, he had received a 
communication which led him to think 
that it would be extremely desirable for 
the ends of justice to postpone the motion 
of which an honourable and gailant Mem- 
ber had given notice, relative to the case 
of Mr. and Mrs. Deacle. He would there- 
fore beg leave to suggest, to the hon. and 
gallant Officer, to postpone his motion for 
the present. 

Colonel Evans said, that although he had 
fully intended to bring forward his motion 
to-night, still he had no objection to post- 
pone it, if the hon. and learned member 
for Kerry was prepared to show that the 
ends of justice would be impeded by its 
being brought forward at present. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that the parties 
having originally understood that a Com- 
mittee was to be moved for, had since 
learned, that it was to be opposed by the 
Government, and it was to show that an 
inquiry ought to be granted that they now 
wished the matter to be postponed. The 
documents which he had seen, satisfied 
him that the parties were entitled to have 
an opportunity of making out their case. 

Lord Althorp said, that he, as an indi- 
vidual Member, had no particular objec- 
tion to the motion being postponed, if the 
hon. and gallant Member felt it right to do 
so; but he thought that postponing it, 
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unless a strong case of necessity were made 
out, would not be fair justice to the par- 
ties against whom the charges were made. 

Mr. John Campbell said, it was known 
when the matter was before the House on 
a former occasion, that the motion for a 
Committee was to be postponed; and, 
consequently, the parties had had ample 
time to prepare their case. He therefore 
saw no good reason for a postponement 
now. 

Mr. O’ Connell observed, that this was a 
question which might be brought before 
the House in various shapes—for instance, 
by motions for the production of docu- 
ments. But it was extremely desirable 
that there should be but one discussion 
upon it. The question was one of vast im- 
portance in every point of view. It was 
important to know whether England was 
to be transferred to Ireland, and whether 
the same system of magistracy was to be 
introduced in this country as prevailed in 
Ireland—which, he hoped, would never be 
the case. Under the circumstances of the 
case, he advised the gallant and learned 
Member, not to make his motion at 
present. 

Mr. Baring said, that whatever the 
learned member for Kerry might say of 
justice, what he now proposed was the 
grossest piece of injustice that could be 
done; and it was impossible for him to 
listen to the manner in which it was pro- 
pounded, without being convinced that 
there did exist a conspiracy to oppress and 
to do a cruel injustice to an individual, 
He very well understood the threat con- 
veyed by the manner and gestures of the 
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learned Member, and was aware that he 
was at his mercy, or that of any other man 
who would choose to get up petitions from 
the dregs of the community, for the pur- 
pose of vilifying him, and slandering the 
character of his relatives. But he should 
be quite confident in appealing from the 
candour of the hon. and learned Member 





to the honour and feeling of a body of gen- 
tlemen—If the hon, and gallant Member | 
should refuse to go on with his motion, he | 
(Mr. Baring) would immediately submit | 
one to the House. Although the learned | 
Member might bring forward his calum- | 
nies day after day, and make himself the | 
tool of this vile and dirty conspiracy, he | 
(Mr. Baring) would make a motion, that | 
under the difficulties of the case, the | 
House should go on with the present in- 
quiry, and he would not hereafter, con- 
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descend to answer any calumnies which 
might be uttered. He felt deeply on this 
subject, and hoped he should be excused 
if he had used any strong expressions. 
But if any hon, Member had a charge to 
bring forward, let him bring it forward 
fairly and manfully, and not advance it 
one day, and postpone it the next, for no 
other purpose than to create excitement 
and hostility. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that having been 
assailed, he hoped the House would allow 
him to defend himself. Having been 
assailed by the hon. Member in a more 
brutal manner than he had ever been as- 
sailed in that House [‘* Order,” “ Chair.” 

Sir Robert Inglis rose to order, and 
begged that the Speaker would have the 
kindness to state whether it was allowable 
for any Member of that House to address 
an hon. Member as having assailed him in 
what he termed a brutal manner. 

Mr. O’Connell said, he had used the 
word hastily, 

Sir Robert Inglis said, if the hon. 
Member apologised.— 

Mr, O’Connell said, he did apologise at 
once. He had no hesitation in doing so, 
He had never meant what the word would 
imply—[The Speaker resumed his seat.] 
He had not identified himself with this 
transaction but as a Member of that House, 
having been called upon by the British 
subjects who alleged that a woman had 
been handcuffed—that a verdict had been 
returned against those who had been parties 
to that act~—that the rich—the exceeding- 
ly rich-—were in that House—and that the 
assailed had nobody tostandby them, be- 
cause the wealth, the power, andthe station 


| of their oppressors would bear them down, 


When these persons demanded an advo- 
cate in that House, if they had not a zeal- 
ous one before, they had one zealous now, 
and he told the hon. Member, that the 
people of England should have an investi- 
gation. The hypocritical pretence — if 
such a one there had been—of looking for 
an investigation and at the same time 
crushing it by other means, should not 
continue. Conspiracy? What had he to 
do with your English conspiracies? He 
had been more assailed than any man that 
ever lived, and he could bear it patiently. 
He could bear even the self-exultation 
which shone upon him now. He would 
now suggest to his excellent friend to 
bring on his motion, that the House might 
see whether the feeling which was professed 
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was real. Let themhave an investigation, 
and see whether it would be followed by 
an acquittal, which, notwithstanding all 
that had happened, he hoped might be the 
case. Let them see if now the inquiry 
would be resisted. If it were, he should 
know what to do. 

Colonel Evans said, that he felt he 
must, under the circumstances, bring for- 
ward his motion. But he must first ob- 
serve, that the moderation with which he 
had treated the subject was not fairly re- 
urned by the violent—as he must call it 
—and unprovoked language which was 
ndulged in by some hon. Members. He 
eally did not see that the hon. member 
for Kerry had said anything which called 
for the attack that had been made upon 
him. The word “ conspiracy” had been 
used in the discussions, in a most unspar- 
ing and a most unwarrantable manner. 
What! because Members presented pe- 
titions from the people, was it to be said 
that they went about raking up petitions 
from low persons through the country ? 
He considered such language an insult, 
and while he held a seat in that House he 
would not silently suffer it to be applied to 
him. The hon. and gallant Member then 
referred to the particulars of the case, 
reading from the Morning Herald a pas- 
sage from the speech of the learned Judge 
upon the trial, condemning the unneces- 
sary coercion applied to Mrs. Deacle, aud 
also adverting to a letter, published by 
Mr. Bingham Baring, which, he said, had 
induced him to bring the matter before 
the House, as he conceived that letter to 
amount to an admission of the charges 
made against him. The former debate 
had taken such a turn that it was impos- 
sible for him not to take a further step in 
the matter, upon being applied to by Mr. 
and Mrs. Deacle todoso. The arguments 
used were not defensive, but criminatory. 
Then, as now, the imputation of conspiracy 
was freely thrown out. It was evident 
that if aconspiracy existed, the witnesses 
on the trial must have been perjured, and 
the Judge must have abandoned his duty. 
When a question of this nature was made 
the ground of imputations of which no 
tribunal in the country could take cogni- 
zance, he hoped the House would, for the 
sake of its own character, if not that of 
the magistracy, see the necessity of insti- 
tuting an inquiry. If it were urged that 
that House had no right to inquire into 
the conduct of the Magistracy, he would 
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reply by referring to the opinion of the 
noble Lord now at the Head of the Home 
Department, who, in 1819, declared him- 
self in favour of an inquiry into the con- 
duct of the Magistrates at Manchester. 
He would also mention the case of Mr. 
Kenrick, in 1825 and 1826. The hon. 
member for Thetford then took a very 
different course from that which he now 
pursued. The Government did not, on 
that occasion, object to the inquiry which 
was sought for, but raised some difficul- 
ties as to certain papers, and the hon. 
member for Thetford said, that their doing 
so would almost lead to a suspicion that 
they meant to screen the individual. The 
hon. Gentleman concluded by moving for 
the appointment of a Select Committee 
to inquire into the allegations contained in 
the petitions of Mr. and Mrs. Deacle, re- 
specting the conduct of the Magistracy of 
Winchester. 

Mr. Lefevre thought, that the minds of 
the public would never be satisfied until 
the charges of the petitioners against his 
hon. friends should have been investigated 
by a Committee of that House. It was 
impossible that the conduct of those Ma- 
gistrates could be justified otherwise than 
by showing what was the state of the 
country at the time of the transactions re- 
specting which the petitioners complained. 
He admitted that there was one part of the 
conduct attributed to his hon. friends, 
which nothing could justify but resistance 
on the part of the persons arrested; he 
meant the handcuffing of Mrs. Deacle. 
But, after acareful examination of all the 
conflicting testimony that had _ been 
brought forward on the subject, it was his 
entire conviction, that that proceeding was 
the act of the constable himself, without any 
instructions or authority from Mr. Francis 
or Mr. Bingham Baring. Upon the whole, 
he thought that the public had dealt un- 
fairly with his hon. friends, in giving to 
Mr. and Mrs. Deacle the benefit of their 
acquittal at the Assizes, and refusing to 
allow to Mr. Francis Baring the benefit of 
his actual acquittal in the action for dam- 
ages, or to Mr. B. Baring the benefit of his 
virtual acquittal, for such the verdict of 
merely nominal damages must be con- 
sidered. He thought, that under all the 
circumstances, the House ought to give 
his hon. friends an opportunity of setting 
themselves right with the public, by the 
investigation of a Select Committee ; and 
he should, therefore, second the Motion, 
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Lord Althorp said, that when, on a 
former evening, he stated his intention to 
oppose the motion of his hon. and gallant 
friend (Colonel Evans), he did so with 
considerable reluctance, because he 
thought it probable that his taking that 
course might prejudice the parties accused. 
He felt so much doubt as to the course 
which he ought to take, that he had con- 
sulted others, for whose judgment he had 
much deference ; and upon the best con- 
sideration, he had come to this conclusion, 
that it would not be consistent with his 
duty to vote for the Committee. He 
pledged his honour that he had come to 
that determination without any communi- 
cation with the hon. member for Thetford. 
He made that assertion upon his honour 
as a Gentleman. He opposed the motion 
with great unwillingness, because he had 
a high esteem for the hon. member for 
Portsmouth (Mr. Francis Baring), and it 
gave him pain to do anything which might 
have the effect of preventing that Gentle- 
man from setting himself right in the esti- 
mation of the public. But considering the 
nature of the investigation for which the 
Committee was required, and how little 
it was likely to give satisfaction to the 
public, he felt that it was inexpedient to 
go into it. As to Mr. and Mrs. Deacle, 
they had had their option to proceed 
against the Magistrates, either by a crimi- 
nal information or by an action for 
damages, and they chose the latter course. 
Upon the trial it was proved that acts at- 
tributed to Mr. Francis Baring had been 
done by Mr. Bingham Baring, and that 
the former Gentleman, instead of having 
acted with harshness, had treated the pe- 
titioners with great humanity. But in the 
petition which it was now proposed to re- 
fer to a Committee the whole weight of the 
imputations was thrown upon Mr. Francis 
Baring, contrary to the evidence given 
upon thetrial. That appeared to him to be 
a good reason to believe that the accusa- 
tions against Mr. Francis Baring were 
wholly unfounded. Ifthe persons accused 
were not Members of that House, would 
it be said that the House ought to inquire 
into their conduct by a Select Committee ? 
Were every such complaint against every 
individual Magistrate to be brought before 
that House, and tried by a tribunal, the de- 
cision of which, as every Gentleman must 
know, would not give satisfaction, for 
many people out of doors would suppose 
that the Committee could not be impartial ? 
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He hoped and trusted, therefore, that 
some other means of arriving at the truth 
of those transactions would be found. As 
to the case referred to by the gallant Mem- 
ber behind him (Colonel Evans), in which 
the conduct of Magistrates was proposed 
to be made the subject of inquiry by a 
Committee of the House, he had himself 
certainly moved for the Committee on that 
occasion. But there was no parallel be- 
tween the present case and that. The 
transaction in Manchester was one of such 
magnitude, such enormity, and the con- 
duct of the Magistrates appeared to him 
to be so unjustifiable, as to call for an in- 
vestigation by a Committee of the whole 
House, In the case of the petitioners, the 
conduct blamed was that only of an indi- 
vidual Magistrate; and, therefore, not 
thinking that a Select Committee was a 
proper tribunal before which that conduct 
should be tried, he felt bound to oppose 
the Motion. 

Lord Ebrington felt great regret at be- 
ing obliged to oppose the Motion; and 
the more so, as he had had a communica- 
tion that day with Mr. Bingham Baring, 
who was most desirous that the inquiry 
should be gone into. But he did not 
think that any person who had not been 
convinced by the clear and satisfactory 
statement of his hon. friend, the member 
for Portsmouth, would be convinced by 
the evidence taken before a Committee, 
especially as that evidence would not be 
given upon oath. If all questions like 
the present were to undergo an investiga- 
tion before a Select Committee, every 
hon. Member must perceive, that the 
greatest inconvenience would be the con- 
sequence. He, therefore, felt it to be a 
matter of public duty to oppose the 
Motion. 

Mr. Hume had hoped, when the noble 
Lord (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
pointed out the difficulty of meeting the 
wishes of the petitioners and of the ac- 
cused Magistrates, by investigating the 
subject in a Select Committee, that the 
noble Lord would not have concluded 
without pointing out the course by which 
a satisfactory conclusion could be arrived 
at. It was not for the sake of Mr. and 


Mrs. Deacle that he so much desired that 
the whole of those transactions should be 
inquired into, but for the satisfaction of 
the public, in whose minds there was a 
strong impression that in this case justice 
He admitted that 


had not been done, 
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the statements of the two parties were 
very much at variance, but there were no 
allegations of either party which were not 
open to proof. In presenting petitions 
upon that subject, when it was first men- 
tioned in the House, he had been satisfied 
to wait until he should see whether a 
satisfactory inquiry could be had in the 
Courts of Justice. But as that had not 
been the case, he could not see the justice 
of refusing the fair inquiry which was 
called for by both parties. He could not 
allow himself to be set down as one of a 
conspiracy for the course which he had 
thought it his duty to follow, and he would 
assure the hon. member for Thetford, that 
it was not his practice, as that hon. Gen- 
tleman had asserted, to bring up petitions 
from the dregs of society without regard 
to truth. He was sure that the hon. 
Gentleman had been betrayed into those 
expressions by the irritation of the mo- 
ment, and that he would take the first 
opportunity of retracting them. When 
the petition which he (Mr. Hume) had that 
evening presented was put into his hands, 
his first inquiry was, whether the allega- 
tions contained in it were capable of proof? 
He was answered that they were capable 
of proof; and more, that the proof was at 
that moment ready to be produced. In 
that petition the Magistrates were charged, 
not only with unjustifiable harshness, 
but with subornation. He did not see 
in what way injury could be done by the 
inquiry which was demanded; and he 
thought that when the noble Lord (Lord 
Althorp) opposed the Committee, he ought 
to have been prepared to suggest a better 
means of inquiry. As the noble Lord had 
not done so, then he was driven to adopt 
the next best mode of coming at the truth 
which he could obtain. If his Majesty’s 
Ministers were desirous to maintain the 
character of the magistracy, they ought 
themselves to be the first to go into the 
inquiry. It was not the character of the 
Messrs. Baring alone that was involved, 
but that of the whole magistracy of Hamp- 
shire ; and although the question had not 
been made personal, and Mr. Bingham 
Baring was one of the accused, yet he was 
not the only one accused. There was 
one fact which had not been denied; that 
a female had been handcuffed without 
any appearance of resistance to excuse 
such harshness; but if the allegations 
were wholly groundless, he théught that 
when they had made such an impression 
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upon the public mind, it was incumbent 
upon his Majesty’s Ministers to go into 
the inquiry for the satisfaction of the 
public. 

The Attorney General thought, that the 
House must have been gratified by the 
tone of moderation in which the hon. 
member for Middlesex had supported the 
Motion, and must feel that the excuse 
which he had found for the hon. member 
for Thetford was creditable to himself. 
As to the proposed inquiry, he (the At- 
torney General) thought that it must turn, 
not altogether upon the allegations of the 
petition, but in a great degree upon the 
state of the country at the time when 
those transactions took place. It was to 
be considered that at that time no man 
could feel himself safe, and that deposi- 
tions (whether true or false) had been 
made, deeply implicating Mr. and Mrs. 
Deacle in the proceedings of the rioters. 
An hon. Member behind him had censured 
Mr, Justice Taunton (who presided at the 
trial) for censuring the conduct of the 
Magistrates in attending to see their war- 
rant executed. Certainly, in ordinary 
times, it was better that Magistrates 
should leave the execution of their war- 
rants to the constable; but in a time of 
such great excitement and danger, he 
(the Attorney General) could not concur 
with the learned Judge in censuring the 
Magistrates for taking the trouble to see 
that the warrants were executed, and that 
the constable was not interrupted in his 
duty. He considered a Committee of 
that House a tribunal the least calculated 
that could be devised for attaining the 
ends of justice in the present case. The 
persons arrested under such circumstances 
were acquitted at the Assizes, and they 
proceeded by action against the Magis- 
trates. The trial then took place ; or, in 
other words, the Jury having thought that 
the assault against Mrs. Deacle was made 
out, gave such damages as they thought 
would meet the case. These proceedings 
having taken place, he really could not 
see why that House ought to be turned 
into a Court of Appeal. It was said, he 
knew, that both parties were desirous that 
a further investigation should take place ; 
but, as far as he was able to foresee, he 
thought that neither side could gain any 
thing by such an event. It was also said 
that there were precedents to justify such 
an interference on the part of the House 
of Commons; but he must confess that 
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those which had already been mentioned 
did not appear to him to bear any resem- 
blance to that which was now before them 
for consideration. With respect to the 
Manchester case, that was very different. 
What had taken place there was ona very 
large scale; besides which, the yeomanry 
were thanked by the Government for what 
they had done, which circumstance, of it- 
self, rendered it imperative on those who 
thought that the yeomanry had miscon- 
ducted themselves, to bring forward a 
specific motion on the subject in that 
House, and to demand that inquiry should 
take place. The case of Mr. Kenrick, 
which had also been mentioned, appeared 
to him to differ materially from that of 
Mr. and Mrs. Deacle; for in the former, 
though it was a Magistrate that was im- 
plicated, it ought also to be remembered, 
that he was likewise a Welsh Judge, and 
that there was no mode of getting him re- 
moved from that office in the event of 
misconduct but by an Address to the 
Crown. Another argument that had been 
made use of in favour of an inquiry in this 
case was, that it had made a great impres- 
sion on the public mind, and that it ought, 
therefore, to be publicly investigated; but 
that impression appeared to him to be 
now rapidly subsiding; and he thought 
that inquiry, therefore, so far from doing 
good, would only give rise to still further 
excitement, at a time when, if left to itself, 
it would entirely disappear. ‘Taking all 
the circumstances of the case into consi- 
deration, he must contend, that no ground 
had been made out for taking this inquiry 
out of the hands of a Court of Justice. It 
appeared to him that to do so would be 
giving a premium for bringing forward a 
succession of such charges as these. If 
this attack upon Mr. Deacle had taken 
place during times of ordinary peace and 
tranquillity, it would, perhaps, have been 
advisable to have investigated the ques- 
tion ; but, when they remembered in what 
agitated and excited times these circum- 
stances had taken place, he thought, that 
to institute such proceedings would be 
putting an undue check upon the vigi- 
lance and activity of Magistrates. 

Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey was sur- 
prised at the course adopted by his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers upon this occasion, He 
wondered how they could consent to allow 
a case of this importance, affecting, as it 
did, the conduct and character of the 
Magistracy generally, to pass without 
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notice and without inquiry. It was im- 
pressed strongly on his mind, that those 
who were accused of misconduct in this 
case had, on the first mention of it to the 
House, invited hon. Members to suspend 
their judgment until they had taken legal 
measures to challenge that verdict, of 
which the effect was, to strengthen the 
imputation which the inquiry at the trial 
raised against them. He also recollected 
the statement made by an hon. and 
learned Gentleman, who had been pro- 
fessionally engaged in these transactions, 
and who, in commenting on the trial, had 
asserted, that the defendants were taken 
by surprise, by the turn of that trial, and 
by the evidence produced against them. 
He had likewise not forgotten the declara- 
tion of the hon. member for Portsmouth, 
that they intended to move for a new trial 
as soon as the Courts were re-opened in 
Westminster Hall. Now, however, it 
turned out, that the defendants did not 
intend to venture upon any further judi- 
cial proceedings. He did not find fault 
with them for adopting that resolution. 
No doubt they had been ably and judi- 
ciously advised. He agreed with the hon. 
member for Hampshire, that considering 
the opulence of Mr. Bingham Baring, the 
verdict on the trial at Winchester was a 
mere nominal verdict. He supposed, 
therefore, that his legal adviser had told 
him, either that that verdict would operate 
in his favour as an acquittal with the pub- 
lic, or that he was very lucky in gaining 
a verdict with such small damages, and in 
having it tried in Hampshire, where his 
influence was so great, instead of having 
it tried in some county where he must 
have met the plaintiff on a footing of 
greater equality. He would not conceal 
from the House, that after all the state- 
ments which had been made by the oppo- 
site party, it was his opinion that Mr, and 
Mrs. Deacle, and all their witnesses, had 
been most shamefully calumniated in that 
House. An hon. and learned Gentleman, 
who had once filled a high legal situation, 
had even gone so far as to say, that he had 
no doubt that all the witnesses had per- 
It was not enough 
when the defendants in a cause met with 
defenders of the first rank and importance 
in that House, and were fortified against 
all attacks by a family of Representatives 
ready to come forward at any moment in 
their behalf—it was not enough, it ap- 
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of such a defence, but they must also have 
every assistance which could be afforded 
them by charging the Jury with partiality, 
and by accusing the witnesses of perjury. 
But, in his opinion, Mr. and Mrs. Deacle 
had little to do with the grave question 
which was then before the House. That 
was evidently the opinion of his hon. and 
gallant friend, for he had submitted their 
case to the consideration of the House 
long before he received any petition from 
them. His hon. and gallant friend, on 
reading the newspaper report of the trial, 
and the strong remarks made on it by 
the Press, determined to bring it before 
the House on his own responsibility. It 
was not until hon. Members had dis- 
charged the fire of their artillery upon 
these individuals, who were unknown in 
that House, and without any relations, 
friends, or political associates to defend 
them—it was not until their characters 
had been whispered away, and their wit- 
nesses had been traducedas guiltyof perjury, 
and the Jury which gave them a nominal 
compensation had been charged with 
partiality—that Mr. and Mrs. Deacle felt 
themselves called upon to make, in their 
petition, a full disclosure of the injury 
which they alleged that they had suffered. 
He had read their petition through with 
great attention. He would not say what 
credit he was inclined to give to the state- 
ments which it contained ; he would only 
say, that they appeared at least to require 
investigation. Still the case was not, as 
he said before, a mere case between Mr. 
Bingham Baring and Mr. and Mrs. Deacle; 
but it was a grave case between the 
magistracy and the unprotected people of 
England; for it had been gravely stated, 

that not only Mr. and Mrs. Deacle, but also 
200 or 300 of the peasantry of Hampshire 
had been carried hand-cuffed to prison. 

Indeed, it had been gravely argued, that no 
hardship had been suffered by Mr. and Mrs. 

Deacle in this respect, inasmuch as it had 
been suffered by so many others. For his 
own part, and in this respect, he would say, 
that as Mr. Deacle was a gentleman of rank 
and education, the defendants had a right to 
take some credit to themselves for having 
administered the laws with impartiality, 
for it appeared they had hand-cuffed both 
the rich and the poor, the gentleman and 
the labourer, without the slightest distinc- 
tion of rank. He was surprised to hear 
that it was a matter of trivial importance 
that the magistracy of England—hereafter 
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to be an irresponsible magistracy, if such 
oppression as this were to remain unno- 
ticed—should possess the power of placing 
irons on the wrists of unoffending indi- 
viduals, who, when brought to trial, were 
proved to be not guilty. He contended 
that by law the, magistracy possessed no 
such power: he contended that, even 
where parties were guilty, it was contrary 
to the law and Constitution of England, 
both in practice and in theory, to subject 
them to this iron degradation, unless they 
presented resistance to the authorities in 
whose custody they were. It was against 
this that the people of England raised 
their protest—it was against this assump- 
tion of arbitrary and irresponsible power 
that they had in all quarters of the island 
given expression to their indignation. He 
had heard with the same indignation as 
his hon. friend, the member for Middlesex, 
that the charges brought against the 
Messrs. Barings in that House were the 
result of a dirty conspiracy. He was not 
conscious of the existence of any such 
conspiracy; but if it were supposed that 
by such taunts he would be deterred from 
raising his voice on behalf of the injured 
and oppressed in that House, those who 
used such taunts would find themselves 
grossly mistaken. As long as he hada 
seat in that House, he would always be 
ready to raise his voice in behalf of the 
poor, however much such conduct might 
displease those Gentlemen whose arithme- 
tic was puzzled in counting their millions, 
and whose immense fortunes were accu- 
mulated at the expense, and almost by the 
destruction, of their poorer fellow country- 
men. He would not vote for a Committee, 
if Government would point out any other 
mode of inquiry into the circumstances of 
this case. He had not yet heard, that the 
Home Secretary had offered to receive 
depositions upon oath from both parties 
on this subject. If the Home Secretary 
would do that, truth might yet be elicited, 
and justice done between both parties. If 
some such measure were not granted, he 
should be compelled to vote for a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, in spite of the inconve- 
nience to which such Committees generally 
gave rise. He concluded by stating, that 
if such a Committee were granted, he 
should enter upon its duties with a mind 
open to conviction, and influenced by no 
other feeling than a wish to vindicate the 
justice of the country—the rights of the 
people, and the equal claims of the parties, 
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Mr. Baring had had no intention of 
imputing any improper motives to the hon. 
member for Middlesex; and he was sorry 
that the hon. Gentleman should have 
imagined that he had done so. He ad- 
mitted that he felt strongly on this ques- 
tion, and he certainly had no pretensions 
for saying he was able to form an impartial 
opinion upon it: perhaps he might be al- 
lowed to say, that he felt still more strongly 
on the subject, from the impression that 
the late prosecution which had been insti- 
tuted against this young person (Mr. 
Bingham Baring) took its origin, not from 
his own demerits, but from the line of po- 
litics which he (Mr. Baring) had adopted. 
At the time that these transactions were 
taking place, there were 400 persons con- 
fined in the gaol at Winchester; and he 
thought that when that circumstance was 
taken into consideration, it would in some 
measure account for the confusion and ex- 
citement which had prevailed in the 
country. But the case had been mis-stated 
with respect to the Deacles. The Barings 
did not accuse the Deacles—it was the 
Deacles who accused them; and the whole 
extent to which the Barings went was to 
show that the statements of the Deacles 
were not founded in fact; and with 
this addition certainly, that there were 
prima facie grounds for taking up the 
Deacles, and for instituting proceedings 
against them. He came down unprepared 
for the discussion, expecting that the 
Committee would be granted. He could 
only refer, therefore, to the various depo- 
sitions given before the Magistrates, to 
show that there was good reason to appre- 
hend Mr. and Mrs. Deacle. The Magis- 
trates would have neglected their duty if 
they had not apprehended them. Several 
of the people who were tried, said, in their 
defence, that they were ordered by Mr. 
Deacle to go to certain places to get money. 
The Judges too stated, that there were 
farmers who instigated the people, and 
deserved to be tried more than the misled 
peasantry. The people themselves were 
much aggrieved, and perhaps no class de- 
served more pity than the agricultural 
labourers. They had no criminality in 
their minds. They were goaded on by 
others, The verdict was good evidence, 
and it acquitted all the Magistrates, ex- 
cept Mr. Bingham Baring, and he was 
only condemned because he was said to 
have struck a blow. The verdict of the 
Jury was the safest guide for the House. 
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It was not the Magistrates who accused 
Mr. Deacle’s witnesses of perjury, but Mr. 
Deacle himself. He wished it to be made 
out, according to his petition, that the 
witnesses had not deposed to the truth. 
The hon. Member also animadverted on 
the contradiction between the statements 
of Mr. Deacle’s own witnesses and his own 
petition. Mr. Bingham Baring, at a time 
of great danger, exerted himself more 
than any other Magistrate, and nearly lost 
his life by an attempt to resist a mob. 
That fact, which was much to his credit, 
had been laid hold of by a powerful writer, 
who circulated his slanderous attacks 
throughout the land, who had for many 
years spread poison throughout the 
country. This man had stated that he 
would ruin the Barings ; and to effect that 
object he continually brought forward the 
case of that unhappy young man who lost 
his life for making an attempt on that of 
Mr. Bingham Baring. He must take the 
liberty to refer to the testimony of Mr. 
Justice Alderson in favour of Mr. Bingham 
Baring, to show that his conduct had been 
what it ought to be. The choice of the 
cart was the act of the constable. The 
Magistrates went to arrest the people who 
were suspected, because there were no 
military in the county. It was proved 
that Mr. Bingham Baring could know 
nothing of the Deacles, by his asking of 
the constable who they were. It was im- 
possible that Mr. Bingham Baring could 
have been on the spot when the hand- 
cuffs were put on Mrs. Deacle; they 
were not put on either by Mr. Francis 
Baring. It was the general rule at that 
time to handcuff the prisoners who were 
sent to Winchester gaol; and it was 
in compliance with that rule that the 
handcuffs were used. It was physically 
impossible that the order to handcuff Mrs. 
Deacle could have been given by Mr. 
Bingham Baring. He admitted, with re- 
ference to the fact of who carried Mrs. 
Deacle, that a mistake as to the person 
was of no consequence. Mrs. Deacle, 
however, was carried carefully across the 
dirt, and thanked Mr. Francis Baring for 
his care. On the arrival of Mr. Deacle at 
Winchester, he too thanked Mr. Francis 
Baring, and said he hoped Mr. Baring 
would call again to-morrow. He believed, 
too, that there was no intention of rescuing 
the Deacles; but, looking at the state of 
insurrection in the village, it was very 
natural that the Magistrates should fear a 
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rescue. That was the reason for making 
so much haste. As to the blow, Mr, 
Deacle had put his hands upon the reins, 
and Mr. Bingham Baring, seeing that, 
had ridden up to the cart from behind, 
and did put the riding-stick he had in his 
hands upon Mr. Deacle. All the gentle- 
men who had been with Mr. Bingham 
Baring were made co-defenders, and were 
unable to give their evidence that they 
did not see the blow, though they were 
about, and would most probably have seen 
it if a blow had been inflicted. They 
never heard even of any blow, and yet, 
if a blow had been given, that would have 
been the first thing complained of. Mr. 
Bingham Baring knew nothing of the ag- 


gravated circumstances that were related | 


on the trial, till they came before the Court, 
and he accordingly left his case entirely in 


the hands of the attorney, who was the | 
Under the circum- | 
stances of the county, the young Magis- | 


Clerk of the Peace. 


trate who acted so vigorously deserved 
praise. As to not going for a new trial, 
the reason was, that it could not be done 
without giving the plaintiff an entirely 
new trial, and without, at the same time, 
obtaining the advantaze of separating the 
defenders. The verdict, however, when 
translated into English, ‘only meant that | 
the Magistrates were acquitted of all the 
other charges except the blow. He had | 
his doubts whether going for a new trial 
would benefit the defenders, because the 
gentlemen had not seen the blow, and 
their denial would not weigh against the 
assertion of other men, who said that it 
had been given. 

Mr. O’ Connell thought, that as the 
patties involved in the transaction had 
courted inquiry, the refusal to institute 
that inquiry would only tend to increase 
the slander—for slander he trusted it 
would prove to be. Many charges were 
from time to time preferred against the 
magistracy for an improper exercise of 
their functions, and if it were seen that 
that House was disposed to give such 
charges a fair degree of consideration, it 
would greatly tend to tranquillize the 
public mind. Numberless instances in his 
own country justified him in advancing 
this opinion. He was decidedly in favour 
of inquiry, in order, if the allegations were 
false, that an end might be put to popular 
agitation. 

Sir Robert Peel was sorry that a sense 
of duty obliged him to oppose a measure 
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which he believed the parties themselves 
sincerely desired. He was opposed to it, 
because he was persuaded that those 
parties were entirely innocent of the mis- 
conduct with which they were charged. 
He did not think that House the fittest 
tribunal for instituting a trial of the kind. 
If an appeal were to be made to any tri- 
bunal, it should be to one of those where 
the truth or falsehood of conflicting state- 
ments was established on oath. He dis- 
covered nothing in the present case, more 
than in many others of alleged misconduct 
of Magistrates, that demanded or war- 
ranted extraordinary interference. He 
believed those men to be innocent, and he 
did so without having the honour of their 
acquaintance further than meeting them 
in that House. From his own official ex- 
perience, he could see much in the dis- 
turbed state of the country that might 
countenance the adoption of measures of 
more than ordinary precaution. Placing 
himself in the character of a Grand Jury- 
man, and believing these persons to be al- 
together guiltless of the proceedings laid 
to their charge, he could not, consistently 
with a sense of duty, accede to their 
wishes for a new trial. 

Mr. Hunt regretted that the Govern- 
ment did not consent to grant the inquiry, 
| because the printing of ‘the petitions had 
_ been refused on the express ground that 
there would be an inquiry. He thought 
it was plain that a female had been ill- 
treated, without the least justice in the 
accusations brought against her, and that 
in such a case there was ground for the 
interference of that House. The country 
would not be easily led to believe that 
there had not been some understanding 
between the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government and the powerful family of 
the Barings, and this again was a reason 
why an inquiry should not have been re- 
fused. 

Mr. Goulburn thought that the pro- 
posed appointment of a Committee would 
be most inconvenient, and was highly in- 
expedient. 

Sit Francis Burdett said, that when he 
came into the House that evening, he had 
a strong impression on his mind to vote in 
support of this Motion; but what he had 
heard in the course of the debate which had 
since occurred, had completely altered his 
determination on the subject. He entirely 
concurred in what had fallen from the 
right hon. Baronet, the member for Tam- 
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worth. He considered that as far as the 
parties were concerned, this case had been 
entirely set at rest by the verdict ofa Jury. 
He must say, that he could not bring him- 
self to believe the charge made against 
Mr. Bingham Baring of having struck a 
man in handcuffs a blow. He should vote 
against the Motion, because he did not 
think that any parliamentary grounds had 
been laid for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee. 

Colonel Evans said, he should trouble 
the House with a very few words in reply. 
In the first place, he felt much pleased 
at the manner in which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, the Attorney General, 
had treated the subject, although he was 
opposed to the inquiry. In the second 
place, he begged leave to assure the House, 
that as the word ‘ conspiracy” had been 
made use of as affording one of the grounds 
upon which he would justify the appoint- 
ment of a Committee, he had no such im- 
pression on his mind; the only ground he 
went upon was, that in a case which in- 
volved so much conflicting testimony, and 
on which neither party appeared well 
satisfied, it might be proper for the House 
to interfere, and make due inquiries. 

The House divided :—Ayes 31; Noes 78; 

Majority 47. 
List of the Ayrs. 

Mildmay, P. St. John 
O'Connell, D. 
O’Connell, M. 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Ruthven, FE. S. 

Sheil, R. 

Stanley, F. G. 
Thicknesse, I. 


Blackney, W. 
Baring, Sir T, 
Baring, A. 
Baring, H. B. 
Baring, F. T. 
Ewart, W. 
Grattan, J. 
Grattan, H. 


Harvey, D. W. Tomes, J. 
Hodges, T. L. Wason, W. I. 
Hunt, H. Wood, J. 
Jephson, C. Walker, C. A. 
James, W. Wyse, T. 
Lambert, H. Wilks, J. 
Lefevre, C. S. TELLERS. 
Macdonald, Sir J. Hume, J. 


Musgrave, Sir R. Evans, Col. de Lacy. 


Cuanitizs Inquirizrs Brrii.] On 
the Motion that the House resolve itself 
into a Committee on the Bill, 

Mr. Hume said, he wished to know 
what difference there was between the 
new Commission to be appointed under 
this Bill, and that which had previously 
existed, as there had been a considerable 
outlay of public money connected with 
the subject, andhe thought material sa_ ngs 
could be made. 
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The Attorney General assured his hon, 
friend, the Bill was in the same form as 
the former one, and the Commissioners 
were to have the same powers ; but it was 
intended to reduce the number of paid 
Commissioners from ten to eight, and the 
salaries were also to be reduced from 
1,000/. to 8002. perannum,and they were to 
be employed for a longer term during each 
year; the nature of the inquiry made it 
necessary to collect a great mass of evi- 
dence, to be borne out by the necessary 
documents, previous to a report being 
made, 

Mr. Goulburn said, in the former Bill a 
clause had been introduced, preventing 
Members of either House of Parliament 
from being paid Commissioners. This 
clause had now been omitted, but he trust- 
ed there was no objection to have it in- 
serted in the present Bill. Under the 
previous Bills there were ten paid, and ten 
unpaid Commissioners ; now he presumed 
there were to be twelve unpaid, and eight 
paid, who were to have salaries of 8001. 
per annum each. 

The Attorney General said, he had no 
possible objection to introduce the clause 
recommended by the right hon, Gentle- 
man; it must have been left out by inad- 
vertence. It was proposed the Commis- 
sioners should bear the proportions, both 
as to number and payment, as the right 
hon. Gentleman had suggested. 

Mr. John Weyland said, he wished to 
suggest an amendment in the present Bill, 
in consequence of certain schools having 
been endowed for a specific purpose, such, 
for instance, as teaching grammar, which 
implied that the candidates for admission 


should have some previous knowledge of 


reading and writing. The scope of his 
Amendment, therefore, was, to enable the 
Commissioners, in cases of such a descrip- 
tion, to ascertain whether the funds of the 
charity could not be distributed with 
greater advantaye to those for whose be- 
nefit they were intended, than according 
to the precise rules laid down by the 
founder of the charity. He had under- 
stood that the gross amount of the funds 
intended for the purposes of education, 
amounted to upwards of 1,000,000/., and 
he was quite sure the persons who had 
bequeathed this money, desired that the 
greatest possible good should be done 
with it; and could they have seen the 
alterations that time had made on society, 
they would desire the State should make 
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such alterations in their bequests as would 
best fulfil the objects they had in view, in 
improving the condition of those for whose 
benefit these funds were intended. Many 
schools were now without scholars, from 
the absurd rules laid down by the founders, 
which, according to the existing law, it 
was necessary to enforce. 

The House went into Committee, when 
several verbal amendments were made. 

On arriving at the clause relating to the 
salaries of the Commissioners, 

Mr. Hume said, the public should be 
relieved from the expense of the Commis- 
sioners ; the charge should be defrayed by 
a per centage out of the funds of the 
charities, which had greatly profited in 
general by the labours of these gentlemen. 

The Attorney General remarked, in 
answer to his hon. friend, that some cha- 
rities might recover property immediately, 
and others might not receive it for a 
series of years. The former class, there- 
fore, would have to pay the whole of the 
charges, while the latter would be exempt 
—he did not see how his hon. friend could 
make the burthen apply equally. 

Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey said, he 
was fully persuaded that neither the trus- 
tees of charities, nor the persons who were 
to profit by them, could have any objec- 
tion to pay the Commissioners for re- 
covering their money, and he was also sure 
there could be no difficulty in placing 
charities which were now worse than use- 
less upon a sound footing, so as to pro- 
mote the general interests of the poorer 
classes. The hon. member for Hindon 
had estimated the probable income of 
charities at 1,000,000/. ; he (Mr. Harvey) 
had no doubt it was nearly double that 
amount. Some years since the rental and 
income of charities then inquired into by 
the Commissioners, amounted to 700,000/. 
annually. He was fully satisfied the 
country did not know the extent of the 
property which had been bequeathed for 
charitable purposes, and had been devoted 
to other objects. There were at present 
about 400 suits instituted by the Attorney 
General against the trustees of charities, 
for the non-performance of their duties, 
and there was 1,000,000/. sterling locked 
up in Chancery. One of the Companies 
in the city of London had recently been 
compelled to pay into that Court upwards 
of 100,000/., which they had received on 
behalf of a charity, but which had not 
been applied in the manner directed by 
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the will of the donor. Now, when such 
sums of money were recovered, it was not 
too much to require those who received 
such benefits to contribute a certain per 
centage for the payment of those through 
whose instrumentality the money had been 
recovered. Several other of the City Com- 
panies had also large funds intended for 
charitable purposes, which had been mis- 
applied. In one instance he (Mr. Harvey) 
had compelled one of them to lay out 
20,0002. in the erection of alms-houses, 
from monies bequeathed for that pur- 
pose. He, however, proposed to call the 
attention of the House to the whole sub- 
ject at a convenient opportunity. 

Mr. John Weyland said, the amend- 
ment he wished to see introduced into the 
Bill would have a prospective operation 
only; he had no desire that the charities 
should pay the expense of the Commission. 

Mr. Benett said,'he feared the reduction 
in the number of the Commissioners 
would protract the inquiry very materially ; 
they had hitherto discharged their duties 
in a most exemplary manner; he would, 
therefore, recommend their number to be 
increased, by which means the duration of 
their labours would be shortened, and 
probably the expenses be ultimately less 

Mr. Goulburn said, he had very strong 
objections to give the Commissioners 
power to decide whether the funds of a 
charity ought not to be appropriated to 
other purposes than those designed by 
the founder. He, therefore, should re- 
commend the hon. member for Hindon to 
postpone his amendment, as it was likely 
to give rise to a lengthened discussion. 

Mr. John Weyland observed, if the 
right hon. Gentleman objected to his pro- 
position he would withdraw it. 

Mr. Hume said, he hoped the Commis- 
sioners would ultimately have authority to 
inquire into the charities connected with 
the Universities ; he had reasons to believe 
the funds intended for education had been 
misapplied. He would take this oppor- 
tunity to suggest to his hon. and learned 
friend (the Attorney General) the propriety 
of introducing a clause into this Bill, similar 
to that recently annexed to the Bill for 
Public Works in Ireland, declaring the 
Commissioners employed under it were 
not to be entitled to allowance for super- 
annuation. 

The Attorney General said, he had no 
objection to agree to his hon. friend’s sug- 
gestion. 


Charities. 
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Several verbal amendments were made, 
and the Bill ordered to be reported. 


—— LID PL DD OD DI — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, September 28, 1831. 


MINUTES.] Bills. Brought up from the Commons; the 
Galway Franchise. Read a third time; the Sale of Beer 
Act Amendment; the London Coal Regulation. Com- 
mitted ; the Wine Duties. 

Petitions presented. By a Nopie Lorp, from Barnstaple, 
and by the Marquis of HeAprort, from the Parish of 
Bective, in the County of Meath, in favour of Reform. 
By the Earl of SHartessury, from the town of Galway, 
in favour of the Galway Franchise Bill. 

A Conference on the subject of the Amendments made by 
their Lordships in the Lunatics Bill, was held in the 
Painted Chamber. 


Court or Cuancery.| The Lord 
Chancellor rose to present to their Lordships 
a Bill, the heads and contents of which 
he had stated to their Lordships at an early 
period in the Jast Session of Parliament. 
It was the third of that series of measures 
which he had proposed to their Lordships 
as fit to be adopted by the Legislature of 
the country, with a view to the amend- 
ment and improvement of the law and 
practice of the High Court of Chancery. 
The two first of those measures had al- 
ready passed through their Lordships’ 
House, the second of them, the Bank- 
ruptcy Court Bill, having received their 
Lordships’ final sanction, and having been 
read a third time last night. The present 
Bill, being the third of those measures, re- 
lated to the proceedings and course of 
practice in the Master’s Office, and em- 
braced the improvements which he pro- 
posed to introduce into that department of 
the Court of Chancery. He should not 
proceed further at present than merely to 
lay before their Lordships a brief and 
general outline of the object of this mea- 
sure, reserving to a future occasion those 
explanations which might be required with 
regard to its details. The object of this 
Bill, as of the other measures which he had 
already introduced, was to shorten the de- 
lays, to lessen the expense, and to intro- 
duce, as far as possible, a more uniform 
certainty into the decisions of the courts 
of Equity in this country, beginning with 
the High Court of Chancery, and with the 
matters appertaining to its jurisdiction. 
He should state in a few words the man- 
ner in which that object was sought to be 
effected by the Bill which he held in his 
hand. One of the great evils connected 
with the practice of the Court of Chan- 
cery, and one which more immediately 
VOL. VII. {Pi 
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called for a remedy was, the delay which 
took place in the course of the proceed- 
ings in the Master’s Office. Their Lord- 
ships were aware that many causes in 
Chancery were referred in the first instance 
to the Master for his inquiry and report. A 
great number of nice points were decided 
upon by the Master, and after he had made 
his decision on these points, his decision 
was embodied in the form of a report. 
Now, in this important stage of the pro- 
ceedings in a cause in Chancery, a great 
deal of delay, and a considerable increase 
of expense, were occasioned by the prac- 
tice which at present existed. It was 
with a view to remedy those evils that he 
(the Lord Chancellor) had prepared this 
Bill. In preparing it, he had followed 
the same course as that which he had 
adopted in the instance of the Bankruptcy 
Court Bill, which had received the high 
sanction of that House last night. Hav- 
ing determined on the principles of his plan 
and having framed them into the shape of 
a Bill, he sent that Bill to gentlemen of 
the highest practice and standing in the 
Court of Chancery for their opinion. The 
result of their determination was the pre- 
sent measure, which, in his (the Lord 
Chancellor’s) view of the matter, by no 
means went sufficiently far enough to 
meet the exigencies of the case. But it 
was a reform to the extent to which it 
went, and he thought that he should be 
erring on the right side in proposing it to 
their Lordships, instead of bringing for- 
ward what might be considered, perhaps, 
a too rash and enlarged measure of re- 
form. Besides, if this measure should be 
found, as he was sure it would, to work 
well, it would be an encouragement, and 
it would afford a safeguard for carrying 
the principles of reform further. The 
following, then, was the outline of the 
present measure, and the result of the de- 
liberations of those learned individuals to 
whom he had referred the matter. It was 
proposed, that the Masters should sit in 
Court during the day, and in the evening, 
too, if it were necessary, for the accom- 
modation of suitors, and that they should 
give as much of their time as possible to 
the important business of their office. 
The manner in which that business was 
at present conducted before the Master 
was one great cause of the delay which 
occurred in the Master’s Office. He al- 
luded particularly to the manner in which 
objections were taken to the decisions of 
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the Master, and to his final report. As 
the practice at present stood, objections 
could be taken in the course of the pro- 
ceedings in the Master’s office, to his 
several decisions on the various points of 
the case, and after his final decision had 
been made, objections could be taken to 
the whole of his report; and in both in- 
stances these objections were carried be- 
fore the Lord Chancellor for his adjudica- 
tion. The practice stood thus:—The 
Master, when the case was referred to him, 
went over the various points of it; upon 
each of his decisions in those several 
points, the party in the cause might take 
exception, and have that exception argued 
before the Chancellor, and when the Mas- 
ter’s report was finally made, they might 
again take exceptions to it, and have them 
also adjudicated by the Lord Chancellor. 
Now, with a view to do away with the 
delay which was necessarily caused by this 


practice, one of the objects of this mea- | 


sure was, to prevent those objections which 
were raised to the decisions of the Master, 
previous to his making his report, being 
brought before the Lord Chancellor; and 
it accordingly proposed that those objec- 
tions should be brought before three Mas- 
ters sitting in Court, and be adjudicated 
by them. If the party failed in their ob- 
jections there, the Master’s report was 
made, and it was open to them then to 
take exceptions to it, and to have. them 
carried either before the Chancellor, or 
the Vice-Chancellor, for final adjudica- 
tion. By this alteration the suitors would 
be provided with all that they wanted—a 
tribunal to decide those objections which 
arose in the course of the proceedings in 
the Master’s Office, and nine out of ten— 
indeed he would go further, and say that 
ninety-nine out of a hundred—of the ob- 
jections at present carried to the Court 
above, would be disposed of by those three 


Masterssitting judicially in the Court below. | 
There was another important change which | 
this measure went to introduce into the | 


practice of the Court of Chancery, and 
that related to the mode of taking depo- 
sitions in that Court. 
sisted in the introduction ofa more intelli- 


gible, reasonable, and common-sense-like | 
kind of examination, than the very absurd | 


and very unsatisfactory practice which at 
present prevailed in the Court of Chan- 
cery, of taking all exam.nations upon 
written documents. The consequence of 
that practice was, that a statement on one 
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side might comprise a number of questions 
to which the party on the other side could 
not possibly give any answer; that a per- 
son acquainted with the second and third 
question might know nothing whatever of 
the first; and that cross objections might 
be put in, which could not possibly be 
answered without the means of a viva voce 
cross-examination. Now, his object was, 
to introduce, in the stead of that unsatis- 
factory practice, the right mode of examin- 
ing parties—namely, by the viva.voce ex- 
amination of witnesses on oath, subject to 
cross-examination and re-examination, and 
that in the presence of the Court which 
was to decide on the value of their testi- 
mony. That was a step—he would say 
a stride—to be taken in the reform of 
the Court of Chancery; but though he 
was not disposed or prepared at present 
to go to the whole length of that stride, 
yet the measure which he now proposed 
did not stop far short of what he desired 
in that respect. His present proposition 
to introduce the practice of taking evi- 
dence by the viva voce examination of 
the witnesses, was agreat and important 
change in the practice of the Court of 
| Chancery—a change which introduced 
| there a rational and intelligible kind of 
| practice, that would remedy to a consider- 
| able extent much of the delay and expense 
| attendant upon proceedings in that Court. 
There would still remain one evil in the 
| practice, even after this change should be 
| 2ffected-—namely, that the witnesses would 

be examined by one Judge, while another 
| Judge would have subsequently to decide 
‘upon the value of their testimony. If, 
_ however, the step which he now proposed 
'to be taken should succeed, as he was 
‘certain it would, he did not despair of 
being able hereafter to induce their Lord- 
ships to carry that important change still 
further, and to give the Court of Chancery 
itself the power to make inquiries into the 
facts of the case, to examine the witnesses, 
to hear their depositions in open Court, 
| their examination and their cross-examin- 
ation, and then to decide, like the other 
Courts which adopted that practice, upon 
the value of their testimony. There were 
several other important improvements pro- 
| posed to be effected by this Bill; but he 
‘should not go into a detail of them on this 
‘occasion. He thought it sufficient at pre- 
sent to present this Bill to their Lordships, 
and to move that it be read a first time. 
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printed, and that the further consideration 
of it be postponed for the present. His 
reason for postponing it for the present 
was this—he was fully aware of the extent 
and importance of the change which this 
Bill proposed to effect, and he was not for 
taking such a step rashly or without the 
most mature deliberation. Taking into 
account the important measure at present 
before them, and more especially the very 
important measure which would immedi- 
ately occupy their attention, almost to the 
exclusion of all others, he did not think 
that it would be wise or judicious to press 
this Bill this Session. He would therefore 
propose, that it should stand over, and it 
might undergo a thorough discussion 
during the vacation—if, indeed, they were 
to have any vacation at all. By standing 
over to the next Session, the Bill, having 
been now printed, might be thoroughly 
discussed throughout the country after the 
present Session of Parliament should have 
an end. He forgot to mention one im- 
portant change which this Bill introduced 
with regard to the payment of salaries in 
the Master’s Office. It abolished the fees 
which now formed a great portion of the 
payment of the Masters and their clerks, 
and it provided that they should be paid 
by fixed salaries, with the exception of a 
small proportion of the salaries of the 
subordinate officers, which would be 
still defrayed from fees, with a view to 
quicken their exertions, With that single 
exception, all the salaries were proposed 
to be fixed salaries in future. 

Bill read a first time and ordered to be 
printed. 


PL OL OLED LOD —— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, September 28, 1831. 


Minures.] Bills. Read a first time; Sale cf Beer. Read 
a second time; Whiteboy Offences; Arms (Ireland.) Read 
athird time; Court of Law Fees; Embankment (Ireland) ; 
Inclosure Acts Titles. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Ropert Gorpon, 
an account of such Pensioners on the Civil List of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and on the Four and a-half per Cent 
Duties, as may have signified their intentions of declining 
to receive their Pensions in future; and an account of the 
number of Penzions which have ceased by the Death of 
the Possessors during the present year :——On the Motion of 
Mr. W11xs, ofall Persons in the Commission of the Peace 
in England and Wales, distinguishing Clergymen from 
others. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Wriixs, from George Lister, 
Esq., of Stamford, against the appointment of so many 
Clergymen to the Commission of the Peace. By Mr. 
Fotgy, from Broomsgrove in Worcestershire, against the 
Beer Act. By Sir Ricuharp Musorave, from the Fisher- 
men of Hensick, near Dungarvon, complaining of their 
Trade being injured by the Regulations of the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Navigation, By Sir George Murray, 
from Ross-shire, against the Scotch Reform Bill. By Mr. 
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Horatio Ross, from Forfar, to the same effect. By Mr. 
JoHN Browne, from the County of Mayo, for the addition 
of two Members to the Representation of the Connty. By 
Mr. PROTHEROE, seven from Bristol, against the Select 
Vestry system, and for a reduction of the Taxes on the Ma- 
chinery of Knowledge. By Mr. Leaver, from Kilkenny, 
in favour of the carrying on Public Works in Ireland. By 
Mr. WricutTson, from the Owner of the Ship Delf, of 
Ipswich, against the Quarantine regulations. By Mr. 
SANFORD, from the Diocess of Bath and Wells, against 
the Sale of Beer Act; from the Rate-payers of the Hun- 
dred of Wells, Somerset, for a Commutation of Tithes. 
By Mr. Henry Grattan, from Navan Meath, in favour 
of the Election by Ballot; from the same Parish, com- 
plaining of the burthen of the Parish Cess, and from 
the Inhabitants of the Town of Dunshaughlin, praying 
that the Irish Yeomanry might be disembodied. By Mr. 
James, from the Finsbury Division of the National Union, 
against all prosecutions for religious opinions; from the 
same Individual, against the Game-laws; for the abolition 
of all restrictions on the Press, and for the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws. 


Bankruptcy Court Bitz.] The 
Bankruptcy Court Bill was brought down 
from the Lords. 

The Attorney General moved the first 
reading, and proposed to fix the second 
reading for Friday, as he did not think it 
likely that a measure already so fully de- 
bated elsewhere, would undergo any pro- 
tracted discussion in the House of Com- 
mons, 

Sir Charles Wetherell was of a different 
opinion. There was hardly a clause in the 
Bill to which he did not entertain the 
strongest objections. It was of the utmost 
importance that the mercantile body should 
be fully acquainted with the measure, and 
this could not be effected in so short a 
time. He was also desirous that every 
lawyer and Member of Parliament should 
be fully acquainted with its details, and 
the principles on which it was pretended 
to be founded. He should therefore move, 
as an amendment, that the Bill be read a 
second time on Tuesday. 

The Attorney General said, he had no 
possibleobjection to the measure being fully 
discussed, but the state of business in the 
House rendered it necessary that he should 
persevere in his Motion. 

Mr. O'Connell was in hopes that this 
Bill would have included Ireland, for the 
bankrupt laws in that part of the empire 
were in a much worse state than in this 
country. 

Mr. Goulburn said, he was not ac- 
quainted, to any extent, with the bankrupt 
laws, but he felt much interested in this Bill, 
and he, therefore, required a longer time 
than a few hours after it was printed, to 
make himself acquainted with its contents. 

The House divided on the original Mo- 





tion :—Ayes 65; Noes 33—Majority 32. 
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The Bill to be read a second time on 
Friday, and to be printed. 


Supply — Winpsor CASTLE AND 
Buckincuam Hovsr.] On the motion 
of Mr. Spring Rice, the House resolved it- 
self intoa Committee of Supply. The right 
hon. Gentleman moved, that a sum, not ex- 
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Ministers which was not strictly in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of a Com- 
mittee. He thought, on the whole, that 
the expenses were grossly extravagant ; 
| but it was necessary to complete the pa- 
| laces, in order to have proper residences 
for his Majesty. 

Mr. James, in explanation, said, that 


Royal Palaces. 





ceeding 163,6701. 9s. 2d., be voted to his, he had only expressed his own opinion. 
Majesty, to defray the expenses which had | He thought, at this moment, when the si- 
been incurred on behalf of Windsor Castle , tuation of the country called for a reduction 


and Buckingham House. 

Mr. James rose to observe, that he must 
enter his protest against voting away any 
more of the public money for purposes 
such as those to which the vote now be- 
fore the House, was to be applied. He, 
for one, was entirely taken by surprise, 
when he heard himself called on to agree 
that so large a sum should be voted away 
for the repairs and erection of palaces 
which would never be inhabited, for he 
had entertained some hopes that all such 
outlays would have ceased with the reign 
of that most extravagant Monarch, the 
late King [order, order.| He repeated his 
assertion, for what hesaid was matter of his- 
tory. The history of George 4th was now 
before the public, and he would not scruple 
to assert, that, in his opinion, George 
4th was one of the most extravagant, 
and one of the worst Monarchs that had 
ever reigned in England. Looking at the 
vote as calculated to encourage such extra- 
vagance as he had deprecated and cen- 
sured, he should feel it to be his duty to 
take the sense of the House upon it. 

Colonel Sibthorp cordially agreed with 
the hon. Member in his observations with 
respect to the extravagance which had 
been displayed in the outlay of the public 
money on such works as those for which 
the vote was now demanded ; but he, for 
one, must express his total dissent to what 
had fallen from the hon. Member, with 
regard to the late King, for whose memory 


he entertained a high respect, and whom | 


of the burthens of the people, every possi- 
ble retrenchment should be made, and he 
knew no subject on which retrenchment 
could better begin than in the erection and 
repair of palaces. 

Colonel Trench said, that if Bucking- 
ham-house should be found not to be a fit 
palace for the King, he hoped the Com- 
mittee would consider, before they decided 
upon any plan, what would be the prob- 
able expense of making it even fit asa 
private residence for his Majesty. He 
had visited the place some months ago, 
and found the basement story under water, 
and the ground floor nearly in the same 
situation; at least, it was so damp as to 
be unfit for a residence; and at that time, 
though the weather was very warm, fires 
were kept up. As to the first part of this 
grant—that for the improvements at 
Windsor Castle—he thought it was a 
very proper grant, and he hoped that suf- 
ficient means would not be refused to 
complete that great national object; but 
the vote for Buckingham-house, was dif- 
ferent. He did not object to the sum now 
asked, for it was to pay debts already due; 
and, however imprudent the outlay was in 
the first instance, the House was bound to 
pay the tradesmen and the artisans who 
had supplied the labour and materials. 
It was another question, however, whether 
any further sums should be expended, in 
order to make the building a royal resi- 
dence. The necessity of getting rid of 





the nuisances which surrounded Bucking- 


the hon. Member might have spared, in| ham-house, and the expense which that 
the recollection of that maxim which en- | would occasion, should also be taken into 


joins men to refrain from speaking disre- | consideration. 


A plan had occurred to 


spectfully of the dead, more particularly | him, by which the public might dispose of 
when it was recollected that the subject of , this building on very advantageous terms, 
his remarks was the late sovereign of this | and at the same time erect an elegant and 


kingdom. 


| commodious residence for their Majesties, 


Mr. Ruthven observed, that the greater | without any additional expense to the 
part of the debt which this vote was in- country. Some time ago he had written 
tended to defray, had been incurred under to the Chairman of the Committee ap- 
the former Administration, and nothing , pointed to consider of this subject, and 


had hitherto been done by the present | offered to give his evidence as to the state 
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of Buckingham-house, and its fitness or 
unfitness for a royal residence. The Chair- 
man of the Committee sent him a very 
polite answer, declining his offer at that 
time, and stating, that the Committee had 
already come to a resolution to consider 
whether Buckingham-house might not be 
made a private residence for the King. 
Nothing was said of making it a residence 
for the King and Queen, for no man who 
had seen the building could for a moment 
believe that it could ever be made a fit re- 
sidence for the Court. To that decision of 
the Committee he of course bowed, though, 
at the same time, he by no means ac- 
quiesced in its propriety ; for he thought, 
that after the Committee should have de- 
cided upon recommending it for a private 
residence, it would be too late to consider 
of applying it to any other purpose. He 
regretted that this subject had not been 
brought forward at an earlier period of the 
session. He would have called the atten- 
tion of the House to the subject before, 
but he deferred it, in the expectation that 
the noble Lord at the head of the Woods 
and Forests would be able to attend. He 
was not still without hope that the Com- 
mittee would take his plan into considera- 
tion. By that plan, a palace might be 
erected fit for the residence of the Sove- 
reign and his Court, without putting the 
nation to the expense of a shilling. Buck- 
ingham-house had ever been a bad bar- 
gain for the country, and he thought that 
if it could be got rid of on advantageous 
terms, without the necessity of throwing 
away any more of the public money upon 
it, it would, for the first time, become of 
some benefit to the public. It would, in 
a few weeks, be too late to make the ar- 
rangement which he was about to mention, 
but there was yet time enough to complete 
it, if the matter were taken up at once. He 
would propose that King’s College should 
be transferred to Buckingham-house, 
which, with very little alteration, might be 
well adapted for that purpose, and the 
building, now erected for King’s College, 
might be turned into public offices, for 
which its situation was better adapted than 
for a public school. By this arrangement, 


a saving of full 15,000/. a year might be 
effected to the country. He had then in 
his possession an estimate of the sums 
paid for rent, &c., of public offices in dif- 
ferent parts of the metropolis; and it 
appeared, as would be seen, when the re- 
turns, for which he should move, were laid 
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before the House, that the sum he had 
mentioned, might be saved by bringing 
them all to one point, which, besides, 
would be a great convenience to the public. 
When he should submit his motion for 
these returns, he should be able to show 
that the advantages he had pointed out 
might be obtained by this plan. He should 
be able, he thought, satisfactorily to esta- 
blish, that a suitable residence might be 
erected fot his Majesty, without any ex- 
pense to the public. He would not, as he 
had already stated, offer any objection to 
this vote, because it was required for the 
payment of work already done; but he 
must again express his earnest hope, that 
the Committee would consider the great 
expense which it would probably require 
before this building could be made a resi- 
dence fit for his Majesty. 

Mr. John Wood said, that a Committee, 
which had sat on the subject of the build- 
ings at Windsorand at Buckingham-house, 
had decided that 177,000/. more should 
be advanced for completing the repairs and 
alterations of the former; that sum to be 
advanced in payments of 50,000/. a year, 
until the whole was paid. The sum of 
100,000/. now asked for, was not a pro- 
spective vote, but was for the payment of 
arrears for work already done. When the 
hon. and gallant Member (Colonel Sib- 
thorp) lectured Gentlemen on the Opposi- 
tion side of the House, on economy, he 
ought to put the saddle on the right horse, 
for the expenditure which this vote was to 
make good was incurred under the late 
Administration. He (Mr. Wood) was a 
member of the Committee on this subject 
appointed in 1831; which had now sat 
nearly four months, and had diligently 
employed itself in the examination of the 
accounts, which had been sent in to an 
amount exceeding 100,000/. They had 
called to their assistance, tradesmen who 
gave them information as to the nature 
and value of the work done, and they 
were still engaged upon the same inquiry. 
In the meantime, however, the tradesmen, 
many of whom were in great distress by 
being kept out of the payment of their 
accounts so long, ought not to be allowed 
to starve. It was necessary, therefore, 
that the sum now asked should be given. 
This did not touch the question how far 
the contracts originally entered into for the 
erection of this tasteless and unsightly 
building were provident or otherwise. He 
thought the expenditure was most extras 
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vagant, and it would be recollected that he 
had been the means of putting a stop to 
it, by the bill for which he moved, for the 
better regulation of the land revenues, 
The statement then made as to the vast 
expenditure already incurred on Bucking- 
ham-house, was the means of putting a 
stop to any further outlay. In his opinion, 
too much money had been already ex- 
pended upon that building, and before 
any more should be thrown away, they 
ought to decide to what object that palace 
could well be applied. This, however, 
should not hinder the payment of the ar- 
rears due to the tradesmen and artisans 
who had been employed on it. 
these were reduced to such distress by the 
delay in the payment of their bills, as to 
become insolvent; and one man, who had 
been in respectable circumstances, and 
who had supplied the apparatus for warm- 
ing the palace, was reduced to such dis- 
tress by not being paid, that he actually 
had the bed sold from under him. This 
was a State of things not at all creditable 
to those under whose management these 
expenses had been incurred. He had very 
strong opinions as to some parts of this 
expenditure, and some questions to ask 
respecting it, but the present was not the 
proper time for entering upon them. He 
would wait until the Committee should 
have made its report, and then call the 
attention of the House to the subject. 
This, he repeated, was no argument for 
postponing the payment to the starving 
tradesmen, who should have been paid 
long ago. To show that the Committee 
had not been idle since its appointment, 
he might mention, that bills to the amount 
of 120,000/. had been sent in for furniture 
for Windsor Castle; some of these were 
of so extravagant a nature in their charges, 
that in examining them, there had been a 
reduction on this amount of within a few 
hundreds of 25,0002. This showed that 
their time had been profitably employed. 
Mr. Protheroe was rather surprised at 
the statement of the hon. and gallant 
Officer, that the basement story of Buck- 
ingham-house was under water. ‘The Go- 
vernment had had avery different account 
of it from an eminent architect who had 
lately examined it, and who stated, that 
the building was in a perfectly sound 
state, and that, with very little alteration, 
it might be rendered fit for the residence 
of his Majesty. 
Colonel Trench had not said any thing 
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as to the stability of the building. He 
himself had not visited the building lately, 
but when he did see it, the basement story 
was—he would not say actually under 
water, for that was too strong an expres- 
sion—but it certainly was damp and un- 
wholesome, and the ground floor was also 
damp, though it was then warm weather. 
The gentleman from whom he had his 
information as to its recent condition, had 
seen it ten days ago, and he assured him, 
that the ground floor was damp, and unfit 
to reside in, But it would be easy to put 
that fact beyond all doubt, by a new ex- 
amination of it. When he saw the build- 
ing, the weather was warm, but even then 
it was necessary to have the place kept 
aired by warming stoves fitted up in dif- 
ferent parts of it. The very situation of 
the house was quite sufficient to account 
for its damp condition, There was a 
large lake in front of it, and another in 
the rear; and near it was erected a large 
mound to hide some of the out-offices from 
view, by which a free circulation of air 
was prevented. It was no argument in 
favour of it to say, that the healthy and 
vigorous family of George 3rd had been 
reared in that house. The circumstances 
of its situation were now quite different. 
The proximity of the two great lakes to 
which he had before alluded, though they 
contributed greatly as ornaments, tended 
to make the place damp. He would re- 
mind the Committee, that to make the 
place a palace fit for the residence of the 
Sovereign, it would be necessary to pur- 
chase the buildings in its neighbourhood, 
which could be considered only as nui- 
sances, in such preximity to a royal resi- 
dence. Some of these buildings had been 
already greatly enhanced in value, on the 
probability that it would be necessary to 
purchase them. On the whole, he would 
say, that to fit up Buckingham-palace as 
a residence for the King and Queen, and 
their Court, would require another outlay 
of at least 500,000/.; and even then the 
residence could not be otherwise than 
incommodious. 

Mr. George Robinson wished to know, 
whether the sum now called for would 
cover all arrears; or whether it was only 
asum on account. If it were the latter, 
he should object; for he had seen, on 
other occasions, that sums voted on ac- 
count, had only led to increased expendi- 
ture. He regretted that the tradesmen 
who were thus made creditors of the 
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State, should be driven to such distress 
by the delay in the payment of their bills; 
but were there not some parties who, 
while these tradesmen were in such dis- 
tress, had made large fortunes by having 
a per centage on the whole outlay, on the 
pulling down and altering, as well as the 
original building ? Would it not be better 
to wait until the report of the Committee 
was before the House? On the plan 
suggested by the gallant Officer he would 
not then enter, but he thought it was too 
important to be lost sight of. 

Lord Althorp said, that the 100,000/. 
would cover all the arrears, or very nearly. 
The arrears were, 104, 7041. 3s. 4d., so 
that this sum would nearly cover the 
whole. These arrears consisted chiefly of 
bills due to tradesmen, and very pressing 
representations had been made to the Go- 
vernment as to the great distress to which 
many of these tradesmen had been reduced 
by the delay in their payments. One 
gentleman, a man of great reputation and 
fame as an artist, was reduced to such 
distress by this delay, that he ran the risk 
of being seriously injured if that delay 
were continued much longer. As to what 
should be done with Buckingham-palace, 
that question was at present under the 
consideration of a Committee, and he 
would offer no opinion until that Com- 
mittee should have decided. One gen- 
tleman, an architect of considerable skill, 
and one who was very accurate in his 
estimates, had calculated, that not more 
than 70,000/. would be required to finish 
the palace, and put it in a fit state for 
the residence of the Sovereign; and if 
that estimate were as correct as some 
others which he had secn made by the 
same party, though on a smaller scale, he 
had reason to believe, that the expenditure 
required would not be more than that 
sum. However, before they came to the 
question of further expenditure, it would 
be necessary to decide to what use it might 
be proper to apply the building. The 
sums already sanctioned by Parliament 
for Windsor Castle amounted to 594,0001. 
There had been a further sum sanctioned 
by Parliament last year of 177,0004., 
which made the whole for building and 
repairs 977,0001. in round numbers. 
There was, besides this, a sum of 267,001. 
for furniture, and a further sum of 5,222/. 
9s. 2d., but from this was to be deducted 
the sum of 1,500/. for fees paid to the 
Lord Chamberlain’s office, and to which 
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that office was considered not to be 
entitled. This reduced the sum of 5,2222, 
to about 3,600/. There was another item 
for furniture this year, and for this he was 
responsible. An estimate had been made 
in the first instance of 12,000J, for this 
furniture, but that was considered an ex- 
orbitant amount, and, by opening the 
thing to competition, the estimate was 
reduced to 10,0002.—thus the whole sum 
for furniture amounted to 280,6701. 9s. 2d. 
There was, besides this, an outlay of 
33,5002, for the purchase of land, which 
it was considered desirable to possess, in 
the neighbourhood of the Castle. This 
made the whole sum expended for build- 
ing, repairs, alterations, for furniture, and 
for the purchase of land, 1,084,470/. Of 
this sum, 894,5002. had been already 
applied, leaving a sum of 180,670J. still 
to be applied. The sum for furniture ree 
quired in the present year amounted to 
13,0002., which, added to the 50,0002. 
which it was intended to apply annually 
out of the sum of 177,000/. which Parlia- 
ment had already sanctioned, made the 
expenditure for Windsor Castle this year 
63,0001. Thesum of 100,0002, in addi- 
tion now called for was, as had been 
already stated, for the purpose of paying 
the arrears due to workmen, and was all 
that would be required to cover those 
arrears within the sum of about 4,000J, 
which he had already mentioned, 

Mr. Hume deprecated the unexampled 
haste with which this vote was brought 
forward after the estimates had been laid 
upon the Table. It was only at two 
o'clock that morning that that estimate 
lad been presented ; yet, after so short 
an interval, during which no person could 
be prepared to examine the accounts, they 
were called upon to vote these sums. 
He had objected, on a former occasion to 
the expenditure of 300,000/. for Windsor 
Castle, and 200,0002. for Buckingham- 
palace, until a statement should be laid on 
the Table, showing whether these sums 
would be sufficient to cover the expendi- 
ture for which they were intended. The 
Committee now saw the effect of their not 
having such an account. The late Go- 
vernment had incurred a heavy responsi- 
bility by the manner in which the accounts 
of the expenditure at these palaces had 
been neglected, and they ought to be 
called on to explain their negligence in 
that respect. He should like to call the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to a serious 
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account on this subject, for he considered 
that the late Ministers deserved little less 
than impeachment for their want of care 
in allowing such an extravagant expendi- 
ture of the public money. It was a per- 
fect mockery of that House to call upon it 
to vote such large sums out of the pockets 
of the people, and not to lay before it 
a full and’accurate account of the manner 
in which they were to be applied. It was 
said, that this vote of 100,000/. was ne- 
cessary for the payment of the tradesmen, 
who were in great distress from the delay 
in the settlement of their accounts. He 
admitted they were, and it was a shame 
that they should be, and heonly regretted, 
that every one of them could not come 
upon the late Ministers for the full liquid- 
ation of their demands. What was the 
use of talking of the responsibility of 
Ministers, if it could not be made available 
to prevent such a public inconvenience as 
this? A sum of nearly 900,000/. had 
been already expended upon Windsor 
Castle, and 464,000/. upon Buckingham- 
palace; and they were now called upon 
for 100,000/. of arrears for the latter, and 
for 63,000/. for this year, for Windsor 
Castle. If he made no objection to the 
payment of the arrears, he certainly should 
object to their being paid out of the 
pockets of the people, while Crown lands 
existed which were only a burden upon 
the country, and the sale of part of which 
might easily be made available to cover 
the remaining expenditure for these build- 
ings. Parliament might dispose of those 
lands; or, if that were objected to, let a 
bill be brought in to enable the Chief 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests to 
borrow money on the security of the 
Crown lands, and thus provide a fund for 
the payment of the arrears, and for the 
completion of the buildings—if it were 
necessary that Buckingham-palace should 
be completed. He would not now go into 
many points connected with this expendi- 
ture, because too little time had been 
allowed for examining into it. He thought, 
however, that they should wait until they 
had before them the report of the Com- 
mittee, and that until then they should 
not vote any further sum. The great 
blame of this delay rested in the late 
Government—though he must at the same 
time observe, that the present Govern- 
ment had been long enough in office to 
have called the attention of Parliament to 
this subject before now; but as they had 
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waited so long, they might wait a little 
longer. As to what they should do with 
Buckingham-palace, he would not offer 
an opinion; but he thought it worth while 
to inquire, whether it could be completed 
as a Royal residence without any very 
great additional outlay. He had listened to 
the suggested plan of the hon. and gallant 
Officer (Colonel Trench), and he would 
not say, that it was undeserving of atten- 
tion; but he thought, that having already 
gone so far with the palace, having already 
expended so large a sum of the public 
money upon it, they ought not to give it 
up if it were practicable to make it a fit 
residence for their Majesties. He was 
ready to admit, that the Sovereign of this 
country ought to have a residence suitable 
to his high dignity ; but when he admitted 
this, he must again say, that he would not 
have it paid for out of the pockets of the 
people, but by the sale of those lands 
which belonged to the Crown, and the 
continuance of which in the hands of 
Commissioners only made them a burden 
instead of a benefit to the country. He 
would not urge the subject further at 
present, except again to press upon the 
noble Lord the necessity of deferring these 
votes until they had an opportunity of 
further inquiry, or at least until they had 
before them the report of the Committee. 
He would, therefore, move, that the 
Chairman report progress, and ask leave 
to sit again. 

Mr. Strickland hoped that they were at 
last bringing these accounts to a close. 
He felt no pleasure in looking at Buck- 
ingham Palace. It was nothing but an 
immense pile of buildings: but as they 
had laid out large sums of money on it, 
they were bound to adhere to it. He was 
satisfied that the people of this country 
did not wish to grudge his Majesty a 
suitable Palace, but they were anxious that 
the money spent on it might not be wasted. 
He should, therefore, not oppose the pre- 
sent grant, the more especially as the money 
was due for work done. He agreed with 
the hon. member for Middlesex, that the 
Crown possessions should be either sold 
or mortgaged to supply the sums neces- 
sary for the completion of Royal Palaces. 

Mr. Maberly reminded the House that 
this grant was proposed to defray expenses 
already incurred. He was ready to admit, 
that if the money asked for was to meet 
future expenses, the House would be justi- 
fied in calling for further time before 
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agreeing to the vote. He certainly was 
of opinion that the money had been im- 
properly expended; but that was not the 
question before thesHouse. The only 
question was, whether those parties to 
whom the money was due were to be paid 
or not? The hon. member for Middlesex 
had proposed that the required sum should 
be taken from the funds of the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests. It was of 
very little importance from what fund the 
money was taken, whether from the Woods 
and Forests, or from the Consolidated 
Fund, for all the revenue of the Crown 
lands was public revenue. - 

Mr. Warburton begged the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex to recollect, that the 
great proportion of the present vote would 
go to defray the expenses of works under- 
taken by the late Government, and he did 
not think it just to punish the present Go- 
vernment for the faults of their prede- 
cessors. He thought that the vote ought 
to he allowed to pass without delay, as the 
money was due to a description of men 
who were actually in need of it. He could 
not support his hon. friend’s proposition, to 
raise the required sum from the sale of the 
Crown lands. It would take some time 
before the Crown lands could be sold for 
that purpose, andin the meanwhile, what 
was to become of the tradesmen who stood 
in need of the money which was due to 
them ? 

Mr. Hume said, that the Crown lands 
were not generally productive to the public, 
and he wished to make them available for 
the purposes of this vote. 

Mr. Briscoe concurred in the observa- 
tions which had fallen from the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex, and thought that the 
present vote ought to be postponed until 
the Select Committee appointed to inquire 
on the subject of Buckingham Palace 
made their report. He had given his 
vote in favour of Reform, and he felt 
bound to support that vote by advocating 
economy and retrenchment. 

Mr. Wilkswas not disposed, at the present 
moment, to blame either the present or the 
late Government for their conduct with re- 
spect to the Royal Palaces; but he did 
think that Ministers had been guilty of 
precipitation in bringing forward the vote 
before the House. He agreed with the 
hon. member for Middlesex in thinking 
that the grant ought to be postponed until 
the Select Committee made their Report. 
He understood thattheCommittee had made 
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a Special Report, recommending that the 
debts already incurred should be dis- 
charged. He was not before aware of that - 
fact. He had not seen the Report, and 
was sure that it was not printed. He still 
thought that the vote should be deferred, 
and time allowed for the consideration of 
that Report. 

Mr. Spring Rice thought, that it could 
not be fairly said, that the House was taken 
by surprise with respect to this vote. Hon. 
Members were aware that a Committee 
had been some time sitting to examine the 
accounts connected with the Royal Palaces. 
It was true that the Committee had not 
made a full Report on the subject, but they 
had made a Special Report with respect 
tothe debts already incurred, and recom- 
mended the House to discharge them. 
The present vote, therefore, was supported 
by the recommendation of the Select Com- 
mittee appointed by the House. The hon. 
member for Middlesex had proposed the 
postponement of the grant; but to that 
proposition he could not consent, for the 
circumstances of the case were such as to 
make it a matter of great importance that 
the money should be voted with as little 
delay as possible. He would state the case 
of one tradesman, who had claims on the 
Treasury for work performed in Bucking- 
bam Palace, in order that the House 
might see the necessity of immediately 
passing the present vote. The individual 
in question had invented a plan of heating 
houses, and had been employed to apply it 
to Buckingham Palace. This he had done 
at his own expense, and had, up to the pre- 
sent time, kept the Palace in a proper state 
of warmth, and might be said to have con- 
tributed thereby to the preservation of the 
Palace. His resources were, however, at 
last drained, and he came to the Treasury 
with the last remains of his property in 
pawnbrokers’ duplicates. The Treasury 
had it not in their power to grant him the 
relief he asked for—the payment of the 
money due to him — because no vote had 
passed that House; but the unfortunate 
man received 1002. in charity from the 
Royal purse, in order to keep him from 
starving. From this statement he thought 
that the House would see the expediency 
of passing the vote with the least possible 
delay, and of not deferring it until after an 
investigation of the revenue arising from 
Crown property. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham supported the pro- 
posal of the hon, member for Middlesex; 
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In his opinion, too much had been spent, 
and the Government were bound to show 
good reasons for demanding so large a 
grant. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson would not now 
enter into the question whether the money 
which had been spent on Buckingham 
Palace had been improperly and extrava- 
gantly expended, but there was a great 
difference between a debt already con- 
tracted and a proposition for fresh expen- 
diture. He should give his vote for the 
payment of these tradesmen, because he 
believed their demands to be just, and be- 
cause he felt also that the Government 
could and should be legally compelled to 
pay them, as they had been incurred by 
accredited agents of Government. 

Mr. Hunt was of opinion, that those who 
contracted the debt ought to pay it. The 
whole expenditure upon Buckingham- 
house had heen extravagantly wasteful and 
profligate from beginning toend. It had 
been well described as a mixture of mud 
and magnificence, and was another proof 
of the bad taste of those who selected sites 
for Palaces, and the buildings they erected 
were worthy of their situations. 

Mr. John Martin said, that he would 
not only vote for the sum now required, 
but for any further sum which might be 
necessary to complete the Palace, for he 
thought that it would be a profligate waste 
of the public money to leave the building 
uncompleted after so much money had 
already been expended upon it. He 
would take this opportunity of calling the 
attention of Ministers to another subject 
of some importance. He understood that 
a piece of ground contiguous to Somerset- 
house was set apart as a site for the con- 
struction of the King’s College, on the 
express understanding that the building 
should be made to form the eastern wing 
of Somerset-house, which had never yet 
been completed. The College was now 
finished, but instead of being built in uni- 
formity with the edifice which it was in- 
tended to complete, it bore not the slightest 
resemblance to it. He wished to know 
how this happened. Some explanation 
was due on the subject. 

Mr. Francis Baring said, that he could 
satisfy the hon. Member upon the subject 
to which he hadalluded. The Trustees of 
the College had entered into an agreement 
with Government, that the building should 
be erected in such a manner as to form the 
eastern wing of Somerset-house, and thus 
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complete that edifice. Government had 
obtained security for the fulfilment of the 
contract. The wing was to be completed 
within five years. Government had em- 
ployed a surveyor to ascertain whether it 
was practicable to complete the building 
according to the proposed plan, and he 
had reported in the aftirmative. 

Mr, Cutiar Fergusson said, that he had 
seen the College from the river, and was of 
opinion that it was built in such a manner 
as to render it utterly impossible to com- 
plete the eastern wing, unless part of the 
College should be pulled down. 

Mr. Goulburn assured the hon. member 
for Kirkcudbright, that ample space was 
left to allow of the eastern wing being 
completed in conformity with the rest of 
the building. 

Colonel Sibthorp opposed the grant, 
and complained that the House had been 
taken by surprise when it was proposed, 
He hoped the hon. member for Middlesex 
would press his Amendment. 

Mr. James felt for the tradesmen who 
were said to be suffering, but when it was 
asserted that they could not be paid without 
the authority of Parliament, he would an- 
swer, that the debts ought not to have been 
incurred without the sanction of the House: 
and he agreed with the hon. member for 
Preston, that those who authorized the 
work should be made to pay for it. The 
House was no protection against a wasteful 
expenditure of the public money, if Minis- 
ters could expend such sums without its 
authority. 

Mr. Edward Ellice begged to be per- 
mitted to explain why this vote had been 
laid on the Table, before the final Report 
of the Committee had been made. The 
subjects to be inquired ,into were various 
and difficult, aud although the Committee 
had been very assiduous in inquiring into 
them, they were still unable to come to a 
conclusion, and as they found it necessary 
to adjourn for fourteen days, the Chairman 
recommended that 100,0002. should be 
applied in the mean time to the payment 
of distressed tradesmen. 

Mr. Hume said, that since he had made 
his preceding observations, a paper had 
been handed to him, which purported to be 
the first Report of the Committee on the 

Loyal Palaces, but he did not observe any 
recommendation of one sum of 10,0001. 
which was included in the vote now before 
the House. He wished, therefore, to know 
how that sum came to be charged. He 
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begged it to be understood that he wished | 
the tradesmen should be paid, but the sum | 
necessary for that purpose should be taken | 
from the Crown lands, and not from the | 
Consolidated Fund, 
Lord Althorp said, the 10,000/. to. 
which his hon. friend objected, was in- | 
tended to pay for furniture forSt.George’s- 
hall, Windsor, and he applied for it on his | 
own responsibility. | 
Mr. Hume said, he would take his noble | 
friend’s word as a private man for the pay- | 
ment of any sum, but as Chancellor of the | 
Exchequer he could not trust him. The 
House ought to be told how this 10,000/. | 
was to be expended; they had heard of 
chairs which cost 1002. or 200/. each; | 
these were out of character for a hall, even | 
allowing that hall was part of a Royal 
Palace: good substantial oak chairs were | 
alone required. 
Lord Althorp said,perhaps hishon.friend | 
was perfectly justified in placing no confi- | 
dence in the Chancellor of the Exchequer, | 
but as to his remarks about the furniture, | 
he resembled another hon. friend of his, | 
an antiquary, who thought there should | 
be loop-holes in the Palace instead of win- | 
dows, as it was called a castle. As the. 
loop holes had given way to windows, so_ 


‘ he hoped the oak chairs might be sup- | 


é 


planted with something more according | 
with the taste and comfort of the present | 
times. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, he must pro- | 
test against the doctrine which had been | 
advanced in the course of the debate, that | 
the Crown lands were to be liable for , 
debts contracted in the manner these had | 
been contracted. It had been intimated, 
on one or two occasions, that one of the 
first measures of a Reformed Parliament 
would be, to sell the Crown Lands and 
apply the produce to the liquidation of | 
the National Debt: in short, that so soon 
as the people alone were represented, they | 
would take the hereditary revenue of the | 
Crown to themselves, The King had as 
good a title to these lands as any private 
gentleman had to his estates. *Whoever, , 
therefore, struck the first blow at the he- 
reditary revenues of the Crownwould lessen 
the security of private property. 

Mr. James was obliged to the hon, and 
learned Gentleman for his information ; | 
but he, at the same time, believed, that | 
when the Civil List was voted at the com- | 
mencement of a new reign, the Crown 
lands became public property, 
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Sir Edward Sugden assured the hon- 
Gentleman he had taken a wrong view of 
the case. The hereditary revenues were 
only given to the public for the life of the 
Sovereign. So soon as the Civil List ex- 
pired with the demise of the Crown, the 
Crown lands became again the property 
of the successor, until a new bargain was 
made. Whoever attempted wholly to 
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| alienate these revenues, would be guilty 


of a revolutionary act. 

Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey said, if it 
was indeed a revolutionary act to dispose 
of the Crown property for the public 
benefit, the House had frequently been 
guilty of such acts; for large estates be- 
longing to the Crown had been disposed 
of, and the purchase money brought into 
the common coffers of the State. The 
question of Crown property, however, and 


| the manner in which its revenues ought 


to be applied, was of too much importance 
to be entered into on an incidental dis- 
cussion, 

Mr. Goulburn agreed with the hon. 
Gentleman, that this was not the proper 
time to enter into such a discussion; but, 
at the same time, he must enter his pro- 
test against the doctrine, that the heredi- 
tary revenues of the Crown were nothing 
more than public property, to be dealt 
with as the House might determine. At 
the proper opportunity, he should be pre- 
pared to show, that such a doctrine was 
wholly at variance with the principles of 
the Constitution. 

Mr.Hume remained decidedly of opinion 
that this grant was improper, and ought 
not to be made until the Committee had 
made their final report. He should, there- 
fore, persist in bis Amendment, that the 
Chairman do report progress and ask 
leave to sit again. 

The Committeedivided upon this Amend- 
ment :—Ayes 12; Noes 110—Majority 98. 


List of the Ayes, 


Rider, T. 
Sibthorp, Colonel 
Torrens, Colonel 
Walker, J. 


Blamire, T. 
Briscoe, J. I. 
Dick, Q. 
Hunt, H. 


James, W. Wilks, J. 
Paget, T. TELLER, 
Pelham, J. Cresset Iiume, J. 


Original Question put and carried. 
Question put, that the Chairman report 
progress, and ask leave to sit again. 

Mr. Hume complained of the conduct 
of the Chairman, and observed, that he 
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must say, that it was not fair to his hon. 
friend, the member for Carlisle, who in- 
tended to take the sense of the House 
upon his Amendment, after the first had 
been disposed of—that the question should 
be put so hastily, and in so low a tone of 
voice, when the House was in such con- 
fusion after the division, that it could not 
not be heard. 

Mr. Bernal (the Chairman) said, that 
since he had had the honour to fill that 
Chair—and he considered it a high honour 
—he had endeavoured, on every occasion, 
to discharge his duty to the best of his 
ability. He had been as desirous to do 
so on the present occasion as on any 
other; and he was not aware, that any- 
thing he had done had, in the least 
degree, entitled the hon. Member to make 
the observation which imputed to him the 
having acted with unfairness towards an- 
other hon. Member. Having said this, he 
should now do no.more than throw him- 
self upon the judgment of the Committee. 

Mr. Hume said, that it was fit every 
Member should hear a question when it 
was put; and he declared that he had not 
heard the question of the amendment of 
his hon. friend put to the Committee. 

Mr. James was quite ready to say, that 
he considered the hon. Member (Mr. 
Bernal) to be generally the best Chairman 
(of course he did not include the Speaker) 
that that House had had since he had 
been a Member of it, and that was, with 
some intermission, since 1820; but on 
this occasion, he was bound to say, that he 
did not hear the question put. He did 
not mean to say that the question was not 
put, but he did not hear it. It might 
have been put when the Members were 
crossing to their places, and he did not 
hear it in the confusion. 

Lord Althorp said, that the question 
had been regularly put, and that there was 
no ground whatever for such an observa- 
tion as that made by the hon. member for 
Middlesex. 

Mr. George Robinson did not think 
that there had been more haste than usual 
on this occasion; on the contrary, he 
thought the question had been put with 
perfect deliberation ; and if hon. Gentle- 
men would not return in time to their 
places, they must take the consequences 
of their own fault. 

On the Question, that the Chairman 
ask leave to sit again, 

Colonel Zrench wished to put a ques- 
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tion to the noble Lord opposite respecting 
a building which this morning had a no- 
tice put upon it, stating that it was to be 
sold, but from which that notice had 
subsequently been removed—he alluded 


"| to the old stables near Charing Cross. He 


understood that it was in contemplation 
to take them away altogether, in order to 
complete the projected improvements there 
by the erection of another building upon 
their site. Now, such a building would be 
most expensive; and he begged to repeat 
an opinion he had expressed both to the 
former and the present Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Woods and Forests, that 
that large expense was unnecessary; and 
that, by proper alterations, and for a couple 
of thousand pounds, the buildings there 
might be made handsome ornaments of 
the place. At one time, it was understood 
that agallery was to be formed there ; but to 
whatever purpose the building was intended 
to be applied,he must say, that he believed 
it unnecessary to pull it down. He wished 
to ask whether it was intended to pull down 
these stables ? 
No answer given. 
House resumed. 


SuGar RerininG Act.] Mr. Poulett 
Thomson moved, that the Report of the 
Committee on this Act be now received. 

Mr. Burge rose for the purpose of 
making the motion of which he had given 
notice. After pointing out the importance 
of the West-India colonies, the hon. 
Member said, that his present Majesty 
had lived among these colonists long 
enough to become acquainted with their 
character, and to make himself informed 
of what their interests required. His Ma- 
jesty had been so fully impressed with the 
injustice of the policy exercised towards 
the West Indies, that, previous to his ac- 
cession to the Throne, he had taken every 
opportunity of advocating the claims of 
the West-Indians to more equitable treat- 
ment from the Legislature. He thought, 
therefore, that the accession of such a 
Prince to the Throneought to have beenthe 
era of the commencement of a better system 
of policy towards the West Indies. He 
now claimed an inquiry into the enact- 
ments of this Bill, on the ground that 
such an inquiry was imperiously demanded, 
both by the interests of the British West- 
India colonists, and by the many times 
professed adherence to that policy with 
regard to the slave-trade which the British 
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Legislature had pledged itself to. It 
might not, perhaps, be unimportant that 
the House should recollect the line of 
policy adopted with respect to the aboli- 
tion of the slave-trade; because, if this 
measure was considered in reference to 
its probable effect on that trade, it would 
be found in direct contravention of the 
policy hitherto pursued upon that subject. 
In 1807, the British Legislature abolished 
the slave-trade among its own subjects, 
and in its own possessions, and it had 
since endeavoured, by particular enact- 
ments, to prevent any of its subjects, either 
directly or indirectly, from participating in 
that trade with the subjects of other coun- 
tries. Unfortunately, the state of Europe 
at that time was such as to prevent any 
other steps being taken for the purpose of 
effecting a total abolition of a trade so 
repulsive to every feeling of humanity. 
However, on the restoration of the peace, 
the Government of this country applied to 
all the Courts of Europe to lend their aid 
to abolish, in their possessions, a trade 
prohibited in our own dominions. The 
first act on the part of the Government 
was, to interpose in the strongest manner 
with France, Portugal, and Spain, the 
three great slave-trading Powers, and also 
with the other States of Europe, the object 
being, with respect to the former Powers, 
to obtain from them an immediate aboli- 
tion of the slave-trade in their possessions, 
and, with respect to the other Powers, to 
induce them to discourage the trade, by 
excluding from their territories the produce 
of such colonies as were known to carry 
on the slave-trade. At the Congresses of 
Verona and Vienna, the English Minister 
endeavoured to make such stipulations 
with respect to the slave-trade, as were 
considered by the Cabinet at home most 
likely to tend to its total abolition. Sub- 
sequently, in consequence of the exertions 
of the British Government, Russia, Austria, 
Prussia, and Sweden, joined in a declara- 
tion to adopt such measures as should im- 
mediately tend to the destruction of the 
trade; and in 1821 as well as in 1822, 
this and the other House of Parliament 
expressed, in Addresses to his Majesty, 
the most earnest desire, that effectual and 
decisive measures should be adopted to 
put an end to this odious traffic. Not 
merely the municipal law of the country 
was against the slave-trade, but the solemn 
declaration of the Allied Powers of Europe, 
and the solemn language of both Houses 
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of the British Parliament, approved of 
the adoption of such measures as should 
lead to the immediate abolition of this 
traffic. England had made large sacrifices 
for the purpose of putting down slavery. 
Money had been paid to different Powers 
for the purpose of obtaining such guaran- 
tees as it was supposed would accelerate the 
period when this trade should be totally 
abolished. Had England succeeded in 
this great object? Far from it; and it was 
a remarkable fact, that since the year 
1815, the foreign slave-trade had been car- 
ried on to an infinitely greater extent than 
at any preceding period. It appeared by 
papers laid before the House, that between 
the 23rd of August, 1826, and the 23rd 
of November following, no less than eleven 
French vessels were captured, having on 
board several thousand slaves; and the 
officer who made these captures, stated, 
that at least three-fourths of the slave- 
trade was carried on by the French. 
It appeared by these documents, that, 
in November, 1828, a vast number of 
negroes were landed in the Island of 
Guadaloupe, and publicly sold as slaves. 
With respect to the Brazils and the Ha- 
vannah, it appeared that, between the 
years 1815 and 1829, upwards of 600,000 
slaves had been imported into those coun- 
tries; and in that immense number all, in 
fact,were not comprised who were originally 
taken from their native country; because 
the mortality on the passage was absolutely 
appalling. It appeared, also, that between 
July, 1829, and July, 1830, no fewer 
than 80,000 negroes were imported into 
South America; and that of this number 
5,620 died in a very short time. It was 
quite evident that the foreign slave-trade 
had increased. It appeared from the 
despatch of one of the Commissioners of 
the Mixed Commission, dated Ist July, 
1830, that during the year 1829, forty- 
five slave vessels visited the coast of 
Africa; but he described the great mor- 
tality on board the slave-ships as being 
lessened. In another despatch of the 
same officer, dated 10th May, 1830, 
he represented that the Spanish authori- 
ties in Cuba, offered to throw all the 
obstacles in their power to prevent the 
detection of this traffic; but he said, he 
anticipated a considerable decrease in the 
slave-trade from the fall in the price of 
colonial produce. The opinion of this 
officer then was, and he wished to impress 
that on the minds of his Majesty’s Mi- 
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nisters, that they could not more effectu- 
ally contribute to decrease this trade than 
by discouraging foreign colonial produce, 
and, in consequence of the decrease in the 
price and value of colonial produce, he 
anticipated, that in a similar degree a 
decrease would take place in the slave- 
trade. His Majesty’s Ministers were dis- 
posed, by this measure, to attach a value 
to colonial produce—to hold out an induce- 
ment to the importation of that produce— 
to give an additional encouragement to 
the growers—to extend the cultivation of 
it: the consequence of this proceeding 
would be, to keep up that horrible and 
cruel trade, which would be destroyed, in 
the opinion of this Commissioner, if the 
value of colonial produce were decreased. 
This was certainly the opinion of one who 
was looking to the whole of this subject, 
and who was effectually applying himself 
to the means by which so desirable an 
object as that they had in view could be 
effected. There was with respect to France, 
a statement to the effect that eleven slave 
vessels entered the port of Martinique 
during the winter of 1829 and the early 
part of the year 1830; and it was believed, 
from the number of dead bodies found in 
the river, that the actual number taken 
from the coast of Africa greatly exceeded 
that which arrived in the port. A most 
decided opinion was expressed by those 
who were superintending the enforcement 
of the provisions which the government 
of France had adopted—that the trade 
was still carried on and was still increasing, 
and that there were vessels fitted out, not 
merely from the French colonies, not 
merely from the Brazils, in which the 
subjects of France had a direct interest— 
but vessels were, in fact, fitted out from 
Portugal for that purpose. If this trade 
really had increased, it was necessary to in- 
quire what its effect had been upon the 
produce of these colonies, and it would be 
found that the increase had corresponded 
to the increase in the number of labourers 
employed; and it had been also commen- 
surate with the extraordinary advantages 
which the foreign colonist must neces- 
sarily have over the British colonist. It 
appeared by the work of a gentleman 
holding an ofticial situation at Sierra 
Leone, that the price at which an African 
could be bought or sold did not exceed 41.; 
and it appeared from some of the parlia- 
mentary papers, that even some of these 
Africans, who had been liberated at Sierra 
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Leone, who had themselves been released 
from the dreadful slavery to which they 
were destined, had actually been found 
assisting the slave-traders to put their 
fellow-subjects, their fellow-countrymen, 
into that very situation from which the 

had been themselves so recently relieved 
Allowing for any expense which the 
colonist might incur in conveying these 
Africans to their place of destination— 
allowing for losses—it had been ascertain- 
ed that the utmost cost of placing these 
Africans in a state of labour did not ex- 
ceed 35/. each. In British colonies where 
free-labourers were employed, they could 
not be placed in a situation to labour at a 
less cost than from 751. to 80/. each. In 
this case, again, the foreign colonist, by 
means of the continuance of this trade 
was enabled to acquire labour at a price, 
much less than one-half of the cost in- 
curred by the British colonist. The effect 
of this circumstance, of course, must be, 
that the foreign colonist, by carrying on a 
trade which was abhorred and contemned 
by the British and other nations, was 
enabled to raise his produce, and to bring 
that produce to market, at a price very much 
below that which the British colonist must 
necessarily incur. Here was the foreign 
slave-trade operating directly, so as to give 
to the person who carried it on a decided 
advantage over those who faithfully and 
honestly observed the law, and resolutely 
abstained from slave-trading. In addition 
to this direct advantage granted to the 
foreign colonist over the British, it was 
proposed not merely to leave him at 
liberty to find out the best possible market 
he could in any part of the world, but to 
give him the peculiar advantage of having 
the British market to resort to with his 
commodity. He could not bring himself 
to understand how it was possible for any 
casuistry—for any species of reasoning— 
to prove the truth of the assertion, that it 
was not an advantage to the foreign colo- 
nist to have an opportunity of bringing 
his produce to the English market Would 
he resort to this market at all if it were 
not his interest soto do? Did he come 
here for the mere purpose of amusement ? 
It had been said, in two or three years im- 
mediately after the passing of this measure, 
there had been no considerable increase in 
the importation of sugar from the Brazils 
and from Cuba. When this measure was 
passed in 1828, it was passed at a period 
when the whole of the produce of these 
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colonies was on its way to Europe ; in 
point of fact, the greater part of it had 
arrived when the Act was passed merely 
for a-year. It was not very probable that 
in the succeeding year 1829, when all 
parties were in a state of uncertainty 
whether the Act would continue, that 
such speculations should take place ; but 
what took place in the year 1830, and 
in the early part of 1831, when it began 
to be known how this measure must 
operate tothe advantage of the refiners, and 
how materially it must affect the consump- 
tion and sale in the British market of the 
produce of the British colonist? Although 
in the year 1830, only 5,000 chests of this 
sugar were imported into the port of London, 
yet, in the first six months of the year 
1831, upwards of 8,000 were imported ; 
there was no question as to that fact, and 
the inference from that fact was this—that 
the foreign colonist had found it to be his 
interest to bring his produce to this market; 
he had brought it, therefore, in increased 
quantities, and as soon as it had come 
over here, it had been ascertained how it 
might be turned to the advantage of the 
refiner, to the direct prejudice of the 


British colonist. It had been said, that if 


this produce were not brought over for the 
purpose of being refined in the London 
or Liverpool market, it would be taken to 
some other port on the Continent, there to 
be refined; and, in that respect, therefore, 
that we should not contribute to discourage 
the increased competition of the slave- 
trading colonies, or their increased produc- 
tion of sugar. In the first place the foreign 
colonist would not find in any other market 
the same advantages for carrying his pro- 
duce there as he would for bringing it to 
‘he market of England; but allowing 
that it were otherwise, and that the foreign 
colonist would carry to a foreign market 
just as large a quantity of sugar as he now 
introduced into the British market, on 
what principle could they justify this 
measure, if it related to the encouragement 
of the foreign stave-trade—on what prin- 
ciple could they justify it consistently with 
the view which they professed to take of 
that trade? He recollected being under 
that gallery many years ago, as much in- 
terested as any man could by possibility 
be in the result of the debates which then 
took place on the policy of the slave-trade 
—and hearing an argument which was very 
strongly pressed by those who opposed the 
abolition of the trade, namely, that if this 
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country did abolish the slave-trade, still 
it would be carried on, the moment a 
Bill for its abolition were passed, by 
foreign countries, even to a greater ex- 
tent than it was then, as that Act would 
give to foreign countries possessing colo- 
nies a monopoly of that trade, and mo- 
tives for extending it; but the answer 
given to that argument was—and he re- 
collected it was especially advanced by 
the noble Lord now at the head of his 
Majesty’s Government — “ this House 
considers that trade to be a crime; will 
you continue the perpetration of that 
crime because it is possible that, though 
you relinquish its continuance, the trade 
may be carried on by other Powers? Is 
it less a crime on the part of this country 
to continue that trade, because, by possi- 
bility, though it may be abandoned by 
this country, it may be carried on b 

other States’ So he would say, if this 
was the means of encouraging the slave- 
trade, ought they to afford these means? 
Ought they, in spite of their own princi- 
ples, to give support to the slave-trade of 
other States? Ought they to encourage 
that trade, because, by possibility, if they 
did not, other States would? It would 
be a complete and entire contradiction of 
the very first principles of morality to en- 
tertain, for one moment, the idea that it 
was any justification to this country to 
continue to encourage this slave-trade, 
because, if it did not, other countries 
would, by means of employing this pro- 
duce, afford thatencouragement. He could 
not understand how such an argument 
could, for one moment, obtain the sanc- 
tion of those who looked to the effect of 
this measure, which would be the intro- 
duction of foreign produce into this coun- 
try for the purpose of refinement, and the 
direct encouragement which it afforded to 
the foreign colonist to extend his produc- 
tion. He had heard it said, that this 
measure was adopted without much oppo- 
sition on the part of those who were inti- 
mately connected with West-India pro- 
perty, but it ought to be borne in recollec- 
tion, that the measure itself was only an 
experiment, and that all parties interested 
were in a state of uncertainty as to the 
mode in which it would operate. That 
the most palpable and gross mistakes had 
been made with respect to the nature of 
this measure, was evident from what was 
said by the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, when he proposed to continue the in- 
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troduction of foreign sugar intothe refine- 
ries here, knowing, as he did, the conse- 
quences, which had arisen from the Act as 
it was originally passed. It certainly was 
not a perfect measure, nor was it intended 
to be permanent. It was regarded merely 
as an experiment, and circumstances had 
not then occurred which could enablé 
the parties interested to judge of its oper- 
ation until it had been tried, and this was 
the reason which induced them to con- 
sent to the Act passing at all. But it had 
been further said, that those who were in- 
terested in the sugar refineries had been 
induced to believe, that this Act would 
be continued, and that no representation 
had been made on the part of the West- 
Indians until a very late period. Such 
a statement as that could not have ob- 
tained the sanction of the right hon. the 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade, be- 
cause it must be in his recollection, that 
so long ago as the 13th January in this 
year, a deputation of merchants from Li- 
verpool pointed out the mischievous ten- 
dency of this measure, and remonstrated 
against its continuance. His Majesty’s 
Government were also distinctly put in 
possession of the grounds of the opposi- 
tion which was offered to the continuance 
of this measure, on the part of those who 
were materially interested in it: nay, fur- 
ther, the West-India Board laid before 
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his Majesty’s Government a series of 


papers and statements, all of which clearly 
demonstrated that they considered this 
measure as operating most injuriously on 
their interests; and it would be impossi- 
ble for any Ministry to doubt that there 
was an intention to resist the continuance 
of this Act on the part of these indivi- 
duals. It was quite impossible, too, that 
the refiners could be in any degree of 
doubt as to the opposition which would 
be offered to this measure. They were 
aware of the representations which had 
been made against it—they knew, too, 
the way in which the measure was com- 
plained of—they knew that it worked in a 
way that injured the British market very 


considerably, and that it had the effect of 


bringing foreign produce into competition 
with British produce, to the great detri- 
ment of the British colonist. They had 


not been deriving the profits which they 
acknowledged they had received, without 
being perfectly well aware that these pro- 
fits were obtained at the expense of the 
British colonist, and at the expense of in- 
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creasing the profits of these slave-trading 
colonies; and by means of those expe- 
dients which were perfectly well known, 
they were actually exporting, not as they 
were bound to do by law, the actual 
sugar which they had entered for the pur- 
pose of refinement, but another descrip- 
tion of sugar; and the effect of this pro- 
ceeding had been, in fact, to bring this 
foreign sugar into competition with our 
own. The right hon., the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, noticed the 
observation which he had just made as 
‘to the manner in which this sugar had 
been introduced into the British market, 
and brought into competition with the 
produce of our own colonies; but if he 
doubted the fact, let him grant the in- 
quiry asked for, and it would be proved, 
beyond the possibility of doubt, that for 
every 800 tons of foreign sugar imported 
into this country for the purpose of re- 
fining, 100 tons would be brought into 
the British market, and would come into 
direct competition with the produce of 
our own colonies. That fact rested upon 
good authority—on the testimony of a 
merchant of considerable eminence in Li- 
verpool, whose statement the hon. mem- 
ber for Liverpool would not be disposed to 
controvert. This testimony was infinitely 
better than that which the hon. Member 
had received from another person, one of 
his constituents, and who was a great sugar 
refiner in Liverpool. It was to be feared, 
from the manner in which the hon. Gen- 
tleman had given his statement the other 
night, that that individual whom he quot- 
ed as an authority, must have succeeded 
in conveying to his mind a very different 
impression as to the effect of the sugar- 
refining measure than that which coulg¢ 
fairly be derived from a just and accurate 
consideration of all the circumstances. 
After all he and others had clearly stated, 
he thought it impossible that the right 
hon. Gentleman, and his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would take upon themselves the 
immense responsibility of deciding upon 
those facts without meeting them in a 
course of inquiry. He was quite satisfied, 
that the right hon. Gentleman felt the 
responsibility which attached to the Go- 
vernment in deciding upon measures of 
this description, which were represented, 
by those who had turned their atten- 
tion to the subject with all the care and 
all the attention which belonged to the 





great interests they had at stake, as pre- 
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judicial. | His Majesty’s Ministers would 
hardly assume to themselves the responsi- 
bility of relying on the representations 
they had received from the refiners of 
Liverpool, in opposition to those who Re- 
presented the West-Indian interest; and 
would hardly undertake to say, that 
the latter were mistaken in their views. 
Would they listen to the only persons 
who could give a correct opinion to his 
Majesty’s Government, or would they 
trust to the refiners, who had a direct in- 
terest of course in introducing this foreign 
sugar into the refineries, in order that they 
might continue to make those very large 
profits, which they could not receive if 
some restriction were imposed in this re- 
spect? He made that assertion upon 
the supposition that there was a certain 
period in the state of the market when 
they were at a loss for a sufficient quan- 
tity of sugar to work the refineries. But 
this supposition was not founded in fact, 
and the only ground on which the refiners 
could ask for the adoption of this mea- 
sure was, the greater facility which it 
would afford them of bringing into the 
market a large quantity of foreign sugar, 
to compete, in fact, with the British pro- 
duce. It was said, that the injury which 
would ensue with reference to the supposed 
quantities which would be imported, must 
be very slight indeed. Nothing would 
better tend to shew the erroneous impres- 
sion which had been formed as to the 
quantity of sugar imported, than the cir- 
cumstances which occurred with respect 
to another description of sugar. The late 
Mr. Huskisson judged that there never 
could be more foreign sugar introduced into 
this country than about 10,000 or 12,000 
touy. But, whenever a particular species 
of foreign sugar favourable to the refiners, 
or at least affording them greater facili- 
ties, was introduced, the business of re- 
fining, and consequently the importation 
of sugar, would be increased to an enor- 
mous degree. Those had been precisely 
the consequences which had ensued, and 
which the admission of this sugar would 
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be most unjustifiable to add to their bur- 
thens, which were already too numerous ; 
and yet, when Ministers were told that they 
were about to adopt a measure the effect of 
which would be to increase these burthens, 
and to inflict additional injuries upon the 
colonies, they still persisted ; and when 
asked to stop for a moment, until they 
had made inquiry, they said—*‘ No: weare 
aware of all these reasons, but we will not 
listen to the representations you make; 
we will believe, that the representations 
we have received must be, in every re- 
spect, perfectly true, and we will pass this 
measure; and, although it may cause 
your ruin, we will not spare you.” Was 
this the policy which any Government 
should pursue towards an interest like 
our colonial possessions — an_ interest 
which all must admit to be daily 
suffering under the deepest distress — 
an interest towards which every spe- 
cies of sympathy was professed? Were 
the colonies of no value? Had they 
never been of any value? Was it the 
country’s wish, or was it their will, to 
maintain them? Because, if it were, cer- 
tainly these were interests which called upon 
them to inquire—whether it was possible 
for them to be maintained—whether it 
was within the reach of those colonies to 
maintain their connexion with England 
for any useful purposes—whether, in fact, 
their distress was of such a nature as to in- 
volve them in complete and utter ruin? 
If such was the situation in which the 

would be placed, it surely could not be the 
part of a Ministry professing to consult 
the interests of all classes of his Majesty’s 
subjects, and to protect the great re- 
sources of this empire, and to take care 
that they should be maintained for the 
general welfare of the empire—it could 
not be consistent with views of that kind, 
that his Majesty’s Government should re- 
fuse an inquiry, which would put this House 
and the country in possession of those facts 
which were boldly and confidently asserted 
on the one side, and which were met on 
the other side by statements, which, in his 





bring home to all those who now flattered | 
themselves that there would not be a very | 
considerably increased quantity of foreign | 
sugar imported if this measure were pass- 
ed. It was impossible to look at the pre- 
sent situation in which our colonies were | 
placed—no diminution having taken place 
in the burthens imposed upon them during 
the late war—without seeing, that it would . 
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Opinion, carried no weight whatever with 
them. He could not hear the refiners 
representing the distresses of the West- 
Indian colonies as having been caused 
by themselves, without being very much 
surprised ; and he hoped that no one of 
his Majesty’s Ministers could have sanc- 
tioned such a letter as that which had 
been addressed to the noble Lord oppo- 
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site, because a statement of grosser false- 
hood—of grosser injustice towards the 
West-India merchants of this kingdom, 
had never issued from the pen of any 
human being. It set out, indeed, with an 
assertion which was utterly false. An 
assertion was made, with respect to the 
small rate of freight charged by the West- 
India merchants compared with that which 
was charged by anyother persons. Why, so 
far from this freight being fixed by the mer- 
chants resident in London, it was actually 
fixed in the colony. Every year when 
the shipping of produce took place, meet- 
ings of the planters were held for the pur- 
pose of declaring the rate of freights for the 
ensuing year. The freights were, therefore, 
at the disposal of the planters themselves, 
and they were, no doubt, guided by 
a feeling of fairness and justice towards 
all parties. It was said, that an unjust 
oppression took place on the part of the 
British merchants towards the planters, 
and that it was impossible but that the 
planters had sustained some injury in con- 
sequence of this feeling. The fact was 
perfectly well known, that owing to the 
enormous burthens of taxation to which 
colonial produce was subject, and owing 
also to estates being encumbered with 
mortgages, annuities, and various other 
descriptions of charge, added to the ex- 
pense of cultivation, that frequently the 
Jand yielded nothing in the way of 
profit to the West-India planter, en- 
abling him to send out the necessary 
supplies What was the course the 
merchant pursued under these circum- 
stances? It ought to be stated for the 
honour and credit of the merchant of 
England, that for many years he had, 
upon his own good credit, and upon the 
remote prospect of the estate ultimately 
paying him, sent out to an enormous ex- 
tent, every necessary supply and clothing 
for the labourers. That gentleman, who- 
ever he might be, who had addressed a let- 
ter to the noble Lord, which had been 
put into the hands of every hon. Mem- 
ber, had grossly and malevolently, libel- 
led the character of the West-India mer- 
chants. He had had, in the course of 


the exercise of his profession, opportuni- 
ties of seeing a great deal of the accounts 
and matters of business of the West-India 
merchants, and he was convinced no class 
of persons could put themselves more 
fairly forward to bear their proportion of 
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great colonial interests, than that body of 
men. He would mention to the House 
one fact which occurred with respect to 
the recent failure of a house, at the 
head of which was a gentleman of great 
respectability, who maintained a high 
character, who was long a Member of this 
House, and against whom he never heard 
one syllable breathed which could have 
the effect of injuring his reputation in the 
most remote degree. At the failure of the 
firm to which he alluded, after allowing for 
some debts which had been contracted, 
and which remained unpaid, there remain. 
ed no less a sum than 30,000l.—a debt 
contracted very recently indeed — for 
clothing sent out to the different estates 
of which the firm were possessed, notwith- 
standing the depressed condition of their 
receipts. ‘These facts were the best refu- 
tations that could be offered of the state- 
ments which appeared in that letter ; 
they were facts which unquestionably 
ought to induce every Member to pause 
before he gave credit to statements circu- 
lated with the view of creating a strong 
prejudice on this subject, and of inducing 
hon. Members to believe, that the colo- 
nists had no other cause of complaint, no 
other source of evil, than what they them- 
selves conjured up. He was quite satis- 
fied that the West-India merchant would 
himself be the first person to rejoice if this 
were the case. If, therefore, it was not 
in the power of these planters to alleviate 
the evils under which they laboured, at 
least it was in the power of this country, 
looking to their interests, to reduce the 
burthens which they suffered, and, above 
all things, to abstain from doing that which 
would have the effect of increasing them. 
He had already trespassed too long on the 
attention of the House in bringing forward 
this Motion, the object of which was, to 
enable them to decide between two con- 
tending parties. The interests of the 
colonies and of this country were closely 
united, and this fact had been frequently 
overlooked by those who were engaged in 
colonial business. The colonists had begun 
to fear that they had ceased to be an 
object of care and protection to England ; 
that legislation with regard to them was 
directed by certain persons who bad in 
view only certain objects, and they were 
confirmed in their apprehensions of the 
indisposition that existed to entertain their 
grievances, and of the little consideration 
which was bestowed upon their relief, by 
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the disposition of the Government with 
regard to the adoption of new measures. 
If his Majesty’s Ministers had seen the 
various resolutions which had been adopted 
inalmostevery parish in Jamaica—-parishes 
for the most part as large as a moderate- 
sized English county—they must have 
seen that, singularly enough, this very cir- 
cumstance was pointed out and argued 
upon. Those persons considered, that the 
aversion manifested to inquiry was a further 
proof of their being thought no longer 
worthy of the consideration they formerly 
enjoyed, and which they were entitled to 
receive. He had now brought before the 
House the grounds upon which he objected 
to this Bill—at least, till an inquiry should 
take place. The tendency of the Bill was, 
to increase the foreign slave-trade, to in- 
crease the cultivation of foreign sugar, and 
to encourage its being brought to the 
English market. Upon the fact alone of 
its encouraging the slave-trade, independ- 
ently of its injurious effects upon our own 
colonies—independently of its effect in 
taking away their market—he should 
oppose it. It was capable of being demon- 
strated before a Committee, that onaccount 
of the proportion of molasses found in 
clayed sugar from the Brazils, a great 
portion of refined sugar might be obtained 
from it. The effect of the law was, to 
enable the foreign refiner to export what 
would satisfy the terms of the law, and yet 
leave in this country an article that ought 
not to be left. To use the language of the 
respectable merchant who addressed the 
noble Lord opposite, if there be 800 tons 
of foreign sugar imported into Great Bri- 
tain and refined, an excess of 100 tons 
would enter into the market. He did not 
enter into the details of the process by 
which this result was obtained, as they 
ought rather to be the subject of discus- 
sion in Committee. The Vice-President of 
the Board of Trade proposed to certain 
West-Indian merchants and sugar-refiners 
of Liverpool, that an experiment should 
be made in fourteen days—a period of 
time he should not think sufficient—to 
ascertain the actual quantity of refined 
sugar which might be obtained from the 
foreign clayed sugars. The merchants 
were ready to submit to that experiment, 
but the refiners refused to do so. There 
was another circumstance, also, which the 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade 
might be able to explain. He had a very 
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but the right hon. Gentleman seemed to 
have forgotten that there was in London 
a considerable body of planters, of West- 
India merchants, and of others connected 
with the West-Indian interests; but not the 
slightest communication upon this subject 
had been made to that body till Wednes- 
day last, when it was to be brought before 
this House. Unquestionably, those per- 
sons who were in the habit of receiving all 
communications made by the Government 
to the West-Indian body, received no 
communication on this subject till the 
period he had mentioned. In fact, the 
right hon. Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade had been rather more in communi- 
cation with the refiners than with the 
West-Indian merchants, and his mind had 
received from those communications a bias 
he could not get rid of. If it were not so, 
he could never have thought, in the early 
part of this year, of giving that promise 
on which the refiners were now relying, 
and which induced the right hon. Member 
to press on this measure in spite of the 
déstruction with which it threatened the 
West-Indian interest. He wished that 
when the Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade was looking to the West Indies, 
he would forget some of his favourite prin- 
ciples of political economy, and would 
indulge in a little historical research as to 
the mode in which these colonies had 
hitherto been treated, and the extent to 
which they had contributed to the power 
of this country. He seemed, however, at 
once to have listened to the refiners, and 
to have imagined that the introduction of 
foreign sugar took place without any ad- 
vantage to the foreign grower. ‘The simple 
fact, however, that he brought it here, was 
a sufficient proof, if proof were wanting, 

that it was to his advantage to have this 
market open, even for the purpose of 
refining. If it be an advantage, it ought 
not to be granted to him ; for he cultivated 
the soil by means of slave labour, and con- 
tinued that trade which England professed 
to put down, upon which there were heavy 
penalties, and which, for any British sub- 

ject to engage in, was felony. But with- 
out going into any further arguments, 

sufficient facts were now before the House 

to induce it to reject this Bill, which would 

be but an act of justice, called for by the 

magnitude of those interests—called for 

by the difficulties and distresses under 

which the colonies laboured, and to induce 
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Inquiry, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether this measure be not productive of 
injury to the great body whose cause he 
advocated. He moved as an Amendment, 
to leave out from the word ‘‘ that” to the 
end of the question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire how far the permission to refine 
foreign sugar in this country is opposed to 
the interests of the British West-India 
colonists, and proves an encouragement to 
the continuation of the foreign slave-trade,” 
instead thereof. 

The Amendment having been put, 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who had just sat 
down, devoted a considerable portion of 
his speech to a paper brought under the 
notice of the House, and to the general 
question of West-Ipdian policy. ‘To that 
portion of his speech he should not make 
any reply, but should occupy the time of 
the House as shortly as possible on the 
subject immediately before them, namely, 
whether a Committee of Inquiry should be 
appointed, or whether the House should 
be content to receive this report. Another 
portion of the hon. Gentleman’s speech, 
indeed the main portion of it, was addressed 
to the question of the foreign slave-trade. 
In scarcely anything that he had said upon 
that subject, did he (Mr. Poulett Thom- 
son) differ from him ; although he should 
rather have supposed that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, in taking the view he 
did of that question, had been making a 
speech prepared for the motion he intended 
to have brought forward last night, than 
for that actually brought before them on 
this occasion. With the arguments or 
statements of the hon. Gentleman with 
respect to the foreign slave-trade, he had 
nothing to do, for he could not agree that 
the measure proposed by his Majesty’s 
Government went to increase the foreign 
slave-trade, and materially to benefit the 
grower of foreign sugar. ‘The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had made many asser- 
tions upon that subject ; he had addressed 
many touching arguments to the House 
upon it, and had most adroitly endea- 
voured to excite in his favour the sympathy 
of all those Gentlemen who generally took 
part against him. But the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, whilst he dealt so largely in 
assertions, had omitted to adduce one 
single argument upon which he could 
ground those assertions ; and in the course 
of his whole speech, had stated but one 
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solitary fact upon which he pretended to 
rely. To this he should have occasion 
presently to advert; but first, in reply to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s asser- 
tions, he would deny, in the most positive 
terms, that the measure proposed had any, 
even the remotest connexion, either with 
the foreign slave-trade, or with the interests 
of the West-Indian colonists, which was 
the entire assumption of the hon. Gentle- 
man. It was apparent that the effect he 
spoke of could only be brought about in 
one of two ways; either that the measure 
of the Government went to raise the price 
of foreign sugar, and thus operated as an 
inducement to its growth, or that it would 
add to the consumption of foreign sugar, 
and thus, also, be an inducement to 
the foreign planter to growit. On these 
two points the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had completely failed in making out 
any case whatever. It would be his duty, 
however, to show that neither of these two 
effects could, by possibility, arise from the 
measure they now submitted to the House. 
If they could not, it was impossible that 
any of the other evils could occur. But 
before he proceeded to that part of the sub- 
ject, he had, perhaps, better address himself 
to some observations which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman applied personally to 
him, as regarded the office to which he 
had the honour to belong. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman said, that he (the Vice 
President of the Board of Trade) must 
have had greater communications with the 
refiners, and lent a more ready ear to their 
suggestions, than to those of the West- 
Indians. But if he were to compare the 
number of days and the number of hours 
devoted to conferences with the West- 
Indians, with the few interviews he had 
had with the refiners, the balance would 
be ten to one in favour of the West-Indians. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman then 
said, that had it not been for the inter- 
views he had had with the refiners, the 
ready ear he had lent to their statements, 
and the deaf ear he had turned to the refu- 
tations of the West-Indians, he would 
have hardly made the promise which this 
Bill was intended to redeem. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had not, however, 
stated the facts of the case. In the inter- 
views he had had the honour of holding 
with different parties on this subject, 
he had carefully abstained from making 
any pledge or promise for the renewal of 
this Act. It was not until the month of 
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April or May, after an application to the 
Treasury to know whether this Act should 
be renewed, and after having offered his 
advice that it should be, and after having 
communicated to the West-Indians that it 
would be renewed, that the same com- 
munication was made to the refiners. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman went on to 
say, that negligence was evinced by the 
Government and by the Board at which he 
had the honour to hold a seat, in not being 
sufficiently ready to try that experiment 
which was to settle the points in dispute. 
The hon. Gentleman added, that when 
the Government sent down to Liverpool, 
and desired the experiment to be tried 
there, the West-Indians agreed to abide by 
it, but that the refiners would not, and 
that the Government had forgotten that 
there was such a body in London as the 
West-Indian proprietors. When the hon. 
member for Cricklade put a question, on a 
former occasion, on this subject, he was 
not informed upon it, and could not give 
him an answer; but he had since made in- 
quiries, by which he learnt that orders 
were sent to the Customs at Liverpool to 
propose the trial of the experiment there. 
The subject was mentioned to the West- 
India merchants of that town, who, with- 
out any details having been gone into, 
certainly agreed to the proposal. The 
refiners were then applied to, and they 
agreed to submit to the experiment with 


pleasure, but then arose the question of how | 


it was to be tried. If it were to be tried like 
a chemical experiment, upon a small scale 
—say with not above a ton of sugar—they 
said it would not give the true results ; and 
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| It was with one extract only that he should 
| trouble the House :—‘ On the receipt of 
the letters from the Treasury and the 
| Board of Trade, relative to the experiments 
| proposed to be instituted, with a view to 
‘ascertain the quantity of refined sugar 
' obtained from raw sugar, I communicated 
| the contents of the same to Mr. Laurence, 
| Chairman of the Committee of Sugar Re- 
finers, and to Mr. Daniell and another 
gentleman largely connected with the 
colonies, on behalf of the West-India 
merchants, and it having been suggested 
by Mr. Daniell that the subject should 
also be communicated to the Committee o. 
the West-India planters, I called several 
times at their office in St. James’s-street, 
and at last succeeded in meeting with Mr. 
Saintsbury, their Assistant Secretary, to 
whom I exhibited the letters relative to 
the proposed trial, and communicated the 
substance of my previous conversations 
with Mr. Laurence and the other parties 
on the subject. I also, at the suggestion 
of Mr. Saintsbury, made a written com- 
munication to him, setting forth the man- 
ner in which it was proposed that the ex- 
periments should be tried. I have since 
seen Mr. Branker and Mr. Laurence—the 
former states, that, although he and the 
other refiners at Liverpool declined to 
make the experiments upon a small chemi- 
cal test, because they considered it imprac- 
ticable, and further, because all the sugar- 
houses in that town were too fully engaged 
toadmit of either of them being spared foran 
experiment, yet that heand the other sugar 
| refiners had not the least objection to the 
experiment being made on a large scale, 








if upon a more extended one, that all their | and were willing to abide by the result of 
works were fully employed, and that they | any such experiment that might be acqui- 
could not, without inconvenience, spare | esced in by the refiners in London. Mr. 
room for the experiment. They added, | Laurence states, that he also is of opinion, 
however, that they only wanted the experi- | that the experiment, to be fairly made, 
ment to be tried upon a large scale—that | should be on a large scale; that although 


they did not want it done under their in- 
spection—that it might be tried in Lon- 
don, where a sugar-house could be hired 
for the purpose, under the inspection of 
the Government, and that they would be 
bound by the result. That was a suffici- 
ent answer to the statement that the Liver- 
pool refiners had refused to have the ex- 
periment tried. With respect to the charge 


/he conceives it would be attended with 
difficulty, he is convinced that the trade 
‘in London would have no objection 
|to the trial being made.” [Mr. Burge 
_asked the date of the communication.] 
The date was not mentioned, but the ex- 
| pression in the letter was ‘ immediately.” 
| After all these efforts, then, to have the 
experiment satisfactorily tried, a heavy 


of no communication having been made to | charge was brought against the Govern- 
the London merchants, that statement! ment for not proceeding more rapidly 
would best be answered] by a letter from | with an experiment on the result of which 
an officer of the Customs, written in an- | this Bill was not to depend. But the 
swer to an inquiry made upon the subject, | House would be surprised to hear, that 
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when the proposal formally came before 
the West-Indian Committee, it refused to 
agree to the experiment. [The Marquis 
of Chandos wished the Resolution to be 
read.] Before doing that he would repeat 
his assertion, that the West Indian body 
refused to be bound by the result of any 
inquiry that might be gone into. Here 
was the resolution :— 

“ Ata meeting of the Standing Committee of 
West-India Planters and Merchants, held 
the 27th of September, 1831, the Marquis 
of Chandos in the Chair, it was una- 
nimously resolved— 

“That no written communication repecting 
the proposed experiment in the refining of 
sugar, was made to the West-Indian interest 
connected with London, until the 23rd instant, 
being nearly three weeks after the same had 
been made to the West India merchants and 
planters, and the sugar refiners of Liverpool ; 
nor until after the refiners of the latter port 
had intimated a refusal to join in such an ex- 
periment. 

** That the question of the foreign refinery, 
so deeply affecting the very existence of the 
British West-India colonies, is now before 
Parliament, and under the management of 
persons who are fully convinced of the justice 
of our case, and capable of explaining it— 
and that, until the Ileuse of Commons shall 
have come to a decision on the subject, or the 
Bill be withdrawn, we consider that it would 
be premature in this Committee to enter into 
any engagements for joining in the proposed 
experiment.” 

What was this but a refusal, for the pre- 
sent, to be guided by the experiment? 
His hon. friend said it was dated yester- 
day. Whythe House might decide that 
night that this measure be persevered in, 
but it might not be carried through the 
House for three weeks, perhaps for a 
month, and might be for some time in the 
other House. These enemies of delay, 
then, would not consent to an experiment 
which they before appeared so anxious 
about. ‘The whole question in that re- 
spect fell to the ground, or there was gross 
inconsistency in making the charge against 
the Government which had been brought 
forward by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. Having now touched upon those 
parts of the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
speech concerning himself, he would pro- 
ceed to those parts of his address which 
referred more immediately to the question 
before the House. He had stated that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had failed to 
advance any argument to show why the 
price of foreign sugar should be raised, or 
itg consumption increased, by the measure 
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now introduced to the House, and failing in 
that, he could not shew how either the West- 
Indian interest could be affected, or the 
slave-trade promoted by it. It was to that 
point that he wished, in the first instance, 
to direct the attention of the House. His 
condition was rather a curious one, owing 
to the mode in which the hon. Gentleman 
had brought forward this question. It 
had been the custom of the House, when 
such a resolution had been carried, to 
allow a bill, the details of which were im- 
portant, at once to be brought in; but now 
he was compelled to argue the details of a 
Bill not yet before the House. It was 
true, that the Bill was nothing more than 
the renewal of an old Act; but Gentle- 
men were not in the habit of turning to 
old Acts of Parliament, so that few were 
acquainted with the details of the subject 
now before the House. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite, indeed, was 
an example of the inconvenience of which 
he complained, for he exhibited, in one of 
his arguments, how completely he was 
himself ignorant of the Bill which he op- 
posed. He brought it as a charge against 
the refiners, that they had evaded the 
law, and had actually introduced foreign 
sugar for consumption into this country in 
defiance of it. But what did the Act au- 
thorize them to do? The Act said, that 
for every cwt. of sugar they imported, 
they should export a similar quantity, 
but it did not say that it should be iden- 
tically the same sugar. Foreign sugar, 
therefore, might be imported and con- 
sumed, provided an equal quantity of 
West-India sugar were exported. They 
had not, therefore, evaded the law, but 
had only done what the law allowed them 
to do; and when the hon. Gentleman 
made the assertion he did, he could not 
have known what the law really was. Be- 
fore he proceeded further, he would remind 
the House what the principle of this mea- 
sure really was. Its principle was one that 
had been recognised by the Legislature 
over and over again. It had been recog- 
nised in the articles of cotton, of silk, and 
a variety of others. It was this, that the 
raw material should be brought into this 
country to be manufactured, and that 
the produce, or an equivalent for it, 
should be exported to foreign countries. 
Gentlemen were well aware that sugar 
was not refined to any extent in the coun- 
tries in which it was produced; it was 
brought in a raw state to be refined in 
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Europe. The object of this Bill was, to 
admit foreign sugar into this country to be 
refined, and then exported for con- 
sumption abroad, instead of driving it to 
Hamburgh or Amsterdam for that pur- 
pose. Jt must be apparent to every one, 
that if a ship-load of foreign sugar be 
landed in the Isle of Dogs, refined there, 
and then again embarked on board the 
same ship, to be carried to some other port 
of Europe, the transaction could net have 
the slightest, the most remote effect upon 
the sugar, or price of sugar, sent by our 
own colonies to this country for consump- 
tion. It was impossible, however, to 
make an arrangement which should ex- 
actly correspond to the imaginary opera- 
tion he had described as taking place in 
the Isle of Dogs. Mr. Huskisson tried it: 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite had 
the subject under his consideration; but 
both found it impossible to confine the 
operation within four walls. It was ne- 
cessary, therefore, to adopt some plan 
which should have that effect, without its 
actually being so. In explaining this subject 
he must entreat the close attention of the 
House for a short space; for although the 
subject was intricate to those not ac- 
quainted with it, yet,as it was a simple 
matter of calculation, he hoped to be able 
to make it clear. It was well known to 
hon. Gentlemen, that all the sales of 
West-Indian sugar were noted, and an 
average Gazette price struck off. It 
must be clear likewise to every hon. Gen- 
tleman who had looked into this question, 
that the price of sugar on the Continent, 
and the price of West-Indian sugar 
here, must be the same, because a large 
surplus of West-Indian sugar was import- 
ed, which had to be sold on the Conti- 
nent; so that the price of sugar in London 
was the price of all sugar of the same 
quality, whether foreign or West-Indian, 
in the ports of the Continent, making al- 
lowance however, in calculating what 
sugar in bond here would fetch on the 
Continent for the difference of the freight. 
West-Indian sugar, whether for refining or 
consumption, paid a duty of 24s. If it 
was refined, a drawback was allowed on 
the refined sugar, and the bastards calcu- 
lated to be equal to the 24s. duty paid. This 
principle was applied to the Act before 
the House. Foreign sugar, of which they 
knew the value to be exactly the same 
as sugar from the West Indies, was ad- 
mitted for the purpose of refining in this 
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country. He might be asked, what se- 
curity there was, that foreign sugar, thus 
introduced for refinery, was really only of 
the same quality and value as West-India 
sugar? There was this security—the re- 
finer, or any one entering foreign sugar 
for refinery, was obliged to declare 
the value of that sugar; and if he de. 
clared under the value, the Custom-house 
officer,or any one, might take it off his 
hands, or underwrite it, as the term was. 
There was but one price for foreign and 
West-India sugar of equal quality in this 
market, or abroad, and if the Custom- 
house officer found that it had been en- 
tered at too low a value by the refiner, it 
was his interest to take it at that low 
value, and send it abroad for sale on his 
own account. This was the check intro- 
duced in a variety of other cases; in all 
those cases in which ad valorem duties 
were levied, and it had never been found 
to fail. It was impossible for the refiner 
to introduce foreign sugar which yielded 
more, or which was of greater value, than 
the British West-India sugar, unless by 
paying a higher rate of duty, or receiving 
a less drawback upon its export. This 
check, he contended, was perfect; but 
there was another circumstance to be 
taken into account to which he must ad- 
vert. He had stated, that the price of 
West-India sugar in this country must 
be regulated by the price abroad, because 
England exported a surplus ; but nothing 
but refined sugar was exported; and it 
was not the price of raw sugar abroad, 
but of refined sugar, which regulated the 
price at home. Out of one cwt. of 
raw West-India sugar, there was pro- 
duced a certain quantity of refined sugar, 
of bastard, and of treacle. ‘Treacle in 
England was more in demand, and bore 
a higher price than that article did on the 
Continent. The English refiner was en- 
abled to sell his treacle at a higher price 
in England than he could on the Conti- 
nent; and the effect of this was, to enable 
him to give a higher price for raw West- 
India sugar than the foreigner was able 
to give. The treacle selling in this coun- 
try at a higher price than abroad, had the 
effect, on British West-India sugar, of 
raising it in price from 2s. 6d. to 3s. per 
ewt. In other words, the refiner for 
home consumption could afford to pay 3s. 
per cwt. more for his raw West-India 
sugar than the refiner for foreign exporta- 
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abroad. There was a real advantage, 
then, to the refiner of British West-India 
sugar of from 2s. 6d. to 3s., and it was 
proposed to insure to him the full advan- 
tage of 3s., which would place him on 
the footing of superiority always intend- 
ed. The power of the Custom-house 
officer to underwrite, if too low a value 
were set upon foreign sugar entered for the 
purpose of being refined in bond, was a 
sufficient check that the full value would 
always be declared ; and it was impossible 
that any particle of foreign sugar should 
be refined without intending it for ex- 
portation. He would just state a calcu- 
lation which illustrated the point he had 
been arguing. He would take one cwt. 
of British West India sugar at 24s., and 
one cwt. of foreign at the same price, 
producing the same quantity, or sixty- 
one lbs. of refined sugar, eighteen lbs. of 
bastard, and twenty-eight Ibs. of treacle. 
The refined sugar and the bastard (the 
produce of the British West-India sugar) 
were both sent to a foreign market and 
sold for 42s. The refiner had twenty- 
eight Ibs. of treacle, which he disposed of 
at home for 6s., making in all 48s. The 
person who refined sugar in bond, on the 
other hand, though he got the same price 
for the refined sugar, was obliged to ex- 
port his treacle, for which he received 
only 3s., which, added to 42s., made 45s., 
whilst the refiner for home consumption 
made 48s., or, in other words, the refiner 
for consumption at home got 48s. for 
what the refiner for consumption abroad 
got only 45s. The refiner for home con- 
sumption, therefore, could afford to pay 
3s. more to the West-Indian, and that 
was an advantage preserved to him by 
this Bill. By allowing the Custom-house 
officer to underwrite at 3s. under the 
value of the sugar entered, it was put out 
of the power of the refiner of foreign sugar 
to do the refiner of British West-India 
sugar any injury. It was a great mistake, 
therefore, to suppose, that allowing the 
importation of foreign sugar for refining 
was an injury to the West-India refiner. 
Those who had attended to this tedious 
subject would bear testimony to the diffi- 
culty of it; and to them, at all events, he 
must have made himself understood. It 
was impossible the price of foreign sugar 
could be increased by being refined in 
this country, and there could be no sti- 
mulus given to its production, and such 
being the case, it must follow, that the 
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West-Indian sugars could in no way be 
affected by the measure. The hon. 
Gentleman had spoken of the large 
quantity of foreign sugar imported this 
year. He said, that there were 8,000 
boxes of foreign sugar in bond this 
year; whilst there were only 4,000 the 
year before! Why, did he not know that 
the vast increase in the importation was 
owing to the bonding system, which made 
this country the entrepét of the world ? 
The unsettled state of the Continent had 
greatly increased the quantity in bond. 
Merchants not wishing to expose their 
property in Antwerp or Hamburgh, sent it 
here only to be bonded and re-exported as 
required to the different ports of Europe. 
This large quantity of foreign sugar 
neither was, nor would be used here. The 
importation of foreign sugar had always 
exceeded the demand because it was meant 
for exportation. There had been, however, 
no time since 1828 when there were less 
than many thousand boxes of foreign 
sugar bonded. It came here it was true, 
but not to be used here. It was only of 
late years that it had been used at all by 
refiners in this country, and now only to a 
small extent. If the hon. Gentleman’s 
assertion was correct, that so great an ad- 
vantage might be derived from refining 
foreign sugar for exportation instead of 
British West-India sugar, why had the re- 
finers closed their eyes to this advantage 
for so long a time? If 82\bs. of re- 
fined sugar instead of 61 lbs. could be 
produced out of the cwt., would not the 
foreign sugar, yielding so large a propor- 
tion, come at once into the market? He 
held in his hand a paper which contained 
a return of the foreign sugar used in 
London by the foreign refiners. The hon, 
Gentleman opposite had moved for this 
return, but finding it did not answer his 
purpose, he had not referred to it. Ac- 
cording to this return, how many refiners 
had used foreign sugar? Since 1828, the 
owners of only seventy-one pans—he took 
the owners of pans rather than refiners— 
had used foreign sugar. There were 250 
pans in London, so that only a small pro- 
portion, not quite one-third, of the refiners 
that had pans had tried it at all. But 
how was it this year? Had the number 
of those who used the foreign sugar 
increased ? The experiment had been 
tried by a person whom he would distin- 
guish by the letter A, once, but he never 
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ment four times, and then left it off for 
four quarters. Another refiner tried it for 
five months, and never used it again; and 
so on. Numbers had tried the experi- 
ment and abandoned it, and some few 
were still trying it. But if that great ad 
vantage should accrue which the hon. 
Gentleman had described—was it likely 
that those who had tried it for three 
months and twelve months should then 
abandon it? Could the House suppose 
that this could have occurred if so enor- 
mous a profit was to be made, by using 
foreign sugar instead of British West- 
India sugar? But had there been a great 
falling off in the importation of British 


West-India sugar, or of the quantity of 


British refined sugar exported? From 
the account of the quantity of British 
refined sugar exported for three years 
previous and three years subsequent to 
the passing of this Refining Act, it ap- 
peared, that there had been an increase in 
the importation of raw sugar as well as in 
the exportation of refined British West- 
India sugar, since the passing of the Act 
which it was contended operated so in- 
juriously. Taking the average of the 
three years, 1825, 1826, and 1827, before 


the passing of the Act, the quantity of 


British West-India refined sugar exported, 
calculated in raw sugar, was 610,000 cwt., 
the average quantity of raw sugar import- 
ed in those three years was 4,145,000 
ewt. The proportion exported, therefore, 
to the quantity imported, was as 143 per 
cent. Taking the average of the three 
years 1828, 1829, and 1830, the quantity 
of British refined sugar exported was 


872,000 cwt., and the whole quantity of 


colonial sugar imported was 4,879,000 
cwt., being a proportion of eighteen 
per cent. This increase took place 
during the operation of this Bill, which, it 


was contended, diminished the use of 


British West-India sugar, by refining 
foreign for exportation. ‘There had been 


a considerable increase in the quantity of 


the West-India sugar imported, and an in- 
crease amounting to twelve per cent on 
refined sugar exported, as compared with 
raw imported, in three years subsequent 
to the passing of the Refinery Act. This 
was a complete answer to the assertion as 
to the injurious effect of this measure, in 
diminishing the consumption of British 
West-India sugar. The single fact stated 
by the hon. Member, as he said, on the 
highest authority, referred to the produce 
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of foreign sugar in refining as compared 
with British West-India sugar. What the 
hon. Member considered the highest au- 
thority he knew not; but when the subject 
had been most attentively considered and 
investigated in the presence of all the 
persons concerned, including the person 
from whom the hon. Gentleman had his 
information, none of those persons could 
make out the case he had stated. No one 
but a refiner could state of his own know- 
ledge what the foreign sugar produced, 
and no one could state that he knew 
a ewt. that produced more than sixty- 
one lbs. There was a gentleman from 
Glasgow who made an opposite state- 
ment, but this gentleman subsequently 
wrote to those who bought sugar for him 
in Liverpool, to say that he did not intend 
to continue refining foreign sugar. Now, 
if a ewt. of foreign sugar yielded eighty- 
two |bs., whilst the refiner was only bound 
to pay the duty on sixty-one lbs., no 
merchant would abandon so profitable a 
speculation. If all the profit the hon. 
Gentleman supposed could be made, or 
were at all likely to be made, the House 
might be satisfied that the refinery of foreign 
sugar would be carried on to a much 
greater extent. The hon. Gentleman’s 
fact—for he only brought forward this 
solitary fact—thus came to nothing. It 
was impossible to give better proof on this 
subject than the little use which was made 
of foreign sugar; for if the parties were 
convinced that such an advantage would 
arise from refining foreign sugar, nothing 
could prevent all the foreign sugar of the 
world coming here to be refined. With 
respect to the argument as to the employ- 
ment of British capital, he begged to re- 
mind the House, that British capital to an 
immense extent was now employed in the 
sugar business, A large amount of British 
capital was of necessity employed in the 
Brazils, where it was invested in sugar, 
which was sent to Antwerp, to Hamburgh, 
and to Amsterdam. Two or three millions 
of British capital went annually to the 
Brazils, which must come back in sugar, 
for there was nothing else in which it 
could be profitably invested. If any Gen- 
tleman would turn to the state of our 
trade with the Brazils, he would see that 
our exports to that country exceeded our 
imports, annually, by from two to three mil- 
lions. The balance, of course, came home 
in something; and it really did come in 
sugar, though not to this country first, 
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This argument, therefore, fell to the 
ground. The hon. Gentleman made an 
assertion on this subject on a former oc- 
casion, which it was due to a large body of 
respectable individuals to explain. He 
said, “ Would you involve the interests of 
millions for the sake of advancing inter- 
ests tothe extent of 200,000/. or 300,0002.?” 
Instead of 200,000/. or 300,0002., there 
were 2,000,000/. or 3,000,000/. of British 
capital invested in the refining trade. He 
would ask his hon. friend, the member for 
Sandwich, or any other Gentleman, 
equally well acquainted with the trade, 
whether, if there were only 200,000/. or 
300,0002. invested in it, they would be in- 
clined to trust the refiners, or to give them 
the large credits which they did? He 
hoped that he had proved to the House 
that this measure might be adopted with- 
out injury to the West-India interest ; at 
the same time that the refiners of sugar 
must be greatly benefited by it. Another 
advantage which might be expected to 
result from this measure was, the benefit 
which it would produce to the shipping 
interest. Indeed, he wondered this was 
not seen by those Gentlemen who 
generally took a part in favour of the 
shipping interest. He would call on his 
hon. friend, the member for the city of 
London, who was generally warm in the 
cause of the shipowners, to say whether 
he was not favourable to this measure 7 
He must know, if he had considered this 
subject, that the importation of foreign 
sugar for refining was most beneficial to 
the interests of the British shipowners. A 
large amount of British capital was in- 
vested in the Brazils, the returns of which, 
principally in sugar, were sent to almost 
every port in Europe. In this voyage the 
American and the Dutch ship-owners, and 
the Hamburghers, came into competition 
with our shipowners. The Americans, 
too, our great rivals in maritime com- 
merce, had an advantage. As regarded 
his ships, the American might be said to 
be a sort of citizen of the world. When 
he was in Hamburgh, he was as near 
home as if he were in any of the ports of 
Great Britain. But it was not so with 
the British shipowner. He was not at 
home when he got to Hamburgh, and he 
asked a higher rate of freight than the 
foreign shipowner if he brought his ship 
to any foreign country. This measure, 
however, gave the British shipowner the 
power of competing successfully with the 
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foreign shipowner. A greater rate of 
freight was paid to the English shipowner, 
for sugar coming in foreign ships could 
not be put in bond for refining. ‘To that 
extent, therefore, there was an encourage- 
ment to the British shipowner, and this 
trade afforded employment every year to 
40,000 or 50,000 tons of British shipping. 
The hon. Gentleman had continually used 
the expression of “the British market.” 
Ordinarily that meant the British market 
for consumption; but this Bill did not 
affect the British market for consumption 
—its effect was merely giving room for 
the establishment of works for refining for 
exportation. Under all the circumstances, 
he hoped the House would concur with 
him that there was sufficient ground to 
proceed without a Committee. If a Com-. 
mittee were granted, this attempt would be 
defeated. The first step of that Com- 
mittee must be, to go into the investiga- 
tion which had already taken place before 
the Board of Trade. This would lead to 
a trial of the experiment to which he had 
alluded; and, in the mean time, for a 
coupl« of months at least, this Bill would 
be hung up and its object totally defeated. 
They were told, indeed, by the hon. mem- 
ber for Cricklade, that even if this mea- 
sure did not affect the West-Indian inter- 
est, it should not be passed, because they 
believed that it did, and that out of pity 
to their feelings they ought to abstain 
from carrying it into effect. He did 
sympathize with the distress under which 
the West-Indians were suffering ; but he 
did not agree with the hon. Member as to 
the cause of that distress, and he hoped, 
as the House must be satisfied that this 
measure would not affect their interests, 
that it would not injure the interests of 
others, by refusing to pass this measure. 
He should, therefore, persevere in pressing 
upon the House the propriety of adopting 
the measure, at all events, for one year. 
Mr. Goulburn said, it was not his inten- 
tion to detain the House at any length 
upon this question, because it lay in a 
very narrow compass. The simple ques- 
tion was, whether, before they legislated 
on this measure, they should or not enter 
into an inquiry upon the subject? He did 
not mean to follow the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite through his very able speech; 
but, at the same time that he admitted the 
ability of his speech, he saw not the 
slightest argument for not granting the 
Committee, because he himself happened 
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to be satisfied with those minor details into 
which others thought it necessary to enter, 


and which every man must make himself 


master of; he said it was a subject of dif- 
ficulty, and therefore these details could 
only be examined in Committee. There 
was no question more difficult for Gentle- 
men to decide upon than the mode in 
which two contending interests were to be 
treated, so that neither might be injured ; 
and it was frequently extremely ditficult, 
when so placed, to accommodate the dif- 
ferences, or satisfy the parties that justice 
had been done. If any differences of that 
kind existed between those engaged in the 
refining of sugar, and those engaged in its 
importation, it was not the mode to con- 
ciliate by treating them lightly, particu- 
larly when they related to the welfare of 
our colonies. It was impossible to enter- 
tain a hope that either party would feel 
that their interests had been attended to, 
when the House refused to go into an in- 
quiry upon the subject. The measure they 
were now considering, was introduced 
about four years since by Mr. Huskisson, 
on his principle of free trade, and as being 
calculated to benefit the West-India party. 
It was just possible that benefit would 
follow the adoption of the measure. But 
those interested on both sides made a re- 
presentation to Government—the West- 
Indian expected the exclusion of foreign 
sugar. It was said the quantity of foreign 
sugar imported was so extremely incon- 
siderable, that it could not affect the in- 
terest of the sugar refiner on the one hand, 
nor would it take from the consumption 
of West-India sugar on the other; and 
when it fell to his lot to attend to these 
questions, he did, in his communication 
with both parties, consent so to look into 
the matter as to give the probability of the 
introduction of Brazilian sugar, in order 
that the experiment of Mr. Huskisson 
might have a fair trial. When that ex- 
periment was introduced, there were com- 
munications made by both parties. The 
West-Indian complained, indeed, that the 
reduction of the duty imposed on foreign 
sugar would be prejudicial to him, but 
the sugar refiners stated, that they did not 
consider the measure of importance; and 
they said that there was no particular 
desire, one way or the other, on the part 
of the refiners, and there was no decided 
opposition on the part of the West-Indian. 
But what were the circumstances now? 
The right hon, Gentleman intended to in- 
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troduce a higher rate of duty; yet what 
was the feeling of the two parties? The 
sugar refiners were anxious to receive the 
sugar on the diminished duty; but what 
was the feeling of the West-Indians at that 
period ? They felt no considerable alarm ; 
now they felt considerable apprehensions 
as to the result. Proceeding on their in- 
formation, his hon, friend said, the expe- 
rience they had had of the last measure, 
determined the Ministers — one party 
pressing, and the other party opposing it 
—io adopt the present measure. Was 
not this circumstance of the great differ- 
ence of opinion between these parties a 
sufficient ground to insist on an inquiry, 
to see whether the difference did not arise 
from a conviction, that it would tend 
greatly to the advantage of the one, and 
to the exclusion of the other? He had 
seen advocates from both parties, as well 
as their calculations ; and he had not been 
able to decide why the measure was 
formerly of such little consequence, and 
now of such great importance. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite said ,this measure 
could not injure the West-Indians, but this 
could only be ascertained by inquiry. The 
right hon. Gentleman said, during the 
three years antecedent to this, it was 
610,000 ewt., and during the three years 
subsequently, 870,000 cwt., and wished 
them to draw the inference, that the appli- 
cation of the Sugar Refining Act had 
tended to increase the exports of raw 
sugar. But that increase of the exports 
might be accounted for in a different 
manner. The sugar duties were reduced 
in July, 1830, and then the drawback con- 
tinued till October, 1830, upon the rate 
of the higher duty enforced previously to 
July—therefore there were three months 
during which it was the interest of the 
refiner to avail himself of the increased 
drawback, and during that period export- 
ation was considerably in favour of the 
refiner of sugar. This was a fact which 
met, in a great degree, the argument of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite. It 
was true that an inquiry must delay the 
passing of the measure; but that was the 
case in all inquiries, and was not a fair 
argument to be used by the opposite side 
of the House, as it was their fault that no 
notice had been given of their intention to 
renew the Act early enough to allow time 
for inquiry. 

Lord Althorp said, the hon. Gentleman 
opposite had very strongly urged that this 
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measure should be referred to a Com- 
mittee; but it must appear clear to every 
Gentleman, that going into a Committee 
of Inquiry at the present period, would 
make it impossible to pass the Bili during 
the present Session. Hon. Gentlemen 
said, they ought to have brought the sub- 
ject forward earlier, and have gone into a 
Committee before; but would hon. Gen- 
tlemen recollect, that when, ata former 
period, Ministers offered to have a full in- 
quiry upon all topics connected with the 
West Indies, they refused? Could the 
hon. Gentleman deny the fact, that when a 
proposition to thateffect was made, he had 
said he was perfectly ready to consent to 
a Committee of Inquiry, and that it was 
then stated, that the information already 
before the House was sufficient, and that 
they ought to reduce the sugar duties 
without going into any further inquiry ? 
With respect to the inquiry, he had not 
the least objection to a Committee ; 
all he objected to was, that the Bill 
should stand over until that inquiry had 
been gone into. If, therefore, hon. Gen- 
tlemen wished to have as full an inquiry 
as they could have, a Committee for that 
purpose might be appointed; and, in the 
mean time, this Bill might be continued 
for one year,while this inquiry was pending. 
The right hon. Gentleman said, that his 
right hon. friend made an unfair statement 
in taking the exports of the last year, and 
the right hon. Gentleman had assumed 
that this was not according to strict 
justice, because, in the last year, the ex- 
ports were much greater than in the pre- 
ceding years; but if each year was taken 
separately, it would be found that a con- 
siderable increase of exports had taken 
place since the Bill was passed. 


The Exports in 1825 were 549,000 ewt. 
» 1827 » 695,000, 
5 1828 , 776,000 , 
v 1829 , 803,000 , 


This did not prove that the effect of the 
measure was to increase theexports. The 
right hon. Gentleman said, and it had 
been urged very much by other hon. Gen- 


tlemen, that by this measure they caused an | 
_ that where a body of persons were in dis- 


unfair advantage in favour of foreign sugar, 
because it had come into the British market 
in such increased proportion. It had be- 
come more advantageous in consequence 


of the rise in the price of refined sugar. | 
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out very easily without any laborious in- 
quiry. In their opinion, the value of raw 
sugar varied according to the quantity of 
refined sugar. The prices must be regu- 
lated according to the quantity of refined 
sugar; therefore, if the same quantity of 
raw sugar produced the same quantity of 
refined sugar, it would be at the same 
price in the English market, but the West- 
Indian having the advantage of exporta- 
tion would make it in his favour. The 
West-Indian had the advantage of treacle 
in the British market, and, therefore, when 
sugar was estimated by value, the West- 
India sugar, producing an equal quantity 
of refined sugar, would be at a higher 
price than the foreign sugar producing the 
same quantity; but if the same price be 
given for West-India sugar and for foreign 
sugar, it necessarily followed that the fo- 
reign sugar would produce a greater quan- 
tity of refined sugar than the West-In- 
dian; therefore, the whole difference de- 
pended on the price of treacle—treacle 
had risen in price, and consequently, the 
value of refined sugar had risen. For 
these reasons an allowance was made of 
2s. under the former Act, but now treacle 
had not risen in price to make it equal, 
and therefore they proposed to increase 
this differenceto 3s. The hon. Gentleman 
said, when this measure was passed before, 
neither the refiner nor the West-Indian 
merchant cared much about it; but the 
experiment having been tried, the refiner 
had found the advantage, but it could 
never have been intended that a_ bill 
should be passed that was to be inoperative. 
It shewed the measure was proper, because 
it had carried with it an advantage. The 
West-Indians were to derive a portion of 
the advantage, and they were alarmed at 
the statement —they were in the greatest 
possible state of distress, and in conse- 
quence of that, they took alarm on occa- 
sions they ought not. The hon. Gentle- 
man said, if it was merely a question of 
feeling towards the West-Indians, you 
ought not to pass the Bill without an in- 
quiry. If this was a question of feeling 
alone, and did no injury to any other 
party, he should readi!y agree with him, 


tress, and by making allowances to them 
you injured no other men, it was a fit rea- 
son so to act; but that was not the case, 
If this Bill, in consequence of which parties 


It was necessary to go a little into detail had embarked their capital, were now 





upon the subject, and it might be made ' stopped, that would injure them. If there 
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was any advantage, it was not to the pre- 
judice of the West-Indian. The only 
mode in which the English refiner could 
derive any advantage was, that in refining, 
not only foreign, but West-Indian sugar, 
that quantity of sugar which the refiner 
was bound to export, was less than he re- 
ceived. If foreign sugar produced a larger 
proportion of refined sugar than West- 
Indian sugar, it must bring a larger price 
in the market in proportion to the addi- 
tional quantity of refined sugar produced; 
if it did this, the price must be higher, and 
if the price be higher, then the refiner, in- 
stead of being called upon to export the 
same quantity, was called upon to export 
a larger quantity; therefore, as the value 
was the test which regulated its price, so 
long it must be apparent that there could 
be no disadvantage from this measure. 
As long as so large a quantity was ex- 
ported, the price must depend on the price 
of that exported. Thus, the effect pro- 
duced could have no injurious consequence 
upon the West-India sugar. Under these 
circumstances, they were perfectly ready 
to grant any inquiry hon. Gentlemen 
might desire, provided they did not object 
to allow this trade to go on without inter- 
ruption. He must press upon the House 
the propriety of passing this measure at 
the present time. This trade, which had 
been going on for some time, was pro- 
posed to be interrupted immediately, with- 
out giving any notice to the parties, al- 
though, having had no notice to the con- 
trary, they had every reason to expect the 
Act would be renewed. That would be 
doing great injustice to them, and as no 
reason could be assigned for it, he could 
not consent to its being done. 

Mr. Robert Gordon had always thought 
the great advantage of inquiry was for 
the purpose of laying the foundation of 
legislation. He feared that, after this year, 
the noble Lord would be troubled little 
more with any interposition on the part of 
the West Indies. If his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters persevered in shewing the same system 
of indifference to the distress of the West- 
Indians, their power of interference would 
cease to exist. When it should appear 
that the House had refused to grant an 
inquiry into a measure which the West- 
Indians thought would alleviate their dis- 
tress, the strong feeling which existed 
would produce consequences which would 
lead to a dissolution of our connexion with 
them, But the noble Lord had been 
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pleased to say, that it was hard to take 
away the advantage from the refiners 
without notice; he seemed to think their 
claim paramount. It had been explained 
that, until the last year, no effects were 
produced ; and now the effects had been 
produced, the refiner was anxious the 
measure should be continued. He was 
not prepared to enter into those details 
which had excited the attention of the 
House, but the circumstance which had 
been mentioned was a proof of the business 
not answering. The noble Lord said, the 
West-Indians declined going into a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry ; but it was not on this 
subject, but on the reduction of the duty. 
He was not surprised that his noble friend, 
with whom he had acted so many years, 
had objected to this Committee; but he 
would have acted more fairly if he had 
said, ‘“‘ We are determined to ruin the 
West-Indians.” He believed their doom 
was fixed, and that, unless the House ex- 
erted itself, nothing could rescue them from 
ruin. He saw that some hon. Gentlemen 
had a sort of sympathy for the West-In- 
dians. He would endeavour to do his 
duty to those who were interested, with 
many of whom he was connected. And 
he hoped the House would do its duty, by 
endeavouring to protect the interests of 
the British colonies. 

Mr. Maberly thought the course recom- 
mended to the House by the noble Lord, 
was the most advantageous that could be 
adopted. What was the whole amount of 
foreign sugar used by the refiner? It 
did not exceed 130,000/. per annum, 
taking it on the calculation of the last 
year, which was so trivial that he was sur. 
prised that the West-India interest should 
object to this measure, and in doing so 
they were not looking to their own inter- 
ests. The hon. Gentleman had entered into 
a long argument, which went to this point 
—that the introduction of foreign sugar 
increased the slave-trade. He was ready 
to admit, that the West-India interests 
were in a most extraordinary situation, 
arising out of the particular laws under 
which they were placed, with respect to 
their employment of slave labour, and the 
treaties made with other States for its 
abolition, which had not been observed, or 
which the Government had not the power 
of enforcing ; and which non-observance, 
or non-performance, enabled the foreign 
sugar producer, not only to compete with 
ours, but to bring into the foreign market 
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sugar at so low a price, that the British 
West-India sugar grower was totally 
ruined by this competition; for if they 
were freed from the operation of these 
laws, or if the treaties alluded to were 
strictly kept and observed, prices would 
be remuuerative, and they would be en- 
abled to contend with any and all competi- 
tion. He admitted, on principle, that they 


were entitled to the monopoly of the | 
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suffering this question of refining to go to 
a Committee; and if such a course were 
adopted, no beneficial result would ensue. 

Mr. John Wood said, the speech of the 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Burge) was, cer- 
tainly, very eloquent, and gave a very 
true picture of the state of the West- 


| Indian interests; but he entirely depied 





home-market, but even although they had | 
it now, they had not the fair benefit of it, | 
_tion.] Though he sat on the Opposition 


as the price of sugar abroad fixed the 
price at home; and here, also, this unfair 
competition again met them, even in the 


home-market ; therefore, though he was, | 


on principle, a determined opposer of the 
system of supporting local interests by 
bounties which, in effect, taxed the commu- 
nity for the support of those local interests, 
he still contended, that a bounty should be 
allowed on exportation; particularly as the 
British public had had the benefit of con- 
suming sugar at prices from thirty to fifty 
per cent cheaper than they would have 
had, if the treaties had been observed, 
or the laws alluded to had not been made. 
If, therefore, the British consumer had 
been so much, and so unexpectedly, and 
so undesiredly benefited, he surely could 
have no fair objection to refund a small 
portion of the advantages so gained to the 
West-India interests, and give to them a 


bounty of 4s. or 5s. on exportation; | 


and a very small additional duty on the 
consumer would effect this object. Some 
remedies must be applied, or these inter- 
ests must fall altogether, The only ones 
he knew of were these :—first, a practical 
observance of the treaties; second, a 
great reduction of the duty; third, a 
sufficient protection for the commodity. 
Certainly, the West-India interests might 
be very much benefited by allowing the 
whole subject to go to a Committee. He 
had always opposed the adoption of such 
a course as that now suggested, but this 
case was an exception from the general 
rule, and if he were on a Committee he 
could make it clear that the fact was as he 
had stated. If ever there was a case in 
which a benefit of some kind ought to be 
given to the West-India interests by a 
British public, it was that now under con- 
sideration; because the same circum- 
stances that injured these interests, bene- 
fited the interests of the public. He would 
say that he was quite sure that the West- 
India interests would not be benefited by 


that it was at all connected with the Bill 
at present before the House, or with the 
subject under discussion, which question 
he most carefully avoided. [Cries of Ques- 


side of the House, he conceived that he had 
aright to complain of interruptions; and 
though he should not be deterred by them, 
he begged to assure the House, that he did 


| not intend to inflict upon it the pain of 





i 


| have that effect. 








hearing a long speech. At the same 
time, he should certainly proceed to offer 
a very few remarks notwithstanding these 
attempts to stop him. They had heard 
a great deal said about the distressed 
state of the West-Indian interests; he 
believed it was true that such distress 
did exist; but he denied that this Bill had 
any efiect upon that distress, or that it 
would injure the present state of those 
interests. Nothing of the kind could 
If the West-Indians 
were suffering, they were suffering from 
the course pursued by those who were now 
so vociferously cheering on this side of 
the House, and not from that adopted by 
the hon. Gentlemen on the other. But 
were the West-Indian interests only to be 
regarded? Were the refiners, who had 
between three and four millions embarked 
in their trade, not to be regarded? Were 
the Brazilian merchants not to be re- 
garded? Were the manufacturers of this 
city, who sold the produce of the Brazils 
not to be regarded? Heewould undertake 
to shew to the House, and he would do so 
very shortly, that the refining trade was in 
a most distressed state at present. He 
knew that the interest of this country—or 
even the West-Indian interests, had not 
suffered more, and the refiners were in this 
distressed condition, because they were 
deprived of the raw material with which to 
carry on their manufactures. If there 
was any doubt upon this subject, and 
there appeared to be a good deal, if he 
might judge from the conversation which 
he heard passing around him, it became 
the more necessary that he should state 
the facts of which he was in possession, 
and he should persist in stating them, not- 
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withstanding any interruption which might 
be made. Where there were forty or fifty 
refiners seventeen years ago, there was not 
one now. In 1822, there were 303 pans 
of sugar worked in London. As a proof 
that it frequently happened that the re- 
finers were not able to get the raw mate- 
rial wherewith to work, he would state to 
the House, that from the year 1818 to the 
year 1830, the average amount of casks of 
sugar was only 10,000; and, at one par- 
ticular time of the year, these 10,000 
casks included every variety and descrip- 
tion of sugar. During the last ten years, 
at late periods of the year, the refiners 
had had no raw material to work with, 
and the amount introduced had altogether 
very much decreased. Could the West- 
India interests be more deserving of con- 
sideration than those? In consequence of 
the depression of this branch of the trade, 


many of the largest houses in London were | 


now completely ruined ; one house in par- 
ticular—it was not necessary to mention 
names—expended in the year 1818, on 
their premises the sum of 120,000/., and 
seven years afterwards, that was to say in 
1825, their fixtures were sold for 7,5001, 
Another house expended 780,000/.; their 
fixtures were offered for 10,000/. and no 
purchaser could be found. Now, if this 
was the case—and there could be no 
doubt that it was, the distress of this 
branch of the trade was equal to that of 
the West-India interests; and when it was 
proved that the refiners had been obliged 
to stop for want of the raw material, 
they had the very strongest claim to be 
allowed a supply of it, wherewith to carry 
on their business. What took place ona 
former occasion? The West-Indians 
applied to Government, praying that no 
produce should be employed in this coun- 
try but that which was of their own culti- 
vation. If this demand had been acceded 
to, what would have been the extent of 
the increase in the manufacture? The 
same quantity of sugar must be produced 
in the Brazils; and the question was not 
whether the sugar was refined here, or 
introduced in the hope of its being con- 
sumed here, but whether all sugars were 
to be made available, or whether the ad- 
vantages arising should only be enjoyed 
by a few individuals. This Act must, on 
every ground of justice, be revived; it 
could not be taken away without any no- 
tice whatever; it was well known that it 
expired at a particular time. No objec- 
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tion had been offered—no material objec- 
tion, at least, by the parties interested, 
and he trusted they could state no reason 
why the Act should not be revived. The 
inquiry which was now asked for could be 
going on while this Bill was in operation, 
but to withhold this measure now, would 
be an act of glaring and gross injustice. 
Mr. Hume said, that having taken part 
in the discussion on a former occasion, 
and having endeavoured from that time to 
this to do what was right, and having seen 
the parties interested both for and against, 
he was desirous, in a very few words, to 
state to the House what conclusion he 
had come to, after a full and candid deli- 
beration. Before doing that, however, he 
must say, that he most cordially concurred 
in the statements which had been made 
of the distress under which the West- 
India merchants laboured. He was pre- 
pared to say, too, that they were entitled 
to the entire market of this country for 
their produce, though an enemy to mono- 
polies generally, because it was but fair 
that, instead of acting against the West- 
India interests, they should open their 
market to them, and give them every pos- 
sible equivalent for the expenses which 
they threw upon these colonies. He was 
most anxious that everything should hence- 
forth be done to advance their interests; 
but the policy of the late Government, 
and the policy of the present Government, 
as yet, had been very injurious to these 
colonies, and had tended to destroy their 
credit. Having said thus much, it was, 
perhaps, hardly necessary to observe, that 
if this Bill, in its present state, was the 
cause of evil, he would not persist in ad- 
vising his Majesty’s Ministers to adopt 
this course. The question before the 
House at the present moment was this— 
the sugar refining was a business of very 
considerable importance in this country ; 
and from the year 1820, to go no further 
back, it appeared that the quantity of re- 
fined sugar in 1820 was 600,000 ewt; 
this quantity greatly decreased in 1823, 
until 1825, when it was reduced to 300,000 
ewt, which was just one-half of the first 
quantity ; and, therefore, in fact, a most 
entire destruction had taken place in this 
branch of trade. He then concurred in 
the admission of the Sugar Refining Bill, 
but under the conviction that every ounce 
of sugar refined should be exported to 
a foreign country, and that they should 
give the West-India planter the entire 
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supply of the whole market. As to its 
being any disadvantage to the West-In- 
dians to pass this measure, he was quite 
prepared to shew that such was not the 
case. This was a new branch of trade 
introduced into this country; and if he 
could show that, in consequence of the 
change which had taken place, the sugar 
exported had increased twice as much as 
the whole imports of foreign sugar which 
had taken place—if he could prove, by a 
return in his possession, that it had in- 
creased near fifty per cent,—-and if the 
whole amount of foreign sugar imported 
into this country had increased only thirty 


per cent, if he could shew that the work of 


the refiner of foreign sugar had been going 
on, and that the export of refined sugar 
had been increased—if these facts were 
borne out, as they were by the return he 
held in his hand, they had gained this 
most important point—they had gained a 
new trade, and they had given increased 
employment to the shipping and manufac- 
tures of this country. He had in his pos- 
session a letter from Trieste, dated January 
1831, in which it was stated that the re- 
fined sugars of England were now in com- 
petition with, and were actually throwing 


out, the white sugars from other parts of 


the world ; clearly shewing, that if they 
could be refined at a cheaper rate than 
other commodities of the same description 
—as he believed they could be,—they 
would then come into competition with 
foreign sugars, and thus give employment 
to our capital and manufactures, without 
injuring the value of West Indian pro- 
perty. If this was the case he was quite 
satisfied that those hon. Gentlemen them- 
selves, who were so anxious for the West- 


Indian interests—and he was quite sure | 


they could not be more anxious to preserve 
them than he was, for he would not give 
one farthing to encourage other interests 
at their expense,—those hon. Gentlemen 
would allow that they had no just cause for 
apprehension. A Committee was now to be 
allowed: that was the great point which 
he had been anxious to obtain. He 
would ask his hon. and learned friend 
below him (Mr. Burge), what more could 
he have than a Committee? He asked 
for that which he thought should have been 
asked for some time ago; if, therefore, his 
Majesty’s Government now agreed, as, in- 
deed, they did, to grant a Committee in 
the meantime, why not allow this Bill to 
come into operation? The hon. Gentle- 
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man, the member for Cricklade, asked, 
‘“‘ Was it usual to have a Committee first, 
and to legislate afterwards?” It certainly 
was not, but that was not the question 
upon this occasion; the law had been 
| made, and the question was, whether it 
{should remain in operation for a few 
months longer; and in the mean time, 
this inquiry was to be instituted. He was 
quite satisfied that it was not possible to 
interfere, by the operation of this mea- 
sure, with the profits of the West-Indians ; 
and they, therefore, ought to maintain and 
encourage this new branch of exports and 
imports. In this view of the case, it was 
impossible for him to withhold his support 
from his Majesty’s Government; they 
had agreed to give an inquiry, and, there- 
fore he would advise the West-India Go- 
vernment to close with this proposition ; 
and, in the mean time, to allow this Bill 
to come into operation, and if, in the 
course of the inquiry, which would bea 
very short one, it should appear that these 
interests were injured by the proportionate 
price of foreign sugar, in order to protect 
them, a clause might be added to the Bill, 
giving the power of altering this proposi- 
tion. This could be done with the greatest 
ease before the end of the Session. He 
would not detain the House further than 
by saying, that he should vote with his 
Majesty’s Ministers. 

Mr. John Weyland must, in justice to his 
own character, say one word to the House. 
The vote he should give would depend 
upon the question whether it be or be not 
true, that the effect of this measure would 
be to give an advantage to the slave-trad- 
ing colonies, to the prejudice of our own 
possessions. He had listened to that 
part of the subject with the greatest at- 
tention, but he had heard nothing to in- 
duce him to distrust the effect of this Bill. 
It was well known that in the Brazils in one 
year there were 50,000 slaves imported, and 
he had g strong bias, therefore, in favour 
of colonial sugar, as by encouraging that 
branch of trade, they would do away with 
an immensity of human misery. He had 
listened with great attention to the right 
hon. the Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade, and to the answers which had been 
made to him, which really appeared to 
amount to nothing whatever. His Ma- 
jesty’s Government had consented to 
afford an inquiry, and if that inquiry 
proved the apprehensions of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite to be well 
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founded, he should support him. He felt 
every possible respect for the distresses of 
the West-India merchants, but he could 
not sit down without observing, that they 
might do much better for themselves than 
this House could do for them. He had 
made inquiries upon this subject,—though 
he was a young Member of that House 
he was not a very young man—and the 
result of these inquiries satisfied his mind 
that they had their remedy in their own 
hands. 

Mr. George Robinson asked the atten- 
tion of the House for five minutes. He 
was most surprised at the line of argument 
which had been taken by the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex on this occasion. He 
would put it to the House whether it was 
consistent with his usual course of pro- 
ceeding, whether he was not acting in 
direct opposition to the very principles he 
professed in this House on former occa- 
sions? He was very much surprised to 
hear the noble Lord opposite, in the 
course of the observations which he made 
to-night with respect to the profits of re- 
finers, accuse his hon. and learned friend 
of bringing forward this proposition with- 
out notice. Was not this the very point 
on which they had been quarrelling with 
the noble Lord on other measures, that 
he brought them forward without notice ? 
Did he give the growers of Cape wines 
any notice’ The noble Lord, forgetting 
his former conduct, had really fallen into 
the grossest inconsistency that man could 
be guilty of. The right hon. Gentleman, 
the Vice-President of the Board of Trade, 
said ‘If you do not adopt this measure you 
will not give the parties interested in the 
Brazil trade an opportunity of getting a 
return for their exports.” Did the sugars 
that came to this country from the Brazils 
constitute any material portion of these 
exports? Did not the right hon. Gentle- 
man know that the imports into this coun- 
try from the Brazils, including the pre- 
cious metals, which formed a considerable 
part of them, much exceeded the amount 
of our exports? In truth, without taking 
up any more of the time of the House, he 
must say, that the statements of his hon. 
and learned friend below him had not 
been satisfactorily answered, and he was 
well aware that no opportunity of answer- 
ing them would now be given. He would, 
therefore, sit down, observing, that this 
Government like some other Governments, 
required the House to legislate on their 
VOL. VII. £ ghiré 
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own dicta; and his hon. and learned 
friend asked them to wait till inquiry had 
satisfied the Government and the House 
of the state of the case. 

The House divided on the Amendment. 
Ayes 113; Noes 125—Majority 12. 

Mr. Burge stated, that he should oppose 
the Bill in every stage. He should sup- 
pose the noble Lord would give it up 
after the manifestation which had just 
taken place of the opinion of the House. 

Mr. Robert Gordon supported the same 
view; he hoped the Ministers would recon- 
sider the question. He thought that after 
such a division, they would hardly be war- 
ranted in proceeding. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, if he thought 
the vote he had given would severely in- 
jure the West-India interests, he should 
very much regret it, but he was convinced, 
from the calculations and facts that had 
been placed before the House, that it was 
utterly impossible the measure on which 
they had just gone toa division could have 
that effect. No person could be more im- 
pressed with the importance of the colo- 
nies in relation to the mother country 
than himself, if, therefore, he could have 
believed the rejection of this Bill could 
have relieved them, he should most as- 
suredly have supported the Amendment. 
He did not propose to go into the general 
question, but he was surprised the co- 
lonial interest had not accepted the offer 
of the noble Lord to bring under the con- 
sideration of the House the whole question. 
The present measure was but temporary 
and was demanded by justice towards the 
refiners. It was not a measure of the pre- 
sent Ministers, it had originated with the 
former Administration, The question 
simply was, whether the interest which had 
been raised up under the former Bill should 
be wholly destroyed for the chance of be- 
nefitting property in the West Indies. 
Notwithstanding the small majority he 
was of opinion that the Bill ought to be 
persevered in. If it were given up, that 
could only tend to embarrass Ministers. 

Mr. Goulburn said, the hon. Baronet 
was in some degree mistaken, the Bill be- 
fore them was not the Bill of the late 
Ministers. That Act had expired two 
months since, and he understood the mea- 
sure before them differed in many particu- 
lars from the former measure. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, the Act 
differed in details only, the calculations 
on which those details were founded, 
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having been changed since the intro- 
duction of the former measure. ‘The pre- 
sent Bill was suited to the existing state 
of the market, as the former Billhad been 
to the state of the market at the time of 
its enactment. 

Mr. Keith Douglas must also press upon 
the noble Lord the inexpediency of con- 
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tinuing to proceed with the Bill after the | 


result of this second division. All the 
weight of Government had been thrown on 


one side, and it had barely insured them | 
He was determined to con- | 
tinue to oppose the Bill, which he believed | 


a majority. 


was pregnantwith evils to the West-Indian | 


interests. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson also differed from 
the hon. Baronet. 
or interest with the West-Indian colonies, 


but from the best consideration he could | 


give the subject, he was convinced that the 
measure before them would have a mis- 
chievous effect, and the smallness of the 
majority was a sufficient reason that it 
should be abandoned. 

Lord Althorp said, that having ex- 
amined the question and re-examined 
it, and still believing that it was just and 
proper to be adopted, he could not feel 
It consistent with his duty to abandon it. 

Mr. James would oppose the Bill, be- 
cause it would increase the foreign slave- 
trade, 

Mr. Alderman Thompson suggested, that 
the Bill ought to be re-enacted for six 
months only. 

Lord Althorp could not agree to that 
suggestion. 

The Report brought up, and the reso- 
lution, “That it is expedient further to 
continue an Act of the first year of his 
“sade Majesty, to allow sugar to he de- 
ivered out of warehouses to be refined, and 
to amend the provisions of an Act of the 


ninth year of his late Majesty relating | 


thereto” having been agreed to, the Bill 


was ordered to be brought in, founded | 


upon the same. 
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Petitions presented. By the Earl of Rosgesery, in favour 
of Parliamentary Reform from the Provost, Magistrates, 
and Town Council of the Royal Burgh of Linlithgow ; 
from the Guildry and Corporation of the Borough of Lin- 
lithgow, from the Inhabitants of Kirkliston, and from the 
Incorporated Tailors in the City of Edinburgh. By Lord 
Kenyon, from the Owners of Slaves in the Island of 
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Antigua, praying for Compensation. By the Earl of 
Suarressury, from Barna in Galway, in favour of the 
Galway Franchise Bill. By the Duke of Ricumonp, from 
Abingdon, in favour of the Reform Bill, By Lord Dun- 
MORE, from the Magistrates of Stirling, in favour of Re- 
form. By Lord ABERrcromBIg£, similar Petitions from 
the Incorporated Trades of Stirling, from the County of 
Kinross, and other places in Scotland. 





Carne or Luwarics.] The Lord 
Chancellor said, that he had to present 
| to their Lordships a Bill, which completed 
_ the series of measures he proposed to in- 
troduce for the Reform and Amendment 
of the practice of the Court of Chancery. 
He had already introduced this Bill in the 
' former Session of Parliament, and he be- 
lieved that it had so far received the sanc- 
tion of their Lordships then, that it was 
read a first and second time on that occa- 
sion. The object of this Bill, which he 
had now again to present to their Lord- 
ships, was to provide means for taking bet- 
ter care of those unfortunate persons who, 
on being declared lunatics, came under 
the care and jurisdiction of the Court of 
Chancery. It appeared to him that the 
operation of this Bill would be one at- 
tended by the most beneficial effects, and 
it was but right to say, that the Bill itself 
was founded ona plan which had been 
drawn up by his noble predecessor, with 
a view to provide for the due care of those 
unfortunate persons. One great object of 
this Bill, as he had already said, was to 
provide for the due care of lunatics; an- 
other principal object of it was, to effect a 
change in trying Commissions of Lunacy. 
He proposed that they should be tried be- 
fore one of the Judges of the land, instead 
_ of three Commissioners appointed by the 
Keeper of the Great Seal, the number 
which was necessary under the existing 
practice. The introduction of such a 
change as that would enable them to dis- 
pense with several officers of the Court, 
who were as the practice at present stood, 
' concerned in the execution of Commissions 
of Lunacy, and would secure the advan- 
tage of having such matters executed by 
one of the Judges of the Land sitting in 
Court, without the expense, delay, and 
considerable risk of misdecision, which 
were attendant upon the existing mode of 
executing such Commissions. 

The Bill read a first time, and ordered 
to be printed. 
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The Lord Chancellor said, the Petition he 
was about to present to their Lordships— 
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he would not say he held it in his hand, for 
that was nearly impossible, came from a 
most important body, and a very numer- 
ous class of his Majesty’s loyal and duti- 
ful subjects—he meant the inhabitants of 
the ancient city of Edinburgh; and if he 
should state, that it was signed by nearly 
all the male inhabitants of that city who 
were entitled to sign it, he believed that in 
saying so he should be guilty of no exag- 
geration whatever, for it was signed by no 
less than 36,150 persons. 


{Serpr. 29} 





Aware as he | 


was that the greatest pains had been taken | 
| solemn and mature deliberation, and after 


to prevent improper persons, and persons 
of unripe age, from putting their names to 


this petition, he knew that he might | 
fairly take it for granted, that it had_ 


been signed by every male inhabitant of 
the adult age—that was to say, capable 
of bearing arms—in the city of Edinburgh. 


According to the ordinary calculations of | 


political arithmeticians and 


statistical | 


writers, that part of the population— | 
namely, the male adults between the age | 


of sixteen and sixty—formed the one- 


fourth part of the entire population in any | 


place. 
population of Edinburgh amounted to 
140,000, and he believed that that was 


Now, assuming that the whole. 


giving a large population to the northern | 
| but they enjoyed not the privilege of elect- 


metropolis, it was clear that the entire 


male adult population of that city, that | 
was to say, the population which was be- | 


tween the age of sixteen and sixty, and 
capable of bearing arms, had put their 
names to this petition. 
important fact, as illustrative of the pro- 
gress which the great question of Parlia- 
mentary Reform had made with the people 
of Scotland. He knew that about twenty 


This was a most | 


years ago, it might have happened that the | 
case, instead of being as this petition | 
proved it to be, would have been nearly | 


the reverse in the city of Edinburgh. If 
any person, twenty or twenty-five years 
ago, had ventured to‘call upon the people 
of Edinburgh to sign a petition in favour of 
Parliamentary Reform, he would not say 
that this proportion of one-fourth of the 
population—namely, all the male adults 
--would have refused to sign such a pe- 
tition, but he was certain that a very in- 


considerable number of them indeed would | 


have affixed their names to it at that time. 
Such was the general feeling in Scotland 
about twenty-five years ago with regard 
to Reform. But see how matters had 
changed in that respect. 





H 
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progress which the question of Parliament- 
ary Reform had made with the very think- 
ing, solemn, and reflecting people of 
Scotland. If ever there was a people less 
liable than any other to be carried away 
by sudden impulses—to become the tools 
of party agitators, and the prey of factions 
—the people of Scotland was that people. 
There was no people that he was aware of 
on the face of the earth, that was less liable 
to be influenced in that way than the popu- 
lation of Scotland. Now this people, the 
whole population of Scotland, after a 


thoroughly discussing and investigating the 
whole subject, had come to the resolution, 
one and all, of supporting those measures of 
Reform which his Majesty’s Ministers had 
introduced to redress their grievances. 
The prayer of the present petitioners, who 
so truly represented the 140,000 or 150,000 
persons that formed the population of the 
northern metropolis, was, that their Lord- 
ships would pass the measures which had 
been brought forward by his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment for effecting a Reform in the 
Commons House of Parliament. It was 
true that that population enjoyed the privi- 
lege of having a Memberto represent them 
in the Commons House of Parliament, 


ing that Member, of concurring in his elec- 
tion, or of assisting at his election, or even 
of holding anycommunication with those 
who solely and altogether elected that in- 
dividual, who was denominated their Repre- 
sentative-—the Representative of the inha- 
bitants of the city of Edinburgh. He was 
their Representative, because he did not re- 
present them; he was their Member, be- 
cause they had not chosen him ; and he re- 
presented the burgesses of Edinburgh, be- 
cause Edinburgh had no more elected him 
than had Constantinople. He was chosen 
and elected Member of Parliament, it was 
true, but he was not so chosen by the city 
of Edinburgh. Perhaps their Lordships 
would be curious to know how this Edin- 
burgh Representative was elected. Per- 
haps they might suppose that a great ma- 


jority of those who had signed this pe- 


tition had the right of voting at the elec- 
tion of a Member for that city. Such, 
however, was not the case, and not a 
single man of them had anything to do 
with the election of their Representative. 
Assuring them that the number of his con- 
stituents was not large, their Lordships 


afforded a tolerable proof of the immense | might perhaps imagine that they amounted 
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at least to 1,000, which would be a small 
and limited number in such a great town 
with a population of 140,000 persons. 
But even of that limited constituency this 
worthy Member could not boast. No: 
he was not elected by the tenth part nor 
the eleventh part of the population of 
Edinburgh, nor by the 100th part, nay, 
not even by the half again of that 100th 
part of the population of that city. In 
short, not to detain their Lordships, and 
to put them out of pain, he begged to 
state for their Lordships’ information, that 
this worthy Member was elected by thirty- 
three persons, and by not one less than 
thirty-three. And Edinburgh, it should 
be recollected, was much better off in this 
respect than were many other places in 
Scotland, the Scottish counties especially, 
under the existing much-honoured and 
highly revered system, which was now 


drawing, he devoutly hoped and prayed, | 


to its close. It was under that time-ho- 
noured system that those abuses had grown 
up, under that system which some would 
fain represent as the result of the wisdom 
of our ancestors. But in justice to our 
ancestors, he must say, that there were but 
few of the evils which they had left to us, 
that had not been remedied and removed, 
or were in progress of being so, by the su- 
perior knowledge and wisdom of modern 
times, It had been well observed by his 
greatest predecessor in the office which 
he had the honour to fill—he meant Lord 
Bacon—that we are the truly old persons, 


as compared with our ancestors—that they | 


represented the youth of the human race, 
while we, possessed as we were of the im- 
provements and experience of modern 
times, represented its manhood, or rather 
its old age. He did hope and confidently 
trust, that this remnant of the wisdom of 
our ancestors—this close, and of necessity 
corruption-begetting system of Repre- 
sentation in Scotland—was very quickly 
approaching toitslastend. The fact was, 
that the counties in Scotland were closer 
than the closest boroughsin England. The 
Members for those counties were elected, 
not by the proprietors of land there, but 


by persons who might not have an acre of | 


land there, or any where else—by the 
owners of superiorities, who might be, as 
had been once said in another place, per- 
sons of the Jewish persuasion, living in 
Lombard-street, and possessing, by the 
ownership of those superiorities, the right 
of voting for those counties, while the pro- 
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prietors of property there had no such 
right of voting at all. He should just 
mention an instance of the result of this 
close system of Representation in Scot- 
land. About twenty years ago an election 
took place for a county in Scotland; there 
was not a single person in the county, 
who, had the right of voting but the 
Sheriff of the county, who, being the re- 
turning officer, was thereby disqualified 
from voting. Nobody, in fact, did ex- 
ercise the right of voting, and yet a 
person was returned, and sat as Member 
for the county in Parliament, and there 
was nobody to object to his doing so, as 
there was no person qualified to petition 
against his return. That was an instance 
of the close system in Scotland. Indeed, 
so bad was that system, that he did not 
suppose that it would meet with any de- 
fenders, However, when they came to the 
discussion of this question on Monday next, 
he would not allow a line to be drawn with 
‘regard to Scotland; he would not permit 
it to be contended, that though Scotland 
was ill off, England was well off; and that 
‘though Scotland might require Reform, 
England did not require it atall. Ifsucha 
line of argument as that should be followed 
on Monday next, he would take upon him 
the defence of the close and narrow system 
of Representation in Scotland, and he 
would maintain, that it had as good a right 
to be preserved to Scotland, as the cor- 
ruption and rottenness of Gatton and Old 
Sarum had to be continued in England. 
Lord Wharncliffe did not rise to im 
pugn any thing that had fallen from the 
noble and Jearned Lord, but he rose to say 
a few words in reference to what had been 
stated by the noble Lord as to the de- 
cision of the House upon the subject 
which was to come under their consider- 
ation on Monday next. He begged to 
say, that the noble Lord had no right to 
assume that by the vote which he (Lord 
Wharncliffe) should give on that night, 
or at the conclusion of the debate which 
stood for that night, he(Lord Wharncliffe) 
would in any degree decide as to the pro- 
_priety of the present mode of electing 
'Members either for counties or burghs 
‘in Scotland. He begged that it should be 
understood, that if they should think it 
right to reject the Bill for amending the 
| Representation of England, it should not 
| be taken for granted, that they were 
| therefore unwilling to reform the Repre- 
sentation of Scotland. Though they 
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might be of opinion, that the state of the 
Representation in England did not require 
Reform, it did not follow as a conse- 
quence that they entertained the same 
opinion with regard to the Representation 
in Scotland, which was of a_ totally 
different description. Indeed, he had 
no hesitation in at once declaring it as his 
opinion, that the state of the Represent- 
ation in Scotland presented a case which 
did require Reform and amendment. 
Before he sat down he begged to ask 
whether, even under this system of Re- 
presentation in Scotland, which he was 
ready to admit required amendment, Scot- 
land had not prospered even beyond 
ordinary human calculation? That fact, 
which he supposed would not be contro- 


verted, showed that in the instance of 


Scotland, where a Representation existed 
that it was admitted wanted amendment, 


they should proceed in the adoption of 


any new regulations with the greatest 
caution, and with most deliberate consi- 
deration. 

The Lord Chancellor was most happy 
to have been the means of eliciting from 
his noble friend this admission—that the 
state of the Representation in Scotland 
was too bad to be defended even by the 
Anti-reformers, and that the system re- 
quired revision and alteration. This ad- 
mission was to him most refreshing, for 
this was the first time that he had ever 
heard it admitted by an Anti-reformer, 
that the Scotch system was too bad to be 
allowed to continue. So, then, Scotland 
was to be blessed with a Reform, while 
England was to remain without it. He had 
anticipated that some attempt would be 
made to draw a line of distinction between 
Reform in England and Reform in Scot- 
land, and had grappled with that notion 
by adverting to the state of Old Sarum 
and Gatton. If the people of Scotland 
were to have a reform in their Representa- 
tion, were the people of England still to 
continue to be represented by Members for 
such places as Old Sarum and Gatton ? 
If the old system in Scotland was to come 
tumbling down, why should Old Sarum 
and Gatton continue to send Members 
to Parliament? But as his noble friend 
had admitted, that although Edinburgh 
had a Representative, and Glasgow a fourth 
part of a Representative, the Scotch system 
required Reform, he was prepared for the 
next concession, which would be, that the 
system of Representation in England also 
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required Reform, and that his noble friend 
would go a great way towards effecting that 
Reform, although he would not go to the 
extent of this Bill. 

Lord Wharncliffe did not mean to 
enter into any discussion on the subject 
of Reform that night. He had not said 
anything as to how he intended to vote 
on the English Reform Bill, nor had he 
given any opinion as to whether the 
English system required Reform or not. 
His noble and learned friend had sup- 
posed that he entertained a certain opin- 
ion on that subject; but his noble and 
learned friend did not know what his 
opinions were, and had no right to ask 
what were his opinions, or to suppose that 
he held the opinions which his noble 
friend chose to ascribe to him. 

The Earl of Camperdown was anxious 
to make a few observations on what the 
noble Lord had said in regard to the 
prosperity of Scotland. The noble Lord — 
his noble friend, if he would allow him to 
call him so—had said, that Scotland had 
thriven remarkably under its present sys- 
tem of Representation ; but that prosperity 
certainly did not arise from its Represent- 
ative system. Nothing could be worse than 
the state of the Representation in Scot- 
land; but Scotland had prospered be- 
cause of its connection with England, in 
spite of its bad system of Representation. 
Whatever Scotland might have sacrificed 
by the Union with England, it must be 
acknowledged that it had derived great 
benefits from having the advantage of the 
English system of Representation, which, 
with all its faults, was, upon the whole, 
much superior to that of Scotland, in 
which there was no Representation that 
deserved the name. The English system 
itself had been deteriorated by having 
the Scotch infused into it. 

Lord Melville said, that he must join 
in the protest which had been made by 
the noble Lord below him (Lord Wharn- 
cliffe), against its being assumed that the 
vote to which they would come with 
respect to the Bill which was to come 
under discussion on Monday next, would 
in any degree bind them with respect to 
any Reform which they might consider 
necessary in the Scottish system of Repre- 
sentation. From the observations made 
by the noble and Jearned Lord on the 
Woolsack, he expected to hear it hinted 
by that noble Lord, that it would be 
more convenient for their Lordships to 
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have the Scotch and English Bills before 
them at the same time. If the English 
Bill should be rejected, it did not follow 
that some alteration might not be adopted 
with regard to the Scotch Representative 
system, He (Lord Melville) should be 
prepared to state his opinion as to the 
English Bill when it came under discus- 
sion; and no noble Lords had a right to 
inquire what that opinion was until that 
time arrived. He was ready to concur in 
the statement made by the noble and 
learned Lord, that a great proportion of 
those who had votes for Scottish counties 
possessed no property in them. So far 
was he from thinking that the system 
in Scotland did not require amendment, 
that he had been for several years 
endeavouring to carry measures for its 
improvement. He must protest, therefore, 
against being classed with those individu- 
als who approved of the Scottish system 
in all its parts, though he was not inclined 
to go the length of the wild propositions 
which were so hastily advanced on every 
side. With regard to the calculation of 
the noble and learned Lord, of the popula- 
tion of Edinburgh, he apprehended that 
there was some mistake, or if 140,000 was 
taken as the number of the inhabitants, it 
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must mean that of the city and the county | 
of the city. He also doubted the unanimity | 
which the noble and learned Lord alleged | 
prevailed in Edinburgh on the subject of | 
Reform, and he imagined that the extent | 
of that feeling was not a little overrated. | 
The Earl of Carnarvon also protested | 
against mixing up the question of English 
Reform with that of a reformation of the 
Scottish Representative system, for though 
many noble Lords might be opposed to 
any alteration in the English system, it did | 
not follow that their opinion was the same 
with regard to the system in Scotland. 
Petition to be laid on the Table. | 
| 
Rerorm—Ciry or Lonpon Peririon.] | 
The Lord Chancellor had also to present to | 
their Lordships a petition from the corpora- 
tion of the city of London, in favour of Par- 
liamentary Reform, He was sure that their 
Lordships, when they came to consider 
who the petitioners were in this instance, 
would give to the prayer of the petition 
that consideration and that attention 
to which the weight and importance of the 
petitioners entitled them. ‘This petition 


| 
| 


1 





did not emanate from the Common Hall 
of the city of London, though, if it had, he 
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should have presented it with every pos- 
sible respect ; but it was a petition from 
the Corporation at large of the city of 
London—from the Lord Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Liverymen, publicly assembled 
in Guildhall for the purpose, and it was 
signed by the Lord Mayor on behalf of 
the meeting. ‘The petition, as he had 
already said, was in favour of the measures 
of Parliamentary Reform which had been 
brought forward by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and it strongly urged upon their 
Lordships the propriety of adopting and 
speedily passing those measures. The 
Edinburgh petition which he had just pre- 
sented, he should have stated, was also in 
favour of Reform generally, and not of 
Scottish Reform alone. He was glad to 
find that the noble Lords (Lords Melville 
and Wharncliffe) were not to be classed 
amongst thorough-going Anti-reformers, 
and that they admitted the necessity of 
some change, at least in Scotland. But 
it would not do when the Reform Question 
came on for noble Lords to say-—“‘ Eng- 
land is weli enough, and we will not touch 
it; but Scotland is not so, and some alter- 
ation must be made there.” Let him tell 
those noble Lords, that such a course as 
that would not do for England. Neither 
would such a line of proceeding satisfy the 
Anti-reformers in Scotland, for they would 
ask, and justly too, why should Gatton 
and Old Sarum be retained in England, 
and the experiment of reformation alone 
tried upon Scotland? Nothing could be 
more absurd than to talk of the prosperity 
which Scotland had enjoyed under the 
existing system, in spite of which, as a 
noble Lord had truly said, that country 
had prospered. The same absurd remark 
might be applied to England. There was 
no doubt that this country was flourishing 
and prosperous, even before we had abo- 
lished the African slave-trade; and yet 
no one would now rank himself with 
felons, by praising that system which it 


| was a felonyto uphold. The country was 


prosperous before Catholic Emancipation 
was granted, and yet no one now doubted 
the propriety and justice of that great 
alteration in our existing system. In 
truth, this absurd argument, if it were to 
have any weight against improvement and 
change, would put an end to his (the 
Lord Chancellor’s) contemplated law im- 
provements and amendments, for the 
country was prosperous while the Court of 
Chancery was flourishing in perennial 
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delay. The petitioners expressed their 
confident hopes that their Lordships’ 
wisdom, patriotism, and good sense, would 
induce their Lordships to accede to the 
prayer of the petition, and to pass the 
measure of Reform which would be sub- 
mitted to them. The Reformers of the 
United Kingdom, in common with the pe- 
titioners, relied with confidence on the 
wisdom of their Lordships. He trusted 
that the result would show, that they did 
not flatter their Lordships by placing such 
a reliance on their decision in this import- 
ant matter; and, above all things, he 
fondly hoped that that result would not 
be the rejection of those measures—a 
result which would be to all the friends of 
the tranquillity and prosperity of the 
empire, a subject of the deepest regret. 
Lord Wynford would take that oppor- 
tunity to deny that he was an Anti-re- 
former [‘ hear, hear.”| He should not be 
prevented by that cheer from stating his 
Opinion in distinct terms. In consequence 
of what had fallen from the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack, and of the 
threats which had, in fact, been thrown 
ont by that noble Lord, he (Lord 
Wynford) begged to say, that he would 
rather reject any measure of Reform, than 
adopt the amendments proposed by this 
Bill. He would state his objections to it 
on Monday next, when he hoped to be 
able to show, that it was not such a Re- 
form as was consistent with the principles 
of the Constitution, as would give security 
to the two Houses of Parliament, and 
would preserve the liberties of the people. 
He hoped to be able to show that this was 
a measure calculated to endanger the 
peace of the country, and, that if it should 
be passed, it would be inconsistent with, 
and subversive of, the principles of the 
Constitution, destructive of the independ- 
ence of Parliament, and destructive of the 
liberty of the people of England, who re- 
quired a liberty that was regulated by law, 
and supported by the institutions of the 
country. The noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack had argued as if there had 
been a change of opinion with regard to 
this question, on the part of the noble 
Baron (Lord Wharncliffe). Had there 
been no change in the opinions of the 
noble and learned Lord himself on the 
subject? If they could see the Reform 
Bill which that noble Lord had himself 
drawn up last year, he was sure it would 
be found to differ greatly from this mea- 
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sure—he was sure that nothing would be 
found in that Bill destructive of Gatton or 
Old Sarum, or of any other rotten borough 
in the country. He was certain that that 
Bill did not commence with a sweeping 
disfranchisement of those boroughs. When 
the noble and learned Lord himself exhi- 
bited changes of opinion with respect to 
Reform, the noble Lord should pause 
before he charged others with vacillation 
of sentiment. Notwithstanding the strong 
body of authority that had been produced. 
on the opposite side, he felt confident 
that they should be able to stand satisfac- 
torily before that House; and, what was 
much more, before the country at large, 
and demonstrate to the conviction of 
every thinking man, that the Bill, instead 
of securing the liberties of the people, 
would place beyond the pale of those liber- 
ties a larger proportion—ay, and a better 
and more improved proportion—of the 
community, than would be included in it. 
’ Lord Holland did not understand that 
his noble friend on the Woolsack had 
taunted any Peer in that House with a 
change of opinion. But the noble Peer 
who had just sat down had taunted his 
noble friend with a change of opinion, and 
the reason was, because he thought that 
the noble and learned Lord might have 
supported a Bill on some former occasion, 
not containing all the clauses contained in 
the Bill about to be brought before that 
House. He did not rise to defend his 
noble friend—he was quite competent to 
the task of pleading his own cause; but 
he must say, that the observations of 
the noble Lord contained a most pregnant 
remark for the consideration of that 
House, if true. If it were true that men, 
gifted with the powers of his noble friend, 
thought, on former occasions, that certain 
Reforms were necessary to the welfare of 
the country—if these Reforms, aided by 
the energies of his noble friend, and aided 
by those persons now so anxious to be 
considered Anti-reformers—if these par- 
tial Reforms were uniformly rejected ; and 
if, notwithstanding this rejection, the 
country was now disposed to support a 
Reform more comprehensive in its cha- 
racter, and greater in its results, it was for 
that House solemnly to weigh, and deeply 
to reflect, what would be the consequences 
if they persevered blindly, stupidly, and 
dangerously, in rejecting the Bill. That 
House, he repeated, was called upon to 
consider what would be the effect on all 
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deliberating minds if they rejected a mea- 
sure adapted to the character of the times, 
in harmony with the wishes and interests 
of the people, and essentially calculated 
to leave the real Constitution of the em- 
pire improved and confirmed. There was 
one feature in the discussion which had 
given him great satisfaction, and he refer- 
red to it with pleasure. There was no 
stubborn hostility apparent, but every per- 
son was anxious to prove himself a Re- 
former to a certain degree. Of these con- 
cealed Reformers, he must say, that he 
held it to be a very grievous calamity, that 
among the multifarious plans of Reform 
suggested to them, there was none which 
they could make up their minds to ap- 
prove. If the Reform proposed by other 
men filled them with so much horror, they 
ought before this—for now, indeed, it was 
too late—the opportunity was lost—to 
have come forward with some plan of their 
own. He would beg their Lordships to 
bear in mind, when the subject came re- 
gularly before the House, the admission of 
one of the ablest opponents of the Bill on 
two important points. First, that the 
Representation of Scotland required com- 
plete Reform [‘‘ No,” from Lord Wharn- 
cliffe.| Well, at least the noble Lord al- 
lowed that the Scottish representative sys- 
tem was defective, and required amend- 
ment, and that he was ready to support 
a reform of it. The second admission was, 
that when he came to consider Reform, he 
could not forget that it was under that de- 
fective system (which the noble Lord had 
shown himself so anxious and ready to im- 
prove) that Scotland had flourished ex- 
ceedingly—thus throwing overboard the 
sophistical doctrine of which they had 
heard so much, that the system worked 
well, and therefore any alteration was un- 
necessary. The noble Lord, be it remem- 
bered, had distinctly admitted, that the 
people had thriven under the old system ; 
yet, nevertheless, he declared that the 
system was defective, and ought to be im- 
proved. He hailed this acknowledgment 
as an auspicious omen. They were not 
now to contend against the principles of 
Anti-reform, but only as to what degree of 
Reform it was necessary to carry. ‘ And 
great,” said the noble Baron, “great, 
indeed, must be the difference of degrees, 
which could induce the House of Lords, 
whose interests are identified with the 
welfare of the whole community, to disap- 
point the wishes of the overwhelming 
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majority of the people of this country, 
demanding and requesting Reform.” 

Lord Wharncliffe said, that the senti- 
ments which his noble friend had adverted 
to with a slight tendency to exaggeration, 
were not the result of any new light that 
had broken in upon him. He was opposed 
to the measure on its way to that House, 
and the ground of his opposition was 
supplied by the measure itself. With that 
Bill before him, he was prepared to show 
the country, that the intended Reform 
was subversive of their liberty, and de- 
structive of every part of the Constitution. 

The Lord Chancellor begged to set his 
noble friend (Lord Wynford) right, as to 
what he had stated respecting his having 
taunted noble Lords with a change of 
opinion. Very far indeed was he from 
meeting such a happy alteration by a 
taunt; on the contrary, it filled him with 
the greatest possible joy and satisfaction. 
He also begged leave to correct a miscon- 
ception of his noble friend, in attributing 
a change of opinion to himself. His noble 
friend said, he was sure that if he saw 
the Bill he (Lord Brougham) had drawn, 
in the beginning of last Session—[* hear” 


Srom Lord Wynford] it would be better 


for the noble Lord to listen than cry 
“ hear”’—if he saw the Bill drawn up at 
that time, he would discover no clauses 
in it for the disfranchisement of Gatton 
and Old Sarum. He would admit that 
the noble Lord had made a happy guess 
—he freely acknowledged that he was 
correct in his divination—yet he was sorry 
to be obliged to take him down from the 
towering pinnacle on which he was en- 
throned, but take him down he must, for 
had he seen the bill in question, he would 
have found no clause in it of any kind. 
There never was such a bill as his noble 
and learned friend had alluded to. There 
was a great deal of discussion as to the 
outlines of a measure which he (the Lord 
Chancellor) was about to bring forward, 
but the bill was never drawn up. ‘The 
heads of the bill had never, in point of 
fact, been reduced to writing. He had 
given notice of a motion for the introduc- 
tion of a Reform Bill elsewhere, but the 
Monday before that motion could be 
brought forward, an event happened which 
called upon him to consider, in other 
circumstances, what measure of Reform 
would be satisfactory to the people. He 
had no hesitation in avowing, however, 
that there was a great difference between 
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the measure which he intended to bring 
forward and that now before the House. 
His plan embraced the whole of the Scotch 
Bill, and great part of the English Bill, 
but he frankly declared that the present 
Bill went further than he had proposed to 
go. On the proper occasion he should 
be prepared to show how and why it went 
further. It was sufficient for him now to 
state that, in order to obtain the consent 
of the greatest number of the Members of 
the Legislature, he was anxious to go as 
far as possible without sacrificing the prin- 
ciples which he thought necessary to 
conciliate, and to render the measure he 
proposed to bring forward as little objec- 
tionable as possible. Acting on these 
views, he did adopt a measure materially 
different from, and falling far short of, the 
present. He was now telling no secret, 
and making no confession. He had stated 
at the great meeting at Leeds, and in his 
place in Parliament, that though he should 
propose what he considered a great, safe, 
practical, and effectual Reform, yet it 
would not be such a Reform as he would 
propose if he had his will. His noble 
and learned friend, too, ought to recollect, 
that it made a great difference when a 
measure was brought forward which had 
been too long delayed, and after declara- 
tions, unbending and unqualified declara- 
tions, had been made from the highest 
quarters, against all Reform. When his 
noble friend (Lord Wynford) attained that 
office of which he was at present the un- 
worthy possessor—an office to which the 
members of the legal profession naturally 
aspired as the reward of their toils, and 
which the “ young ambition” of the noble 
Lord might fairly look to — when his 
noble friend, as the Chancellor of a future 
day, brought forward his schemes of Re- 
form, he could assure him, with much 
sincerity, that he should be delighted at 
their success. If law reforms came from 
the Great Seal, like his plan of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, he should give them his 
best support. When the hour arrived, 
he should be found quite ready to redeem 
that pledge, and he did not much care 
how soon he should be called upon for 
its redemption. He trusted, that through- 
out these discussions, by the issue of which 
they hoped to satisfy the country and their 
consciences, they would view the moment- 
ous theme of their deliberations solemnly, 
dispassionately, and without personality ; 
that, instead of abusing their time by 
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the introduction of argumenta ad ho- 
mines, they would keep a single eye to 
the merits of the case before them—a 
case, they would give him leave to say, 
the most important to that House, whether 
they viewed it in connexion with the dig- 
nity of the Monarch, or of the prosperity 
of the people, or the liberties and pro- 
fperty and lineage of the land, or the 
grandeur of all. As regarded the stand- 
ing of that House in its own estimation—- 
as regarded the security of their rights 
and constitutional privileges—never did 
they stand on the brink of a more deeply 
important discussion than now that they 
were on the eve of the debate upon Par- 
liamentary Reform. 

Lord Wynford explained, that in ad- 
verting to the bill of the noble and learned 
Lord —drawn since he came into that 
House—he stated that it did not embrace 
any disfranchisement of boroughs. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the 
noble Lord had been misinformed. His 
plan did take away at least one Member 
from a great number of boroughs. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Belgium. 


Breioium.] The Marquis of London- 
derry claimed their Lordships’ indulgence 
while he, as shortly as circumstances ad- 
mitted, stated the reasons which induced 
him again to bring the affairs of Belgium 
under their notice. He regretted the ab- 
sence of the noble Earl at the head of his 
Majesty’s Government, in consequence of 
a domestic calamity, because he should 
be very sorry if anything he should say in 
his absence could be construed into a 
supposition that he intended to offer any 
observation uncourteous to that noble 
Karl. He could assure their Lordships, 
that it was the furthest from his intention 
to do or say anything that could lead to 
such a supposition; but he might be 
naturally led into animadversions on vari- 
ous points, which the noble Earl and him- 
self had already discussed. He, however, 
was gratified to see the noble Viscount, 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
in his place, because he should be anxious 
to hear from his noble friend, if he would 
permit him to cal! him so, whether he 
concurred in the views—and was disposed 
to argue them under former principles— 
which his Majesty’s Government had 
taken with respect to Belgium ; and, more 
especially, whether he concurred in those 
severe and uncalled-for animadversiong 
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and philippics which the noble Earl, his 
colleague, had so unsparingly dealt out 
against all those great public transactions 
of 1814 and 1815, which formed the basis 
of a peace of seventeen years in Europe, 
and in which negotiations the noble Vis- 
count himself bore a conspicuous and 
confidential share. This evening would 
probably put the House in possession of 
the noble Viscount’s views, and shew 
whether his former principles and opinions 
were changed, in deference to the new 
friends by whom he was surrounded. His 
noble friend would likewise afford him 
satisfaction by expressing his opinions as 
to Holland, and stating how he thought 
that country had been used by his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers ; because he was anxious 
to learn whether the noble Viscount con- 
curred in the line of policy which had 
been pursued towards our old and attached 
ally, he having been long a member of 
that Government which took so honour- 
able and important a part in the arrange- 
ment by which Holland and Belgium were 
united, for the advantage of British and 
European interests, and having been one 
of those who defended that transaction. 
He should be glad to learn whether the 
noble Viscount was prepared to argue, 
that Holland had not been most unfairly, 
unjustly, and ungenerously treated, ac- 
cording to the conventions which exist 
between that country and England. Could 
his noble friend approve of that decision 
which excluded Holland from any partici- 
pation in the arrangement with respect 
to the demolition of the fortresses, that 
measure being about to be determined on 
by the four Powers, and Belgium, without 
even the presence or participation of any 
negotiator on the part of Holland, through 
whom its opinion or wishes could be con- 
sulted? He begged leave to remind the 
House and the country, that for ten or 
twelve months, negotiations had been 
going forward on the questions of Holland 
and Belgium, every day increasing in 
anxiety, interest, and importance ; but 
the Parliament of England had been kept 
in entire ignorance of every part of the 
negotiations, although a prince had been 
sent out from this country—supposed to 
be an independent sovereign—but, up to 
that moment, their Lordships were entirely 
ignorant whether the other great Powers 
—Austria, Russia, and Prussia—had re- 
cognised him. Numerous protocols had 
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ous, he would take upon himself to say, 
than ever appeared in respect of any 
negotiation whatever — more than the 
Congresses at Vienna, Troppau, and Lay- 
bach, together ever issued; still their 
Lordships were not informed, whether or 
no any one point of these important trans- 
actions were settled. These protocols 
were pitiful expositions; there was one, 
issued to-day, declaring that the principle 
which it laid down was irrevocable; and 
another was sent forth the next day, 
which overturned the irrevocable and un- 
changeable decree, and rendered it mere 
waste paper. There seemed indeed a 
protocol laboratory in Downing-street, 
whence these prescriptions and drugs 
issued wholesale ; but the patient was still 
unfortunately suffering under the disease, 
without the smallest hopes of recovery. 
Like the cholera, the march of the pro- 
tocol appeared irresistible. The infection 
had bounded to the banks of the Rhine, 
as the cholera had advanced to the shores 
of the German ocean, and its ravages in 
the Confederation seemed to be very 
dreadful. One protocol, issued by this 
august German Assembly, was rather of 
a strange description; and it would be 
necessary to see how this protocol would 
affect those issued from Downing-street. 
Whenever a strong case was made out 
against the conduct pursued by his Ma- 
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jesty’s Government—and a stronger case 


was never made out than that which he 
had made out, of it being the intention 
of the government of France to leave 
12,000 troops in Belgium—then out came 
a protocol to account for that measure, 
by a number of frivolous set paragraphs, 
wholly unworthy of great statesmen, and 
forming miserable excuses for impolitic 
and unforeseen omissions. What said the 
protocol of the German Confederation ? 
Why, that Luxemburg belonged to the 
House of Nassau, and was not to be alien- 
ated; but, in the mean time, his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers allowed Prince Leopold, by 
consent of his Majesty, to occupy the 
throne of Belgium, and to take the oath 
of the constitution of the Belgians, which 
provided that Luxemburg should form a 
part of his kingdom. The king of England, 
therefore, and the king of Hanover, though 
identically one and the same person, were, 
in fact, opposed to each other in these 
negotiations, as the king of Hanover was 
a member of the German Confederation, 
and the protocol of that body was directly 
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opposed to the arrangements of Downing- 
street. And thus it was, that when noble 
Lords in opposition felt themselves called 
upon, he might almost say goaded, to ask 
questions of his Majesty’s Ministers, which 
might be inconvenient to them, but which 
were rendered indispensable by the singu- 
Jar position in which our negotiations 
stood, then they were told, that they were 
involving this country in war, and that 
their conduct was inconvenient, vexatious, 
and factious. The silence observed by 
his Majesty’s Ministers was very different 
from the course pursued by his lamented 
brother ; for his noble friend would recol- 
lect, that on that regretted statesman’s 
return from the Congress at Vienna, he 
was attacked by Mr. Whitbread in the 
House of Commons, who moved an humble 
Address to his Majesty—“ That he would 
be graciously pleased to direct a com- 
munication to be made to the House 
of Commons, of the progress made at 
the Congress now sitting at Vienna, 
towards the final adjustment and_per- 
manent pacification of Europe, of such 
transfer and annexations of territory, as 
may have actually taken place, together 
with other information touching matters 
still under consideration, as may be given 
without prejudice to the public service.” * 
What was the conduct of his Majesty’s 
Secretary of State on that occasion ? With 
that candour, and with the manliness and 
openness of character, which so distin- 
guished that eminent individual, he se- 
conded Mr. Whitbread’s motion. And, at 
the same period, a noble Marquis ( Welles- 
ley), now Lord Steward of his Majesty’s 
Household, made a similar motion in the 
House of Lords, when Lord Liverpool 
declared, that every information should be 
laid on the Table that could be constitu- 
tionally and diplomatically afforded. it 
was curious to observe, also, that in the 
debates of 1815—and he referred to them, 
because his Majesty’s Ministers had taunt- 
ed noble Lords with being disorderly in 
asking questions—Mr. Tierney, in an as- 
sembly which was praised for its due observ- 
ance of order over their Lordships’ House, 
did, on many occasions, ask no less than 
six Or seven questions, one after another. 
In the debate May 26, 1813, on the subsi- 
dies to theAllied Powers,Mr, Tierney asked 
—first,for some information asto Denmark; 
second, Mr. Tierney wished to know what 
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part Spain was to take; third, Mr. Tierney 
inquired, whether any part of the dispos- 
able sum of 2,500,000. was to be given to 
Portugal; fourth, whether any, and what 
part of the sums, Sweden or Portugal was 
to obtain. His object in referring to the 
motion made by Mr. Whitbread for an 
Address to his Majesty, and which was 
seconded by his lamented brother, the 
late Lord Castlereagh, for the production 
of papers, was, only to show the readiness 
with which former Governments had met 
such demands, and that there was nothing 
either unusual or improper in his having 
asked for the production of papers con- 
nected with our foreign relations ; and it 
should be recollected, the negotiations of 
that time embraced all the transactions of 
Europe, whereas, those of the present day 
only related to the creation of an unhappy 
king, and an undefined kingdom. Noble 
Lords on that side of the House, as well 
as himself, had been asked, when putting 
questions, whence they obtained their in- 
formation? He could only say, that they 
derived it from no improper channel. 
They had no secret service money, but 
they had the confidence of those who did 
not trust his Majesty’s Ministers. If they 
were attacked for getting their knowledge 
from the newspapers, he could only reply, 
by referring to the speech of Earl Grey, 
April 7th, 1815, on the events in France, 
when the noble Earl said—‘ The public 
journals were the only sources from which 
he could, of course, obtain information.” 
He had an undoubted right to follow the 
noble Earl’s example; and it was quite 
clear, that his noble friend’s (the Earl of 
Aberdeen’s) information, as regarded af- 
fairs at Lisbon, was much more accurate 
than any which reached the noble Earl at the 
head of his Majesty’s Government, as was 
and, he rejoiced at it, now finally admitted. 
The next point to which he begged to call 
the attention of their Lordships and of his 
noble friend was, as to what had taken 
place, in respect of the assurance given by 
the noble Earl at the head of his Majesty’s 
Government, that the French troops, more 
especially the last division of 12,000 men, 
would evacuate Belgium; and whether 
that assurance was likely to be carried 
into effect? Certain it was, that up to 
that day, the French troops remained in 
that country, and he did not hear that any 
positive time was fixed for their departure. 
If general report was to be believed—but 
he owned he could not for a moment give 
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credit to so monstrous an absurdity—it 
was said that a very large proportion of 
French officers were to be allowed by the 
Conference and his Majesty’s Government 
to remain, for the purpose of organizing, 
drilling, disciplining, and acting with the 
Belgian army. He could not believe for 
an instant that such a proposition could 
be sanctioned by the noble Earl. The 
circumstance of 12,000 troops remaining 
in Belgium was unimportant, compared to 
giving any number of French officers the 
control and disciplining of the Belgian 
army. He should never have brought 
himself to mention such an arrangement, 
if he had not seen a numerous list of 
officers, who were understood to be posi- 
tively named, and the particular branch of 
the army to which they were severally 
attached. ‘There was Lieutenant-general 
Count Goundler, Baron Belnard (Infan- 
try)—Baron Picquet, a distinguished 
officer under Napoleon (Cavalry)—Licu- 
tenant-general Baron Evain (Artillery)— 
Lieutenant-general Desprez (Etat Major) 
Major-general Nempole, Engineer—Co- 


lonels Dillon, Chatry le Fond, &c. &c., | 
Lieutenant-colonels Devaux, St. Peau, | 
| because he thought it a proper phrase)— 


&c., and various others placed at the dis- 
position of the above officers, altogether 
amounting to 300 or 400. An army like 
that of Belgium, under the command of 
French officers, would be French. All 
promotion in the army must go through 


those officers—and he put it to any one | 


acquainted with military matters, whether 
King Leopold would ‘have any command 
over a force so constituted, or whether it 
would be possible for him to do as he 
wished with an army so officered? He 
would ask his noble friend who was at the 
head of the Portuguese army, (Lord Beres- 
ford), whether that army, officered and 
disciplined by British officers, was not 
almost the same as a British army ? Such 
an arrangement as allowing the Belgian 
army to be officered by Frenchmen, could 
not be submitted to for a moment. It had 
been said, in another place, that King 
Leopold was an independent Monarch, and 
must be allowed to keep what officers he 

leased in his service. If King Leopold was 
independent, why did the Conference inter- 
fere to prevent 12,000 French troops from 
remaining in Belgium? The king of 
Belgium had been sent, by an arrangement 
of the Allies, to endeavour to make that 
country, by universal consent, an inde- 
pendent kingdom; but he could not be 
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considered in every respect as independ- 
ent, because he must necessarily be 
under the direction of the Conference, 
through whose instrumentality he had 
been created King. But was it possible 
that his Majesty’s Government, who urged 
the French government, with all the powers 
of language they could use, to order 
the French troops to evacuate Belgium, 
could now tamely acquiesce in an arrange- 
ment by which the army of that country 
was to be officered by Frenchmen? He 
put it to his noble friend, whether he did 
not conceive that some satisfactory expla- 


nation ought to be immediately called for 


from the French government on this sub- 
ject? It appeared to him that the French 
government was endeavouring to under- 
mine this country, and to make our Govern- 
ment truckle in all the arrangements of 
these Conferences, and on every other occa- 
sion. ‘They were no sooner driven out of 


_ one fortress—(as they were by the eloquent 
speech of the noble Duke near him, on the 








subject of the Belgian fortresses, and the 
evacuation)—than “ their wily politician” 
(he understood, when he used this phrase 
before, it gave offence, but he repeated it, 


than their wily politician, the representative 
of the French government in this country, 
burrowed himself in another. No sooner 
was the arrangement made for the evacua- 
tion of Belgium by the French troops, than 
this curious arrangement was commenced, 
which would give the French infinitely 
more power in that country than keeping 
12,000 French troops in it. To refer back 
toour former relative positions with Holland 
and Belgium. He hoped their Lordships 
would not consider it tedious if he detained 
them by reading some extracts from the 
statements made with regard to the junc- 
tion of those countries, when that event 
took place under the sanction of the Allied 
powers and the direction of his lamented 
relative. Those statements shewed how 
Holland was placed with respect to the 
Belgian fortresses, and that she had a 
right to be a party to any and every ar- 
rangement respecting them. He hoped 
that their Lordships would be of opinion, 
that his noble friend would not be able to 
controvert the statements he had advanced, 
that our conduct with regard to Holland 
had been unfriendly and inexcusable. 
Holland was precluded entirely from all 
negotiations as to the fortresses which, 
though de fait in the power of Belgium, 
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are, du droit, unquestionably the property 
of Holland. His Lordship then read the 
following extract— 


“Tere was an arrangement between two 
crowns, in which certain colonies were ceded 
to this country, in consideration of our paying 
the half of certain charges which would other- 
wise have fallen on Holland alone. These 
colonies were materially connected with the 
interests of this country—they were important 
with a view to our possessions in the East 
Indies; and in Demerara, Berbice, and other 
Dutch settlements in the West Indies, three- 
fourths of the whole British capital in the West- 
India colonies might be considered to be 
vested. It became important, therefore, to 
bring these colonies under the natural protec- 
tion of this country. This was not a proposi- 
tion connected with war, but Parliament would 
be called on, in the course of the present year, 
to contribute one million in conseqence of that 
arrangement. That was the only part which 
would come into consideration in the course of 
the present year. ‘There was another arrange- 
ment, which was not in the nature of a grant, 
of a specific sum, the interest of the loan ob- 
tained by Russia in Holland, which was applied 
towards the fortifications in the Low Countries.” 

“The total sum borrowed was three millions, 
but two millions of it only were applied to 
these fortifications. One hundred and _ fifty 
thousand pounds had been agreed to be paid 
as a consideration for that loan for a certain 
number of years. The object of that outlay 
was, the rendering of that part of Europe less 
vulnerable than it was when it was obtained 
possession of by the Allies. Russia was to 
be relieved of the charge of this loan, which 
was to be borne jointly between Great Britain 
and the king of the Netherlands. The price 
for the colonies could not be considered exces- 
sive; and it would not only go to create a 
system of fortification on that barrier, but it 
would make it the interest of the Emperor of 
Russia, as well as his duty, to’prevent the Low 
Countries from ever falling into the hands, or 
being under the control of France. There 
was, therefore, this security for that country, 
in addition to the advance of Prussia to the 
Rhine, by which she became also interested in 


the safety of Holland.*” 
* * % * * 


“Tt would have been in opposition to the 
feelings of the nation to have treated Holland 
in any other respect than as a country with 
which it was our object to maintain the most 
friendly relations ; and much as he should have 
lamented if an amicable arrangement could not 
have been made by which England could retain 
the Cape of Good Hope, which was so import- 
ant to this country, from its connexion with 
our territories in the East, and reluctant as he 
should have been to have lost an opportunity 
of placing so large a mass of British property 
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as was contained in the islands of Berbice, 
Demerara, and Essequibo, permanently under 
the protection of the Crown of England ; much 
as he should have regretted such important 
cessions, still would he have been content to 
forego all the benefits of retaining them, rather 
than have failed to act with the utmost friendly 
liberality and justice towards Lfolland. It 
ought not to be disguised, that though France 
might have overrun Holland from the lust of 
conquest, much of the misery which had fallen 
on that unfortunate coustry had been inflicted 
on account of the attachment and devotion it 
had cherished for England. This feeling, so 
difficult to extinguish, has never ceased to 
manifest itself; and it was possible but that 
for this, Holland might for a much longer time 
have escaped the storm by which she was 
overwhelmed.*” ea ee 


“The system of fortifying the Netherlands he 
considered wise, even as a measure of economy. 
It was necessary to preserve Holland and her 
navy independent of France, and this could 
only be secured by making the Netherlands 
strong as a military position. This would save 
the country the excessive expense of repelling 
the attempts which France might be induced 
to make at any future period. With this view 
of the subject, he conceived this country to be 
highly interested in fortifying the Netherlands 
in the manner proposed, the expense of which 
would be met gradually.}” ” - . 


‘The state of things which had called upon 
us to take this charge upon ourselves had given 
us an opportunity of fairly, and without the 
appearance of illiberality, proposing to Holland 
the cession of her colonies to England. He 
had much satisfaction in stating that our cone 
duct in this respect had been justly appreci- 
ated on the part of Holland. She had viewed 
it as a fair proposition made by a friendly 
power, and not considered it as the demand of 
a nation who, having obtained possession of 
her colonies in time of war, refused to relin- 
quish them on the return of peace. The colo- 
nies obtained by the arrangement entered into 
with Holland were of great importance to this 
country, not only on account of théir connex- 
ion with our eastern possessions, but on 
account of the situation in which they placed 
us with respect to South America, by which a 
constant supply of cotton was secured, which 
would prove an important advantage to the 
manufacturers of one of our staple commodities.” 


When he looked back and considered 
those speeches, and the manner in which 
his Majesty’s present Government had 
acted towards the king of Holland, he 
could not but feel indignant as an English- 
man. He would wish to know whether Hol- 
land might not justly demand restitution of 
those colonies which she ceded in return 
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for the erection of those fortresses of which 
she was now deprived, and was not even 
allowed to interfere in the arrangement for 
disposing of them. ‘Those fortresses were 
now in the possession of Belgium; but to- 
morrow they might be in the possession of 
France, and turned to purposes injurious 
to the interests of this country and of 
Holland. Here, then, was a case of much 
importance, and which deeply concerned 
the honour of this country, on which he 
wished for a satisfactory explanation and 
information; but his principal object, on 
the present occasion, was, to obtain inform- 
ation upon the subject of this strange 
plan for the Belgian army, to which he had 
already alluded; and he never could ima- 
gine that it would be permitted that it 
should be officered by Frenchmen. He 
was desirous not to trespass longer on 
their Lordships’ attention ; but, before he 
sat down, he must say a few words on the 
general foreign policy of the country, and 
on his own humble sentiments on the sub- 
ject. A noble and learned Lord. said 
that he was anxious for a war with France. 
He positively denied that inference. 
The difference between the noble and 
learned Lord and him was this;—the 
noble and learned Lord wished to embrace 
France closely as a friend, believing that 
if we were at peace with France, we must 
be at peace with all the world: he did 
not consider that all the endeavours of 
our Government to preserve peace with 
France might be subverted, as they would 
be, if the war party in France obtained 
power. All the concessions made by 
this country—all the efforts made to pre- 
serve peace—the abandonment of our 
allies, and our acquiescence in their degra- 
dation—the robbery of the Portuguese 
fleet—the demolition of the fortresses— 
the occupation of Belgium—the Belgian 
army’s being officered by French officers, 
would then all go for nothing. France 
was our natural rival, and as such must be 
considered our natural enemy. History 
pointed out this indisputable fact; and 
though it was well to treat an enemy with 
perfect honesty, courtesy, and civility, yet 
it was, in his humble opinion, always most 
prudent, and most congenial to the feel- 
ings of Englishmen, to keep him at arm’s 
length. Instead of this, however, our 
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Government was allowing that of France 
to keep us so close in its fraternal hug, 
that it squeezed out everything it wanted 
from us. 


There was a sort of flirtation 
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carried on between the noble Earl at the 
head of the Government, and the French 
government, which he could not say he 
beheld with approbation. We were obliged 
to yield every thing rather than incur the 
risk of overturning the present government 
of France, and run the hazard of a war with 
our crippled finances; and on its part it 
was ready, occasionally, in lesser points, 
to tamper with our negociators, and to 
meet the views of the noble Earl, in order 
that it might not upset the Reform Bill in 
its progress. The French Ministry believed 
the Reform Bill and the noble Earl’s Mi- 
aistry would favour France ; but if, unfortu- 
nately, the Reform Bill should be passed, 
and the country be got into confusion 
by it, as he believed would be the case, 
we should then see whether the govern- 
ment of France would any longer desire to 
keep peace with a Government of this 
country, deprived of its advantages both 
of position and of character. By the great 
Treaties in 1814 and 1815, the Quadruple 
Alliance was formed to arrest the aggres- 
sion and aggrandizement of France, and 
when peace was established, France was 
permitted to enter, at Aix-la-Chapelle, the 
general Quadruple Alliance for the main- 
tenance of the repose of Europe; but 
Great Britain had never an idea of uniting 
closer in the bonds of alliance with France 
than with any of the other great Powers, 
and this policy and this attempt he depre- 
cated, more especially when he saw the 
sacrifices made for it. These were his 
Opinions on foreign policy. He was not 
anxious for war, but wished it to be 
avoided. At the same time, this country 
was bound to repress aggression, and to 
defeat projects of foreign aggrandizement, 
and, though desirous to avoid a war, in a 
He 
had formerly made use of some strong ex- 
pressions with regard to the distinguished 
diplomatist who represents the government 
of France in this country, for which he 
was reprehended by the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack-—-who, however, it 
must be recollected, said much stronger 
things both of the king of Holland and 
Don Miguel. He said nothing contrary 
to the private respect and esteem he enter- 
tained for that individual; but his public 
character was on record, and he dealt with 
itas a matterof history. That distinguished 
diplomatist was a Minister of Napoleon, of 
Louis 18th, of Charles 10th, and now of 
Louis Philippe. This Minister, therefore, 
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could not be looked upon or spoken of as 
if he came into public life for the first time. 
He had not stated his opinion of his cha- 
racter in any underhand way, but ina way 
which gave him a full opportunity of know- 
ing what was said. What he had said had 
found its way into the public journals, and 
it was competent for that diplomatist to 
contradict anything which he found was 
not borne out by facts. When he found it 
stated that this individual was coustantly 
near the King’s closet, that despatches 
were shewn to him in that quarter before 
they reached the public, and that his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers went one after another to 
him, appearing to consult, invite, and to 
wait for his decision, he, as an Englishman, 
heard of such proceedings with some de- 
gree of disgust. They were indecent, and 
probably dangerous. He did not wish to 
express himself unfairly towards any one ; 
at the same time he could not retract any- 
thing he had said ; and if any noble Lord 
wished him to state the source whence 
he had derived his information, or the 
foundation for any expressions he had used 
as to the great power and ability with 
whick Prince Talleyrand served his own 
Court—while his opinions never had been 
favourable to England—he would refer to 
the memorial of Talleyrand to Napoleon, 
as first Consul, dated 15th Brumaire, 
year 11, which was universally in print, 
and must have due weight on all minds 
that read it, especially if our policy now 
leans to what was advised in that docu- 
ment. He had a right, then, to advert to 
the public character of this individual, to 
doubt the propriety of the course pursued 
by his Majesty’s Government towards him, 
and tosuspect that his proceedings would be 
a little too much for the interest of his own 
government, and would tend in no degree 
whatever to advance the interests of this 
country. He was well aware that Prince 
Talleyrand was in habits of close intimacy 
with his noble and lamented relation, who 
fully admitted his great abilities and pri- 
vate amiable qualities. But his noble re- 
lation was nota person to be influenced 
by any individual. It was his habit to 
take his own course on all public matters, 
and to steer clear of any attempts 
to exercise an undue influence. No one 
could ever feel at that period that France 
domineered over the councils of this 
country, in order to carry her own objects, 
or that England on any occasion had 
truckled to France in the negotiations in 
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which he was concerned. France was 
not then allowed to act as she had done of 
late, nor would she now have been so 
allowed had that Statesman been spared 
to his country. Feeling as he did on 
these subjects, it was impossible for him 
not to state his sentiments unreservedly. 
His Majesty’s Ministers had reproached 
and blamed him for these discussions; 
but, they had done an infinite deal of 
good. -The tone of the speeches delivered 
on that side of the House had been taken 
up by his Majesty’s Ministers. The noble 
Earl at the head of the Government, had 
talked of pursuing ‘the even tenour of 
his way,” and had said, that he treated 
the Opposition with perfect indifference, 
and that nothing said on this side of the 
House had any effect on him or the mea- 
sures of his Administration, As the noble 
Earl stated this on his honour as a Peer of 
Parliament and a Minister, he was bound 
to believe him; but if any of his noble 
friends behind him should ever again come 
into possession of the portefeuille of the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs—which, if 
Whig supremacy under the passing of the 
Reform Bill be not made eternal, may be 
the case—he should certainly beg to be 
allowed to see whether there were not some 
strange alterations in the Instructions sent 
after the debate which took place on the 
Monday as to Belgium. He should like 
to know what was done at the Conference 
immediately after this debate, on the 
Wednesday, and whether there were not 
some little memorandums then drawn up? 
He should like to see a copy of a certain 
short Protocol as to the fortresses, and 
also a certain private Letter, said to be 
addressed by the noble Earl at the head 
of the Government to M. Cassimir Perier, 
after the discussions in this House. He 
maintained that the speeches made in this 
House on that occasion (particularly 
the speech of the noble Duke near him) 
made a powerful impression on his Ma- 
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jesty’s Ministers, which was visible at the 


time those speeches were delivered—it was 
universally noticed, and the discussion 
made the country know and feel that the 
course of his Majesty’s Ministers was most 
discreditable and disadvantageous. He be- 
lieved that the debate had induced them 
to change—and insist upon the [’rench 
troops being withdrawn from Belgium ; 
otherwise they would have remained in 
that country. Before he concluded, he 
would beg to ask his noble friend whether 
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their Lordships were ever to have 
the communications respecting Portugal, 
which had been so long promised? Nota 
tittle of information had been laid before 
Parliament on our foreign affairs, since the 
present Ministry came into office, although 
negotiations had been carried on which had 
led to the most important results. The 
transactions with regard to Portugal were 
still wrapped up in mystery; and, if any 
reference were made to them, lis Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers sheltered themselves by 
stating, that the House was not in posses- 
sion of the papers which would enable it 
to come to an accurate conclusion ; and 
now, if Parliament was to be prorogued—as 
it might be, according to what had passed 
in another place—and if no information 
was previously laid on the Table with re- 
spect to Belgium or Portugal, our foreign 
relations would be entirely at the mercy of 
his Majesty’s Ministers, who had gone on 
so long without affording Parliament the 
slightest information on any one of those 
subjects with which it was most important 
their Lordships should be fully acquainted. 
The noble Marquis concluded by moving, 
“That an Address be presented to his 
Majesty, requesting that his Majesty would 
be graciously pleased to order, that there 
be laid before the House Copies or Ex- 
tracts of all Communications that have re- 
cently taken place between his Majesty’s 
Government, and the Governments of 
France and Belgium, relative to the em- 
ployment of French Officers for the avowed 
purpose of disciplining, organizing, and 
acting with the Belgian Army. 

Viscount Goderich was afraid that, in 
the few observations which he should have 
the honour of addressing to their Lord- 
ships, he should be under the necessity of 
inflicting a grievous disappointment upon 
his noble friend who had brought forward 
this Motion. His noble friend appeared 
to think that it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment on this occasion to take an oppor- 
tunity of entering intoa general discussion 
of a most discursive nature, not only upon 
every point connected with his Motion, but 
also upon every other point which his 
noble friend had raised with regard to 
Portugal, to France, and, indeed, with re- 
gard to the foreign policy of this and of all 
other countries in Europe. Now he must 


be allowed to tell his noble friend, that 
either he or his noble friend had altogether 
mistaken the duty of an Administration, 
circumstanced as the present was, and 
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that he should, far from embracing, take 
care to avoid the opportunity which his 
noble friend had so temptingly furnished 
him with. A discussion like that in which 
his noble friend had embarked, was not only 
inconvenient, but even painful to the 
Ministers, under existing circumstances, 
because there was no other mode by which 
they could vindicate themselves from the 
imputations which his noble friend had 
cast upon them, than to abandon their 
duty by entering into explanations which 
would be in the highest possible degree 
detrimental to the public interest. His 
public duty restrained him from entering 
into the statement of those facts which 
were necessary for the vindication of him- 
self and his colleagues; and his noble 
friend, therefore, must be left in the enjoy- 
ment of all the triumph he could obtain by 
casting imputations, which were not the 
less unfounded because it happened to be 
necessary that the public service required 
that the refutation of them should be 
delayed. He hardly knew how to deal 
with the motion of his noble friend, or, he 
should rather say, the speech of his noble 
friend. If he admitted any of the ptopo- 
sitions which his noble friend had laid 
down, then his noble friend would claim 
credit to himself for having drawn correct 
inferences from those propositions ; and if 
he gave his noble friend any explanation 
at all, his noble friend would be sure to 
ask for more. His noble friend appeared 
to think that discussions of this nature 
were the easiest possible. [‘‘ No, no” from 
the Marquis of Londonderry.| No: he 
knew that his noble friend had not said so; 
but then the clear and obvious inference 
from the course which his noble friend had 
pursued was, that nothing could be so easy 
as to discuss publicly, negotiations which, 
besides being the most important and 
most delicate possible, were not yet com- 
pleted. He must contend that this was 
not a fair course of proceeding, and that 
there was as little of justice as of good 
reasoning in his noble friend’s saying —‘“‘ If 
you do not give me the information I ask, 
then the accusations I make against you 
must be true.” This, he said, was notfair, 
because, though his noble friend would 
doubtless be very much gratified with that 
information, yet his noble friend ought to 
know that it was information which the 
Ministers were bound in duty not to give 
him. Unless his noble friend could prove 
that it was fair to assail an opponent whose 
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hands were tied, his noble friend must fail 
in demonstrating that the course of his 
proceeding was not unfair. This, then, 
was his answer to the motion of his noble 
friend; and with this answer he should 
cheerfully throw himself upon the good 
sense and justice of their Lordships, but 
that he felt himself called upon to advert 
to one or two points of his noble friend’s 
speech. The first of these points—though 
the most insignificant of them—which he 
felt himself called upon to notice was this; 
his noble friend had asked him how it 
happened that he, who had been a party 
to, and a coadjutor in the great settlement 
of Europe in 1814, could agree with his 
noble friend at the head of the Administra- 
tion in the observations which his noble 
friend had made against many portions of 
that settlement. Now he assured his 
noble friend that he had given him credit 
for a part which he had not taken in that 
settlement. He was not even a member 
of the Cabinet at that time, although, 
through the kindness and attention of a 
relative of his noble friend, he had been 
made acquainted with the grounds of that 
settlement. He had no hesitation in say- 
ing, further, that he cordially agreed in 
that settlement, not because he thought it 
the best settlement, but because he thought 
that it was the best which could be effected 
under existing circumstances. He might 
have thought that, with regard to many 
parts of it, a much better settlement 
might have been made, and his noble 
friend was mistaken if he supposed that 
others, who were really what he was not— 
parties to the settlement—did not entertain 
the same opinion; but the question was, 
not what might be the best settlement, but 
what was the best settlement that could be 
made under all the various circumstances 
which must of necessity be considered in 
order to make any settlementat all, Ac- 
cording to the limited means of judgment 
which he possessed at the time, he thought 
that the best settlement that was practic- 
able was then made. Whether, with 
better means of forming an opinion, he 
had altered that judgment, or whether he 
retained that judgment still, were matters 
of no moment whatever; because, as a 
Minister, he was not called upon to look 
back to what things were seventeen years 
ago, and act in conformity with them, but 
it was his business, and the business of 
every other Minister, to look at existing 
circumstances, and to deal with them as 
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prudence, and justice, and the national 
interest required. But his noble friend had 
said to him further—‘* How could you, a 
party to the great settlement of Europe in 
1814, agree to the separation of Belgium 
from Holland?” This was really a most 
extraordinary question. Had he or had 
any of his colleagues been parties to this 
separation? Did they not find that separ- 
ation effected when they came into office? 
Had not the present Administration, on 
their accession to office, found both the 
Revolution in France andin Belgium com- 
pleted? His noble friend must, upona 
moment’s reflection, see that the present 
Government could have had no hand in 
consenting to either of these events, and he 
could assure his noble friend, that the one 
great object of himself and his colleagues 
had been, to render those eventsas innocu- 
ous as it was possible to render changes so 
important and so extensive as these changes 
were; and he need hardly observe, that all 
changes which were sudden in their advent, 
and extensive in their effects, might, 
though tending to the most beneficial, 
lead to the most disastrous results if not 
watched over. Far be it from him to 
blame any one who had been a party to 
these events, and he had made these ob- 
servations for no other purpose than to 
show how unreasonable was the imputa- 
tion of inconsistency which his noble friend 
had been pleased to make against him. 
Another part of his noble friend’s speech 
to which he desired to advert was that 
which related to Prince Talleyrand, whom 
his noble friend had supposed to have 
great influence upon the councils of this 
country, and whom, proceeding on that 
supposition, and upon certain parts of that 
illustrious person’s past life, this noble 
friend had thought he was justified in 
pursuing with the most acrimonius anim- 
adversion, although an ambassador from 
a friendly power. His noble friend, to 
do him justice, had not dipped his arrows 
so deeply in gall on this as on a former 
occasion; but still he must say, that his 
noble friend had, even on this occasion, 
indulged in language the most imprudent 
and the most indiscreet, that any public 
man could be betrayed into with regard to 
the ambassador of a friendly Power. He 
would not willingly have touched upon 
this part of his noble friend’s speech, 
because he thought, that the sooner it was 
forgotten the better; but then, if he were 
wholly silent on the subject, it might be 
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supposed, that the Government were of 
opinion, that these animadversions were 
not misplaced ; and if that were the case, 
the plain inference was, that Prince Tal- 
leyrand ought not to be allowed to remain 
here. If the Government entertained the 
same opinion as his noble friend of Prince 
Talleyrand, it would be their duty to re- 
present to his majesty the king of the 
French, that they could not transact busi- 
ness with such a person. He felt it ne- 
cessary, therefore, to speak as he had 
spoken respecting these aspersions of the 
character of an individual whose station 
ought to have shielded him from such an 
assault. He knew that his noble friend 
would say that, because he protested 
against this indiscreet, and imprudent, 
and unjustifiable language, the Govern- 
ment were truckling to France. Let him, 
however, remind his noble friend, that 
Prince Talleyrand had been the Minister 
of the last two kings of France; and that 
Prince Talleyrand had also had a large 
and important share in the deliberations 
of the Congress of Vienna--the result of 
which deliberations the noble Marquis 
thought so wise and so gocd. Surely the 
noble Marquis might have remembered 
these facts; but if he had, he would never 
have entered upon the unjust, as well as 
the invidious, occupation of ransacking 
every portion of Prince Talleyraud’s life, 
and bringing up in judgment against him, 
as present deeds and as acts of this day, 
transactions which had taken place when 
the circumstances of France were so dif- 
ferent, and when no man could act as his 
reason or his inclination dictated, but as 
the strong and uncontrollable tide of 
affairs compelled him to fashion his 
course. He should be glad to mect in 
detail if he could, the charge of his noble 
friend, that this Government was truckling 
to France; but his noble friend had found 
the justification of that charge in a heap 
of measures and transactions which his 
noble friend had so huddled together, that 
he confessed he could see nothing but 
confusion in them. With the charge, 
therefore, and with that only, was it pos- 
sible for him to deal. In the outset he 
indignantly denied, that there was the 
slightest ground for the accusation. The 
conduct of this Government towards 
France had been regulated only by consi- 
derations of amity and justice, which 
considerations had regulated their conduct 
towards every other power; and never, 
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he was happy to say, had there been a 
time at which a more cordial unanimity 
existed between a Government of this 
country and the representatives of all the 
Great Powers of Europe than the present 
moment. His noble friend had, indeed, 
stigmatized the policy of the Government 
in the harshest terms, and had given his 
advice as to what their policy ought to be, 
but he hoped, that no future Ministers 
would be absurd enough to take his noble 
friend’s advice, however kindly it might 
be offered; and he could assure their 
Lordships, that the present Government 
to whom that advice was offered in any 
but terms of friendship, would never dream 
of taking his noble friend to their councils. 
He had only now to notice the nature of 
the information which his noble friend 
sought to acquire by this motion, which 
information related to the intention of 
king Leopold to include in his service 
foreign officers, and, among those, French 
officers. He had already stated, that the 
public interest precluded him from meeting 
this subject as it ought to be met. Allow 
him, however, to observe, that it was by 
no means a matter of course, that an in- 
dependent State—for Belgium was an in- 
dependent State, however difficult might 
be the circumstances by which it was sur- 
rounded—should be interfered with by any 
other State for the purpose of preventing 
it from taking into its military service 
foreign officers. Indeed, this, which his 
noble friend complained of as an intention 
of King Leopold, was a common practice 
with other Sovereigns—he might almost 
say an universal practice. There was 
nothing new in it; but, on the contrary, 
some of the most eminent soldiers who 
had led armies to battle, had not been 
natives of the countries whose forces they 
commanded. This was particularly the 
case with Russia, among whose Com- 
manders who had not been Russians, it 
would be sufficient to mention General 
Diebitsch and Admiral Greig. His noble 
friend had, perhaps, forgotten, that it was 
under the auspices of the latter that 
the Russians first attempted to form a 
navy. The same was true with regard to 
Austria, to Prussia, to Spain; and, indeed, 
to every nation in the world. He need 
hardly observe, that Holland fell under 
this rule; or, he should rather say, that 
her forces had more commonly been led 
by foreigners than by Dutchmen, General 
Chassé, he believed, was a Frenchman. 
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{Here a noble Lord, either the Lord 
Chancellor or some other noble Lord in 
his vicinity, made an observation ; but ina 
tone so low that it was not heard at the 
bar. Viscount Goderich appeared not to 
have observed it, and was continuing his 
speech, when] 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, “‘ My 
Lords, I rise to order. I beg to put it to 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack, whether it is orderly for a noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack, or for any 
other noble Lord, to prompt another noble 
Lord when he is speaking. I beg to put 
this question to the noble and learned 
Lord.” 

The Lord Chancellor : My Lords, I beg 
to state that I cannot sit here to be bother- 
ed with questions which emanate from the 
ridiculous ideas of individuals, who can- 
not or will not see anything however clear, 
nor understand anything however intel- 
ligible, and who, whether a noble Lord is 
engaged in conversation, or whether he 
addresses the House upon his legs, seem, 
by an unhappy infirmity of nature, to be 
lamentably incapacitated from  under- 
standing what is going on. I beg, more- 
over, to state to the noble Marquis, whom 
I have in my eye, that for the future I will 
answer no question of his—and will give 
him no information whatsoever. If the 
noble Lord feels aggrieved at anything I 
may happen to do, let him proceed against 
me by a vote of censure, and I trust I shall 
know how to defend myself, but I will 
answer no more of his questions. 

The Marquis of Londonderry: 1 only 
asked the noble Lord a question’ as to a 
point of order, which I conceive that I had 
a perfect right todo. As to the personal 


and offensive expressions which the noble | 
and learned Lord has thought proper to) 


use towards me, I beg to tell the noble 
and learned Lord, that I shall be glad to 
hear them repeated in another place, and— 

The Duke of Richmond: My Lords, I 
rise to order. I move that the words of 
the noble Marquis be taken down. 

The Lord Chancellor.—No; 1 trust 
that my noble friend will withdraw that 
motion, and allow so trifling, absurd, and 
insignificant a matter to remain where it 
is. Perhaps, to your Lordships I ought 
to answer on the point of order. My 
answer then, is, that, strictly speaking, for 
one noble Lord to prompt another—as the 
noble Marquis calls it—is quite as much 
out of order as ninety-nine out of a hun- 
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dred of the things which day after day 
pass in this House—or perhaps I am 
wrong even in allowing that one of every 
hundred of those things would be within 
the strict line of order, if each were sub- 
jected to the strictness of the letter of that 
line. As an illustration, let me observe, 
that if the strict rule of order had been 
observed, I ought to have called the noble 
Marquis to order when, in rising to put a 
question about Belgium, he made a speech 
about Spain, and Portugal, and Holland, 
and France, and Prince Talleyrand, and a 
thousand other matters. As to the hint 
which the noble Marquis has thrown out 
to me—filling as I do the highest judicial 
office in the land—and in a public as- 
sembly like the present, where such hints 
are not usually given—as to that hint, my 
Lords, I have only to say, that it has 
never been my habit to say in one place 
anything which I would not repeat in 
another; and that it is not likely I should 
fall into that habit now. 

The Duke of Richmond: I shall cer- 
tainly withdraw my motion, at the request 
of my noble friend. I am sure that the 
noble Marquis, when he talks of order, 
must see that nothing can, by possibility, 
be more disorderly than for a noble Lord 
to rise in his place, and invite the Lord 
Chancellor—or, indeed, any other noble 
Lord—to fight a duel; for such was the 
meaning of the words of the noble Mar- 
quis, and it is of no use mincing the 
matter. 

The Marquis of Londonderry rose again, 
and Lord Goderich with him. The former 
attempted to address the House, but 

Lord Holland said, that he also must 
rise to order. When a noble Lord was 
interrupted upon a point of order, as his 
noble friend had been, that noble Lord 
had a right to be first heard. 

Viscount Goderich had some difficulty 
in speaking to the point of order, and had 
risen for the purpose of closing those ob- 
servations which he was addressing to 
their Lordships when he was interrupt- 
ed by his noble friend. He must, how- 
ever, say, that if the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack had made any ob- 
servation, not one word of that observa- 
tion had reached him. He would not de- 
tain their Lordships any further than to 
observe, that he might add to the catalogue 
of officers in the service of countries of 
which they were not natives, the Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar, whom every one knew not 
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to be a native of Holland. If, then, the 
practice of employing foreign officers was 
common to every Power in Europe, surely 
there must be a very strong case made out 
before one country could be justified in 
interfering with an independent Power, for 
the purpose of preventing that Power from 
indulging in a practice which had not been 
denied to any other Sovereign. He be- 
lieved that no case had been made out, 
and he could not consent to give his noble 
friend the information he sought to ob- 
tain by his Motion. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that in 
the very few words which he had to offer 
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short period in which he had been in his 
Majesty’s councils after the late revolution 
in France—he had no hesitation, he said, 
in declaring, that in all those transactions, 
from the first to the last of them, no man 
could have conducted himself with more 
firmness and ability, with regard to his 
own country, or with more uprightness 
and honour in all his communications with 
the Ministers of other countries, than 
Prince Talleyrand. They had heard a 
good deal of Prince Talleyrand from many 
quarters, but he felt himself bound to de- 
clare it to be his sincere and conscientious 
belief, that no man’s public and private 
character had ever been so much belied as 





on this subject, he could assure the noble 
Lords opposite, that nothing could be fur- 
ther from his wish than to embarrass the 
Government, or to disturb that good un- 
derstanding which, he was most happy to 
hear, prevailed between this and the go- 
vernments of the other Powers of Europe. 
He must further assure their Lordships, 
that there was no man in this country more 
desirous than he was, to witness the pre- 
servation of peace, not only between Eng- 
land and France, but all over Europe. 
He might differ with the noble Lords op- 
posite as to the best mode of preserving 
that peace, but he certainly did not differ 
from them as to the necessity of preserving 
it, and he should most assuredly do no- 
thing to hamper or to obstruct them in 
their exertions for the attainment of that 
most desirable of all objects. At the same 
time he was free to confess, that his view 
of the subject before them (which was the 
employment of French officers in the Bel- 


gian army) was different from that taken | 


by the noble Lord who had just sat down. 
Before, however, he stated what his view 
of the subject was, he must be allowed to 
say a few words respecting the illustrious 
individual who had been strongly animad- 
verted upon by his noble friend near him. 
True it was, that that illustrious individual 
had enjoyed, in a very high degree, the 
confidence of his noble friend’s deceased 
relative; and true it also was, that none 
of the great measures which had been re- 
solved upon at Vienna and Paris, had been 
concerted or carried on without the inter- 
vention of that illustrious person. He 
had no hesitation in saying, that both at 
that time, in every one of the great trans- 
actions which took place then, and in 
every transaction in which he had been 
engaged with Prince Talleyrand since, the 
latest of which had occurred during the 


| both the public and the private character 
of that illustrious individual had been. He 
, had thought it necessary, in common jus- 
‘tice, to say this much of an individual, 
|Tespecting whose conduct and character 
‘he had had no small means of forming a 
judgment. As to the subject before their 
Lordships, he could but remind them, that 
it was one in which the interests of Europe 
| at large were materially involved, though 
'we had taken the greatest part in it. 
| When King Leopold left this country, he 
‘had congratulated their Lordships upon 
ithe proof which his Majesty then gave of 
his desire to be an independent sovereign. 
'He believed that it was the intention of 
Government that he should continue inde- 
pendent, as well of this as of all other 
Powers. He firmly believed, moreover, 
_ that it was owing to our Government that 
the French army had been withdrawn from 
Belgium, and that the Government had 
insisted upon this withdrawal, from the 
| conviction that King Leopold could not be 
| independent while that army remained in 
Belgium. It was his opinion, that there 
| never was, in any part of the history of 
the world, a period at which it would be 
| more easy than at the present, for the in- 
| dependent sovereign of an independent 
State to assume a station independent of 
all the world, as a neutral State of Europe. 
This it was, at present, in the power of 
King Leopold to do, but it might not be 
in his power to do soa few months hence, 
for the events of afew months might make 
this as difficult as it now was easy. The 
noble Lord who had just sat down, had 
said, that, as an independent Sovereign, 
King Leopold had a right to take foreign 
officers into his service, and the noble 
Lord had instanced the practice of other 
countries in proof of this position. But, 
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allow him to observe, that if Belgium were 
like Prussia or Russia, which had very 
large armies, the employment of foreign 
officers would not be a matter of much 
consequence, because the number of them 
must bear a small proportion to the num- 
ber of native officers, and a still smaller 
proportion to the number of the troops; 
Belgium, however, had an army of not 
more than 20,000 or 30,000 men at most. 
Let their Lordships remember what the 
commander of a regiment was—he was the 
very mind and soul of his soldiers. Let 
them look at their own Acts of Parliament, 
and they would find that, by the law of 
England, foreign officers were not allowed 
to serve our King. And why had such 
Acts been passed? It was because we 
were sensible how vast was the influence 
which the officers must necessarily have 
over the soldiers they commanded, Such, 
too, had been the law of Belgium, until it 
was altered at the instance of the King. 
It was said, that there were now in Belgium 
as many as 400 foreign officers. He had 
heard, too (he should be glad to learn that 
this was not true), that 200 cuirassiers had 
entered Tournay, that there were as many 
as 800 at Liege, and 300 or 400 in Ath. 
These reports might be erroneous, but the 
statements with regard to the officers 
rested upon good authority. They knew 
that French officers had received permis- 
sion from the king of the French to serve 
in Belgium; but upon what condition ? 
Why, the condition was, that they should 
wear the French uniform, and wear their 
national cockade. There was another 
point, too, connected with this subject, 
which ought not to be overlooked. General 
Belliard, one of these officers, was not 
only a soldier of well-known military ta- 
lents, but he happened also to be the 
French Ambassador at Brussels. The 
noble Lord had said, that King Leopold 
was an independent Prince. Independent ? 
What, with an army of 20,000 soldiers, 
officered by Frenchmen? The thing was 
impossible !_ But they had been told, that 
the independence of the king of Belgium 
was to be guaranteed by England and by 
the other great Powers of Europe. This, 
however, was again impossible, for there 
could be no such guarantee if the king of 
Belgium was to havean armyso constituted. 
He supposed that this plan of officering 
the Belgian army with Frenchmen was a 
substitute for the use of French troops. 
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substitute had been most unwisely chosen. 
But this was not all. By the proposed 
arrangement, the Netherlands were to con- 
stitute a neutral State. He did not quarrel 
with this arrangement, considering the 
difficulties which would stand in the way 
of any other arrangement; and in spite of 
the inconveniences which might result from 
it to the other parts of Europe—inconve- 
niences to which he was by no means in- 
sensible—he really believed that the ar- 
rangement would be found to answer if it 
were carried into strict execution, especi- 
ally by France. The Netherlands, how- 
ever, could never be a neutral State with 
such an army as it was now proposed to 
give to King Leopold, and he was sure it 
was only necessary to allude to these con- 
siderations, in order to awaken the noble 
Lords opposite to a sense of the impossi- 
bility of effecting what they proposed. 
No one could be more desirous than he 
was, to see this arrangement succeed, in 
order that the anxiety of Europe might 
no longer be intently fixed upon that part 
of the world; but it never could succeed 
if this military plan were allowed to go on. 
There was yet another point in which he 
should wish to put this subject, and that 
was, that the assistance of French officers 
was altogether unnecessary. He thought 
that he might speak with some degree of 
accuracy on this subject, because he had 
opportunities of knowing a little of that 
country and of its army. When the un- 
fortunate dispute between Holland and 
Belgium broke out, and the expedition of 
Prince Frederick against Brussels failed, 
the military force of the two countries se- 
parated. Allthe Belgian officers remained 
in Belgium, and it was well known, that 
the service they had seen must qualify 
them for the duties which it was now pro- 
posed to confide to foreigners. Then there 

was the youth of Belgium. Was it meant 
to be contended that the youth of Belgium 

would not take up arms in defence of a 
Monarch who had been elected by the 

voice of the people, and that it was ne- 

cessary for King Leopold to apply to his 

neighbour, the French King, for military 

assistance? He denied the existence of 
any such necessity. But he would not 

detain their Lordships further. His ob- 

ject in making these observations had 

been, to expose an arrangement which 

would make King Leopold little better 

than a Prefect of France, and lead to con- 
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If so, he must be allowed to say, that the 





sequences that England would deplore, 
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Lord Holland merely rose for the pur- 
pose of observing, that, in order to come to 
a decision upon the Motion before them, it 


would be by no means necessary for their | 


Lordships to enter into the consideration 


of the subjects to which the noble Duke | 


had adverted. There was one part of the 
noble Duke’s speech which had given him 
the greatest pleasure, and which reflected 
the highest credit upon the noble Duke. 
He need hardly say, that he alluded to the 
temper, the manliness, and generosity with 
which the noble Duke had animadverted 


upon what had fallen from the noble Mar- | 


quis with regard to Prince Talleyrand. 
On public as well as on private grounds 
he thanked the noble Duke for that part 
of his speech. There could be little dif- 
ference of opinion as to the injustice, and 
the want of generosity, of speaking in 
harsh and insulting terms respecting the 
ambassador of a friendly Power, resident 
amongst us. On the other hand, he felt 
that there could be no good taste in 
dwelling upon the virtue and merits of a 
man’s own acquaintance, in an assembly 
like that of their Lordships; yet he trusted 
that he might be allowed to observe, that 
forty years’ acquaintance with the noble 
individual who had been alluded to, 
enabled him to bear his‘testimony to the 
fact, that, although those forty years had 
been passed during a time peculiarly 
fraught with calumnies of every de- 
scription, there had been no man’s pri- 
vate character more shamefully traduced, 
and no man’s public character more 
mistaken and misrepresented, than. the 
private and public character of Prince 
Talleyrand. With regard to the question 
before their Lordships, he must remind 
their Lordships, that in coming to a deci- 


sion upon it, they had merely to consider | 
whether any parliamentary grounds had | 


been made out for the production of the 
papers it called for. It might be, that 
much that had fallen from the noble Duke 
was of such a nature as to render it deserv- 
ing of the notice and consideration of King 
Leopold; but had their Lordships any 
thing to do with it? He thought not; and 
if the Motion were agreed to, would that 
enable the Government to form a better 
opinion on the subject? Certainly not. 
The general principle applicable to this 
subject was, that an independent Prince 
might employ foreign officers if he thought 
proper. It was true that we had a muni- 
cipal law—a very wise municipal law— 
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| which prohibited foreigners from serving 
|in our army; but that law would not give 
any stranger the right of saying, that 
though we might choose to repeal that law, 
still we should not employ foreign troops. 
This was an internal regulation of our own, 
and whether we adhered to it or abandoned 
it, was our own affair, not the business of 
any foreign Power. Our municipal law 
did not change the general principle— 
a principle which had been acted upon by 
every nation in the world without any ex- 
ception, and particularly in Portugal, 
where foreizn ofhcers had frequently been 
employed for the temporary purpose of 
organizing the military force of that coun- 
try. And herein, let him observe, lay the 
fallacy of the noble Duke’s reasoning ; 
for the noble Duke had made no distine- 
tion between permanent employment, and 
the organizing and disciplining a force, 
which was atemporary affair. Well, then, 
if the general principle—the universal 
right, was as he had stated it to be,—and 
he believed that no one would venture to 
deny the position—the only remaining 
question was, whether there was in this 
case any peculiar circumstances, which 
took Belgium out of the general principle. 
If there were any such peculiar circum- 
stances, had their Lordships any reason 
to believe that the Government had lost 
sight of them? No onehad assigned any 
reason for such belief—no one had even 
expressed such belief. If there did exist 
‘such peculiar circumstances, and if there 
were no reason to believe that if they did 
exist, the Government, would lose sight 
of them, must it not be clear that the 
Government were engaged in a nego- 
tiation of considerable importance and 
delicacy, which, by agreeing to this Mo- 


the hands of Government into their own 
|'management? This, he apprehended, 
‘was the real state of the question before 
| their Lordships. The speech of the noble 
| Duke might be, and, in his opinion, would 
have been, an exceedingly good speech 
for the Parliament of Belgium, but not 
for a British Parliament. He would not 
go into the facts connected with the sub- 
ject, for that would be in effect to agree 
to the Motion, the object of which was, of 
course, to get at those facts. The noble 
Duke had justly stated, that the object of 
the settlement of the affairs of Belgium 
was, to make it a neutral State, and the 
noble Duke had admitted that he liked 








tion, their Lordships would take out of 
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the arrangement. But the noble Duke 
had forgotten that Belgium was not yet 
placed in that condition. King Leopold, 
at present, was only under an armistice 
with a neighbouring and hostile Power, 
and he was therefore taking, not from 
France only, but from any other quarter 
from which he could procure them, the 
means of organizing his army, which, 
surely, was not an improper but rather a 
necessary precaution, while in the neigh- 
bouring country preparations were making 
for warfare. The steps, therefore, which 
King Leopold was taking, might, in this 
view of the question, be very fairly con- 
sidered as steps essential for his own de- 
fence. Let their Lordships see also to 
what inquiries discussions like these might 
lead. Might they not excite other Powers 
to call for an inquiry into the military 
force of each other? Might not Belgium 
call for an investigation into what was 
going on in the Dutch army, and might 
not France demand to know how many 
Prussians or Austrians happened to be in 
the Russian army which occupied Poland ? 
He put forward these considerations for 
no other purpose than to show the ten- 
dency of discussions like the present; be- 
cause he had already stated that he re- 
sisted the Motion for the reasons, that no 
parliamentary grounds had been made 
out for it, and that, if agreed to, it could 
not by possibility lead to any good. 

The Earl of Orford did not mean to 
deny the right of any independent Sove- 
reign to engage in his service the officers 
of a foreign State, since he could not be 
expected to know, or, perhaps, to be able 
to ascertain to what country they belonged. 
At the same time, there were peculiar cir- 
cumstances in the relations of this king- 
dom, France, Belgium, and Holland, 
that rendered the employment of French 
officers in the service of Belgium a matter 
of considerable delicacy. The French 
force having withdrawn, the enlistments 
from foreign States might amount toa new 
force as a substitute, and this Govern- 
ment ought to look with peculiar jealousy 
to the establishment of an army nominally 
Belgian, but virtually French. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that the 
ground upon which he rested his opposi- 
tion to the production of documents, if 
any such existed, was similar to that 
which had already been stated by his 
noble friend (Viscount Goderich), That 
ground was independent of any matter of 
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merits, and merely related to the expe- 
diency of the course recommended by the 
noble Mover. The question of interposi- 
tion with the affairs of an independent 
State was at all times one of extreme deli- 
cacy, and at the present moment the diffi- 
culty was much increased. The embar- 
rassment would be still further augmented 
by a compliance with the proposition of 
the noble Marquis, He would not be led 
away on this occasion to enter into the 
various more extensive topics upon which 
other noble Lords had incidentally touched, 
and which, in his opinion, had been some- 
what injudiciously introduced into the dis- 
cussion, The objection he had taken had 
been also relied upon by the noble Lord 
who spoke last but one (Lord Holland), 
and it did not seem, therefore, at all ne- 
cessary that he should further enforce it. 
He could not help thinking that the de- 
bate upon these topics, however interest- 
ing and important, was premature, and 
that it would tend rather to retard than 
promote the object which the noble Mar- 
quis (Londonderry) himself no doubt had 
in view—the general pacification of Eu- 
rope, and the removal of all the difficulties 
that at this moment presented themselves. 

Lord Holland, in explanation, very 
briefly re-stated the point he had advanced 
in Opposition to the Motion, adding, that 
he fully concurred with his noble and 
learned friend on the Woolsack. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
after what had already been advanced 
upon this subject—after, in his opinion, 
the unanswerable arguments of the noble 
Duke (Wellington), and after the reply 
that had been attempted by noble Lords 
in various departments of the Government, 
he was content to leave the matter as it 
stood, without giving the House the 
trouble of coming to a division. He 
would say no more on that subject, but 
advert to a different topic. He entreated 
their Lordships to bear with him for a 
few moments only, while he endeavoured 
to clear himself, and to set himself right 
with reference to what had passed in the 
earlier part of the evening. He begged 
to state most distinctly, that he invariably 
paid the greatest respect toall that fell from 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack, and as it was his anxious wish, so 
it was his constant endeavour, to avoid 
every thing that might be considered per- 
sonally acrimonious. If he were at all 
times desirous of avoiding offence, he wag 
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more peculiarly so at this moment, when 
the House was on the eve of discussing 
a most important question, in the result 
of which the nation was so deeply inter- 
ested. Hostility of the kind to which he 
had referred, at such a time was peculiarly 
objectionable. He was not aware, and 
did not believe, that he had ever given 
the noble and learned Lord just ground 
of exception, yet he could not help feel- 
ing, and therefore expressing, that no 
noble Lord who had ever addressed the 
House, had met with the same harshness 
of treatment as himself, and that not on 
this occasion only, but constantly and 
continually. Thisharshness applied equally 
to the arguments he had taken the liberty 
from time to time of using, and to the 
manner and form in which he had judged 
it right to clothe those arguments. It 
was not in human nature not to bear this 
circumstance in mind, and it was not ex- 
traordinary, therefore, if he were now and 
then betrayed into expressions which he 
had no hesitation in admitting had been 
better avoided. The House would be 
aware, that on this very night the noble 
and learned Lord had again applied to 
him language, to say the least of it, of a 
very harsh description, solely, as the noble 
and learned Lord had admitted in the can- 
dour which really belonged to his nature, 
and which at times he so well knew how 
to display, because what he had then said 
was not absolutely and strictly in order, 
He had then thought it right to reply to 
the expressions of the noble and learned 
Lord in a manner which, in his cooler 
moments, he was satisfied he should not 
have exhibited. If in the course he had 
taken, or in what had fallen from him 
under circumstances of some irritation, he 
had employed expressions painful to the 
feelings of the noble and learned Lord, he 
desired that noble and learned Lord and 
the House to be assured that he had not 
intended them to be so. He wished to 
be permitted to add, what, indeed, he had 
already said, that it was far from his wish 
to come in collision with the noble and 
learned Lord at any time; all he asked 
was the display of a little more charity of 
manner, if not of feeling, on the part of 
the noble and learned Lord, and to avoid 
the infliction of that harshness of which he 
had so much reason to complain, if at any 
time hereafter he should have occasion to 
comment temperately upon the observa- 
tions of the noble and learned Lord, Re- 
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verting again to the immediate topic be- 
fore the House, he had only further to say, 
that after the speech of the noble Duke, 
which could not fail to produce its im- 
pression, even upon his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, he should be content to withdraw his 
Motion, satisfied with the good it had 
already accomplished. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that after 
the courteous expressions used towards 
him by the noble Marquis, which he 
heartily accepted, and after the explana- 
tion, so fit and proper, and at the same 
time made in so manly a spirit, a spirit of 
which he, as well as all their Lordships, 
must be sensible—he was anxious to say, 
that he had not heard without consider- 
able pain the statement of the noble Mar- 
quis, that he was prone even to go out of 
his way to speak harshly of the manner in 
which the noble Marquis thought proper 
to discharge his duty in Parliament. He 
regretted that such was the impression 
upon the mind of the noble Marquis; 
but he should regret it still more if he felt 
that the remark was really justified by 
any part of his conduct. From the mo- 
ment the noble Marquis commenced his 
observations of the kind, until now, he 
had been taxing his memory, in vain, to 
call to mind any occasion on which he had 
not been the party in the first instance 
attacked. While he said this, he was 
perfectly ready to admit that, it would be 
far better in future to put an end to any 
such disagreeable altercations on both 
sides. He was ready and willing to come 
to terms, to agree upon an armistice, or to 
sign a treaty of peace with the noble Mar- 
quis, which he was satisfied they could 
accomplish satisfactorily without the in- 
tervention of Prince Talleyrand, or any 
other great diplomatist. He would be his 
own ambassador, his own negotiator, on 
the subject; and, if he were let alone, he 
would engage never to break the engage- 
ment by becoming the attacking party. 
It was his earnest wish that the treaty 
should be permanent; but, at all events, 
a truce until the end of the Session, he 
was in hopes he could ensure, with the 
condition, that hostilities should not be 
renewed on either side without forty-eight 
hour’s notice. 

The Marquis of Londonderry rose merely 
to say, that he should be most willing to 
accept the terms proposed by the noble 
and learned Lord, 
Motion withdrawn, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, September 29, 1831. 


MinuTEs.] Bills. Read a first time; Decrees in Equity; 
Sugar Refining; for the maintenance of Parochial Schools, 
and the advancement of Education in Ireland. Read 
a second time; Interpleader and Arbitration; Labourers 
House Rent. Read a third time; Charities Inquiry. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. StuaRT WoORTLEY, 
the number of Drafts and Collections which passed 
through the Office of the Commissioners for the Affairs of 
India, between the years 1805 and 1810, inclusive. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. CRampTON, from the Merchants, 
Traders and others in the Town of Galway; for Reduc- 
tion of Stamp Duties on the admission of Royal Catholic 
Freemen. By Sir Joun Newport, from the Corporation 
of Waterford, praying that that City may be placed within 
the operation of the Baking Bill. 


Roya Sociery.—(Ineianp).} Mr. 
Crampton presented a Petition from the 
Royal Dublin Society against the proposed 
diminution of the annual grants to that 
institution. The grant had never been 
less than 7,000/. per annum until the pre- 
sent year, when it was proposed to reduce 
it to 5,000/7., and while the House had 
voted 17,0001. for the annual expenses of 
the British Museum, they ought not to re- 
fuse a grant of 7,000/. to the Royal Dublin 
Society. The Society was established in 
1745, for the promotion of science and 
the improvement of art, and it had been 
much favoured by the Irish Parliament. 
He was of opinion that the institution had 
been of the greatest benefit to the Irish 
community; and that it had been go- 
verned upon the most impartial principles 
was evident from the fact, that it had always 
cautiously avoided entering into any con- 
sideration of political or religious distinc- 
tions. He knew that it was imputed to it 
that it was a political club, but that was 
disproved by the fact, that during the last 
ten years, not one member ballotted for 
had been rejected. It was said, too, that 
the Society was extravagant; that he de- 
nied, but it had been of great service in 
establishing a school for instruction in the 
fine arts, and by encouraging a taste for 
them. Perhaps, to make the Society more 
useful than at present, some alterations 
were necessary, but he maintained that it 
was impolitic and injudicious to curtail 
the grant. 

Mr. Leader supported the petition, and 
thought the diminution of the grant was 
totally uncalled for by any circumstances. 
He wasa member of the Society; he knew 
that it was not a political club, and that 
the members of it had contributed nearly 
20,000/. of their own money to advance 
science. The school of arts had been of 
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great service, and the useful sciences of 
Botany and Mineralogy had been much 
promoted by the Society. He thought it 
was very hard on Ireland to destroy all 
its establishments. 

Mr. Lefroy supported the prayer of the 
petition. The conduct of the Government 
in reducing the grant, shewed very little re- 
spect for Ireland, or for the feelings of the 
Irish population. He was not a member 
of the Society, and therefore was quite 
impartial. He was convinced that the 
gratuitous lectures had been of great be- 
nefit to Dublin. 

Mr. Chapman could not but lament the 
very defective accommodation for the 
public in the Dublin Society as compared 
with the British Museum. The library of 
the Dublin Society was totally shut to the 
public, and the minerals and curiosities of 
its museum were very imperfectly exhibited. 
The Society deserved none of the enco- 
miums bestowed on it, and he thought the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, the Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. Crampton) had 
made an unwarrantable attack on the Go- 
vernment with which he was connected. 

Mr. Ruthven viewed the object for 
which the Society was instituted with fa- 
vour, and thought, the more it was pro- 
moted the better for the interests of Ire- 
land. Instead, therefore, of curtailing the 
grant, he would augment it. He was not 
a member of the Society, but he was a 
supporter of the Government while it at- 
tended to the interests of Ireland, and he 
thought the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
the Solicitor General for Ireland, had 
done right in opposing the narrow eco- 
nomy which would injure his country, 
though it was recommended by the Go- 
vernment. He was ashamed of the paltry 
economy which would take away from 
such a useful Society the miserable 
pittance now allowed to it. 

Lord Ingestrie had been requested to 
give the petition his support, and felt 
great pleasure in doing so. He was 
thoroughly convinced that the grant ought 
rather to be augmented than diminished. 

Sir Robert Bateson conceived the re- 
duction of the grant to the Dublin Society 
to be an instance of the application of the 
cold-blooded principles of political eco- 
nomy which unfortunately just now ob- 
tained such favour with Ministers, and 
which no man who regarded the interest 
of Ireland could honestly approve of, 
The Society was of great use, and its 
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botanical garden and museum were such 
as Ireland might be justly proud of. 

Mr. Hume begged leave to remind the 
hon. Baronet, that the proposition had 
emanated from a Committee of the late 
Government, of which Lord Leveson 
Gower, then Irish Secretary, was chairman, 
and in which the right hon. member for 
Harwich (Mr. George Dawson), took an 
active part. That Committee had recom- 
mended the reduction, because the Society 
had become a mere political club, and 
because its members contributed but 600/, 
per annum, while the public was taxed 
some 8,000J. a year for their exclusive ad- 
vantage. In fact, while the members had 
contributed 19,000/. the country had 
granted 246,000/. All the advantages of 
the Society were confined to the members, 
and to the public at large it was of no use. 
To continue the grant would be a wasteful 
expenditure of the public money, and he 
was surprised that the Government should 
be attacked for withholding the grant, as 
if it had committed a crime. 

Mr. Henry Grattan had been a member 
of the Committee, and could bear testi- 
mony to the accuracy of the hon, member 
for Middlesex’s statement. The spirit of 
exclusion prevailed in the Society, and it 
was much more a Tory club than a scien- 
tific socicty. 

Mr. Lambert thought the reduction 
most justifiable, as the Society was useless 
as a public institution, and had degene- 
rated into an exclusive high ‘Tory club. 
He knew an instance of a learned Gentle- 
man, a member of that House, who had 
been rejected by the Society. 

Colonel Conolly contended that the So- 
ciety was highly useful. It was service- 
able, not only to agriculture, but to science 
generally, and to the fine arts; and 
as Ireland was deprived of so many indi- 
viduals of the upper ranks, through absen- 
teeism, it would be extremely hard to de- 
prive the capital of that country of this 
Society. Many of its members he was 
personally acquainted with, and could 
bear his testimony to their love of science, 
and their exertions to promote the inter- 
ests of the country. Ireland had yet 
many mineralogical riches unexplored, 
which were only likely to become profit- 
able by the exertions of such a Society. 
He must confess he thought it would be 
bad policy, as well as miserable economy, 
todiminish the grant. He certainly should 
support the wishes of the petitioners for 
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an increased rather than a diminished 
grant. He had never before heard it im- 
puted that the Society was a political So- 
ciety, and he must beg leave to doubt that 
assertion. 

Mr. Hunt thought, that the Society was 
entitled to the grant, and he was surprised 
to hear the hon. member for Middlesex 
support the Committee, considering that a 
recommendation to reduce the amount of 
the Civil List had been disregarded, which 
the hon. Member had considered so es- 
sential. 

Mr. Maurice O’ Connell conceived, that 
the plan of the Committee, which they 
had recommended for the adoption of the 
House, was a good one. The object 
which the Committee chiefly had in view 
was, to do away with that spirit of exclu- 
sion, that feeling of political party mani- 
fested by the Society, and make it acces- 
sible to all who wished, and were qualified 
to become Members. 

Mr. Crampton, in reply, said, the most 
unjust imputations had been cast upon the 
Society, which was of great importance to 
Jreland, and afforded the greatest encou- 
ragement to the progress of knowledge. 

Petition to be printed. 


SaLary or THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
Boarp or Controt.] Mr. Stuart Wortley 
did not bring forward his motion, regarding 
the late reduction of the salary attached to 
the office of President of the Board of 
Control, from any feeling of hostility to his 
Majesty’s Ministers. He found no fault 
with them, except that they had adopted 
too hastily the recommendation contained 
in a report of a Committee of that House. 
The Committee had examined witnesses 
respecting the duties performed by other 
officers, and had given the evidence and 
the documents on which they grounded 
their opinion in every case where they 
proposed to reduce the salaries of officers ; 
but here they had given none, but merely 
declared it expedient to reduce the salary 
from 56,0002. to 3,5007. a year, without 
assigning anyreason. It was indeed sup- 
posed, because the President had not so 
much duty to perform as the other high 
officers of State, that his place was not of as 
much importance. He certainly was not re- 
quired to attend as much in Parliament as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but was 
that a sufficient reason for diminishing the 
salary of the office? He thought that was 
a reason for increasing the salary, for the 
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President had an immense deal of busi- 
ness ;, but, as that business was not of a 
nature to make him known to the public ; 
as his duties, though onerous were unos- 
tentatious, and obtained none of the meed 
of public approbation, the office ought at 
least to have the sweets of a proportionate 
pecuniary recompense. Another reason 
on which the Committee proceeded was, 
that the salary of this office originally 
stood at 2,000/., and had been lately in- 
creased to 5,000/.a year. ‘That such an 
argument should have weight with the hon. 
member for Middlesex, he would not deny; 
but he could not conceive a more superfi- 
cial idea than that, because twenty years 
ago, the salary stood at 2,000/., it ought 
now, therefore, tostand, notat5,000/. butat 
3,500/. a year. If this argument had any 
weight with the hon. member for Middle- 
sex, he ought to go further back, and re- 
vert to the original constitution of the 
office, when there was no salary at all. 
The history of this office was this. It was 
originally instituted by Mr. Pitt in 1784, 
and introduced into his India Bill, which 
was brought in after the rejection of that 
of Mr. Fox. By that bill the Commis- 
sioners for the Affairs of India were to act 
without any salary. ‘The Board consisted 
of a Committee of Privy Councillors, who 
were to derive their emoluments from 
other quarters, Mr. Pitt ascribed great 
merit to this scheme, and for nine years 
the business of India was done by Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Dundas. But what was the 
result? In 1793, it was found so ineffi- 
cient, and so little adapted to the great 
purpose for which it was designed, that it 
was determined to remodel the Board, 
and the necessity of giving salaries to the 
Commissioners was recognized. ‘This con- 
tinued until 1810, when, in consequence 
of the vast increase of business in the 
office, another alteration took place, and 
it was deemed necessary that the salary, 
which was then 2,000/. a-year, should be 
increased to 5,000/. It might be, per- 
haps, said, that it was the interest of those 
who held the office, and the patronage of 
Government, which were then considered, 
instead of the real discharge of business ; 
but he would state a few facts to prove 
that the immense increase of business 
justified the increase of salary. In the 
first place, let the House consider the ex- 
tent of territory in India intrusted to the 
superintendence of this officer. In 1792, 
the territories under the superintendence 
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of this Board comprised ;—in Bengal only 
what are called the Lower Provinces; 
that is, those in the vicinity of Calcutta; 
in Madras, nothing except what was im- 
mediately about the town, and one or 
two forts, and what are called the North- 
ern Circars ; in Bombay, nothing but the 
town and one or two islands. At that 
time the business could not be very great 
—but look to the increase that had since 
taken place. In 1792, we entered upon 
war; and, in 1799, we concluded a second 
war, the result of which was, the acquisi- 
tion of immense territories in the Mysore, 
as well as a great cession from the Rajah 
of Tanjore. In 1800, there was the ces- 
sion of other districts originally belonging 
to Mysore, and which had been transferred 
to the Nizam. All these came under the 
superintendence of the Commissioners. 
In 1801, there was again an important 
addition, for, in consequence of the cir- 
cumstances which took place between the 
Directory and the Nabob of the Carnatic, 
there was a cession of almost the whole 
of his territory. In 1801, came another 
addition to Bengal; for at that period the 
cession was made, by the Nabob of Oude, 
of the territories now called the Central 
Provinces. In 1803, we concluded the 
Mahratta war, which gave an accession 
of territory both to Bengal and Madras. 
From that period, up to 1810, as any one 
who looked at the map of India must be 
aware, the accessions of territory in the 
southern provinces of the Peninsula had 
caused a vast increase of business in this 
office. That was the case in 1810, but 
since then, there had been further acces- 
sions of territory; and, if there were 
reason at that time to make the salary of 
the President of the India Board 5,0002. 
a-year, that reason still continued in full 
force. In 1817, in consequence of con- 
quests in the Mahratta war, we had a 
cession of the Deccan. In 1818, the 
Pindaree war occurred, which ended in 
our acquisition of considerable territory to 
the south of the Ganges and the Jumna ; 
and, in 1827, we had other cessions from 
the Burmese empire. Now, after these 
vast accessions of territory, was there any 
ground why there should be a reduction 
of the salary of an officer who had on his 
shoulders the responsibility of the govern- 
ment of all these provinces? It must also 
be recollected, that the amount of this 
responsibility was greater than that which 
arises merely from the amount of increase 
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of territory and population, because the 
regulation of the revenues, and the fiscal 
arrangements of these new territories was 
one of the most critical tasks that could 
be undertaken. There could be no doubt, 
herefore, that the increase of labour was 
much greater than the mere increase of 
numbers or of space; and he would state 
a few facts, to shew the degree in which 
the labour had increased. In 1792, the 
revenue department was confined to the 
ancient provinces, or to those which the 
India Company possessed before the re- 
newal of its charter. The amount of the 
revenue had risen successively, from 
2,000,0002. to6,000,000/.—to 8,000,0002. 
—to 11,000,000/.— and, finally, to 
16,000,000/. It was unnecessary to state 
that the expense had increased in propor- 
tion, and the labour in a still greater ratio, 
because the department of the land revenue 
of India was environed by many difficulties. 
In 1792, the number of collectorates, as they 
are called, was twenty-eight, in two out of 
the three Presidencies ; while, in the three 
Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bom- 
bay, in 1810, the number had increased 
to eighty-six. Let the House consider 
the difficulties that must arise, not from 
merely trebling the number of collectorates, 
but from the vast increase of territory, 
which rendered so many necessary, and 
in which, be it remarked, we had not to 
proceed with the current institutions of 
the country, but to remodel the whole 
system. In 1813, there were ninety-seven, 
or more collectorates; and even that was 
not a fair or accurate mode of estimating 
the business connected with the land re- 
venue. In 1794, the whole number of 
the Company’s civil servants, Europeans 
and natives, employed by the two Presi- 
dencies of Bengal and Bombay in the 
collection of this revenue—he could find 
no account for Madras — was 20,000, 
and the charge for them amounted to 
1,700,0007. In 1808, the number had 
increased to 58,000 and upwards nearly 
three times the former number, and 
the charge had risen to 4,800,000/. In 
1827, the last year for which the ac- 
counts were fully made up, the number 
of civil servants was 137,000 and the 
charge came to 5,700,000/. These were 
tests of the increase of business in this 
department, which it was impossible to 
repudiate, and they alone would be enough 
to induce the House not to sanction the 
reduction of salary that had been recom- 
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mended. He had mentioned the civil 
service and the land revenue as two ac- 
curate tests, and the land revenue was so 
interwoven with the judicial system and 
the police, that it might be taken as a 
test of their increase also. But there 
was one other part of the machinery of 
the government of India, to which it 
was necessary to allude—he meant the 
army. In 1792 the whole military force, 
army and navy, in India, amounted to 
70,000 men—the charge for which was 
3,000,0002. In 1809 the number of the 
Indian army had risen to 153,000, and 
the charge came to 7,800,000/. He could 
not ascertain precisely the present amount 
of the military force there, but it did not 
fall short of 250,000 men, at a cost of near 
11,000,0007. These facts proved the im- 
mense increase of the business of the Board 
of Control; to confirm that he would ad- 
vert to another fact. He held in his hand 
the number of drafts and collections—that 
is to say, of the despatches, which have 
passed under the inspection of the Board 
for several periods of five years. The 
average of these before 1810, was 225, 
In 1828 and 1829 a most important alter- 
ation took place in the mode of conduct- 
ing Indian correspondence, but in the 
four years preceding that period, these 
collections amounted on an average to 
500. Any one who knew anything of 
India was aware of what these collections 
were, and his right hon. friend near him 
(Mr. Courtenay) had formerly, in March 
1822,* given a full description of them. 
During the time, while he was connected 
with this Board, he had seen one case of 
a collection before the Board, which con- 
tained no less than 20,000 folio pages, 
from which it was necessary to make se- 
lections. These collections increased in 
the five years, up to 1810, to 546, and 
in the five years before 1826 they rose to 
1,865. After having drawn the attention 
of the House to these facts, he submitted 
it to their good sense, whether, taking the 
amount of the business as a test of the in- 
crease of the labour of the office, a case 
was not fully made out. There was no 
situation under the Government which re- 
quired more assiduous attention, and 
more unwearied diligence, than that of 
the President of the Board of Commission- 
ers for the affairs of India. On this point 





* Hansard’s Parl, Debates, New Series, vol, 
vi. Ps 1138, 
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he would quote an authority that would 
have great weight with hon. Gentlemen 
at the other side of the House, he meant 
the late. right hon. member for Knares- 
borough. Mr. Tierney, in the course of a 
debate on this subject, said—‘‘ He desired 
it should not be understood that he under- 
valued the labour of the President of the 
Board of Control. There wasno depart- 
ment of the State which required more 
accurate information, or greater steadiness 
of application, than that office.”* If this 
were the case, and if, as Mr. Tierney 
said, the discharge of its duties required 
the most accurate information and the 
most steady application, was it good po- 
licy and economy to lower the salary, and 
thus lower the rank of an officer so im- 
portant in the State, and, perhaps, by so 
doing, lead to an inadequate discharge of 
his high duties? Let the House consider 
what supreme control was lodged in this 
Board. In the first place, the President 
of the Board had a seat in the Cabinet, 
and must be a principal person in the Go- 
vernment. Next, he had to do what no 
other officer had, to justify every step he 
took, and could make no alteration ina 
despatch without stating his reasons for it. 
The Secretary for the colonies, when he 
sends a despatch to any part of our pos- 
sessions, signifying the King’s pleasure, 
retains the reasons for what is there di- 
rected in his own breast, unless called 
upon by higher authority to state them. 
But if the President of the Board of Con- 
trol made an alteration in a despatch 
submitted to the Board of Directors, it had 
again to be canvassed by them, and if 
they disapproved it, he had to assign his 
reasons, sometimes more than once, before 
he could prevail upon them to adopt his 
alterations. He had to deal with two 
distinct sets of authorities, who consti- 
tuted the machinery of Government. In 
the first place he had to deal with the 
Court of Directors, the ruling authority of 
India, and in the next place, with the Go- 
vernment in India. The Court of Direct- 
ors was in immediate communication with 
the President of the Board of Control, and 
had to submit to his authority. Was it 
expedient, then, that he should be a 
Minister of less weight, and holding his 
office less permanently than the other Minis- 
ters of the Crown? Was it likely that if 
he were so, the Court of Directors would 


* Hansard’s Parl. Debates, New Series, vol. 
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look up to him with deference? The 
same kinds of reasons applied to the com- 
munications of the Board of Control with 
the authorities in India. Was it not of 
the greatest importance that the noble and 
distinguished men who were sent out as 
Governors-general to India the Corn- 
wallises, the Wellesleys, the Hastings, 
should feel that their superior in this coun- 
try was a person of high station in the Go- 
vernment; and an effective and perma- 
nent officer? If any change took place 
in the remuneration given to that officer, 
which would lead to his being otherwise 
regarded by the local government of India, 
the efficiency of his office would be most 
materially impaired. When he spoke of 
the Court of Directors being the ruling 
body, the hon. member for Middlesex 
cheered, implying that they were the 
effective authorities, and that the Board 
of Control was a nullity, but the hon. 
Member was mistaken. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite must know something 
of the office, and he would be able to say, 
whether there was not a most accurate in- 
vestigation of every subject sent to the 
Board from the Court of Directors. For- 
merly, indeed, the administration of Go- 
vernment in the Board of Control was 
very ineffective, and the business was very 
ill-performed for fourteen or fifteen years 
after the establishment of the Board. But 
in 1807 an important change was effected 
in its constitution. It was divided into de- 
partments, corresponding with those at 
the India House; and the result had been, 
that there was no department of the Go- 
vernment, the duties of which were more 
laborious, or which required morediligence, 
Very few despatches were returned from it 
without some alteration by the Com- 
missioners. Whether the Board were a 
good contrivance or not he would not dis- 
cuss; but if itwas to exist in an efficient 
state, it should continue as now, and to 
reduce the salary of the President would 
impair its efficiency. These reasons ap- 
peared to him to justify the Government 
for not adopting the recommendation of 
the Committee appointed to consider the 
possibility of reducing the salaries of the 
high officers of the Government. The re- 
duction of the salary of this office, could 
be no gain to the people of England ; 
but would be merely a remission of a 
part of that sum which the Company was 
compelled to appropriate for the main- 
tenance of this establishment: 1,500. 
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struck off from this salary, therefore, 
would be so much added to the revenues 
of India; but not one single farthing to 
the revenues of this country. When this 
argument was urged upon a former oc- 
casion, it was said that, although there 
was no direct gain to the revenues of Eng- 
land, yetthere might be a remote gain, as 


the Company were compelled to give its | 


surplus revenue to this country. With 
regard to this contingent advantage, the 
House might be assured that there was 


now less prospect of any surplus, which | 


this saving of 1,500/.would swell, than ever 
there was atany former period. 
tion, therefore, was one of public policy only. 
Upon what principle was this reduction re- 
commended? The Committee had reduced | 
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'this empire, and imposes upon the Presi- 
dent of the said Board, laborious and 
peculiar duties. That it does not, there- 
fore, appear expedieat to this House 
that the said salary should be reduced 
to the sum of 3,500/., proposed in the 
Report of the Committee appointed to 
consider of the reduction of Salaries, more 
especially since the said sum is so much 
less in amount than that which is therein 
recommended for the Salaries of the prin- 
cipal Secretaries of State, who are the chief 
Officers of the corresponding departments 
of Government.” 

Mr. Charles Grant complimented the 


introduced the subject; and assured him 





that if he did not follow him into all his 
details it was not from any want of re- 


the salaries of the Secretaries of State from | 
6,000/, to 5,000/., or one-sixth, a-year. | spect, but because he considered the ques- 
Had they followed the same rule with re- | tion as already settled. Although the 
gard to the office of President of the Board | Ministers and Parliament certainly were 
of Control, its salary would have stood at | not positively bound to adhere to the 
4,200. but, instead of that it was reduced | opinion of the Committee in all respects ; 
7001. lower, whilst as important duties | yet unless some flagrant injustice were 
were attached to it as to any other office | | pointed out, they ought to foilow its re- 
in the Government. [It was a most un- | commendations. He had no right to 
reasonable proposition, that the Secretary | assume that the Committee had not en- 
for the West Indies, the Cape of Good | tered into an examination of all the duties 
Hope, and, comparatively speaking, other | | performed by the President of the Board 
small colonies should stand upon a higher | of Control. When the Report was pre- 
footing than the Secretary for the empire | sented, he had abstained from making any 
of India, with its vast wealth and immense | observations upon it; he should still ab- 
population. For these reasons he trasted | stain. He thought it still less necessary 
the House would not think it expedient to | to take any step upon the subject, as the 


sanction the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee; and although the Government had 
acted upon that recommendation, he did | 
not believe if they were speaking in their 
private capacity, that they could say that 
this salary was too high as it before stood. 

He called upon the House to prevent the 
mischief which the determination of his | 
Majesty’s Ministers might occasion, and | 
restore this oflice to the rank and station | 
ithad for so many years held. He begged 
to move these resolutions. —‘‘ That it ap- 
pears to this House, that the salary at- 
tached to the office of President of the | 
Board of Commissioners for the Affairs 
of India has been fixed, since the year | 
1810, at the sum of 5,000J., since which 

period the business to be transacted by | 
the said Board has been considerably in- 

creased. That the administration of the | 
affairs of. India, the control of which is | 
vested by Act of Parliament in the said 
Commissioners is one of the most import- | 

ant departments in the Government of | 


whole question of our East-India govern- 
| ment was to come under discussion in the 


course of two years. The only ground on 
which he could have agreed with his hon. 
friend, that interference was advisable 
would have been, if he had supposed 


the reduction of the salary of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control would have 
diminished the dignity of that officer in 


the eyes of the native population of India. 


| But he did not believe that such would be 


the case; and he saw no other ground to 
induce him to acquiesce in the Motion. 

Mr. Ruthven was of opinion that the 
principle of economy ought to be applied 
to the Indian government as well as to 
that of this country. He believed that 
the duties of the office in question would 
be as efficiently performed for 3,500/. as 
for 5,0002. 

Sir George Warrender thought, that 


/some reduction ought to be made in the 


salary of the President of the Board of 
Control, but was of opinion that the Com- 
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mittee !.ud recommended too extensive a 
reductiou. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson did not see why 
the salary of this important public officer 
should be reduced in a disproportionate 
degree to that which had been carried into 
effect in the salaries of the other officers 
of State. He was of opinion that the 
office itself should be raised to that level, 
that the individual who filled it could 
look no higher, but would at once attach 
himself to the serious consideration of the 
high and important duties which he had 
to perform, instead, as was often the case, 
of looking up to higher offices. ‘The main 
evil, however, to be remedied was, the 
constant change in the person of the 
President of the Board of Control, owing 
to the changes in the Administration, and 
the consequent change which must, of 
necessity, follow in the whole principle of 
the government of India. ‘The office 
ought not to be a political office, as far as 
the Administration of the State affairs of 
England was concerned ; but the person 
who filled it ought to be so permanently 
appointed as not to be liable to go out of 
office with any Administration, but to be 
able to settle himself seriously to the con- 
sideration of the high duties of his office. 

Mr. George Robinson said, that if he 
thought the efficiency or dignity of the 
office would be impaired by the reduction 
of salary, he would vote for the Motion, 
but he could not for a moment believe 
that this would be the case. If the re- 
duction of salary should be resisted on the 
ground that the business of the office had 
increased, it would be impossible to effect 
any reduction of the salaries of officers in 
the same department, for their share of 
business must also have proportionably 
increased, 

Mr. Hume said, that the hon. Member 
who brought forward the Motion had ad- 
verted to the Indian army and revenue, as 
a ground for augmenting the salary of 
the President of the Board of Control. 
Upon the same principle, the salary of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ought to be 
exceedingly augmented. If large salaries 
could command great talents, he would 
not object to paying them; but all his 
experience tended to convince him that 
this was not the case. He thought the 
Committee had drawn a fair line, and he 
would not quarrel with it. He con- 
demned the frequent changes in this office 
as most injurious, because it was impossible 
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any human talent could enable a man to 
obtain a thorough knowledge of his busi- 
ness during the time he remained in 
office. 

Mr. Irving said, that, in his opinion, 
the great officers of State, instead of 
being too highly paid, were remunerated 
on too contracted a scale. He thought 
that the Committee had gone too far in 
the recommendation of reductions; and 
if the power to propose an increase of 
salaries had been given to them, he would 
have been ready, in certain instances, to- 
have voted for additional remuneration. 

Mr. Courtenay said, that on this oc- 
casion, he might perhaps venture to ad- 
dress the House without making an 
apology for taking up its time. On this 
question he deemed it his absolute duty 
to give his opinion, for, having spent six- 
teen long and dreary years at the Board 
of Control, he was, perhaps, more com- 
petent than any other individual in the 
country to give information upon it. It 
was not without astonishment, he might 
say indignation, that he had witnessed 
the conduct of the Government on this 
occasion. The Committee was appointed 
on the motion of the noble Lord (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer), and yet not one 
of the Ministers, with the exception of his 
right hon. friend, the President of the 
Board of Control, had risen to defend the 
recommendation of the Committee. Every 
one who knew his right hon. friend must 
feel certain, that he could not possibly 
take any other part than he had taken, on 
a question which, if carried affirmatively, 
would put 1,500/. a-year into his pocket. 
The speech of his right hon. friend was, 
however, a most feeble one, not that he im- 
pugned the talents of his right hon. friend, 
but the course he took made it impossible 
that his speech should be otherwise than 
unsatisfactory. His right hon. friend 
thought that he was bound to take it for 
granted that the Committee made this re- 
duction upon an examination of the duties 
of the office; but he could take upon 
himself to say, on the authority of one of 
the members of the Committee, that no 
such examination took place. The hon. 
member for Preston said, that they ex- 
amined a former member of the Board, 
who was on the Committee. Who was 
that ?—Why the right hon. member for 
Honiton. With all respect for that hon. 
Member, he must say, that whilst he was a 
member of the Board he was as ignorant 
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of the affairs of India as he (Mr. Courtenay) 
was of the Almanach des Gourmands. The 
hon. Member said truly, that the President 


had less of presentation than any other | 


Member; he had fewer dinners to give ; 
but did his right hon. friend think there 
was no other duty so important? He ap- 
peared, indeed, to have retired to dinner, 
and was perhaps then eating his Michael- 
mas goose! The hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex had probably drawn his ideas of 
the duty of the Board from Mr. Creevey ; 
but, because twenty years ago there were 
members at the Board who did nothing, 
was it to be inferred that the office was 
still ineffictent, and that a person, pro- 
perly performing the duties of it, was not 
to be adequately paid? He could con- 
firm, in its fullest extent, all that had 
been said by the hon. member for Bos- 
siney (Mr. Stuart Wortley), with respect 
to the laborious nature of the duties of this 
office, and he spoke of them not merely 
as they ought to be performed, but as 
they were actually performed. In point 
of extent, those duties, at the very least, 
were equal to the duties of any other 
Minister of the Crown, and, in some re- 
spects, were greater. But it was said, that 
the President of the Board of Control, 
however laborious his duties, was not con- 
sidered of equal importance in the State 
to any of the Secretaries of State. He 
did not occupy so prominent a place in 
the eyes of the country as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and other Ministers ; 
but that made a case in favour of giving 
large emolument to the office—for that 
was the reason why the President of the 
Board of Control was so frequently 
changed; and was it not clear, when the 
salary was reduced, that the more able the 
President, the more likely it would be 
that he would soon leave the office ? 
It was not true, that since the office 
had been placed on its present footing, 
persons had been so prone to leave it. 
Before 1807, as he had stated nineteen 
years before, in the speech to which his 
hon. friend had alluded, the duties of the 
India Board were very imperfectly per- 
formed. The late Lord Melville held other 
offices, which made it impossible that he 
could attend to the duties of the Board of 
Control. After he had left office, as long 
as the salary remained at 2,000/., there 
was a quick succession of Presidents of 
the Board of Control. The late Lord 


Minto, a most efficient person, was speedi- 
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ly removed to the government of India. 
He was succeeded by the brother of the 
Prime Minister (Mr. Thomas Grenville), 
who was speedily removed to the Admiralty, 
and then came Mr. Tierney, who left the 
office on the change of Administration. 
After this, Lord Harrowby accepted it, 
but was obliged to resign, on account of 
the excessive labour attached to the office. 
At Jength the present Lord Melville was 
appointed President, and held it in 1810, 
two or three years before which, those 
alterations were made which rendered it a 
most efficient office. The changes that 
took place in the Presidency after these 
alterations in the duties, were not made, as 
the former were, on account of the lowness 
of the salary. The hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex had treated with sone degree of 
ridicule the statement of his hon, friend, 
relative to the increase of business arising 
from the increased magnitude of our army, 
territory, and revenue, alleging, that on the 
same principle, if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer were paid according to the in- 
crease of his business, he would receive 
five or six times as much as at present. 
But it must be understood that the increase 
of business in the office of Commissioners 
for the affairs of India, did not arise so 
much from an augmentation of the duties 
to be performed, as from the increased 
efficiency of the Board in performing those 
before entrusted to it. He spoke of the 
office up to the year 1828, when he left it, 
and he had no reason to believe that there 
had been any relaxation since in the as- 
siduity of the different departments. He 
did not say that good and efficient men 
might not be got to fill the office in the 
first instance, but none could keep it, at 
the salary proposed, unless born to here- 
ditary wealth. This led him to notice the 
most extraordinary misconception of the 
hon. member for Middlesex, as to what 
was said by the hon. and learned member 
for Kirkcudbright, when he stated that 
this office should be filled by a statesman 
of the first rank. The hon. and learned 
Member did not mean a Duke, but a man 
of the first rank as to talent—men, who, 
like his late friend and master in this de- 
partment, Mr. Canning, raised themselves 
by their talents to a level with the 
first Duke in the land. If these re- 
ductions were made for the sake of the 
people, he could only say, that this 
was the most atrociously aristocratical 
course of proceeding the House could 
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adopt. The consequence would be, to place 
the whole public service in the hands of 
the sons of Earls, and other noblemen 
or men of considerable wealth. Such a 
great reduction of the salaries of pub- 
lic offices would make it impossible for any 
man to take to the public service as to a 
profession. He knew that sneers had 
been cast upon those who took to the 
public service as a profession. He wished 
they could come to some understanding 
on this subject. If it were the opinion of 
Ministers that no person ought to enter 
into the public service who had not, inde- 
pendently of it, the means of supporting 
himself and family, he thought they ought 
to move an Address to the Crown to give 
effect to that opinion. Let them state to 
his Majesty, that, having taken a philo- 
sophical view of the question, they had 
discovered that talents and a disposition 
to work were found in exact proportion to 
the absence of the necessity for one or the 
other! That would certainly be a new 
view of the subject; for, from childhood 
up, all men were taught that necessity was 
the most efficient stimulus to exertion, 
either in public or private concerns. If this 
principle were adopted, he hoped it would 
be made public, as a fit accompaniment 
to that measure, by means of which, as 
was said, the people were to receive greater 
power in the Legislature. Certainly, if 
they were fit to be admitted into the Le- 
gislature, there was no reason why they 
should be excluded from the exercise of 
the executive functions of the State. His 
hon. friend near him (Mr. Stuart Wortley) 
gave one reason of the greatest weight, 
for the party filling this office being of the 
first rank and talent—namely, that he 
who was to superintend the future Corn- 
wallises, Hastingses, and Wellesleys of 
India, ought to be regarded by them as a 
person of high esteem in the country, and 
of commanding influence in the Admi- 
nistration. He knew that sneers were 
cast out upon persons on that side of the 
House, who voted against reduction of 
salaries ; and an hon. Gentleman, not then 
present, had taunted the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and him (Mr. Courtenay) 
with again wanting to taste the sweets of 
office. He did not pretend to say, that 
the emoluments of office were indifferent 
to him; but he asked, whether, when 
persons of landed property, of West-Indian 
or other interest, were heard with indul- 
gence, and treated even with tenderness 
VOL. VIL. {Rin 
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by those who thought it necessary to op- 
pose them—he asked, whether those who 
constituted another oppressed, though less 
extensive interest, ought not also to be 
heard with indulgence? He begged the 
House to consider, that the reduction of 
the salary of these offices to so very low a 
scale, would exclude from them those 
who had entered the public service as a pro- 
fession, and indeed all men who were not 
born to wealth. Whether the House were 
prepared to come to that conclusion or 
not, it was one to which he could not 
come: but he could hardly trust his 
feelings upon this topic. It had been 
his intention to take that opportunity 
to enter into the whole question of 
the reduction of salaries; but, in the 
present state of the House, he would 
not do so. Many of the circumstances 
adduced for lowering this salary were, 
with him, reasons for increasing it. It 
was not only the most laborious, but the 
most thankless and disagreeable of all the 
high public offices. The holder of it en- 
tered less into the general business of the 
country, was less before the public, and 
had less opportunity of distinguishing 
himself in Parliament, so as afterwards to 
rise to a higher situation, than any other 
public man of an equal rank. They could 
not make the Presidentship of the Board 
of Control an agreeable office, and could 
only make it efficient by not reducing its 
value. The hon. member for Worcester 
seemed to think that the Court of Direc- 
tors did all the duty, and that it was the 
office of the Board of Control only occa- 
sionally to check them. The name of the 
Board did not express its full powers. Its 
members were called Commissioners for 
the Affairs of India, and they super- 
intended, directed, and controlled, all 
acts, operations, or concerns, affecting 
the revenue, or the military and civil 
government of India. In fact, they 
had to direct the whole administra- 
tion of India; and this duty they actual- 
ly performed. During the many years 
that he was in that office, not a single 
paragraph of the thousands and tens of 
thousands which came up for the consi- 
deration of the Board, was passed un- 
noticed. It was a great mistake, there- 
fore, to suppose that it was only an office of 
occasional control, and was not.a@s labo- 
rious and efficient as any of the other high 
offices of the State. He gave the Motion 
of his hon. friend his most cordial support. 
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Lord Althorp said, the hon. Gentleman, would thus rear his son with a view to 
who had just sat down had made it a| public life. Ministers were frequently 
cause of complaint, that no Minister had} changed; when that was the case, office 
delivered his sentiments on this question.! must be vacated; and therefore it was 
He could assure the hon. Member, that! impossible, uncertain as the tenure was, 
he had not intended to let it pass without| that the amount of salary could induce 
expressing his opinion; but he was anx- | individuals to enter into the public ser- 
ious, in the first instance, to hear the! vice in high situations. The hon. mem- 


sentiments of other Gentlemen. When} 
the Committee was formed to inquire | 
into the amount of salaries, for the pur- | 
pose of reducing them, it was deemed ex- | 
pedient, instead of commencing with the | 
inferior offices, to begin with some of the 
superior ones—not from any impression 
on his mind that those offices were over- 
paid, but because the public seemed to 
believe that they were. He did not think 
that the persons holding office were the 
most proper to decide on the subject of 
salaries, and therefore it had been re- 
ferred to a Committee of that House. 
Though the Committee had recommended 
certain reductions, still it was fair to say, 
that the Government was responsible for 
their adoption. If the recommendations 
of the Committee appeared to be unfa- 
vourable to the public service, though the 
Committee might be blamed for making 
such recommendations, still the Govern- 
ment must come in for their share of 
censure in acceding to them. He ad- 
mitted that official salaries should not 
be so low as to exclude persons of small 
property from taking situations connected 
with the Government of the country. 


ber for Kirkcudbright (Mr. Cutlar Fer- 
gusson) had said, that, in apportioning 
salaries, they ought to leave entirely out 
of the question the incidental expenses 
to which office was more or less liable. 
He dissented entirely from this doctrine. 
In his opinion, if an office were of sucha 
nature as to compel the individual hold- 
ing it to incur expense which he other- 
wise would not incur, that circumstance 
ought to be taken into consideration. He 
knew that in settling a question of this 
kind, it was difficult to say whether the 
salary would or would not be sufficient, 
if 4002. or 5002. were subtracted from it. 
But it appeared to him, that the plain 
question was, whether they could, at the 
salaries proposed, have a sufficient choice 
of persons capable of performing the 
duties of office satisfactorily to the pub- 
lic? It had been said that this office 
should be filled by a statesman of the 
first class. That he admitted. But then 
it was argued, that he should not be sud- 
denly removed from office, This was an 
inconsistency; for it was quite clear that 
an individual, coming in with a particular 
Administration, could not remain in office 





Such a system would take away from 


when that Administration went out and 


different classes of society a strong encou- | gave place to men of different principles. 
ragement to accept office, and it would, The labour attached to the office he al- 
throw the Government entirely into the’ lowed to be very great, but if they could, 
hands of persons who had large private for 3,500/. a year, obtain in that office 


fortunes. This, he conceived, would be 
very detrimental to the public service. At 
the same time, he could not acquiesce in 
the doctrine, that salaries should be so 
constituted as to induce individuals to 
make the acquirement of office a profes- 
sion. There were many reasons, quite 
independent of emoluments, which in- 
duced individuals to take office. Gentle- 
men frequently felt themselves bound, 
not only without any desire on their part, 
but absolutely against their will—acting 
under a strong sense of public duty—to 
take office. He did not, however, think (in, 
referené@to the observation which he had 
heard, that the pursuit of office ought to 
be made a species of profession)—he did 
not think that it was likely that any man 


‘the services of an individual of first rate 
talent, he contended that they would not 
_ be justified in not agreeing to avail them- 
selves of that talent. He should, there- 
fore, support the recommendation of the 
Committee. 

Sir Charles Forbes was of opinion, that 
| the salary proposed, even taking into con- 
sideration the trifling patronage attached 
to the situation, was inadequate, when 
they looked to the duties to be performed 
}in comparison with other great offices in 
the State. In his opinion, the affairs of 
India were too much neglected in that 
House; and he wished that the good old 
custom should again be resorted to, of 
having an annual Indian budget brought 
before them, Economy in India had been 
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spoken of. The Company had begun 
there at the wrongend. They were screw- 
ing down the poor civil and military offi- 
cers in order to enable their revenues to 
meet the enormous debts which some Go- 
vernors-general had contracted, The Eu- 
ropean and the native army were both dis- 
gusted at the petty reductions that had 
been made. 

Mr. Sanford supported the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee, which he believed 
was fully justified by the most careful con- 
sideration of the circumstances. 

Sir John Newport said, that the system 
of paying large salaries might be car- 
ried too far, if salaries were more than 
were fairly required for the labour to be per- 
formed. Now the Committee, after careful 
consideration, had recommended a reduced 
salary with respect to this office; and in 
proof of the principle he had before men- 
tioned, he would only observe, that the 
last annual accounts, or what he might 
call the last annual budget, with respect 
to the government of India, had been 
laid before that House in 1807, by the 
present Earl of Carlisle, at that time Lord 
Morpeth, who then received the inferior 
salary. Since that time there had been 
no such accounts, so that the course of 
conduct of those who had received the 
superior salary did not show that an in- 
crease of salary, beyond the necessary 
amount, created an increased amount of 
exertion, He did not think that high 
offices should be sought merely for profit, 
or that politics should be adopted as a 
profession, and followed for the profit 
they could produce. He himself had 
been twenty-eight years in that House 
without having any such object. If, 
during that period, he had followed the 
profession of which he was an unworthy 
member, he should probably have been 
much richer than he now was; certainly, 
he could hardly have been poorer. 

Mr, Stuart Wortley in reply, said, that 
he should not think of dividing the House, 
but he was satisfied that he had only done 
his duty in bringing the subject under its 
consideration. 

The Resolutions negatived without a 
division. 


Granpv Jury Laws (InrLanp).] Mr. 
Stanley rose to call the consideration of 
the House to this subject, with a view to 
a speedy settlement of a question which 
had already engrossed much time and at- 
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tention. He did not intend to do more 
in the present Session, than merely to sub- 
mit to the House the nature of the mea- 
sure he at present felt disposed to intro- 
duce with regard to Grand Juries, and 
Grand Jury Presentments in Ireland. He 
had not distinctly and positively deter- 
mined upon the provisions of the measure 
he should introduce, because as yet he 
did not feel fully informed upon all the 
details of this important subject. He was 
speaking on a matter with which he was 
not practically acquainted, but he spoke 
in the presence of those who were ac- 
quainted with it, and should most prob- 
ably receive the benefit of their better in- 
formation. In what he now proposed to 
do, he followed the principles which com- 
mon sense seemed to indicate, which ap- 
peared to be fully borne out by the evi- 
dence that had been taken on this subject, 
but he feared it would be found impossible 
for him at present to do adequate justice 
to this important question. ‘The consti- 
tution of Grand Juries, their powers, and 
the presentments they made, had, year 
after year, been the subject of complaint 
in that House, yet no measure for reme- 
dying the defects of the system had 
been laid on its Table. ‘The matter had 
been the subject of discussion so long 
ago as the time when the right hon. 
member for Tamworth held the situa- 
tion which he (Mr. Stanley) had now the 
honour to fill. The right hon. Baronet 
had himself stated that fact. There had 
been Committees appointed to investigate 
the subject in the years 1815, 1816, 1822, 
and 1825, and the latter of these had di- 
rected the attention of the Government 
to the Grand Jury laws, and to the fact, 
that though complaints of them had long 
existed, no remedy had been proposed, 
but that the defects had been allowed to 
continue unaltered, which the Committee 
recommended they should no longer be 
permitted to do. Even after that report 
and that recommendation, nothing had 
been done in the matter. The conse- 
quence of the Grand Jury presentments 
under the present system was, a large 
augmentation of the taxation of the coun- 
ties of Ireland; but then, in answer to 
that objection, it was urged, that the pro- 
duce of this taxation was expended in the 
internal improvement of the country. If 
that was the fact, it would at first sight 
seem an advantage. The internal im- 
provement of a country might be, under 
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some circumstances, an evidence of the 
increased prosperity of the country—of 
its power to bear an increased pressure ; 
but, under other circumstances, it might 
be an evidence of no such thing; or, at 
least, the advantage of the internal im- 
provement might not compensate for the 
increased pressure at the cost of which it 
was obtained. He feared that in this in- 
stance the latter was the case with Ire- 
land. Still, however, all the expenditure 
that was complained of, could not fairly 
be laid to the charge of the Grand Jury. 
From 750,000/. expended in this man- 
ner, there was to be deducted a sum of 
360,000/., over which the Grand Jury had 
no control. He ought here to observe, 
for the information of those who were not 
acquainted with the internal affairs of Ire- 
land, that the Grand Juries of that coun- 
try could not be compared with the bodies 
that were known by the same name in this 
country. The composition of the two, 
and the rules that governed them, toge- 
ther with the power they had to exercise, 
and the duties they were called on to per- 
form, were quite different. The disposal of 
the criminal charges in their country was 
but a small part of the business of an Irish 
Grand Jury; they had a considerable 
share in the regulation and control of the 
whole of the internal business of the 
county. They regulated its civil concerns 
fully as much, if not more, than they de- 
cided upon its criminal business; they 
determined upon what public works were 
to be performed ; what was the price to 
be paid for them; and they taxed the 
public for that payment ; but they did not 
pay the burthen which they thus imposed 
on the county. The works that were to 
be performed—the payment that was to 
be made in respect of those works—the 
prices at which the labour and materials 
were to be furnished, were all determined 
upon by the Grand Jury, and determined 
on by them in secret, and without the 
check of responsibility, and all the varied 
and multiplied labours that fell to the lot 
of a Grand Jury, were performed within 
the short space of three or four days only. 
Under such a system it was impossible 
that the duty should be performed with 
satisfaction to the country; it was next 
to impossible that it should escape from 
suspicion—unjust suspicion, perhaps, in 
some cases, but still suspicion in all ; and 
it was absolutely impossible that the coun- 
try should believe all these duties were 
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well, even if they were honestly performed. 
Asa proof of the sort of business per- 
formed by the Grand Jury, he should re- 
fer to the returns from six counties, which 
he had taken indiscriminately, and in 
which it appeared, that in the course of 
one year the average number of indict- 
ments and presentments disposed of by 
the Grand Jury in these counties amount- 
ed to 5,369. The average number of days 
during which the Grand Jury sat was 
three or four, so that the average number 
of presentments and indictments disposed 
of by each Grand Jury amounted to 244 
in that short space of time. He would 
ask, whether any man could believe it pos- 
sible that 244 subjects, many of them of 
the deepest interest, and all requiring 
careful examination, could be properly dis- 
posed of within the short space of four 
days? The fact was, that the system was 
one that depended entirely on the credit 
which one Grand Juryman gave to the 
representations of another. One Grand 
Juryman from one part of the county said 
that a certain thing was necessary to be 
done ; then another, from a different part, 
said that something else was required in 
his district. They said to each other, 
“ give me credit for what] say, and I will 
give you credit for what you say.” Each 
did give the other credit; and in that 
manner the complicated business of the 
county was despatched. This system of 
combination was carried on without any 
dishonest intentions on the part of the 
Grand Juries, and was the necessary con- 
sequence of the amount of business they 
had to perform, and the short space of 
time in which they were assembled for that 
purpose. In consequence of the same 
causes, the Grand Juries had subdivided 
themselves into so many distinct divisions 
—each fora separate part of the county 
they were all met to regulate. Two gen- 
tlemen, perhaps, came from one barony, 
and all the business of that barony was 
left in their hands; one gentleman came 
from another, and its affairs were in like 
manner intrusted solely to his manage- 
ment. The great body took the repre- 
sentations of each particular individual 
for true, because they had neither leisure 
nor the means of information to form a 
judgment on them; and in the end, the 
system of Grand Jury presentmentsamount- 
ed to nothing more nor less than a mode 
of carrying into effect, at the public ex- 
pense, improvements suggested by private 
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and individual interest. The Grand Jury 
fixed the work that was to be done, the 
workmen that were to be employed upon 
it, the price that was to be paid; and 
then he wished to know, what were the 
motives that would make them sparing in 
the application of the public money? First, 
who were the persons of whom the Grand 
Jury was formed? They were generally 
selected from the-Janded proprietors of 
the county, but the absence of the landed 
proprietors was often supplied by their 
agents, who represented the absentees, 
and by inferior persons, who sometimes 
were necessarily called in to complete 
the required number. The taxes imposed 
by the Grand Jury were not paid by 
these persons, but by the occupying 
tenants of the land. It might, he knew, 
be said, that though paid in the first in- 
stance by the occupying tenants, the ex- 
pense ultimately came on the landlords, in 
the shape of diminished rent; but that did 
not always happen, When a tenant held 
a lease for twenty-one years, every annual 
augmentation of the burthens of the county 
fell upon the occupying tenant, and was 
never reimbursed by the landlord. He 
repeated, that these evils must be expect- 
ed under such a system as this, where the 
Grand Jury had neither time nor informa- 
tion to guide them, but where, even if 
they had both, there was not that check 
upon them which the receiving of evidence 
on these matters publicly would afford. 
In consequence of this, there was a gene- 
ral opinion abroad that a system of favour- 
itism prevailed in the choice of the per- 
sons selected to perform the work thus re- 
solved on by the Grand Jury. The works, 
too, were often done in a slovenly manner 
—the accounts of the expenses were lax— 
there was no check on the expenditure— 
the works were often undertaken, not for 
public advantage, but in many cases for 
private benefit alone. As a proof of this, 
he would mention a case that had occurred 
in the county of Mayo [hear, hear]; he 
meant nothing with reference to the 
hon. member for Mayo, who was crying 
‘‘hear, hear,” behind him. He took it from 
the evidence. ‘ I know,” said the witness, 
‘one case where work was done under 
the pretence of making a bridge, which 
could be of no public convenience where 
it was placed ; it was intended to be made 
an embankment ; when the work was com- 

leted it was ready to fall, and scarcely 

ad the account of the money expended 
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in its construction been furnished before 
it did fall.” The House would most pro- 
bably ask, how a bridge could be converted 
into an embankment?—the answer was 
easy and simple; “ by stopping up the 
arch, so as to prevent the sea from flow- 
ing throught it, and then by suffering the 
sea to pass along by it to another level.” 
To be sure, if a work could be made to 
answer the purposes of both bridge and 
embankment by one expense, it would be 
a piece of economy; but it had not that 
merit, for there was no road leading to it 
on either side. The witness, in his ac- 
count of the matter, added—*‘ There was 
no road intended to be made, and I ima- 
gine there was no use for a road there, as 
there was a bridge within a quarter of a 
mile of the place.” It was to be hoped 
that such instances as these were rare 
[hear, hear]. He did not know the 
meaning of that cheer—did the hon. Mem- 
ber behind him mean to deny the truth 
of the statement ? 

Mr. Dominick Browne: Oh! I approve 
it entirely. 

Mr. Stanley said, that was more than 
he did—for he disapproved of it. 

Mr. Dominick Browne: I mean, I ap- 
prove of what the right hon. Gentleman 
says—lI disapprove of the system. 

Mr. Stanley continued: The Special 
Session might be some check to these 
abuses, but that the Grand Jury after- 
wards possessed the power of reversing the 
decisions of the Special Sessions. To 
remedy these evils, he proposed to intro- 
duce a measure which, he acknowledged, 
was not now fully matured, but which 
would present something tangible as a cure 
for these abuses. He should introduce the 
Bill, and get it printed, with the view of 
getting information on the subject. Inthe 
first place, his Bill would repeal and con- 
solidate from sixty-five to seventy Acts of 
Parliament, and would become a sort of 
manual for Grand Juries, containing a 
complete summary of their duties, anda 
guidance for them in the civil business of 
their county. In the first instance, he pro- 
posed to separate the civil from the 
criminal business in the hands of the 
Grand Jury. One arrangement which he 
had to propose was, that all public works, 
before they went to the Grand Jury, should 
be presented to the Magistrates in Ses- 
sions, and that they should be allowed a 
negative on the subject; and he also pro- 
posed to take away from Grand Juries the 
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power of passing presentments which any 
Special Session should have declared to 
be unnecessary. It was also to be enacted, 
that the whole of the Special Session pre- 
sentments was to be sent to the Secretary 
of the Grand Juries, who was to give notice 
of the amount of business to the High 
Sheriff, and who, upon that notice, would 
have to fix a day (not less than three days, 
and not more than ten, after) on which the 
business was to commence. With respect 
to the qualification for a Grand Juror, he 
had not made up his mind asto that; and 
he should, therefore, propose no further 
qualification than that nominal one which 
existed already. He also proposed that 
it should be mandatory on the High 
Sheriff to select persons from each barony 
to serve on the Grand Juries; and that, of 
the twenty-three Grand Jurors first named, 
there should be one at least from each 
barony and half-barony. Another of 
his propositions was, that in every county 
there should be appointed one or more 
Surveyors, to be examined by an unpaid 
Board, and to be attached to the different 
counties, and removeable on a complaint 
from the Grand Jury. These appoint- 
ments he proposed should be invested in 
the Lord Lieutenant; and he did so, be- 
cause, as there would be great responsi- 
bility attached to the office, he thought it 
better that they should emanate from that 
high authority than from the local Grand 
Juries. Another of his proposals was, 
that the Grand Jury, having been sum- 
moned and sworn for the despatch of 
civil business, should sit in open Court, 
and that the evidence before them should 
also be given in public; though, should 
they consider deliberation to be neces- 
sary, there could be no harm in their 
retiring for that purpose into a private 
room, and subsequently giving their deci- 
sion again in open Court. With respect 
to the public works, he proposed that they 
should all be executed by contract—that 
special tenders should be given in, and 
that, unless there was some serious objec- 
tion, the lowest tender should be accepted, 
the contractors being compelled to pay by 
money payments all those whom they 
might employ under such tenders. He 
likewise proposed to do away with the 
office of Supervisor, as well as that of the 
Overseer of Roads, and to invest the whole 
of their power in the contractors, with a 
controlling influence over them in the 
Surveyors, He also proposed to abolish 
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the mode of accounting by affidavit. It 
had been suggested that the Grand Jury 
ought to be an elected body, in order that 
those who imposed the taxes might be 
chosen by those who had to pay the taxes; 
but he thought that, as there would be 
payments to be made in the neighbourhood 
where the Grand Juries were, the making of 
them an elected body would lead to job- 
bing; and that the only fair way of mak- 
ing the tax-imposers tax-payers would be, 
to provide that the county cess should be 
charged in all future leases, not on the 
occupying tenant, but on the landlord 
who wasin possession of the property. To 
this general arrangement, however, he pro- 
posed the exception, that in the event of 
the country being in a state of disturbance, 
certain charges should be payable by the 
tenant, and he did this for the purpose of 
impressing on their minds that it was their 
interest to endeavour to put down disturb- 
ance. With regard to the presentments 
for the repair and making of new roads, it 
was but fair, upon the same principle, that 
those who derived the benefit should bear 
the expense. He proposed, therefore, to 
fix upon the landlord, and not upon the 
tenant, the payment of all charges for the 
repairand making of roads. He had then 
gone through the principal points of the 
Bill which he proposed to introduce. He 
was aware that he had done so very imper- 
fectly and inadequately. He was aware 
that much of what he had laid down 
might be open to improvement; at the 
same time, however, it would be a very 
considerable improvement if, for a system 
of secrecy, a system of publicity were sub- 
stituted—if, for a system founded upon 
party prejudice and individual interest 
one were introduced calculated to work 
equally for the good of all—if a system 
of favouritism were superseded by one of 
impartiality—if, forasystem ofaffidavit,one 
of verbal testimonypublicly given in an open 
Court, came into practice, and, finally, if 
for the system which exempted the Grand 
Jury from the taxes they laid on others, 
the House established a system which 
would make those who imposed the taxes, 
and benefitted by them, pay them from 
their own pockets. Whatever might be 
the fate of the measure, or into whosoever 
hands it might hereafter fall, it would at 
least be satisfactory to him, that he had been 
so far more favoured than his predecessors, 
that he had been allowed to lay upon the 
Table of the House a measure which he 
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believed, would greatly amend and im- 
prove the system of Grand Juries in Tre- 
land. He had introduced the subject 
with the deepest sense of its importance, 
aud of his own incompetence and _in- 
adequacy properly to discharge the task 
which his official situation imposed upon 
him, and he had only to move for leave to 
bring in a Bill to amend the Grand Jury- 
laws of Ireland. 

Mr. Wyse concurred in the opinion of 
the right hon. Secretary as to the necessity 
of an alteration of the present system ; but 
he could not help differing from him as to 
some of the means by which he hoped to 
effect that improvement. As to the regu- 
lation of having all the business transacted 
in open Court—when he considered that 
even in that House, open as it was to the 
control of the Press, and subject to the 
inspection of the public, enormous abuses 
had formerly existed in the management of 
the public money, he feared that they must 
look to some other cause than the mere 
want of publicity to account for the evil. 
With all the precautions proposed by the 
right hon, Gentleman, the grand evil 
would remain. Why was one part of a 
county assessed and another not? Why 
were the Grand Jury selected from one 
district, and not from another? No 
effectual amendment could be achieved 
until they applied to the Grand Jury 
system, the same reform which they were 
now adopting in the legislative body, and 
gave to every person paying taxes a voice 
in the election of those who were to impose 
them. Not that he would have the Grand 
Jury, as a judicial body, elected. There 
was then nootheralternative than toseparate 
the judicial from the financial functions of 
the Grand Jury. He should be glad to 
see in each county a County Board, dis- 
tinct from the Grand Jury, with full powers 
to administer the financial affairs of the 
county. This plan was adopted with the 
most beneficial effects in other countries, 
and particularly in the Netherlands. The 
people of Ireland were bent upon one ob- 
ject—namely, justice, and they could not 
conceive that that could be obtained if the 
control of the public money were given to 
an oligarchy, however abuses might be 
checked or controlled. The right hon. 
Gentleman would do some good, and he 
thanked him for it; but the right hon. 
Gentleman was mistaken if he imagined 
that this Bill would satisfy the people of 
Ireland, 
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Mr. Hunt expressed his opinion, that 
this plan, brought forward after nine 
months’ preparation, instead of getting rid of 
the Grand Jury system, which no one had 
described in such hard terms as the right 
hon. Secretary himself, was only after all 
an alteration, an amelioration they might 
call it if they pleased, but in fact it was 
nothing more or less than a bad system 
made easy. He very much doubted 
whether the plan would give satisfaction 
to the Irish public. 

Sir John Milley Doyle thought it impos- 
sible for human ingenuity to devise any 
system so ruinous to morals as the present 
Grand Jury system of Ireland. He should 
be glad if the plan of his right hon. friend 
had gone furtherthanitdid. Heshould vote 
for this measure, because he thought that 
any change must be for the better. The 
present was not the fit time to discuss the 
details, but he should be prepared to offer 
some remarks upon them at the proper op- 
portunity. 

Sir Robert Bateson congratulated the 
country upon having at last some remedy 
proposed for the abuses which all parties 
admitted to exist. He should be ready to 
give any assistance in his power to forward 
so desirable an object. He thought it 
better to endeavour to improve the system, 
if possible, than at once to abolish it, and 
adopt a mere visionary scheme, the advan- 
tages of which existed only in the imagin- 
ation of Gentlemen. He thought the right 
hon. Secretary had rather overcharged the 
picture he had drawn ; at least, on the 
Grand Juries which he had attended, there 
were precautions taken to prevent fraud, 
with which the right hon. Secretary ap- 
peared quite unacquainted. He was will- 
ing to give the Bill a fair discussion, and 
should support those parts of it which he 
approved of. He was pleased that the 
Government had taken up the subject; and 
though he did not expect the proposed 
Bill would remove all the evils arising out 
of the present system, he was glad to see a 
beginning made, and he doubted not but 
it would lead to other measures advantage- 
ous to Ireland. Much had hitherto been 
promised, but very littie performed for that 
country. 

Mr. Henry Grattan joined with other 
Gentlemen from Ireland in returning his 
thanks to the right hon. Secretary for this 
Bill. He considered that it was high 
time some alteration for the better took 
place, as it was admitted that great abuses 
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had existed, and were known to exist, for 
the last thirty years. He, however, thought 
that the right hon. Secretary had somewhat 
over-garnished his statement, and it was 
not by crying down all parts of a system 
which had been adopted for a century that 
the new Bill was to produce every remedy. 
He approved of that part of the proposed 
Bill, which assessed the landlord instead 
of the tenant. He had brought in a Bill 
for this express purpose three years ago, 
but it had been rejected. This alteration 
would, in his opinion, remove a portion of 
the evils; but he certainly disapproved of 
any contemplated plan of electing the 
Jurors. The right hon. Gentleman was 
only making an alteration in this system ; 
for the Grand Jurors were also Magistrates, 
and they would, under the Bill of the 
right hon. Gentleman, do that as Magis- 
trates which they now did as Grand 
Jurors. He admitted that it would be a 
great improvement if the civil and criminal 
duties of Jurors were made distinct from 
each other. He also considered that the 
charge of jobbing was not to be laid to the 
individuals who had to perform the duties 
of Jurors, but to the system existing in 
this country. The great instrument of 
taxation was that House, which, by one of 
its bills—that to establish the police—laid 
aheavier tax on the counties of Ireland 
than was laid on by all the Grand Juries 
of Ireland for a series of years. The Bill 
would certainly tend to correct many no- 
torious abuses, but it was not precisely the 
system he wished to see adopted. 

Mr. Leader said, the present Grand 
Jury system was only calculated to support 
hereditary patronage. Many individuals, 
it was well known, would never have at- 
tended the Assizes but for this circum- 
stance. He agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber who spoke last in wishing to see the 
fiscal separated from the criminal duties. 
Many great abuses undoubtedly had exist- 
ed,and he felt happy in seeing that Govern- 
ment had taken up the subject, and they 
were likely to be abolished. He wished 
to see a set of Commissioners appointed 
to look after the roads, and he wished the 
people to have a voice in the election of 
those who disposed of their property, but 
he was afraid it would bea long time 
before such improvements were extended to 
Ireland. 

Mr. Blackney was also aware of the 
great abuses existing, but doubted the 
efficacy of the present Bill to remove them, 
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Mr. Ruthven wished to understand, in 
the alterations that were proposed in the 
Grand Jury system, what arrangements 
were to be made with regard to the parlia- 
mentary business of the Assizes. As to 
the appointment of County Surveyors, he 
hoped the expense of that office, although 
he believed it was necessary, was not to be 
paid by the counties: he very much re- 
gretted that any circumstance should have 
induced the Government to postpone the 
consideration of this important subject to 
so late a period, and then not be prepared 
with a complete measure. 

Mr. Shel did not altogether understand 
how the money was to be advanced, and the 
estimates made. Were the Commissioners to 
determine as to what was necessary for the 
completion of the works,without the power 
of intervention on the part of the Grand 
Jury? 

Mr. Crampton said, an arrangement of 
that sort was the only security they could 
have, that the public money should not be 
thrown away on useless undertakings. 
It was absurd to begin works without the 
means of completing them. It was posi- 
tively necessary that the Grand Jury 
should be compelled to complete works 
which they had induced the Commissioners 
to commence. 

Mr. Stanley said, this regulation was in 
force before, and merely authorized the 
Commissioners to come upon the Grand 
Juries. 

Leave given to bring in the Bill. 
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MINUrEs.] Bills. Brought up from the Commons and read 
a first time, the Public Works (Ireland.) The Common 
Law Officers, and the Charity Commissioners. Read a 
second time; the Galway Franchise; Lunatics Com- 
missions. 

Petitions presented. By Lord PLUNKETT, from the Magistrates 
and Protestant Freemen residing in Galway, for anextension 
of the Elective Franchise to Catholics, and by the Duke of 
BuckiNnGHam, from the Protestant Freemen of Rahoon 
and Bottermore, with the same prayer. By Lord Rouvg, 
from Freemen of Exeter, praying that'theirsons might not 
be deprived of the right of voting. By Viscount MEL- 
BOURNE, from the Clergy and Inhabitants of Runcorn, 
against the Beer Bill. In favour of Reform, by the Duke 
of Sussgx, from Ludlow, Salop, from the Town of Ross, 
Hereford, from the Wards of Cripplegate Within and 
Cripplegate.Without, from Boston, Lincolnshire, signed by 
900'persons}from the Ward of Vintry, from the Inhabitants 
of Bridgewater, the Inhabitants of Banbury, in Oxfordshire, 
signed by 1,580 persons from Epworth and other places :— 
By Viscount MELBOURNE, from Shepton Mallet, Dartford, 
Melton Mowbray, and Newburgh:—By a Nosie Lorp 
from a place in Somersetshire, from Dumfries, Scotland, 
and from the City of Lichfield, signed by 400 persons:— 
By Lord Stuart vg Rorusay, from Dundee; from six 
Incorporated Trades of Brechin; from Forfar, Montrose; 
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the Weavers and Glovers of Forfar; the Hammermen of 
Arbroath; from Kilsythe, and other places :—By Earl 
Manvers, from the opulent Parish of Marylebone :-— 
By the Duke of Ricumonp, from the Village of Tarling- 
ton, in the County of Ayr, signed by 348 persons: from 
Woolwich, signed by the Chairman on behalf of the 
Meeting; from Wellingborough, in the County of North- 
ampton ; from Stockwith, in the County of Lineoln; and 
(in the absence of the Earl of Pomrret), from Northamp- 
ton, signed by 1,500 persons; by Lord Po.timorg, from 
Biddeford, Devon. 


RerorM Peritions.] The Earl of Mor- 
ley presented a Petition from the Inhabit- 
ants of the borough of Plymouth, in favour 
of the great measure of Reform now de- 
pending in their Lordships’ House. A pe- 
tition had before been presented from the 
same borough, in favour of the Reform 
Bill in the earlier stages of its progress ; 
and now that the Bill had come into their 
Lordships’ House, the inhabitants of Ply- 
mouth had thought it incumbent upon 
them again most earnestly to petition 
their Lordships to pass the Bill; and to 
show that the feeling in favour of the Bill 
had not abated, but had even grown more 
intense, he had to state, that the present 
Petition was signed by three times as 
many persons as had signed the former 
petition. The petitioners stated their 
conviction, that on the passing of this 
Bill depended in a great measure the 
peace and prosperity of the country—that 
the excitement and agitation would never 
cease until an efficient measure of Reform 
had passed—and that it was then only 
that the people of this country would re- 
turn to their ordinary habits of industry. 
Even the noble Lords on the other side of 
the House, with the exception of two or 
three persons, admitted that some Reform 
was necessary. But the people would not 
be satisfied without a real and efficient 
Reform, and therefore those who approved 
of Reform ought to vote for the present 
measure. 

The Duke of Sussex said, he had been 
intrusted with a petition trom the county 
of Middlesex, in favour of the great mea- 
sure of Reform now,depending in their 
Lordships’ House, for the purpose of being 
presented to their Lordships. The peti- 
tion had been agreed to at a county mect- 
ing, where the Sheriff presided, and the 
petition was signed by the Sheriff on 
behalf of the freeholders. In point of 
form he could only present it as the peti- 
tion of the individual by whom it was 
signed, and he only presented it as such; 
but, at the same time, he must state the 
fact, that the petition expressed the opin- 
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ion of a most numerous and respectable 
meeting of the county; among them was 
only one feeling in regard to this great 
and important measure. The petition was 
worded in the most moderate and con- 
ciliatory terms, praying their Lordships to 
pass the Bill. He did not mean at this 
time to enter upon any discussion of the 
merits of the question, as he did not think 
it regular or convenient to make the pre- 
sentation of petitions pegs to hang speeches 
upon. He would say nothing to irritate 
the noble Lords on the other side, as his 
sole object was that the Bill should pass. 

Petition laid on the Table. 

The Earl of Camperdown stated, that 
he had to present to their Lordships 
several petitions from Scotland in favour 
of the great measure of Reform. The 
defects of the system of Representation in 
Scotland had been so well exposed by his 
noble and learned friend on the Woolsack, 
that it was unnecessary for him to say a 
word on that head, although even his 
noble and learned friend’s exposure did 
not fully exhibit the exceeding badness of 
the system. It was with great satisfaction 
that he had heard from a noble Lord 
(Lord Wharncliffe), who had considerable 
property and influence in Scotland, that 
the Scotch system of Representation re- 
quired Reform, and that Reform was really 
called for by the people; but a relation of 
that noble Lord, who represented the city 
of Edinburgh, had said in another place, 
that the people of Scotland did not want 
Reform. The people of Scotland had, 
however, shown, in a manner not to be 
mistaken, that they did want Reform, and 
were ardently desirous to obtain it. There 
was one point to which he was particu- 
larly anxious to call their Lordships’ at- 
tention. It had been attempted to make 
a distinction between Reform in England 
and Reform in Scotland. But that was 
not the notion of the people of Scotland, 
for they knew that unless the Reform 
measure for England succeeded, there 
would be no real Reform for them, but 
only the shadow without the substance— 
a mere empty sound—a vor et preterea 
nihil. It had also been asserted that their 
zeal for Reform had abated. He did not 
believe that it had abated even in Eng- 
land; but of that he would not presume to 
speak decisively, when there were so many 
noble Lords present who could better 
speak to that point. But he would under- 
take most assuredly to say, that the zeal 
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of the people of Scotland in favour of Re- 
form had uot abated. On the contrary, 
the feeling had become more intense than 
ever, and a disappointment now would be 
more grievously and bitterly felt than it 
would have been when the measure was 
at first proposed, Every letter and every 
petition from Scotland fully confirmed 
this statement. He had now a petition 
to present from the town of Dundee, which 
comprised a population of 45,000 persons, 
and this petition had, in the course of five 
days, been signed by 8,000 of the inha- 
bitants; and he requested any of their 
Lordships who might be acquainted with 
that place, to look into the petition, and to 
convince themselves that the signatures in- 
cluded the names of the persons of greatest 
property and respectability in the town. 
The people of Scotland had a deep inter- 
est in these measures, and their Lordships, 
also, had a deep interest in them; for if 
their Lordships rejected them, there would 
be but one fatal feeling among the great 
mass of the population of the empire 
with respect to their Lordships’ House; 
whereas, if they passed them, their privi- 
leges would be placed on the firm and sure 
basis of the nation’s gratitude. His Lord- 
ship concluded by presenting petitions in 
favour of the Reform Bill from Dundee, 
Haddington, Dunbar, Inverkeithing, and 
another place in Fife; from Musselburgh, 
from the Guildry of Dundee, and from 
the incorporated Trades, Cordwainers, 
Tailors, Hammermen, and Maltmen of 
Dundee; from a place in Forfarshire, from 
Arbroath, Montrose, Auchterarder, Strath- 
miglio, and Lochee. 

The Marquis of Cleveland had petitions 
in favour of the great measure of Reform 
to be presented to their Lordships, from 
Sunderland, and some other places in the 
county of Durham. ‘The petitioners had 
but a very short time for signing these pe- 
titions—only the few days since the Bill 
had come into this House; but, notwith- 
standing the shortness of the time, the 
petitions had been very numerously and 
respectably signed. The noble Marquis at 
the Table (the Marquis of Londonderry) 
had expressed some doubt as to the feeling 
in favour of the Reform Bill being so ge- 
neral in the county of Durham as it had, 
by many, been supposed tobe. A petition 
in favour of the Bill had been agreed to at 
a meeting of the county of Durham on a 
former occasion, and presented to this 
House by a noble friend of his, who was 
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now absent from indisposition. He him- 
self was not present at that meeting, but 
he certainly thought that it had correctly 
expressed the opinion of the county. But 
he was now convinced that the opinion of 
the county of Durham, in favour of the 
great measure of Reform, was nearly as 
unversal and unanimousas it was possible 
for the opinion of a considerable county 
to be on any subject. He had resided for 
the greater part of his life in the county of 
Durham, and had for a long time held his 
Majesty’s Commission there as Lord-lieu- 
tenant. He had some property in the 
county, and was very generally acquainted 
with the most respectable part of the po- 
pulation, and he was convinced that the 
general feeling was in favour of the great 
measure of Reform. The first petition from 
Sunderland was signed by 4,068 persons ; 
the present petition was signed by 6,725 
persons—a tolerable proof that the feeling 
in favour of Reform had not abated at that 
place, but had, on the contrary, become 
more intense. The noble Marquis had a 
large property in that county, and, under 
these circumstances, it might reasonably 
be expected that he would vote with him 

(the Marquis of Cleveland) and the other 
norle Lords on his side of the House. 
There was in the county of Durham a 
great deal of Church property, and he 
thought it justly due to the body of the 
Clergy there to say, that they had taken 
no part in this political question. Some 
individual clergymen had, indeed, at- 
tended meetings, and joined with other 
gentlemen of the county in promoting pe- 
titions for Reform. But the conduct of 
the Clergy in general had been such as he 
had stated it to be. ‘The city of Durham 
had agreed to a petition in favour of Re- 
form, which was to be presented by a noble 
friend of his. There were certainly some 
apprehensions entertained out of doors 
that the Reform Bill would not be favour- 
ably received in their Lordships’ House; 

but he hoped that these apprehensions 
were unfounded. Indeed, it would be 

better for their Lordships to pass the Bill 

now, for if they rejected the Bill at pre- 

sent, it would be brought in again, and 

must be passed, for the matter would cer- 

tainly not rest there. His Lordship pre- 

sented petitions in favour of Reform from 

Sunderland, and Bishop’s Wearmouth,from 

Darlington, Banbury Castle, and Gates- 

head. The Gateshead petition prayed 

their Lordships to pass a measure which 
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would restore the Constitution, which was 
now reduced to a shadow, to ancient and 
proper vigour and power, and render it the 
bulwark of the prerogatives of the Throne, 
of the dignity and the just privileges of 
the Peers, and the liberties of the People. 

The Marquis of Londonderry wished to 
say a word or two in answer to the obser- 
vations which the noble Marquis had di- 
rected to him. He knew that the means 
of information of the noble Marquis were 
extremely good; but he and the noble 
Marquis resided in different parts of the 
county, and he might be right with regard 
to the feeling of his part of the county, 
while the noble Marquis might be right 
with regard to the feeling of the other part 
of the county. He must be allowed still 
to retain the opinion, that the feeling of 
the county of Durham, in favour of Re- 
form, was not greater than he had formerly 
admitted it to be. Gateshead and Sunder- 
land, it must be recollected, were to receive 
the elective franchise under the Bill, and 
it was no wonder, therefore, that they 
should be in favour of it. In Darlington 
the noble Marquis had considerable in- 
fluence. Hethought that the late election 
for the city of Durham justified him in 
saying, that the feeling of the county in 
favour of Reform was not so universal as 
the noble Marquis supposed it to be. As 
to the vote he should give on this question, 
he could assure the noble Marquis, that 
that vote would not be given without the 
most anxious consideration, and that he 
should be directed in it by no other bias 
than a wish to do his duty. 

The Marquis of Cleveland said, that he 
knew that a noble friend of his had a pe- 
tition to present from the city of Durham, 
in favour of the Bill. There was also that 
day a county meeting to be held, and he 
had no doubt that on Monday next he 
should have to present a petition in favour 
of the Bill from the county of Durham. 

The Petition laid on the Table. 

The Duke of Buckingham wished te 
call their Lordships’ attention to the vast 
number of petitions which were to be pre- 
sented to the House on the subject of 
Parliamentary Reform. He doubted very 
much whether there would be time for 
their presentation, consistently with so 
speedily disposing of the Reform Bill as 
must be the general wish of noble Lords. 
Probably, then, it would be thought not 
inexpedient to sit on Saturday, for the 
purpose of receiving petitions, He was 
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sure that great and most inconvenient 
delay must ensue, unless some arrangement 
were adopted. 

The Lord Chancellor fully agreed with 
the noble Duke, that much inconvenience 
must be the consequence of their not 
coming to some understanding respecting 
petitions. At the same time, it would be 
impossible for them to sit on Saturday, as 
that day would be absolutely necessary for 
the purpose of completing the ventilation 
of the House. He had himself many pe- 
titions to present, and, so far as the number 
of signatures and the respectability of the 
parties signing them gave value to a peti- 
tion, those with which he had the honour 
to be intrusted must be considered as 
possessing the very highest value; but, 
nevertheless, in opening them to the House, 
he was resolved to do so very shortly, 
and, so far as his humble example could 
go, to promote the saving of time upon so 
urgent and important an occasion. The 
fact was, that as the petitions intrusted to 
him came from persons of landed property 
—from persons possessed of corporate 
tights, and also from persons of great 
wealth and intelligence, he should in ordi- 
nary times make it his business to address 
the House at some length upon each indi- 
vidual petition; but were he to attempt to 
do so in the present instance, his strength 
would, he was sure, prove utterly inade- 
quate to the undertaking ; neither would 
the time of their Lordships suffice, even if 
they sat till twelve o’clock at night. He 
should therefore proceed at once to lay 
before the House some of the petitions 
which had been forwarded to him. The 
first was from the great town of Leeds. 
The former petition from that town, on 
the same subject, received in seven days 
the prodigious number of 17,000 signa- 
tures; but the present petition, in two 
days, was signed by no less than 21,400. 
The next was from Kingston-upon-Hull, 
signed by 6,277. The noble Lord then 
proceeded with petitions from St. Saviour’s 
(Southwark), Whitchurch (Salop), Bid- 
deford, Dumfries (signed by 1,000), King- 
horn, Cockermouth, East Wemyss (though 
a village, the petition was signed by 347 
persons), Falmouth, Keswick, Kettle, Irv- 
ing, Totness, Kidderminster (signed by 
1,572), Scarborough (900 signatures), 
Richmond (Yorkshire), a place, he ob- 
served, which, though not extensive or 
populous, was wealthy and respectable— 
it had 800 signatures; Dalkeith, with 
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1,755 signatures; Balfour, Andover,Lons- 
dale, Hythe (Kent), Taunton, St. Mary 
Newington, the parish of Paddington 
(900 names), Portsmouth (with 3,400), the 
parish of Lambeth, with 2,600, and several 
other places. The noble Lord then pro- 
ceeded to state, that he had a different 
class of petitions to present petitions by 
no means so bulky, nor bearing so many 
signatures-—they proceeded from corporate 
bodies having charters ; and the petitions 
bearing the seal of the Corporation were 
to be received as the petition of the Cor- 
poration. ‘The first of these was from the 
Corporation of Goldsmiths of Edinburgh ; 
from the Chamber of Commerce, Edin- 
burgh—a body long distinguished for 
loyalty. Then followed petitions from the 
Corporations of Perth, Cupar, Dumferm- 
line; the Corporation of St. Mary, Edin- 
burgh; the Ciceronian Socicty of Liver- 
pool. He observed that some noble Lords 
smiled at the mention of that name, but 
he could assure them, from his local 
knowledge, that societies of that nature 
had in Liverpool been productive of much 
advantage—had diffused knowledge, and 
cultivated a taste for literature and science, 
and, what was more, had produced much 
improvement in the art of public speaking. 
Liverpool could not only number amongst 
its inhabitants men of considerable literary 
eminence, but several who had very suc- 
cessfully cuitivated the art of public speak- 
ing. The noble Lord then proceeded with 
petitions from the nine incorporated trades 
of Leith, and from the parish of St. James, 
Clerkenwell. This petition was certainly 
signed but by the Churchwarden ; it ne- 
vertheless proceeded from a very respect- 
able meeting, and he regretted that it 
could only be received as the petition of 
the individual by whom it was signed. He 
had now laid before their Lordships eighty 
petitions, and he need scarcely say, that 
if he had opened them at length, the 
operation would have taken up too much 
time. He trusted that their Lordships 
would not allow any thing to delay their 
proceeding with the Bill itself; at the 
same time he could not but feel it was of 
the very highest importance that the peti- 
tions of the people should be received with 
due attention; therefore he should suggest 
the expediency of meeting on Monday at 
an earlier hour than usual. It might, per- 
haps, be found convenient to apply them- 
selves solely to that part of the business 
during the earlier part of the day, 
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The Petitions to lie on the Table. 

Lord Holland, in rising to present se- 
veral petitions to the same effect, said, that 
he should follow the example set him by 
his noble and learned friend, and occupy 
as little as possible of their Lordships’ 
time in laying before them the petitions 
with which he had been intrusted. In 
looking at these petitions, he confessed it 
did give him great satisfaction to see such 


| a feeling as that which had been manifested 


by the people of England ; but he thought 
their Lordships would best respond to that 
sentiment by proceeding, with as little 
delay as possible, in the great duty which 
they had to perform. There was another 
circumstance which, he confessed, he 
looked upon with great satisfaction, namely, 
that whereas on the former occasions many 
of the petitions demanded Vote by Ballot 
and Annual Parliaments, there was now 
not one of them which went beyond the 
Bill which stood for a second reading on 
Monday next. Again, it was to be ob- 
served, that formerly, though many of the 
petitions were most numerously signed in 
a short space of time, yet now the case 
was still stronger, for there were many pe- 
titions signed in a much shorter space of 
time, and by a much greater number of 
persons. The first petition which he should 
have to present was from a corporate body, 
and one with which he had the honour to 
be connected—it was from the Corporation 
of Nottingham, a body whose attachment 
to the House of Brunswick, and the Con- 
stitution of 1688, had been frequently 
proved. Not only had he petitions in fa- 
vour of the Bill from that, but from other 
Corporations—petitions in favour of a Bill 
which went to circumscribe their own pri- 
vileges. It would thus be seen how far 
the Corporations themselves looked upon 
that as Corporation robbery which had 
been falsely so designated. The town 
whence the present petition proceeded 
contained a population distinguished for 
industry and intelligence. The petition 
was signed by 13,000 persons in the short 
space of threedays. It had been said that 
it was easy to obtain petitions numerously 
signed from populous districts, where the 
people expected they would derive advan- 
tage from the proposed change; but that 
was an objection to which the petition from 
Nottingham was not open, for the people 
of that place were already represented in 
Parliament, and the Bill would diminish 
the privileges of many of those by whom 
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the petition was signed ; they considered 
that the most wholesome practice would 
be, to have the Commons House of Par- 
liament elected by the Commons of Eng- 
land, even though they themselves might 
be sufferers by the result. Thus the 
House would see that there was not the 
slightest abatement of the zeal and anxicty 
felt on the subject of Parliamentary Reform. 
The noble Lord, in addition to the petition 
from Nottingham, presented others from 
the inhabitants of Darlington, Ludlow, 
Great Torrington, Ward of Vintry (city of 
London), Boston, Pelton, Sunderland, 
Bishop and Monk Wearmouth, and Melton 
Mowbray. 

The Duke of Buckingham said, that 
what had fallen from the noble Lord only 
proved the necessity which there was for 
their coming to some arrangement on the 
subject of presenting petitions. It was 
really impossible for noble Lords to present 
petitions without stating whence they came, 
the numbers by whom they were signed, 
the respectability of the petitioners, the cir- 
cumstances attending their adoption, and 
those under which they might have been 
placed in the hands of the Peer presenting 
them. He need not say that that must lead 
to a protracting of the debates on the 
Reform Bill, to a degree scarcely consistent 
with the dignity of the Parliament, or the 
peace of the country. He thought it 
would be very convenient if the House 
would agree to meet at four, and take pe- 
titions from four o’clock till six, and deter- 
mine that after six they would not receive 
any petitions. It wasevident that, unless 
they adopted some arrangement, they 
could not get on. 

The Lord Chancellor agreed with the 
noble Duke, that they must fall on some 
expedient to advance the Bill, and he 
thought the suggestion just made was very 
judicious. It had been proposed that they 
should meet as early as two o’clock, or 
three ; but he feared that at that hour they 
could not reckon upon a sufficiently full 
attendance of Peers, at least, such an at- 
tendance as would or ought to satisfy the 
petitioners. They might, following the 
example of the other House of Parliament, 
set apart particular days for receiving pe- 
titions: but he always doulted the expe- 
diency of that proceeding; perhaps the 
other House might make more free with its 
constituents than that House could with 
the people, having no constituents. In this 
matter he certainly thought the example 
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of the other House was rather to be avoided 
than followed. For the present, he thought 
the best arrangement would be, to meet on 
Monday, at four o’clock, and agree to 
stop taking the petitions at six. He hoped 
that in presenting petitions, their Lordships 
would feel there was no absolute necessity 
for explaining each individual petition at 
much length. 

Lord Holland had no objection to the 
proposed arrangement; but there was no 
day of its sitting when the walls of Parlia- 
ment ought to be closed against the peti- 
tions of the people. 

The Duke of Hamilton presented peti- 
tions in favour of the Reform Bill, from 
Linlithgow, Dumbarton, Lanark, and New 
Lanark, and from other places in Scotland. 
The noble Duke said, that he had also 
another petition to present, to the same 
effect, from Lancaster, upon which he 
must trouble their Lordships with a few 
observations. The petitioners were of 
opinion that this measure would not only 
secure to them personal and particular 
advantages, but that it would be found 
generally beneficial to the interests of 
England. That he united in opinion with 
the petitioners, he stated without hesitation; 
but he would not now enter into any argu- 
ments on the question; the present was 
not the time. But he could not conclude 
without expressing a hope, that a measure 
of such importance, which embraced sub- 
jects of very deep interest, might be con- 
sidered in the most calm and dispassionate 
manner. Their Lordships, he was sure, 
would not be intimidated with respect to 
any proceeding they might think proper 
to adopt. He had no doubt that they 
would do what they conceived to be their 
duty, and exercise their powers with due 
caution and discretion. Anxious to main- 
tain and support the honour and dignity 
which had ever been established in that 
House, their Lordships, he trusted, would 
sustain that character, by agreeing with the 
public at large in the adoption of a measure 
which was nearest and dearest to their 
hearts. 


Tirnes(IrRELANn). | Viscount Clifden 
presented a Petition from the Clergy of 
Ossory, Leighlin, and Ferns, in Ireland, 
stating, that it had become impossible to 
collect their Tithes in that district, and 
that, unless the Legislature took measures 
for their relief, the Clergy and the Church 
would be deprived of their property. The 
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Petition was signed by forty clergymen, 
and nothing could be more moderate than 
the language in which it was couched. 
They prayed that some measure for their 
relief should be adopted, and suggested 
that a general compulsory and equitable 
composition might be resorted to in Ire- 
land. He was of opinion, that until some 
measure of relicf should be introduced 
and passed, there would be no peace in 
Ireland. In that country there were two 
regular hierarchies—the Protestant and 
the Catholic. The Protestant Clergy had 
the revenues, and he defied any country to 
produce such an establishment as_ five 
Archbishops, and eighteen Bishops, with 
a flock of only from 600,000 to 1,000,000 
persons ; the Catholic Clergy were in truth 
the Clergy of the country. In the present 
state of things there was perpetual colli- 
sion between the Catholics and Protestants 
whenever there was an attempt to collect 
the tithes in kind. 

The Marquis of Westmeath could bear 
testimony to the accuracy of the petition- 
ers’ statement, and thought there could 
be no objection to making the composition 
of tithes compulsory on that part of the 
country. 

The Earl of Wicklow assured their 
Lordships, that there prevailed the most 
determined disposition to resist the pay- 
ment of all tithes in that part of Ireland, 
and unless the Government adopted some 
effective remedy for the growing evil, the 
payment of tithes would not be the only 
thing objected to, but the same course 
would be followed with rent, cess, and 
taxes. 

Lord Carbery said, he had witnessed 
the effect produced by the composition of 
tithes, and they were invariably paid with- 
out the slightest opposition. Under the 
circumstances, he could scarcely oppose 
an enactment for compelling composition, 
although he should have considered it 
better if the measure were adopted volun- 
tarily. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Wine Dortes Bitx.] Lord Auckland 
moved the Order of the Day for the Third 
Reading of the Wine Duties Bill. By the 
Bill which was now before their Lordships, 
a more fair distribution of the Duties on 
Wine would be effected, than that which 
at present existed. It was proposed to 
place the Duties on Wines coming from 
France, on a better footing than that on 
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which they at present stood. A distinc- 
tion had been made against French wines, 
with reference to those of Portugal, which 
had continued for upwards of a century, 
and, with reference to other foreign wines, 
for a shorter period. By the present Bill 
it was intended to equalize the system. 
The Bill might, in the first place, be con- 
sidered with a view to its probable finan- 
cial effects, and, in the next, with refer- 
ence to its commercial bearings. The dif- 
ferent duties on wines at present were 
2s. 3d. per gallon on Cape, 4s. 10d. per 
gallon on foreign wines generally, and 
7s. 3d, per galion on French wines. It 
was now proposed that the duty on Cape 
wine should be 2s. 9d. per gallon, and on 
all foreign wines, without distinction, 
5s. 6d. per gallon. It was hoped, that by 
adopting this plan the consumption of 
wines would not be diminished. As se- 
veral taxes had been remitted, it was ne- 
cessary to make up for the deficiency of 
revenue thus occasioned; and it was ex- 
pected that by this plan, 176,000/. per 
annum would be gained. This was no 
inconsiderable sum, and one which, look- 
ing to the present state of the finances, 
it was extremely desirable to secure. As 
to the commercial part of the question, he 
was aware that there was a strong feeling 
on the subject amongst some of the noble 
Lords opposite: but he found it very dif- 
ficult to anticipate any arguments which 
those noble Lords might bring forward 
that had not already been answered. It 
had been asserted, that this measure was 
adopted for the purpose of granting bene- 
fits to France at the expense of Portugal. 
This, however, he entirely denied. The 
state of those duties, as they now stood, 
evinced a direct hostility to France, and a 
palpable partiality and favour to another 
country. It was wise, therefore, to alter 
them. This measure was no more direct- 
ed against Portugal, than was the reduc- 
tion of the duties on Spanish wines in 
1825, intended to injure the trade with 
Portugal. Countries so contiguous as Eng- 
land and France were—countries possess- 
ing commodities that might be beneficially 
exchanged, ought not to allow national 
prejudices or senseless regulations, to ob- 
struct that free interchange of commo- 
dities which would be extremely beneficial 
to both. It was in the hope of extending 
the trade between those two States, with- 
out improperly altering the commercial 
relations which existed between us and 
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other countries, that this measure was pro- 
posed. It might be said that Portugal 
would resort to retaliatory proceedings. 
He did not think so. Our custom was too 
valuable to Portugal to allow her to do 
anything which could place it in jeopardy. 
Of 80,000 pipes of Port that were export- 
ed from Portugal, 60,000 found their way 
here. The noble Lord concluded by mov- 
ing the third reading of the Bill. 

The Earl of Aberdeen said, he would 
state his reasons for believing, first, that 
the expectations of the noble Lord as to 
the financial operation of the Bill would 
be disappointed ; and next, that as a mea- 
sure of commercial expediency, it would 
be found extensively injurious. Independ- 
ently of these two points, there were other 


reasons, of a much more important, and of 


a far higher nature, which called on him 
to describe this measure as exceedingly im- 
politic and unjust. He would not stop to 
inquire into the merits of the Methuen 
Treaty, though he might remark, that it 
had been called by Mr. Fox the commer- 
cial darling of the British people—but he 
would merely consider the right of this 
nation to put an end to it, without notice, 
as this Bill did. The noble Lord then 
proceeded to argue, that by the general 
Treaty of 1810, the Methuen Treaty was 
recognized. The 26th article of the Treaty 
of 1810 declared, that the stipulations with 
respect to the wines of Portugal on the 
one hand, and to the woollen cloths of 
England on the other, should remain un- 
altered; but each party, at the end of 
fifteen years, was allowed the right to re- 
view the different articles, and to make 
alterations in the terms, upon due notice 
being given. Now that notice had not 
been given in this instance; and, there- 
fore, he contended, that the government 
of our ally had been unjustly treated. 
That the Methuen Treaty formed part of 
the Treaty of 1810, entered into at Rio 
Janeiro, appeared from this fact—that up 
to that time the duties on woollen cloth 
were twenty-three per cent; but by that 
treaty, notice having been given, the duties 
on articles of every description were re- 
duced to fifteen per cent. His argument 
with reference to the Methuen Treaty was 
further borne out by the conduct of the 
Portuguese Cortes in 1822; and he might 
be allowed to observe, that, for centuries, 
the only period when hostility and ill-will 
were shown to this country by Portugal, 
was during the existence of that Cortes, 
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That body undertook to renew the twenty- 
three per cent duty according to the old 
treaty, but the pretensions of the Cortes 
were successfully resisted by this country. 
He maintained that the treaty of 1810 was 
general, and applied as well to the 
Methuen Treaty as to any other. The 
Methuen Treaty was either separate or it 
was not. If it were separate, the claim of 
twenty-three per cent was not improper ; 
if it were not, if it were to be taken in con- 
junction with that of 1810, then British 
manufactures were only liable to fifteen 
per cent duty. But, in that case, it was 
quite clear that we ought to comply with 
the other conditions of the treaty, and 
notice should have been given to Portugal 
of any intended change. With respect 
to the financial part of the question, he 
doubted very much whether the anticipa- 
tions of the noble Lord would be realized. 
He did not believe that the increased con- 
sumption of French wines would keep 
pace with the reduction of the duties, 
while it was very probable that some dimi- 
nution would take place in the consump- 
tion of Portuguese and Spanish wines. 
In fact, no demand for the low-priced 
wines of France existed in this country. 
At the same time, high-priced wines found 
their way here to such an extent, that if 
the consumption became much greater, 
the consequence would be, that the price 
in France would be raised so high as to 
prevent individuals here from indulging 
in that species of luxury, and thus the 
revenue must necessarily suffer. What 
was the effect of the reduction of the 
duties on French wines in 1825? At that 
time a reduction of 6s. 6d. a gallon took 
place in the duties on French wines. No 
doubt, in that year, there was a great in- 
crease of importation ; but it had been ra- 
pidly diminishing ever since ; and the im- 
portation was at present little more than 
it amounted to before the diminution of 
duty was made. The number of gallons 
of wine imported from France in 1825 was 
about |,000,000 ; last year the number of 
gallons was only 352,000. It was, there- 
fore, evident that the experiment had 
failed. Were they, then, to hazard the 
loss of so great an export trade as they pos- 
sessed with Portugal, in the hope of perma- 
nentlyincreasing the consumption of French 
wines—a speculation which was not at all 
likely to be realized? Let them consider 
the distress which now prevailed amongst 
a very numerous class of our people, 
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and then say whether they were prepared 
to risk so great a loss as possibly, and he 
would say probably, this measure would 
inflict on our woollen manufacturers? Of 
our whole European exports, one-sixth part 
was sent to the Peninsula, for in this case, 
it should be observed, Spain was closely 
connected with Portugal. ‘lhese two 
nations were our best commercial custom- 
ers ; and he much feared, if this measure 
were carried, that a great reduction must 
take place in a trade which had long been 
most beneficially carried on. The exports 
of this country to Portugal included no 
less than sixty-seven articles; and he had 
no doubt that, with respect to some of 
them, a competition, which this measure 
was calculated to produce, would drive 
us out of the market. The noble Lord did 
not anticipate that Portugal would have 
recourse to retaliatory measures. He, 
however, had no doubt that Portugal 
would alter her scale of duties, and that 
would be quite retaliation enough to de- 
prive this country of a great share of that 
market which England at present almost 
wholly possessed. ‘The average amount of 
our exports to Portugal was 2,500,000/. 
per annum. While the whole amount of 
imports, including fruit, wine, and every- 
thing else, was between 500,000/. and 
600,000. per annum. The balance was 
defrayed by bills or specie, to the great 
benefit of this country. Now there was 
no difficulty for France to carry on such a 
trade; because, though the French did not 
drink Port wine, they would have no ob- 
jection to receive dollars for their goods. 
One branch of trade, and a comparatively 
new one, would, he feared, be greatly af- 
fected by this measure. He alluded to the 
cotton manufacture, which, in Portugal, 
had, in a great measure, superseded the 
use of woollens. Last year the exports of 
that article amounted to nearly 700,000. ; 
and they were so great, in consequence of 
our enjoying an absolute monopoly of 
the market of that country, where our 
manufactures paid only fifteen per cent 
duty, whilst the manufactures of all other 
countries were subject to a duty of about 
thirty per cent. Jt was to him quite clear 
that no retaliatory measure was necessary 
to deprive us of much of these great bene- 
fits, beyond the mere equalization of the 
duties on the part of Portugal. He would 
advert to another important article of trade, 
in which at present this country enjoyed a 
practical and lucrative monopoly. He 
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meant the trade in fish, which was carried 
on with Portugal on account of the Colony 
of Newfoundland. The injury which the 
measure would inflict upon that interest- 
ing and important possession, would be as 
great in amount as would be the benefit 
which the noble Lord presumed would re- 
sult from it. He touched with some de- 
gree of confidence upon this point, because, 
when he was in office, he had had commu- 
nications laid before him from all parties 
interested in the Colony of Newfoundland, 
and they shewed the utter impossibility of 
that island competing upon equal duties 
with the Americans or the Norwegians in 
the ports of the Peninsula. In Spain 
there had been a lamentable, but decided 
proof, of the truth of that assertion. The 
Americans and the Norwegians had lat- 
terly been allowed to import fish into the 
markets of Spain at the same duties as 
England did, and the consequence was, 
that the trade of this country with Spain 
in fish, amounted to only one-tenth of 
what it did prior to that being the case. 
Such was the fact with respect to Spain ; 
and, if the duties were equalized in Por- 
tugal, why should nota similar result take 
place? He knew of nothing to prevent it. 
The Newfoundland trade in fish with Por- 
tugal, which at present amounted to 
200,000/. in value annually, would be re- 
duced to nothing. Nor was the loss of 
that trade only to be considered, for the 
shipping interest would suffer considerably. 
It could not be said that America, like 
France, did not desire Portugal wines, for 
in all probability the United States would 
be glad to take those wines, if her com- 
merce was admitted to Portugal upon the 
same terms as the manufactures of this 
country. With respect to the shipping 
interest, the loss would be a serious one to 
this country. It was a happy and desira- 
ble peculiarity in the trade of this country 
with Portugal, that it was all of it, almost 
without exception, carried on in British 
shipping. That trade employed between 
700 and 800 British ships. It might be 
asked, if the equalization of duties is to 
produce so serious an effect, how is it that 
it has never yet been resorted to by Por- 
tugal, there having been no law or treaty 
to prevent Portugal from adopting such a 
course? In reply to that interrogatory, 
he must observe, that the subject had 
often been mooted. It had been discussed 
more than once, and apprehension had 
prevented its being carried into effect. 
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The government of Portugal feared to 
lose the protection of England; and he 
might add, that deference to this country 
had also swayed the government of Por- 
tugal. During a long period of years, it 
had been the object of every Government 
of this country to maintain a close con- 
nexion with Portugal, and to cultivate an 
intimate correspondence between the two 
countries; but now it seemed to be the 
wish of the Government of this country to 
get rid of its oldest ally, and to leave all 
the commercial intercourse between the 
two nations to chance. If an increase of 
revenue merely was the object of the mea- 
sure, why did not the Government at once 
lay an increased duty upon all wines? 
Why was Portugal to be subjected to an 
especial injury? Acting upon the noble 
Lord’s own principle, that of an equaliza- 
tion of duties, the measure was partial and 
injurious to Portugal, for it laid as high a 
duty upon the low wines of Portugal as it 
did upon the high wines of France. Wine 
from Portugal that cost but 10/. a cask, 
paid as high a duty under the measure, as 
did wine from France that cost 207. The 
noble Lord had adverted to the complaints 
which had been made against the Oporto 
Wine Company. He would not then go 
into the question of the conduct of that 
Company, but he might remark, that there 
were different opinions with respect to 
it. He knew that there were many of the 
first merchants in the city of London who 
entertained very different opinions of that 
Company from those expressed by the 
noble Lord. He had in his possession 
letters from merchants of the very highest 
respectability, who spoke of that Com- 
pany as being beneficial to the commerce 
of this country, and to the consumer of 
Portuguese wines. But supposing the 
Oporto Wine Company was a grievance, 
granting that it was a great and serious 
evil, surely that in itself was not a sufli- 
cient reason for giving ‘up an extensive 
market for the manufactures of this 
country. The Oporto Wine Company 
was not necessarily immortal. If it 
were an evil, it certainly was not one 
of recent standing. It had existed ever 
since the time ¢f the Marquis Pombal, and 
its existence could not, therefore, be im- 
puted to the present Government. The 
charter of that Company would, he be- 
lieved, expire in three or four years, and an 
opportunity would then occur for modi- 
fying or altering the system on which it 
VOL, VII. {uid 
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was founded, if it were considered to be 
injurious. That, however, could not be 
done until friendly diplomatic relations 
were renewed with the Portuguese govern- 
ment. With respect to the policy of re- 
ducing: the duties on French wines, he 
would ask, whether the conduct of the 
French government towards this country 
had been such as to deserve so great a 
boon? Was the government of the Revo- 
lution more liberal towards Great Britain 
than that of the Bourbons had been? He 
had in his possession letters received by 
merchants in the city of London, which 
placed the relations of this country with 
France in a curious point of view. From 
one of these it appeared, that in Septem- 
ber last, coffee rose to 55s. per cwt. in 
Paris, while in London it was only 45s. 
per cwt. One would have supposed that 
coffee would have been sent direct from 
this country to the ports of France. But 
it appeared, that by the regulations of the 
French government, no such produce 
could be sent direct to France from Great 
Britain. It must come from a foreign 
country. The orders were therefore sent 
to Hamburgh, to Bremen, and other foreign 
ports; whilst London, the great dépét, 
was neglected, in consequence of the re- 
gulation that such produce sent from Eng- 
land could not be received except in bond. 
This was a great hardship on the British 
merchant, who was put to considerable ex- 
pense for insurance, besides running the 
hazard of losing the market in consequence 
of this round-about mode of communica- 
tion. One of those merchants asked, 
very reasonably, ‘“‘Is it because we are 
placed in this situation by the French 
government, that the duty on French 
wines is to be reduced ?” He was not mucl 

surprised at this illiberality in the conduct 
of the French government; for he had ob- 
served, that free States, in their commercial 
policy, were apt to act more illiberally than 
despotic States; and the reason was, be- 
cause local and partial interests were more 
strenuously and powerfully supported. 
The French government, though not will- 
ing to treat us with common friendship, 
was not slow in obtaining advantages 
from other countries at our expense. He 
had formerly brought under the notice of 
their Lordships the activity of the French 
agent, who had been sent to the Tagus to 
demand reparation for the punishment of 
a French subject, for what was deno- 
minated the most beastly sacrilege that 
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ever was recorded. That agent took the 
opportunity which his mission afforded, to 
slip into the treaty an article in favour of 
French commerce, and for the purpose of 
undermining and destroying the com- 
mercial advantages possessed by this coun- 
try. [Lord Holland: ‘ hear, hear.”| The 
noble Baron cheered, but did the noble 
Baron mean to deny that what he stated 
was a fact? Did the noble Baron mean to 
say, that the document he had produced 
on a previous occasion was a forgery ? 
Did the noble Baron mean to deny, that 
the French Admiral, only professing 
to seek reparation of declared injuries, 
had endeavoured to gain some com- 
mercial advantages for France? The 
noble Baron could do no such thing. 
He did not think that the equalization of 
duties by the Portuguese government was 
the worst measure this country had to ap- 
prehend, Although the Treaty of 1810 
was declared to be perpetual, still either 
party had the power to put an end to it 
after the expiration of fifteen years; and 
although Portugal had hitherto shewn no 
inclination to exercise that power, it was 
tmpossible to say what might be its con- 
duct under altered circumstances. Upon 
that treaty depended all the advantages 
and privileges enjoyed by Englishmen in 
Portugal, and the observance of which 
privileges had recently been so strictly in- 
sisted upon. But for that treaty not one 
of those insults which had been com- 
plained of and redressed, could have been 
complained of by the Government of this 
country. Such was the fact, and yet that 
very treaty was now to be violated and to 
be set at nought. He maintained that 
without the special privileges secured by 
the Treaty of 1810 to British subjects, the 
British squadron that demanded redress 
in the Tagus would have had no right 
there, for the injuries complained of would 
not have been injuries. But the same Go- 
vernment that insisted upon the possession 
of those extraordinary privileges, privileges 
possessed by no other country, would now 
take from Portugal the only commercial 
advantage the treaties gave to her, and 
also deprive that country of the protection 
which she had so long enjoyed, and which 
she had purchased at no niggard price. 
Not only had Portugal given to this 
country great commercial advantages, 
bat she had also given large territorial 
possessions in consideration of that pro- 
tection which she had received. In 1661, 
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when the alliance so honourable and bene- 
ficial to both nations was formed, this 
country received Bombay and other pos- 
sessions from Portugal. He complained 
of the measure itself, of the manner in 
which it was introduced, and of the time 
chosen for its introduction. He could 
only look at it as an act of hostility to the 
present government of Portugal, and, 
coupled with other circumstances, highly 
reprehensible. It was notorious that pre- 
parations were making in this country for 
the invasion of Portugal. These prepa- 
rations were carried on in defiance of all 
treaties, and if not encouraged by the 
Government, must at least be known to it. 
Frigates had been purchased upon ac- 
count of Don Pedro, and they were 
then fitting in the river, and were to 
make an easy passage to Havre, where 
they were to take in their guns and other 
stores. This was a conspiracy, but not a 
secret conspiracy, and, coupled with the 
production of the measure before the 
House, made it appear as if that measure 
was the share of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the plot. As to what Don 
Pedro might do, whether he went to Por- 
tugal with one constitution or with two 
constitutions, it was a matter of perfect 
indifference, as long as that person was left 
to his own conduct and his own resources ; 
but if the Government of this country not 
only connived at the attempts of Don 
Pedro, but covertly assisted them, and 
France furnished assistance also, then the 
conspiracy might have a very different re- 
sult. Should it, however, under such 
circumstances, be successful, it would not 
be so without much bloodshed and much 
confusion. If Portugal were an insulated 
as well as a weak power, then injustice 
would have run its basest course without 
interruption; but it was no such thing. 
It was in the immediate neighbourhood of 
a high-spirited and powerful nation, who 
would not sce*it trampled upon and 
wronged. Spain never would and it never 
ought to tolerate such gross injustice as 
was evidently contemplated against Portu- 
gal. For God’s sake, for once let the per- 
sonal character of the king of Portugal be 
left untouched. He wouldallow that that 
personage wasa Nero; that he was worse; 
that he was as bad as the eldest branch of 
the family of the Bourbons; but still he 
said, let the measure be considered as a 
measure between two nations, and not as 
a measure to destroy the power of a par- 
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ticular individual. British interests had 
already suffered too much from the per- 
sonal animosity felt towards Don Miguel, 
and scarcely a day passed that they did 
not receive some new wound upon the 
same account. And what did the noble 
Lords, the members of Government, pro- 
pose to themselves even if the change 
should be effected? Suppose Don Miguel 
displaced and Don Pedro established, 
what would be the consequence? Why 
the very next hour every British subject in 
Portugal would be deprived of all exclusive 
privileges. The men who would come 
into power were of that class who had 
been members of the Cortes, and whose 
animosity and insolence to this country 
had called for the animadversions of Lord 
Castlereagh, and had caused the only 
misunderstanding there had been between 
this country and Portugal for an immense 
period of time. He looked upon the mea- 
sure, the only one decently within the 
reach of the noble Lords opposite, as the 
rupture of the last link of friendship 
between this country and Portugal. It 
was less generous and less fair than a 
manly, straight-forward declaration of 
war, for it had all the enmity of the pro- 
ceeding without one particle of its bravery. 
For all the reasons he had stated, he 
could not give his sanction to the third 
reading of this Bill. 

Viscount Goderich said, he would not 
enter into a general review of the actual 
state of our relations with Portugal, be- 
cause the state of those relations could 
not be understood, unless their Lordships 
were enabled to trace all the circumstances 
which placed this country in the situation 
in which she at present stood with respect 
to Portugal. He regretted that the docu- 
ments which would elucidate the conduct 
pursued towards Portugal were not yet 
ready; because those documents would 
show, that what the noble Earl ad- 
duced as matter of crimination against the 
Government had no foundation whatever. 
The noble Earl seemed to express an 
opinion that this measure of equalizing the 
duties on wine proceeded from a spirit of 
hostility to Portugal, coupled with a de- 
sire on the part of this Government to 
conciliate the existing government of 
France. [The Earl of Aberdeen: “no, no.” | 
Then he understood that the noble Earl 
attributed the measure solely to a hostile 
feeling towards the present government 
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to prove a negative against such an 
assertion; but he would distinctly say, 
that this notion was utterly unfounded in 
fact. The present measure had nothing 
to do, and never had any thing to do, with 
the existing relations between this coun- 
try and Portugal. The idea of equaliz- 
ing the duties on wine was not new. It 
was a measure the propriety of which 
he had long been convinced of. Very 
soon after he became acquainted, offici- 
ally, with the commercial interests of 
this country, he entertained a doubt whe- 
ther any of the advantages described by 
the noble Earl were derived from the 
treaty with Portugal; and he was at 
length convinced, that so far from being 
beneficial in a commercial or political point 
of view—that so far from tending to ce- 
ment the union between the two countries 
—the effect was decidedly the reverse. 
That was his opinion, and, whether it was 
right or wrong, it was not now taken up 
for the first time. In 1829, when he was 
not connected with the Government, he 
was requested by certain individuals who 
were interested in the manufactures of 
Birmingham, to make some representation 
with respect to the trade with France, and 
they ascribed the evils which they com- 
plained of, that of being prevented from 
carrying on an extensive trade with France, 
to the operation of the Methuen Treaty. 
He transmitted their representations to 
Mr, Vesey Fitzgerald, who was then Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, and he took 
the liberty of an old friend to state, ina 
letter which accompanied those represent- 
ations, ‘that in his opinion the Methuen 
Treaty was not only an evil, but a nuis- 
ance.” This might be too strong a term ; 

but it showed what his feelings were at the 
time. The noble Earl argued that the pre- 
sent measure was unjust and impolitic— 

unjust because it was in violation of treaties 
by which this country ought to be bound, 

and impolitic because it was favourable to 

a nation that did not meet us with a reci- 
procal feeling. He admitted, that if it 

were a violation of treaties, there was no 

censure which the noble Earl could heap 

on Ministers that they would not in 

that case deserve. It was preposterous to 

imagine that Government would justify a 

fiscal or commercial measure at the expense 

of honour or good faith. He contended, 

that we were not bound by the Methuen 

Treaty to give any notice. But it was 





of Portugal. Now it was very difficult 





said, there was an article in the Treaty of 
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1810, which said that, after notice, it 
should be competent to suspend the arti- 
cles; but the terms in which the Methuen 
Treaty were introduced, clearly took it out 
of the operation of the clause which re- 
quired notice. The terms were, that the 
treaties respecting wines and woollens 
were to remain unaltered. If they were 
to remain unaltered, there could not be 
imposed upon England a new obligation 
which did not before exist in the treaty. 
Did the Treaty of 1810 require notice? 
It was impossible to argue, from the terms 
of the treaty, that there was any necessity 
for notice whatever. The Methuen Treaty 
had been talked of as a great system of 
commercial policy, and had been held out 
as athing to be imitated. That treaty 
was neither more nor less than a bribe to 
induce the king of Portugal to unite with 
England against France. The parties 
contemplated that the treaty would not be 
permanent, because it stated what should 
be done if England chose to foregothe ad- 
vantages which were held out to her. If 
Portuguese wines were not admitted on 
the proposed terms, the duties on woollens 
were to revert to what they before were. 
Portugal, then, had her own remedy. The 
treaty contemplated the mode in which 
Portugal would be entitled to act. The 
noble Lord had quoted an expression of 
Mr. Fox, that this treaty was the com- 
mercial darling of the people of this coun- 
try. But Mr. Fox was not infallible; 
and one of his contemporaries, Adam 
Smith, had written an able chapter in his 
work to prove the monstrous absurdity of 
the treaty which the noble Lord thought 
of so great an advantage. [The Earl of 
Aberdeenalluded to the Treaty of 1810.] 
There was not a word said about notice, 
and, therefore, no just charge as to a viola- 
tion of treaty could be made. If the 
Methuen Treaty were, as he conceived it 
was, disadvantageous, they had a right to 
get rid of it. In his opinion, it was con- 
trary to sound commercial principles, and 
it was likely to involve the country in 
difficulties, instead of really benefitting it. 
The Oporto Wine Company was the legi- 
timate child of the Methuen Treaty, and 
was quite as bad as its parent. So far 


from the Methuen Treaty being a bond of 
union between the two countries, he had 
only to say,that on one occasion that bond 
of union had nearly produced a quarrel. 
For instance, some years ago, in 1801, 
under the Administration of Mr. Pitt, that 
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great Statesman was obliged to write to 
the Marquis da Pinto, stating, that if he 
did not give satisfaction to the British 
Government, England would give to 
France, not a superiority, but that equality 
of which she was deprived by the Methuen 
Treaty. The noble Lord opposite thought 
it an advantage to the country to have 
20,000 hogsheads of wine annually from 
Oporto, and not from Lisbon and other 
ports of Portugal. What advantage that 
was to the consumer of England, for his 
life he could not tell; but the fact was, 
that in consequence of the monopoly of 
Oporto, the people of England drank, 
under the name of Port, the most villain- 
ous compound that could be invented— 
not, indeed, the manufacture of Portugal, 
but of the dealers of wine in England. 
Since the year 1810, the Government of 
England had been compelled to state to 
Portugal, that she had been guilty of a 
gross violation of the Methuen ‘Treaty, 
and that, if redress were not given, the 
abrogation of it must necessarily follow. 
The Government of England had, there- 
fore, given the notice which the noble 
Earl required. No redress had been 
afforded to its representations, the go- 
vernment of Portugal relied on its influ- 
ence, or on our supineness, and had turned 
a deaf ear to our complaints. He repeated, 
therefore, that the effect of the Methuen 
Treaty had been any thing but friendship 
between the twocountries. The Methuen 
Treaty, moreover, was onerous on the 
people of Portugal. That country was 
obliged to admit our woollensat fifteen per 
cent duty. We might place any duty we 
liked on the salt, the oranges, and the 
wines of Portugal, provided we preserved 
the proportions. Now this was bad policy; 
for reciprocity should be the basis of all 
commercial treaties. Unless the noble 
Earl could establish the proposition that 
two negatives made an affirmative, he 
could not make out that a treaty which 
was onerous on two countries could be 
good for either. His noble friend had 
dwelt, too, on the commercial disadvan- 
tages which would result to England from 
this course of proceeding. He anticipated 
no evil effects from it; Portugal would 
revert to the rights she possessed before 
the Methuen Treaty. She might then 
undoubtedly, if she pleased, injure her own 
subjects by putting a heavy duty on our 
woollens and cottons. But suppose Portu- 
gal were so unwise as to place, in revenge, 
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a prohibitory duty on British goods, as 
long as there were in the world those 
exceedingly ingenious people called 
smugglers, they would inevitably find their 
way into the dominions of Don Miguel. 
This very consideration would prevent 
Portugal ,from adopting a course so futile 
and injudicious. It was not to be disputed 
that our cottons’ and woollens were so su- 
perior to those of other nations, as well as so 
much cheaper, that they found their way 
into every part of the world, and even 
undersold the native productions of India. 
The effect of the contemplated change 
then would be, in his opinion, to increase 
the whole consumption of wine, and by 
destroying the monopoly, to reduce the 
price: not only the lighter French wines 
would then obtain admission, but the 
quantity of genuine Port wine consumed 
would be greater, so that Portugal herself 
would be a gainer by the change. He 
knew that the commercial system of 
France was most injuriously restrict- 
tive, and the fact had been admitted by 
Prince Polignac himself; but there was 
little doubt that ere long she would find 
the advantage of following the example of 
Great Britain. He denied most strenu- 
ously that there existed on the part of Go- 
vernment any disposition to favour France 
at the expense of Portugal; and the course 
of policy to be carried into effect by this 
Bill was founded, not only upon the 
wisest, but upon the most profitable princi- 
les. 

The Duke of Wellington said, he had 
heard the last sentence that fell from the 
noble Lord with great pleasure, and he 
wished that the country, judging from the 
acts of the noble Lords opposite, could 
place implicit reliance in the declaration 
which it contained. Such, however,he feared 
was not the case, for, looking at the reply 
of the noble Lord to the remarks of his 
noble friend, and the acts of the Govern- 
ment, he could not but conclude, that the 
Government was actuated by inimical feel- 
ings, and by feelings of passion against the 
present government of Portugal. His noble 
friend had placed the measure upon two 
grounds, as it would affect our finances 
and our commerce; and his noble 
friend had stated his reasons for believ- 
ing that, as a financial measure, it would 
not answer the expectations entertained 
by the noble Lords with respect to it, 
and also his reasons for regarding it, as 
a commercial measure, as prejudicial to 
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the interests of this country and of an old 
and faithful ally. To the objections of his 
noble friend upon the financial part of the 
subject no answer had been given or at- 
tempted by the noble Lord, excepting 
that the noble Lord had expressed it to be 
his belief, that it would occasion some in- 
crease in the consumption of French wines. 
There was a fact intimately connected with 
this part of the subject, which had not 
been at all alluded to by the Government. 
He meant the present and progressive 
consumption of Portuguese wine. At this 
moment that consumption was decreasing. 
In 1829 the consumption for the year 
was 2,398,000 gallons; in 1828 it was 
2,603,000 gallons; and in 1824 it was 
2,655,000 gallons. Yet this was the mo- 
ment that was chosen to increase the duty, 
and that, too, their Lordships were told, for 
the purpose of increasing the revenue. 
Such a proposition was absurd. The con- 
sumption of an article was decreasing, and 
yet a new duty was levied upon it, for the 
purpose of acquiring an enlarged revenue. 
And what was the amount of increased 
revenue that was required? Why 175,000/. 
The House could not have been told by 
the Government what was the real object 
of the measure, but there must be some 
concealed covert design in bringing it 
forward. Then, with respect to notice 
being given tothe government of Portugal 
of the intention to propose this measure, 
he contended,that if nothing whatever had 
been said in any treaty upon that point, 
still the Government of this country was 
bound by the usages in force among 
friendly Powers to have stated to Portugal 
its intention, But this country was bound 
by treaty to give a specific notice of such 
ameasure as this. By the Methuen Treaty 
itself the governmeut was bound ; and there 
was one point bearing upon this part of the 
subject, and alluded to by his noble friend, 
which had been left altogether unanswered 
bythe noble Lord. Ifthe Treaty of 1810 
had no reference to the Methuen Treaty, 
how was it that, in consequence of that 
treaty, the woollens of this country had 
been introduced into Portugal on payment 
of a duty of fifteen per cent instead of 
twenty-three per cent? That one fact 
indisputably proved that the Methuen 
Treaty had come under the Treaty of 
1810. Notice ought to have been given 
to the government of Portugal, and in not 
giving it, the Government of this country 
had been guilty of a gross violation of 
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treaties. But, said the noble Lord, notice 
has been given, repeated remonstrances 
were made to the Portuguese government 
respecting the improper conduct of the 
Oporto Company. But the treaty contem- 
plated no such vague supposititious notice 
as that, but contained a regular form of 
notice, and that form had not beencomplied 
with. His noble friend had then contended, 
that this change was made to favour the 
commerce with France; and, in reply to 
that the noble Lord stated that in his 
opinion reciprocity was the only system 
that would prove truly advantageous to 
this country. Now what was this recipro- 
city with France, for which so much was 
tobe risked? The whole of the exports from 
this country to France amounted to be- 
tween 300,000/. and 400,000/. annually ; 
and the amount of the exports from this 
country to Portugal for a similar period,to 
2,500,000/.; including the exports to 
Spain which went through Portugal. Thus 
stood the facts; and they were to risk 
breaking up so important and extensive a 
commerce, for the purpose of cultivating 
reciprocity with acountry which repudiated 
every attempt at any thing of the sort. 
France had been already tried upon the 
principle of reciprocity, and she disowned 
it. Was there not already a reciprocity 
treaty in existence with France, and how 
had she conducted herself with respect to 
its provisions? What did the shipping 
interest of this country say with respect to 
the conduct of France concerning the ship- 
ping reciprocity Treaty of 1825? The 
conduct of France with respect to that 
treaty had been continually remonstrated 
against, and yet no satisfaction whatever 
had been received. The truth was, that 
the government of Portugal had, for the 
last ten months, been looked upon with 
inimical feelings and with passion by the 
King’s servants, and this measure was not 
brought forward with any view to revenue, 
but for the purpose of opposing and em- 
barrassing the existing government of that 
country. The noble Lords opposite did 
not like the situation of the government of 
Portugal; it was not to their mind; and 
they were anxious, either by revolutionary 
measures or any other to overthrow it. 
Let them, however, look well at the re- 
sponsibility they were incurring. Let 
them consider the frightful consequences 
in which their planning might involve this 
country and the whole of Europe. If 
their designs were even met with a tem- 
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porary success, they would inevitably lead 
to a war of opinions, to a war of religion, 
the worst of wars, and the most deplorable 
consequences for all Europe would ensue. 
He thought it right to acquaint the House 
with what he knew upon this subject. A 
loan had been contracted in this country 
upon account of Don Pedro, for the pur- 
pose of defraying the chargesof an expedi- 
tion for the invasion of Portugal. That 
loan was raised upon the Crown lands and 
Church property of Portugal. It was to 
him most extraordinary that a Prince who 
had diverted the revenue of the Brazils for the 
payment of the interest of a loan contracted 
in this country for the invasionef Portugal, 
and by such conduct had lost the Crown 
of the Brazils, should now be able to raise 
a second loan fora similar object. He 
must say, that the whole conduct of the 
Government throughout these transactions, 
was grossly partial and unjust. Why, he 
asked, was there at that moment two ships 
of the line and a number of frigates in the 
Tagus before Lisbon? Was it to protect 
British subjects? Surely not, for this 
country was not at war with Portugal, nor 
was there any point of dispute between the 
two Powers, Such conduct was altogether 
unjustifiable, and, coupled with this mea- 
sure, must compel the people of England 
to regard the conduct of the Government 
as prejudiced, and designedly tending to 
an injurious, and un-English course. And 
what was the time chosen for bringing for- 
ward this unjust measure? Why the 
very period when England was claiming 
the exercise of her extraordinary and un- 
precedented privileges under treaties which, 
were now violated and decried. These 
were transactions unworthy of this coun- 
try, and could not fail to lead to disgraceful 
results. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde thought 
it the duty of their Lordships, in consider- 
ing the measure before them, not to look 
at what good Portugal or France might 
reap from it, but what would be the 
benefit likely to arise to Great Britain. 
For his own part, he must regard it in a 
very different manner from the noble 
Duke; it being, in his opinion, good both 
as a measure of finance and as a measure 
of commercial policy. Jn saying this, he 
was not bringing forward any new view of 
the matter. Mr. Pitt, in 1787, when 
speaking of the Oporto Wine Company, 
stated, that if the grievances complained 
of were not remedied, this country would 
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feel herself at liberty to seek a more bene- 
ficial wine-trade somewhere else. With 
respect to the alleged violation of the 
Treaty of 1810, he thought he could satisfy 
the House that that argument could not 
affect the question. By the provisions of 
that treaty, the treaty of Methuen was 
continued ; and now, because they acted 
as they had a right to do under the treaty 
of Methuen, they were charged with 
breaking the ‘Treaty of 1810. The noble 
Duke had compared the relative amount 
of their exports to France and the Pen- 


insula; but surely they were not to act | 
Were they not to | 


on that ground alone. 
consult the comfort of the people of Eng- 
land, and to procure them an article of 
convenience or gratification if they desired 


it? Were their enjoyments to be abridged | 


because the French persisted in refusing 
English exports? He would not appeal 
to the French system for the purpose of 


the noble Duke—he would appeal to that | 
Let | 


system for avoidance, not imitation. 
the admirers of forced manufactures look 
to those of France, and see the result of 
a narrow policy. They should not think of 
Don Miguel in their deliberations on the 
present measure, but of the financial and 
commercial interests of England; and he 
was of opinion that they would act wisely 
in cultivating those relations of trade with 
France which might lead her to direct her 
energies to arts productive of p2ace and 
its blessings. 
The Bill read a third time, an? passed 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE Lorps 
AND Commons.] The Lord Chancellor 
then called their Lordships’ attention to 
the Bill for regulating Lunatic Asylums, 
which had been returned to the Commons 
much amended, and sent back from the 


Commons to the House of Lords with | 


nearly all their Lordships’ amendments 
rejected. It came up, originally, one of the 


most abominable pieces of legislation that | 


ever was seen. He said that without any 
disrespect to the other House, for he was 
sure they could not have seen and known 
of the Bill. It provided, that any person 
—and that person might be the wife or 


sister of one of their Lordships—moment- | 


arily deranged from any accident (and 
such a thing was frequently the conse- 
quence of child-birth), who should be 
sent into a temporary asylum or lodging- 
house for convenience and secresy, should 
be immediately reported by the lodging- 
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house keeper to the Commissioners, and the 
name of the party was to be made known 
to the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department and to the Lord Chancellor. 
That was a monstrous species of legisla- 
tion. But the Bill provided for keeping 
the name of such party secret, by commu- 
nicating it only to the Lord Chancellor 
and the Secretary of State; but these 
were political officers, and of all men, 
the last whom he would like to  intrust 
with such a secret. But then the in- 
dictment for not reporting this lodging- 
house, how was that to be kept secret ? 
The wiseacres seemed to suppose that an 
indictment could be preferred anony- 
mously. But who ever heard of an 
anonymous indictment. It must be said 
that Lady or Mrs. was kept for forty- 
eight hours in the lodging house, &c.; 
and what was to follow? Why the lady 
herself must be called into the witness-box, 
and an investigation must be gone into 
as to the state of her mind when she was 
placed under the superintendence of the 
lodging-house keeper. So, here was an 
Act which, in order to preserve the secret 
of persons suffering under such a ca- 
lamity, would compel them, though they 
might be ladies, and though, they might 
be married, to go into a Court of Justice to 
prove that they had been in a lodging- 
house. He should be sorry that there 
should be no bill passed at all, but their 
Lordships could not pass a Bill of that 
description. A conference had taken 
_ place with the Commons, who had not 
_assigned any reasons for rejecting their 
Lordships’ Amendments, which much im- 
proved the Bill. He did not know whe- 
ther these Commissioners ought not to be 
dispensed with; and he thonght it would 
be better to trust to the relatives, wives, 
husbands, or children of persons unhap- 
pily afflicted, than to these Commis- 
| sioners. These gentlemen, too, who were 
so anxious to preserve secresy, refused to 
_take an oath themselves, though that was 
done by Privy Councillors. He was sure 
that their Lordships could not agree to 
the Bill in its present shape. They could 
never suffer such an abominable piece of 
legislation to be crammed down their 
throats. He hardly knew what to do, but 
he believed he must give notice of his 
-itention to have it taken into consider- 
ation ata future day. In consequence of 
'a suggestion of Lord Ellenborough’s, the 
/no le and learned Lord concluded by 
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moving, that the Bill, with the Amend- 
ments of the Commons, and with the 
Amendments of their Lordships, should 
be printed, and the latter in italics, so 
that their Lordships might see the differ- 
ence. 

The Bill, with these Amendments, was 
accordingly ordered to be printed. 


OPEL PELE LOD I mm 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, September 30, 1831. 

MINUTES.] New Writs ordered. On the Motion of Mr- 
W. Homes, for Dorchester, in the room of Lord AsHLEY, 
who had accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of the ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
for the amount of all Fees in matters of Bankruptcy re- 
ceived by the Clerk of the Hanaper for the last three years, 
and of all Monies paid by him to the Lornp CHANCELLOR 
and his Officers:—On the Motion of Mr. Burce, Corre- 

- spondence with the Governor of St. Lucie, and exports to 
South America for the last ten years. 

Petitions presented. By Lord InGEstriz, from the Cor- 
poration of Weavers in Dublin, for the establishment of a 
Board for the regulation of the affairs of Ireland. By Sir 
CuARLES Fores, from the Vestry of St. Pancras, against 
the Select Vestries Bill. By Mr. Hung, from St. Pancras, 
in favour of Open Vestries. 


St.Grorce’s,Dusiin.] Sir John New- 
port presented a Petition complaining of 
the parochial rates in St. George’s parish, 
Dublin, exacted from the parishioners. In 
some cases, the arrears of rates had been 
demanded for twenty-two years, though 
the landlord had not occupied his house, 
and had not received any notice that these 
rates were due. In other cases, the parish 
authorities had actually pulled down a 
house, and sold the materials to pay the 
rates. The system pursued was monstrous, 
and the charges levied on those parishioners 
were of such a nature that he thought 
the petition had a right to the best atten- 
tion of the House. 

Mr. O'Connell supported the prayer of 
the petition. He would submit that this 
case should be laid before the law officers 
of the Crown, in order that they should 
take it into their consideration, whether 
the trustees for the building of a church in 
St. George’s ought not to be proceeded 
against. 

Mr. Crampton admitted that he thought 
there had been a gross misapplication of 
money in that parish, and there should be 
an inquiry made into it immediately. 

Petition to be printed. 


SeLect Vrstries’ Biii.] Sir J on 
Hobhouse moved the Order of the way 
for the House to go into a Committee on 
the Select Vestries Bill, 
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On the Question that the Speaker do 
leave the Chair, 

Colonel Lindsay rose to correct a mis- 
statement that had gone abroad. It had 
been stated that the hon. member for 
Middlesex had said in that House, that 
he had refused to pay the rates in the 
parish of Marylebone; this, however, 
was not the case, for he had applied to 
the collector on the subject, who had told 
him, that the hon. Gentleman had not on 
any occasion refused to pay, but that, on 
the contrary, he behaved like a very civil 
gentleman whenever he was applied to for 
the rates. With respect to the seizing of 
goods that had taken place in the parish, 
the process had been held back for a con- 
siderable time; and though it had at last 
been issued, the sale after all did not take 
place, as a large body of people had as- 
sembled to prevent it. He was a select 
vestryman of Marylebone; and he begged, 
in his own name, and in that of his 
brother vestrymen, to state, that they had 
no intention of supporting a self-elected 
system: on the contrary, they were anx- 
ious that the Vestry should hereafter be 
elected by the rate-payers; and, there- 
fore, they had no intention of opposing 
the Billof the hon. Baronet. But though 
they admitted its principle in this respect, 
there were parts of it which he thought 
were inapplicable to metropolitan parishes. 

Mr. Hume said, that certainly a little 
error had crept into the report of what 
he had said on a former occasion. He 
had not said that he had refused to pay 
his rates, for on the very morning that he 
presented the petition, the collector had 
been with him to state that he was appre- 
hensive for the peace of the parish, in 
consequence of which he had addressed a 
letter to the Secretary of State. What he 
had stated on that occasion was, that he 
had entirely concurred in the prayers of 
the petitioners, who were not willing to 
pay taxes that were raised by an irrespon- 
sible body. He had no hesitation, how- 
ever, in saying, that rancour was at its 
greatest height in Marylebone parish, and 
would not be appeased without some alter- 
ation. He was glad, therefore, to sup- 
pose that his Majesty’s Ministers were to 
support the Vestries’ Bill. If there were 
any misrepresentation in the petition, he 
could only express his regret at it ; but he 
had asked the petitioners as to the truth 
of the statement, and they said, that they 
were ready to substantiate their states 
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ments at the bar of the House. Hecalled 
on the House to look at the confusion 
which now prevailed in different parishes, 
—~to look also at Islington, where a greater 
meeting had assembled to resist the Select 
Vestry District Rates than ever was known 
before. He hoped that this state of civil 
war would be put an end to by the passing 
of the Bill. 

Mr. William Peel could take it upon 
him to state, that no Magistrate could 
hesitate to grant a warrant for distraining, 
if applied to by the parish officers. 

Mr. Hunt said,before the Speaker left the 
Chair, he was desirous of putting a ques- 
tion to the Under Secretary for the Home 
Department, respecting a pauper named 
Summers, who had been committed to 
prison. 

Sir John Hobhouse interposed and 
said, if the matter were likely to occupy 
the time of the House, he hoped the hon. 
Member would postpone his question until 
the Vestry Bill was disposed of, as it had 
been specially appointed for that hour. 

Mr. Hunt said, he apprehended it would 
not detain the House many minutes from 
going into Committee. He wished to 
know from the hon. Gentleman a fact 
respecting the pauper Summers, who had 
been taken before Mr. Walker, the Lam- 
beth-street Magistrate, and committed by 
him to the House of Correction, to hard 
labour, he believed, and who had died for 
want of food. Now he was desirous of 
being informed, whether the pauper had 
really perished for want of food, and 
whether any inquiry had been made upon 
the subject ? 

Mr. Lamb said, an inquiry into the cir- 
cumstances had been made at the Home- 
office, and it was believed that the pauper 
had died of starvation, but no fault was 
to be attributed to the parish authorities, 
for no application for relief had been made 
by him. With respect to the man being 
committed for hard labour, he believed 
that was not the fact, and that he was 
properly taken care of at the House of 
Correction. 

The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee. 

_ Lord Althorp, on the clause empower- 
ing a majority of the rate-payers to insist 
upon the Bill’s being adopted in their parish, 
being read, moved, asan amendment, that 
instead of “a majority,” it should be ne- 
cessary that at least two-thirds of the pa- 
rishioners should sign the requisition forthe 
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Bill being adopted, before it became impe- 
rative on the parochial authorities to intro- 
duce it. His object in moving this Amend- 
ment, vas to guard against a too rapid 
change in existing parochial institutions. 

Sir John Hobhouse felt himself placed 
in a situation of great difficulty by the 
noble Lord’s Amendment. He was thank- 
ful to Ministers for their support of the 
Bill, and was anxious to retain it, but 
could not accede to the Amendment, 
without materially marring his measure, 
and creating great dissatisfaction, not only 
in the minds of the inhabitants of West- 
minster, but of the adjacent parishes. The 
result of an extensive inquiry was, that it 
would be practicably impossible to obtain 
the signatures of two-thirds of the inhabit- 
ants to any single requisition, or in favour 
of almost any single measure, so that, to all 
intents and purposes, the Bill would be de- 
feated by the Amendment,should the noble 
Lord press it earnestly to a division. Indeed, 
if he could act up to the extent of his 
own wishes, he would make the adoption 
of the Bill imperative on every parish, as 
the best, indeed only, means of putting an 
end to that dissatisfaction and annoyance 
which the close vestry system had gener- 
ated in every parish in which it unfortu- 
nately existed ; and had only adopted the 
present middle course with a view to re- 
concile all parties to its provisions. 

Mr, John Campbell considered the close 
vestry system detestable. That system 
was like the Town Councils of Scotland ; 
the members elected themselves. This 
species of management gave rise to all 
sorts of jobbing. He therefore hoped the 
Committee would give every facility to 
correct these abuses. It had been asserted 
that the Select Vestry system existed 
many centuries ago, and could be traced 
to the reign of Richard Ist. This, how- 
ever, was not the fact, for it had not ex- 
isted beyond 200 or 300 years. Not only 
jobs and extravagant expenditure were to 
be traced to close vestries; but nume- 
rous complaintsof the parishioners,who, not 
knowing what was done, and seeing none 
of the operations of the vestry but the 
demands for money were generally discon- 
tented. He hoped that the Bill would be 
passed. 

Lord Althorp said, that no man could 
object more than he did to close vestries ; 
but he must say (and he was of the Com- 
mittee with his hon, friend, the member 
for Westminster, when that fact was stated 
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which he was about to mention), that evi- 
dence was offered, showing, in one in- 
stance, that the close vestry acted well, 
He certainly did think it advantageous to 
have a considerable majority of the pa- 
rishioners in favour of the adoption of the 
Bill before the Bill could be received by 
that parish, and he thought the number 
which he had stated a fair one. He had 
supported the Reform Bill, because he be- 
lieved that at least there was a majority 
of two-thirds of the population in its 
favour. 

Mr. Hume said, that the people were 
anxiously watching the Vestry Bill. He 
could assure the House, that it caused a 
great sensation among the people, more 
than any other subject except the Reform 
Bill itself. He knew that the people were 
satisfied with the Bill as it now stood, and 
he begged to suggest to the noble Lord 
the propriety of allowing the clause to re- 
main as at present it appeared upon the 
Bill. 

Mr. Protheroe said, he was in favour of 
the clause as it now stood, and hoped that 
the noble Lord would not press his amend- 
ment. He condemned the system of close 
or select vestries, and likened them, espe- 
cially in the small parishes of large and 
ancient cities and towns, to the rotten 
boroughs. He doubted much whether 
two-thirds of the inhabitants in those pa- 
rishes to which he had made allusion dare 
oppose the select vestries, considering 
that the members of those select vestries 
were men, generally speaking, of consi- 
derable wealth, and very influential in their 
parishes. 

Mr. Hunt doubted whether, upon any 
subject, two-thirds of the householders 
could be brought to agree together. If it 
were necessary that two-thirds of that 
House must agree upon any subject, he 
begged to inquire how often the noble 
Lord would obtain the necessary majority. 
With respect therefore, to the proposition 
made by the noble Lord, if it were adopted, 
it would assuredly destroy the effect of 
the Bill. He begged to express a hope 
that the noble Lord would not press the 
Amendment. 

Lord Althorp certainly thought his 
amendment an improvement to the Bill, 
as it would tend to prevent the hasty 
introduction of a change of system, but as 
he was a decided friend to the principle of 
the Bill, he would not press his amend- 
ment against the sense of the Committee, 
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Mr. Estcourt regretted that the noble 
Lord was so ready to withdraw his amend- 
ment. He had attended the Committee 
on this subject, and thought that it was 
agreed to there, that something more than 
a majority should be required, to change 
the system of management in any parish. 
He thought, as the proposition was 
a new one, that the Committee ought not 
at once to proceed to the whole length 
proposed by the hon. Baronet. 

Mr. George Robinson wished the clause 
to stand as it was. The noble Lord’s 
amendment was, in fact, that a minority of 
one-third should bind a majority. 

Mr. John Campbell said, the Bill would 
not apply to parishes under the common 
law; it was only intended to apply to 
parishes in which a usurpation had taken 
place; and he was decidedly of opinion 
that a minority should not bind a majority 
in such parishes. 

Mr. Byng said, it was an unfortunate 
truth, that Governments never would re- 
form themselves, and this rule held good 
with Select Vestries. Had the Bill passed 
last year, the parishes would have been in 
general satisfied, that persons rated at 251. 
and upwards should have a vote; but now 
it was necessary to extend that right to all 
rate-payers. 

Mr. Lamb wished that the Bill should 
be carried with the consent of the whole 
House; but at the same time he thought 
the Amendment ought to be agreed to. 
He did not, however, wish to press it, as 
his noble friend was willing to withdraw it. 
He thought it indeed too much, that the 
management of a parish should be altered 
by a mere majority of one. If, therefore, 
the Amendment were persisted in, he 
should give his support to it. 

Mr. John Wood said, that if the hon. 
Member wished to see the Bill passed with 
the support of the House, and if he wished 
to pacify the people, he would not support 
the Amendment. The clause under con- 
sideration was only a preliminary measure 
to having the Act introduced into any 
parish, and did not imply an alteration in 
the parish management. 

Lord Althorp said, he only proposed to 
withdraw his amendment from supposing 
the Committee were against it, but if it 
were the pleasure of the Committee to 
support his amendment, he would not 
withdraw it. He was in favour of all rate- 
payers having a vote, but considering the 
property at stake in large parishes, he 
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thought the mere majority ought not to 
decide. 

Sir Charles Wetherell would certainly 
support the Amendment. Property as well 
as numbers ought to be represented in 
parishes as well as in the Parliament. 

Mr. Protheroe said, it was possible 
that in small parishes the parish funds 
might be appropriated to electioncering 
purposes, by the select vestries. He 
suspected this might be the case in the 
city he had the honour to represent. 
Whether a simple majority or two-thirds 
of the rate-payers were to have the control 
was indifferent to him, as long as the 
whole measure was carried, and an end 
put to the abominable system of select 
vestries. 

Sir John Hobhouse said, that the Bill 
did not alter the constitution of any parish. 
The original Bill did, but the present Bill 
was not like the original measure. The 
change would be a gradual one. The old 
vestry would only go out by thirds, some 
of them remaining in office, therefore, four 
years after the Bill was passed. If he 
thought the Bill would affect property, he 
would not on any account have brought it 
forward. They were all interested in pro- 
tecting property. All that he wished was, 
that those who had to pay the rates should 
have the control of the expenditure of 
them. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson hoped the Com- 
mittee would agree that two-thirds should 
not be required, and would reject the 
Amendment. He believed it was noto- 
rious, that the greater number of persons 
possessing property were against the 
Select Vestry system in their respective 
parishes, If the Committee divided he 
would support his hon. friend. 

Sir George Warrender said, he had 
known property out-voted by rate-payers, 
and he concurred in the Amendment most 
cordially. 

Sir Charles Forbes opposed the princi- 
ple of the measure; it was the first step 
towards universal suffrage; and he had 
no doubt it would create great confusion 
in such parishes as adopted it. Its effects 
would be, to take the management of 
parishes out of the hands of the chief 
owners of property, and give the control 
to those who were probably not rated at 
one-tenth of the amount. He had a peti- 
tion which he was looking for an opportu- 
nity to present, from several of the Vestry- 
men of St, Pancras, who, he was fully 
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satisfied, had done their duty in an exem- 
plary manner. He feared the proposed 
system would be found impracticable. 
They were attempting to introduce a mea- 
sure which would not work well, but from 
which, when once adopted, they would find 
it impossible to recede ;_ he should support 
the Amendment, although he did not think 
that it was what it ought to be; still it was 
better than a simple majority. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan was quite pre- 
pared to admit that the system of select 
vestries required amendment. In his 
opinion, and he had long entertained it, the 
whole of those who paid rates were en- 
titled to vote in the selection of those who 
were to have the power of expending 
them. Entertaining such a view of the 
case, it was a matter of indifference to him 
whether the Bill was to be adopted in a 
parish by a bare majority, or as the noble 
Lord (Althorp) proposed, by two-thirds of 
the rate-payers, and on that point, there- 
fore, he had no objection to go along with 
the noble Lord. The question, however, 
of the proportion of votes to be given for 
the protection of property, was a distinct 
one, and entitled to much more serious 
consideration. For his part, he approved 
much of that part of the bill of Mr. 
Sturges Bourne, which gave to the extent 
of six votes in proportion to property, as a 
protection to the great rate-payers, and 
for the purpose of preventing their being 
overpowered by the smaller rate-payers, 
who contributed but a small proportion of 
the money to be expended. For the pre- 
sent, he would support the Bill, but he 
hoped to see some of its provisions modi- 
fied before it passed the Committee. 

Colonel Lindsay said, the principle of 
the Bill was, that all rate-payers should 
be on an equality; it was therefore obvious 
property could have no great influence. 
With the exception of the Reform Bill, he 
considered this the most important mea- 
sure that had been before the House for 
some time; as it would give to a majority 
of the rate-payers, without reference to 
property, the controlling power over the 
funds of the parish. 

The Committee divided on the amend- 
ment: Ayes 67; Noes 37—Majority 30. 

Sir Francis Burdett, Lord Althorp, 
Sir John Hobhouse, Colonel Lindsay, 
Mr. Hume, and others afterwards engaged 
in a conversation on the subject of the 
division, and it was at length agreed, that 
the clause should be again amended, subs 
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stituting the consent of three-fifths of the 
rate-payers before the provisions of the 
Bill could be introduced into a parish, 
instead of two-thirds, as proposed by Lord 
Althorp. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan subsequently 
moved, as an amendment, that the pa- 
rishioners were to have votes according to 
their property, to the extent of six votes, 
in the same manner as it was prescribed 
by the bill ofMr. Sturges Bourne. 

Sir John Hobhouse reminded the 
hon. Baronet, that his constituents had 
rejected the Bill before, in consequence of 
its containing a clause of that kind, and 
he should most assuredly oppose such an 
amendment, by every means in his power. 

Mr. Hume hoped the hon. Baronet 
would withdraw his proposition, particu- 
larly as he expected to satisfy the hon. 
Baronet that it was unnecessary, by shew- 
ing him, that 5s. paid in rates by a poor 
man, was of more importance to him than 
twenty times that sum paid by the rich. 
On this point the Magistrates were all 
agreed. The smaller householders ought 
to have some control over the funds of a 
parish, as they were so much interested in 
taking care of them. Another thing was, 
the poor generally attended in person, 
while the rich rarely did so, and left their 
votes at the disposal of some proxy or 
agent. On this ground alone he was pre- 
pared to oppose cumulative votes. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan said, that he should 
postpone his proposition till the bringing 
up of the Report, and in the meantime 
give it further consideration. 

Amendment withdrawn, 

On the clause that the Vestry be com- 
posed of resident householders, not less 
than twelve, or more than 120, 

Mr. Hume said, he had great doubts of 
the propriety of allowing a Vestry to con- 
sist of so many persons; the consequence 
would probably be, that each would trust 
to the other, and the business be generally 
transacted by certain parties who would 
benefit by it. 

Sir John Hobhouse said, that the num- 
bers proposed were not fixed by him; he 
wished them to be less, but there had 
been such a difference of opinion in the 
Committee, and so many objections made, 
that they were compelled to come toa sort 
of compromise. 

Clause agreed to. 

On the clause as to the qualification of 
Vestrymen, 
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Mr. William Miles said, in his opinion 
the qualification was too low; he wished it 
to be at least 20/., and he knew the mem- 
bers for Bristol had been applied to, to 
support such an amount. 2 

Sir John Hobhouse said, he was an 
enemy to any amount of qualification, 
on the principle that the parishioners 
themselves were the best judges of whom 
they would select; but as it was rather a 
delicate thing, he had yielded his own 
opinion to the sense of the Committee. 
He saw no reason why a 201. qualification 
should be especially wanted in Bristol. 
Could the hon. member for New Romney 
imagine that the rate-payers would choose 
persons unfit for office ? 

Mr. Protheroe said, as one of the mem- 
bers for Bristol, he had not been aware 
that his constituents desired the species of 
qualification advocated by the hon. Mem- 
ber; on the contrary, from the returns of 
several parishes, he believed it could not 
be applicable, for there were in them not 
enough persons rated above that amount 
to form a vestry. It was absurd to sup- 
pose that parishes were not sufficiently 
alive to their own interests, to select proper 
candidates, and many persons from the 
spread of education, were equal to the 
situation, although they might dwell in 
houses of small value. 

Clause agreed to. 

On the next clause being read, 

Mr. Protheroe said, he wished to have 
an amendment applied to the clause, to the 
effect that particular Local Acts relating 
to Bristol should be untouched by its 
operation. 

Mr. Hume had also two amendments to 
suggest to this clause; the first was, that 
the numbers of a vestry to be a quorum, 
should bear some proportion to the num- 
ber of vestrymen ; for instance, where the 
number was thirty-six, they provided that 
nine, or one-fourth, should be the 
quorum, but that number was not in- 
creased when the number of the vestry 
was 120; he would therefore suggest, 
that where the number was above 
thirty-six, one-fifth ought to be present to 
enable them to act. The other amend- 
ment he wished to propose was, to insert 
a provision in the clause, to make it im- 
perative that the proceedings of one meet- 
ing should be sanctioned by the next, 
before they became final. 

Colonel Lindsay considered the sugges- 
tions of the hon, member for Middlesex 
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an improvement, and he begged leave to 
second them. 

Sir John Hobhouse said, the check of 
the popular voice prevented the necessity 
of fixing the number of the quorum at 
more than nine, and that number had been 
adopted from the difficulty of procuring 
the attendance of alarger number; but as 
under this Act it was probable the pa- 
rishioners would select only such persons 
as would attend, he could have no objection 
to an increase of their number. With 
respect to the other suggestion of the hon. 
Member it was quite usual at present that 
the proceedings of one parish meeting 
should be sanctioned by the next, and no 
doubt the same forms would be continued; 
but it probably might be as well to insert a 
proviso in the clause to eftect that object. 
As to the amendment proposed by the hon. 
member for Bristol, the Act only affected 
all other Acts so far as they related to the 
constitution of vestries. 

A Proviso added, and clause agreed to. 

The other clauses of the Bill were also 
agreed to. 

Mr. William Miles said, he had been 
requested by a Select Vestry in Bristol to 
move the insertion of a clause, providing 
that nothing in this Bill should interfere 
with the rights of Select Vestries over 
charitable bequests. The hon. Gentleman 
therefore proposed the following words 
should be introduced.—‘‘ To exempt such 
Select Vestries as have alone control over 
Church Charities from the operation of 
this Act, due provision being made for 
the annual publication of Accounts.” 

Mr. Protheroe opposed the introduction 
of such a clause, and stated that the 
opinions of the people of Bristol in general 
were favourable to the Bill as originally 
brought forward by the hon. Baronet, the 
member for Westminster. Indeed, the 
fact that this proviso came recommended 
by a Gentleman who was not regularly 
connected with that city, sufficiently 
proved that the majority of the inhabit- 
ants would be adverse to its adoption. 

Sir Charles Wetherell observed, that the 
hon. Baronet might accede to the propo- 
sition of his hon. friend, the member for 
New Romney, if he deemed it otherwise 
unobjectionable, as it would not in any 
degree impair the principle of the Bill. 

Sir John Hobhouse thought the Select 
Vestry unfit to be trusted with the 
distribution of the funds of charitable in- 
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the people of Bristol particularly desired 
to be included under the operation of the 
measure. He therefore could not consent 
to comply with the request of the hon. 
Member opposite. 

Mr. Miles withdrew the Motion. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that astate- 
ment had been made on a former occasion, 
that the Mayoresses of Bristol had misap- 
plied some charitable funds intrusted to 
their care, and he certainly must attribute 
to a want of gallantry the fact that no 
defence had been made for them at the 
time this statement was made. 

Mr. Protheroe begged it to be under- 
stood, that he had never sanctioned any 
such statement as that now alluded to by 
the hon. and learned Member, for he well 
knew the difficulty of ascertaining any- 
thing of the facts or records in the arch- 
ives of the Corporation of Bristol, which 
he did not believe anybody ever saw ex- 
cept the members of that Corporation. 
The hon. and learned Member himself 
was one of them, but he believed that even 
he was sworn to secresy on the subject. 

Mr. Hunt said, that in 1812 he pre- 
sented a petition to that House, on the 
subject of the Bristol election, and then, 
by virtue of the Speaker’s Warrant, he 
had enjoyed the privilege of consulting 
the archives of that city. The use he 
made of this opportunity was, to satisfy 
himself of the fact, that the charitable 
funds intrusted to the Corporation were 
grossly misapplied, and even the names of 
the persons who had so misapplied them 
were registered in the Records. The 
mode in which they were expended was, 
by applying them to election instead of 
charitable purposes; and that to which 
he more particularly alluded was the 
Lying-in Charity, which was under the 
direction of the Mayoresses of Bristol, 
who, out of a population of 90,000 per- 
sons, could not find sixty poor lying-in 
women who were fit objects for the charit- 
able donation of 2/. a-piece, but these 
Mayoresses, forsooth, must go and apply 
that fund, which ought to have been 
sacred, to election purposes. For years 
past one of the Members of the city of 
Bristol had been mainly returned by the 
misapplication of those funds over and 
over again, and yet one of the hon. Mem- 
bers, when examined before the Committee 
on Charities up-stairs, declared that those 
of the city of Bristol were well applied. 

Sir Charles Wetherell indignantly re- 
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elled the accusation, and said, he had no 
doubt if the hon, member for Preston had 
fully inspected the accounts, he would 
have found that the balance of the sum 
not distributed within the year was carried 
forward to be distributed by the next Lady 
Mayoress. 

Mr. Hunt was ready to repeat his former 
statement, and insisted that the funds had 
not been properly appropriated, and that 
they had been perverted to electioncering 
purposes by the Mayoresses to whom their 
distribution had been intrusted. 

The House resumed. 


Game Biut.] The Order of the Day 
for considering the Lords’ Amendments 
to the Game Bill was read, 

The Speaker acquainted the House that 
he had examined the Amendments, and 
that he considered they fell completely 
under the Resolution of the House, made 
at the beginning of the Session, respecting 
interference in money clauses, as affecting 
the privileges of the House. 

Lord Althorp said, that although he 
was sensible the Amendments which had 
been made in the other House had not im- 
proved the Bill, yet as the main princi- 
ples remained in the Billas it had been sent 
from this House, it was most desirable that 
the Amendments should be agreed to. 
He hoped, therefore, although some Gen- 
tlemen might, like himself, dislike these 
Amendments, yet, as it was a great point 
gained to get rid of the anomalies in the 
existing law, that they would agree to 
the Amendment, and without delay, as the 
Bill was intended to take effect on the Ist 
of November. Considering the state of the 
law at present, and the advantage gained 
by the Bill even as it now stood, and that 
when the principle was once adopted by 
the Legislature, it could not be receded 
from, although it might be improved, he 
trusted the Amendments would not be re- 
jected. 

Mr. Serjeant Wilde admitted the justice 
of the noble Lord’s remarks. At the same 
time, he thought the House ought to be 
aware of the nature of some of the altera- 
tions which had been made in the Bill, 
and which, to his astonishment, consider- 
ing the place where they originated, in- 
vaded the rights of property. By one of 
the Amendments, proprietors of land were 
not only authorized to enter upon the 
premises of a lessee for life, but to appoint 
other persons who could do the same; and 
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this was not all, for the occupant was de- 
prived of the right he now possessed, and 
was not permitted to kill game on his own 
land, unless a stipulation to that effect 
was inserted in his lease, which, as it was 
not necessary under the existing law, 
would not, of course, be found there, 

Mr. Hunt had disliked the Bill at first, 
and he did not think the Amendments of 
the Lords had produced the slightest de- 
gree of improvement in it. He particularly 
objected to the clause respecting night- 
poaching, in which the penalties, which 
were severe enough at first, had been still 
further increased, and he should take the 
sense of the House on the clause. 

Mr. John Campbell considered, that 
though the Bill was a much better Bill 
as it formerly stood, still it was better 
than the old law, and was a great boon. 
He thought his hon. and learned friend 
was in some degree mistaken respecting 
the clause giving proprietors and their ap- 
pointees the right of entering and sporting 
upon the land of a lessee for life, and ex- 
cluding the occupant, because, if he paid a 
fine on renewal, which is usual, the occu- 
pant retained his right. He hoped that 
the consent of the Lords to this Bill wasa 
presage of their intentions in respect to 
another Bill, and if no more serious 
Amendments were made in it, he should 
be content. 

Mr. Hume would submit to the House, 
whether, after what had been stated by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Serjeant 
Wilde), the Commons of England were 
authorized to pass a Bill which interfered 
with private rights of property. He doubted 
whether it would not be better to reject the 
Bill altogether, and trust to another year. 
It was nothing less than robbing people of 
their rights. The Peers of England ought 
to be the last persons to set an example of 
taking away private property. If they 
began with spoliation, and he did think 
this was a spoliation, let them not com- 
plain if it reached themselves. 

Mr. Paget said, he was decidedly op- 
posed to the Amendments that had been 
introduced, but as the other provisions of 
the Bill would materially improve the ex- 
isting laws, he should be ready to support 
the views of the noble Lord if the question 
came to a division. 

Mr. Hunt said, his principal objection 
was, to the severe penalties for night- 
poaching, and however beneficial the other 
parts of the measure might be, he thought 
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it his duty to take the sense of the House 
upon them. 

Question put on the first Amendment, 
“That this House doth agree with the 
Lords in the said Amendments.” The 
House divided :—Ayes 67 ; Noes 3—Ma- 
jority 64. 

List of the Noxs. 


Bulwer, Henry L. TELLERS, 
Paget, T. Hume, J. 
Wood, J. Hunt, H. 


Mr. Hume said, that after the division 
which had just taken place, he should not 
think of pressing his opposition to the 
Lords’ Amendments to a division. 

Sir Edward Sugden did not intend to 
follow the example of the hon. Member, 
for he thought the clause relating to 
tenants for life so objectionable, that he 
should divide the House upon it. The 
change effected by that clause was too 
great to be permitted. 

Lord Althorp said, that the change was 
not so great as the hon. and learned 
Member seemed to imagine. He trusted 
that the Brill would not be objected to ons 
account of the Amendments of the Lords, 
for, upon the fate of those Amendments 
the fate of the Bill might depend ; for if 
these Amendments were not adopted, the 
Bill would not pass. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, if that was the 
case, as he considered the principle of the 
Bill to be good, although he strongly 
objected to a clause which drew so odious 
a distinction between landlord and tenant, 
he would not press his Amendment. 

The Amendments of the Lords agreed to. 


Revier to tur West Inpies.] Upon 
the Motion of Lord Althorp, that the 
Chairman leave the Chair for the purpose 
of going into a Committee of Supply. 

Mr. Keith Douglas took that opportunity 
of putting a question to the noble Lord, as 
to what were the intentions of Government, 
with respect to the measure of relief con- 
templated to be submitted to the Com- 
mittee on the state and condition of the 
West-Indian interests. It was very desir- 
able to obtain some more specific explana- 
tion, how far it was the intention of 
Government to attempt an improvement 
of the condition of that important interest 
in the State. If Government had, as he 
hoped, made up its mind as to the kind of 
relief it should afford, and only wished, 
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strengthened, and its judgment directed 
and informed by practical men, he believed 
considerable benefit would result from the 
meditated inquiry. 

Lord Althorp remarked, that the course 
pursued by the hon. Member, in putting a 
question to a Minister, as to what was the 
intention of Government in instituting an 
inquiry of which it had only given notice 
in the House, was, to say the least of it, 
very unusual, if not inconvenient. More 
particularly was it unusual to do so on a 
Motion for the House going into a Com- 
mittee of Supply All this, however, he 
should waive, and so far give the explana- 
tion sought, as to say, that it was the 
intention of Government to institute an 
inquiry into the causes of the present 
difficulties and distress experienced by 
the West-Indian interest, and the next 
object was, to devise the measures of relief 
which might safely be applied to relieve 
those distresses and embarrassments. But 
it was not-intended by Government to 
enter at allinto the question of slavery as 
between master and slave. As to the 
remedy, it was, as far as respected 
Ministers, a subject of inquiry; and they 
naturally wished, through the Committee, 
to obtain from the representations of well 
qualified, and even personally interested 
persons in that class of society, every pos- 
sible information on a subject, which 
must be to them of the last importance, 

Mr. Burge objected to an inquiry of 
so wide and general a nature. In his 
opinion, such an inquiry was instituted 
for the purpose of protracting the period 
of relief. Such an inquiry was not 
necessary; the distress was known, the 
causes of the distress were known; and 
the remedy had already been pointed out to 
the Government. Now that he had the 
opportunity, he wished to ask the noble 
Lord, whether the Government had re- 
ceived any information of the misfortune 
that had befallen Barbadoes; and whether 
the noble Lord had any reason to doubt 
the extent of the visitation to which that 
iskand had been subjected? When a 
similar misfortune happened to one of the 
West-India Islands in 1780, the Govern- 
ment of that day thought it expedient and 
just to take some measures for the relief 
of the sufferers: he wished to know whether 
the Government of this day intended to 
follow the same course, and what measures 
they proposed to adopt. 
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Lord Althorp said, that the Govern- 
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ment had received no information relative 
to the misfortune alluded to, direct from 
the colony itself. There had been a 
correspondence, which tended to confirm 
the statements already published, and to 
show that the accounts in the papers were 
correct ; but there had been no information 
received by the Government, which they 
could properly call official, Until that 
arrived, it was, of course, impossible for 
him to answer the second part of the hon. 
Member’s question. 


Bankruprcy Courr Bitt.] Sir 
Charles Wetherell wished to ask the noble 
Lord, whether it was the intention of the 
Government to proceed with the reading 
of this Bill a second time this evening ? 
He put the question, because, as he had 
only received the Bill, as printed by this 
House, in the course of the day, he was 
not prepared for the discussion. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, that the Bill 
as now printed, was not put into his hands 
until twelve o’clock this day. After so 
short a notice, nobody could be prepared 
for the discussion; and if the discussion 
came on this evening, the Government 
would have it all to themselves, and per- 
haps that was the object in view. 

The Attorney General thought he should 
be able to explain the matter. 

Sir Edward Sugden: Then it is the in- 
tention of the Government to persevere. 

The Attorney General replied in the 
affirmative. 

Sir Charles Wetherell then gave notice, 
that if such was their intention, he would 
use every mode, consistent with the rules 
of the House, to oppose the Bill, and he 
would use them in all the different stages 
of the Bill. 


Suppty—Pensions on THE CiviL 
List.| The House went into a Com- 
mittee of Supply. 

Mr. Spring Rice moved, that a sum of 
120,000/. be granted to his Majesty, to 
defray the expenses of the current quarter, 
for Pensions, Salaries, Allowances, &c., 
for Ireland and Scotland, formerly paid 
out of the Civil List. He begged to 
observe, that this Motion was founded 
upon former Estimates ; but that inquiries 
into these pensions were going on in the 
Committee ; and he believed that all the 
members of the Committee would do the 
Ministers the justice to say, that they did 
not shrink from giving all the information 
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in their power, but afforded it most readily, 
and manifested the sincerest wish that 
every possible economy should be adopted. 
The vote he now proposed to take, 
would discharge the salaries and pensions 
up to the 10th of October, and in the 
course of the ensuing week, he trusted 
the Committee would obtain the informa- 
tion required, which merely related to 
minute points ; but which on that account 
was more difficult to be obtained, and had 
hitherto prevented them from terminating 
their labours. 

Mr. Hume confirmed the statement just 
made, as to the conduct of the Ministers 
in the Committee, and said it would not 
be proper longer to postpone the present 
vote. 

Mr. Courtenay said, as the Civil Service 
must be provided for, the present vote 
could not be objected to, but he hoped 
some permanent mode of providing for 
these expenses would be speedily adopted : 
the system of voting quarterly sums was 
most objectionable. 

Mr. Maberly said, they could make no 
permanent settlement while inquiries were 
going forward on a given subject: when the 
Committee had completed its labours, he 
had no doubt a satisfactory arrangement 
would be made. 

The vote was agreed to. 


Suppry — Crarence Yarp.]_ Sir 
James Graham said, he had now to pro- 
pose a vote for a small sum of money, to 
supply a deficiency in one of the Estimates 
connected with the Naval Service. The 
sum he should ask for was inconsiderable, 
but the principle involved in the grant 
was important. It had been the practice 
in the Victualling and Navy Boards to 
consider the sums voted for each branch 
of the Naval Services as applicable to all 
the votes contained in the Naval Estimates. 
That practice had been condemned in that 
House, and when he first undertook the 
duties of the office which he now held, he 
determined to prevent its continuance. 
Orders were, therefore, issued by the 
Admiralty to each of the subordinate 
Boards, to furnish them with an estimate 
of the money required for each head of 
service, and on no account to allow the 
sum expended to exceed the amount of 
the estimate. The specific deficiency for 
which he now asked a particular vote had 
arisen since that time, and could easily 
haye been supplied in the manner in which 
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such deficiencies were formerly supplied ; 
but to have adopted that course would 
have been to depart from his own principle, 
and he chose rather to come down to the 
House, state the deficiency, and ask for a 
vote to supply it. The system of accounts 
at the Victualling Board was not a correct 
one. That Board was at once a Board of 
Account and a Board of Audit. ‘That was 
an evil to which Government had directed 
its attention, and he was a member of the 
Commission created for that purpose, and 
consisting besides of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Secretary at War, and the 
head of the Board of Ordnance, and with 
that subject was connected that of the 
Audit of the Exchequer. It was proposed, 
that in each instance a draft should be 
sent forth for the particular service for 
which the sum of money was required ; the 
Exchequer was to examine these drafts. 
and then it would appear, of the sum 
voted by Parliament, how much had been 
appropriated ; and if there was any excess, 
the Exchequer should stop it in the amount 
of the draft. Still more to further this 
object, the Admiralty had called on the 
Navy and Victualling Boards to furnish 
monthly accounts of the sums supplied 
and paid, so that the Admiralty might 
be able to take care, that there was 
no excess of expenditure beyond what 
Parliament had sanctioned, and _ that 
no new work was engaged in without the 
consent of Parliament. The deficiency 
he now asked Parliament to supply, arose 
partly from the imperfect estimates of the 
architect, and partly from the mode of 
forming the estimates, by which the annual 
sum appropriated to this particular branch 
of the service was not sufficient, and the 
Government had not thought fit to supply 
the deficiency out of the sum voted for 
the general Naval Service. The particu- 
lars which composed this deficiency, 
amounting to 27,000/., were these ; 6,0002. 
of monies, reserved on outstanding con- 
tracts, which ought to have been in the 
estimates intended to be paid last year; 
7,400/. for expensive machinery for a 
bakehouse, at Weovil, ordered, in the first 
instance, without the authority of Parlia- 
ment; 4,200/., arising from the failure of 
a Sea Wall, which, under the superintend- 
ence of Sir John Rennie, was now to be 
erected in a stronger manner, and for the 
failure of which the contractor was not 
liable; and 7,000/. from the deficiency 
in the calculation of expenses, from the 
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want of accuracy in the measurement of 
the wall, and from the badness of its 
foundation. The right hon. Baronet then 
moved, that a sum of 27,000/. be voted for 
the Works in the Royal Clarence-yard at 
Gosport, &c: in addition to the sum voted 
last year. 

Mr. Hume said, that under any other 
circumstances than those mentioned by 
the right hon. Baronet, he should have 
objected to the vote without an opportu- 
nity of fully examining the whole details. 
It was much to be regretted that the pub- 
lic service should be conducted in so loose 
a way as to allow of these deficiencies. 
He trusted the Committee sitting at 
present would fully go into all the expen- 
diture connected with the naval service. 
The subordinate Boards were nearly as 
expensive as in time of war, and he was 
convinced that great savings could be 
made under an improved method of ma- 
nagement. Many articles furnished for 
the naval service could be supplied by 
contract at a much cheaper rate than they 
were now obtained. He would instance 
meat. The: cattle were bought in the 
London market, which was the dearest in 
the world, and salted at Deptford, instead 
of the meat being procured in Ireland, 
where it could be had as good, and at half 
the cost. He knew a person who would 
undertake to provide, preserve, deliver, 
and warrant it good at that rate. Private 
establishments were competent to provide 
the necessary articles, and the immense 
expenditure of the Victualling Office, 
amounting, he believed to upwards of 
1,000,000/. sterling, might be greatly re- 
duced. All the supplies for the army 
were contracted for, but instead of pursu- 
ing this plan in the navy, they had recently 
increased the naval establishments by a 
baking machinery, which he understood 
was likely to cost 70,0002. for steam-en- 
vines to grind flour, and 7,4001. for baking 
biscuits. He should have thought this 
had been more than sufficient to bake all 
the bread used in the kingdom. His 
great desire was, to have all these items 
of expense clearly explained. He hoped 
to see accurate accounts of the cost of all 
kinds of provisions supplied to the navy. 
He knew the objections to contracts were, 
that the articles supplied could not be 
depended on as good; but he thought that 
difficulty might be overcome by proper 
care and management. 

Sir James Graham said, he would reply 
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to his hon. friend, by showing that his 
principle could not be carried into effect 
in all cases, as for example, with an article 
of the first importance, gunpowder. That 
had been supplied by contract, but it was 
found and proved to demonstration, that 
individuals had the power of keeping up 
the price of saltpetre and the other 
materials, so that government had no con- 
trol over the prices, and the system was 
found to be sodisadvantageous, that it was 
necessary to make other arrangements. 
Again with regard to salt provisions, which 
his hon. friend had asserted could be pro- 
cured at half their present cost. All he 
could say was, that the quantity required 
was thrown open to public competition, 
and the contract given to the lowest tender. 
The general rule of supplying articles by 
contract was adopted with every other 
article but bread, and that must be made 
an exception, because it was necessary that 
it should be made from flour of the best 
description, or it would not keep in foreign 
voyages. With regard to the machinery 
by which it was to be made, it had not 
been adopted since his accession to office, 
but he was bound to say, it was of a most 
ingenious description, was attended by a 
great saving in manual labour, and pro- 
duced a very superior article. The Vic- 
tualling Board would be enabled to supply 
biscuit in any quantity, and however great 
the first cost had been, he had no doubt 
it would cause an ultimate saving. 

Mr. Maberly said, he fully concurred 
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with regard to the general principles of 


contracts, as laid down by the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex, but there must be 
exceptions. It was impossible to examine 
gunpowder with that degree of nicety 
which it required unless it was manufac- 
tured in Government establishments. He 
knew, with respect to this article, that 
when the public required large supplies 
suddenly, the manufacturers had charged 
their own prices for it. Again, after being 
some time exposed to the damp of a ship’s 
magazine, it became deficient in strength, 
and had to undergo a process which was 
performed in Government establishments, 
by which it was regenerated. As to the 
establishments themselves, the great cost 
had been incurred in creating them, and 
he apprehended the expense of keeping 
them up was not of equal importance to 
their usefulness in insuring the goodness 
of two such essential articles as bread and 
gunpowder. Notwithstanding this, how- 
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ever, he was extremely happy to hear the 
general position laid down, that Govern- 
ment manufactories were inexpedient. 
He believed and hoped, that considerable 
savings could be made by consolidating 
the subordinate naval Boards, particularly 
the Victualling establishment, which might 
be reduced to a sort of store department. 

Sir George Cockburn said, he was glad 
to hear, that the propriety of supplying 
certain essential articles from Government 
establishments was admitted. All who 
were acquainted with the case knew, that 
when bread was made of bad flour it soon 
spoiled, produced disease among tlie sea- 
men, and consequently, rendered the ships 
less effective, besides exposing the country 
to the additional cost of then procuring 
better. He was sure that in time of war 
these mills, of the cost of which they had 
heard so much, would be found of the 
highest importance. As regarded the cost 
of meat, it was necessary to have some 
Government establishment to prevent mo- 
nopoly, of which an instance occurred 
about three years ago, when the cost was 
suddenly raised in Ireland to a great ex- 
tent on finding, that the public had a 
necessity for a supply. They were then 
enabled to procure it at another place, 
and the consequence was, the price of meat 
in Ireland had not since been enhanced. 

Sir John Newport knew, that a monopoly 
of salt provisions had formerly existed in 
Ireland; but recently, competition had 
opened the trade, and he could venture to 
assert, that any quantity might be pro- 
cured there at a fair rate. 

Mr. Hume said, he hoped the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Admiralty 
would examine into all the expenditure 
of the subordinate Boards thoroughly. He 
was convinced the system was erroneous. 
It would be better to supply all articles by 
contract, even bread. He was convinced 
it might be obtained in any quantity, and 
of good quality, and the same rule would 
apply also to gunpowder. He should take 
an opportunity himself of looking into all 
the circumstances very narrowly, with the 
hope of being able to reduce some of the 
Government establishments. 

Mr. Maberly said, the public establish- 
ments were defective in the mode of keep- 
ing their accounts. It would be easy to 
shew the cost of the articles manufactured 
in such establishments, and by comparing 
it with contract prices, ascertain the profit 
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Vote agreed to. 


Bankruptcy Court Briti.] The 
Attorney General, on moving the Order of 
the Day for the second reading of the 
Bankruptcy Court Bill, said, that his hon, 
and learned friends would dothemselvesthe 
very greatest injustice, if they supposed that 
there could be the slightest chance of their 
not fully understanding the principles of 
the measure; because, undoubtedly, there 
was no subject that had been more gene- 
rally considered, or that had been, for 
a longer period, a topic of universal dis- 
cussion among those who took an interest 
in the commercial prosperity of the coun- 
try, or who had attended to the adminis- 
tration of the law, than the present con- 
stitution of our bankruptcy jurisdiction. 
Certainly, this was any thing rather than 
a new subject, for it had been frequently 
brought before that House, and before the 
public, who had both seen and felt the 
very great inconveniences which existed in 
this department of the law. It was now 
thought absolutely necessary to introduce 
a remedy capable of being applied to these 
existing inconveniences. [In the year 
1817, a very distinguished Member of that 
House, and of the commercial body of 
London, Mr. John Smith, procured the 
appointment of a Committee to inquire 
into the matters connected with this ques- 
tion. That Committee suggested various 
alterations in the Bankruptcy laws; but, 
up to this time, no further step of any 
importance had been taken. He did not 
intend to rest anything on his own indivi- 
dual assertion or authority; indeed, the 
inquiry had been conducted by skill, ex- 
perience, and judgment, brought to bear 
directly upon the subject, which rendered 
it exceedingly easy for him to make out 
every part of his case, to shew the extent 
of existing evils, the necessity of an effi- 
cient remedy, and the fitness of that which 
was proposed in the measure now sub- 
mitted to Parliament. In the year 1817, 
the Committee had been appointed, and had 
held its sittings, not only during that, but 
through the course of the following year, 
and before whom several gentlemen of 
great distinction in the Court of Chan- 
cery, as well as many most influential 
bankers, merchants, and traders in the 
city of London, had been examined, and 
had given most important testimony. He 
would first mention Mr, Cullen, a Chan- 
cery barrister of high eminence, who had 
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been for more than twenty years a Com- 
missioner of Bankrupts, the author of a 
valuable legal work on Bankruptcy, and 
as a barrister constantly attending on the 
numerous Courts that carried the system 
into effect. No man ever was more com- 
petent to form a judgment upon its merits. 
He now begged permission to read to the 
House the judgment that had been formed 
by that gentleman, in the very language 
that he himself had addressed to the Com- 
mittee.—‘ The Bankruptcy-law was in- 
‘troduced (says Mr. Cullen) with a view 
‘to prevent and punish the frauds of 
‘debtors, and to distribute their property 
‘equally amongst all their creditors, but 
‘it has not succeeded ; and however wise 
‘ the original plan may have been thought, 
‘yet it does not now, even with all its 
‘subsequent alterations and accessions, 
‘appear to effect either of the objects 
‘which it professed; the property is not 
‘ forthcoming, or it is wasted: the same 
‘ frauds still exist, neither diminished nor 
‘ punished, and a new class has sprung 
‘up, engendered by the very proceedings 
‘which have been instituted to prevent 
‘them ; so that the prominent and grow- 
‘ing evil of the present day with respect 
‘ to debtor and creditor, appears to be the 
‘ Bankrupt-law itself.” He (Mr. Cullen) 
was far from being singular in the view 
he took of this question, the opinion of 
the commercial world, and of almost all 
who stood in the situation either of debtor 
or creditor, confirming that of the profes- 
sional inquirers who had made this law 
their study. It appeared, upon the evi- 
dence of almost all the commercial men 
who were examined before that Committee, 
that scarcely any alternative could be 
conceived, which would not by them be 
preferred to the benefits tendered by a 
Commission. One witness stated, that a 
compromise for 2s, 6d. in the pound was 
thought better, in the great majority of 
cases, than taking the chance of a larger 
dividend under a Commission; and that 
traders would most reluctantly trust to 
a Commission whenever the smallest 
dividend could be secured without it. 
To this effect he cited the evidence of 
several commercial witnesses examined 
before the Commission. This Committee, 
having sat. for some time, made a report 
in the year 1818; and he would call the 
attention of the House to the defects 
which they proposed to remedy. The 
first defect proved by all the witnesses 
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was the nature of the Commission itself, 
and the Commissioners to whom it was 
directed, who were called upon to act 
judicially, and to perform the most im- 
portant and most onerous duties with 
which Judges can be intrusted. Now Mr. 
Cullen was again examined in the course 
of that year, and he then particularly 
stated the defective position in which he 
found the law; he said, that ‘ the points 
‘which appear particularly to me to require 
‘alteration, are—first, the constitution of 
‘ the Court of Commissioners, andsecondly, 
‘the expense which must be incurred.’ 
He then proceeded to remark upon the 
duties of the Commissioners, and the na- 
ture of their offices. He said, ‘ We are’ 
(for he was one) ‘seventy Judges, distri- 
‘ buted into fourteen Courts, or Lists, as we 
‘are called, of five ineach.’ He preferred 
going back to the statements of a gentle- 
man who expressed his opinions upon this 
subject so long ago, because it would sa- 
tisfy the House that these evils had existed 
for a great number of years, and that there 
was, therefore, a still greater necessity for 
the amendment of the system which was 
now proposed. Mr. Cullen observed, 
‘ Each list is perfectly unconnected with, 
‘and independent of, the rest. There is 
‘no uniformity, no consistency of deter- 
‘mination. The suitor has no certainty; 
‘he finds one law and practice in one list, 
‘and another in another ; he finds every- 
‘ thing is to be argued upon first principles. 
‘ Precedent has no binding force upon us, 
‘and is, therefore, of no authority; we are 
‘not very much disposed to listen to it; 
‘we are aptrather to assert our independ- 
“ence, and to vindicate our right to be 
‘governed by our own knowledge. ‘This 
“seems to be the natural consequence of 
‘independent jurisdictions. We are all 
‘supreme.’ He further observed upon 
the difficulty of procuring a proper at- 
tendance :—‘ Any three out of the five in 
‘each list being required to attend, the 
‘ suitor is exposed, even in the same Court, 
‘ toa perpetual change of the Judge; and 
‘this, not only from one meeting to an- 
‘other, but even in the course of the 
‘same meeting. We assemble under a 
“ number—sometimes a great number—of 
‘ different Commissions at once; our at- 
‘tention is solicited at one and the same 
‘moment by many suitors, all equally 
‘pressing, and entitled to decision and 
‘despatch upon their respective cases ; 
‘and these often involving many nice 
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‘questions of fact and considerations of 
‘law. One party gains the attention of a 
‘Commissioner; he is instantly broken in 
“upon by another party, perhaps by an- 
other Commissioner ; the half-heard case 
must be repeated, and the second Judge 
soon, in like manner, gives way to a 
third; and so the case, taken up by one 
after another, returns, perhaps, upon its 
‘steps, till after having, as it were, circu- 
“lated through the list, amid the eternal 
‘interruption of one Commission by other 
“business; of each other by each other; 
‘and all by the public ; it remains finally 
‘ undetermined, unless the suitor, or his 
‘ counsel or solicitor, undertakes the invi- 
‘dious task of asserting his right to the 
‘combined attention of three Commis- 
‘ sioners, if three fortunately happen to be 
‘present.’ Again he said, ‘instead of so 
‘many lists, there ought to be but one, 
‘who, sitting in public or private, as occa- 
‘sion might require, would discharge the 
‘ business whichis done, or rather not done, 
‘under the present system.’ Here this 
gentleman pointed out the nature of the 
jurisdiction, and the impossibility of the 
Commissioners proceeding to give their 
undivided attention to the business before 
them, and of their getting properly through 
the multiplicity of matters which were un- 
fortunately brought under their considera- 
tion, the effect of which was, the entailing 
of delay and expense upon the parties, to 
an extent that would hardly be believed. 
Other witnesses before the same Commit- 
tee stated the same facts. They said 
that counsel were heard at great length on 
any point they might think proper to urge, 
and if (asit was frequently found) the cre- 
ditor did not quit the Court in disgust, 
and abandon the inquiry, the waste of 
time was enormous; the cost of pursuing 
his claim fell heavily on the creditor, and 
the bankrupt’s estate was plundered in the 
process. There was another gentleman, 
of the greatest experience and ability, 
who gave evidence in language which very 
much corresponded with Mr. Cullen’s. 
Mr. Basil Montagu was a barrister of the 
highest celebrity for many talents and 
attainments, but he had devoted by far 
the largest share of attention to the Bank- 
rupt-laws, and no man had had so much 
practical experience in this branch of the 
profession. His suggestion was :—‘ That 
‘all the duties now discharged by the 
‘seventy Commissioners should hereafter 
‘be transacted by a much smaller number 
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‘—say six; and that one should be 
‘a quorum, so that the business should 
‘never stand still, the evils attendant 
‘upon delay being very great.’ This 
gentleman stated several cases, in which 
delay had produced the utmost inconve- 
nience and loss, one in particular, in which 
it was necessary to go down into the 
country for the Lord Chancellor, in order 
that he might sign the Commission within 
a certain time, and the interval had been 
most injurious to the creditors. ‘To shew 
how the system worked, he would mention 
some facts stated to him, on authority fully 
to be relied on. The House was probably 
aware, that one of the first duties of the 
Commissioners was, to open the Commis- 
sion on the application of the petitioning 
creditor, and they were then to receive the 
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statements of parties who were desirous of 


proving debts under the Commission. It 
was impossible, in both points of view, to 
conceive any tribunal less able to do justice 
than that which now existed ; the conse- 
quence frequently was, that the petitioning 
creditor’s debt was proved, but disputed, 
and the mere dispute, however groundless, 
produced long years of ruinous delay. He 
would state to the House the case of Mr. 
Bartholomew Thomas, which turned upon 
the validity of an instrument :—the ques- 
tion was, whether he was a bankrupt or 
not; a question that might be tried before 
a great many tribunals, and if it should 
so happen that any of the necessary 
ingredients for constituting a good com- 
mission were wanting, all that was done 
was perfectly illegal, and might be made 
the subject of actions of trespass or trover. 
In order to try this question, which again 
depended on another—whether the peti- 
tioning creditor’s debt was good or not, 
various actions were brought. ‘The issue 
turned upon apparently a very simple point 
of law, as to the construction which ought 
to be given to a written agreement. Vari- 
ous Courts of Law successively decided 
that this was a good debt, but the case 
went into the Court of Chancery, and was 
tried before the Lord Chancellor of that 
time, who said that, however good the debt 
might be at law, it was null and void in 
equity; that the commission could not be 
supported, and must be superseded. This 
was one of those cases in which, after 
great delay had taken place, and enor- 
mous expense had been incurred, one 
Court reversed the decisionof others before 
which the case had been tried, It never 
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could be right, that one jurisdiction should 
have the power of sanctioning the debt 
as perfectly good, and all that had been 
done as legal; yet that another Court 
should be able to deal differently with the 
very same subject matter, and undo all 
that had been effected by an equally com- 
petent authority. He would beg the 
House to reflect for one moment upon the 
unfortunate situation in which a trader 
was placed, when he was in such circum- 
stances as these. Mr. Bartholomew 
Thomas resided at Devonport, and had 
been in possession of a tolerably extensive 
business. What was the situation in which 
he was placed pending these proceedings ? 
Besides enduring for years the utmost 
anxiety, suspense, and delay ; he knew not 
the nature of his own situation in the 
world ; he could neither go on with his 
business, nor leave it off, with any prospect 
but ruin; for though he had no other 
dependence, that necessarily failed him, 
when he could neither have credit to buy, 
nor legal power to sell. He would refer the 
House to another case of a disputed com- 
mission—the case of Mr. Martin Thomas, 
who wasan attorney. This commission was 
ultimately held to be a good one; the 
proceedings, however, were, of course, 
suspended until its validity was ascer- 
tained. It was not established until 
after long delay, many years, and, 
when it was at length decided, the 
barren sentence was all that could be 
obtained ; the assignees, debtors, creditors, 
and all the parties had disappeared :— 
some were dead, the rest could not be 
found; not a single party interested could 
be discovered, and there was not one single 
farthing to be divided, the whole proceeds 
of the estate having evaporated in litigation. 
He would call to the recollection of Gentle- 
men, a case of very recent occurrence, and 
one of great magnitude, which would shew, 
in a remarkable manner, the ruinous conse- 
quences that resulted from the present state 
of the law, to all parties, except, indeed, 
some members of the profession to which 
he belonged. He spoke of the commis- 
sion taken out against Mr. Chambers, the 
banker. That commission was considered 
to be a perfectly good one; it was acted 
upon by the parties for no less a period 
than five years; it was tried in the Courts 
of Law, and its validity was always estab- 
lished ; goods were seized under its author- 
ity by the Sheriffs of almost all the coun- 
ties in England, who, as the House might 
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know, were bound to keep them, at their own 
risk, until the final decision of the com- 
mission’s validity ; and yet, after all these 
proceedings—after having been tried by 
the Courts of Law, and having been es- 
tablished—when the case was tried on a 
late occasion in the Court of Exchequer, 
the Jury differed from the decisions of all 
the tribunals by whom the case had been 
previously tried; and, as far as their ver- 
dict could go, upset the commission. The 
Court had, indeed, decided that a rule 
for a new trial should be granted ; but the 
ultimate issue is held in uncertainty, and 
a new and long delay must arise. The 
interests of all parties concerned were 
most materially injured during the lapse 
of time; various alterations occurred in the 
circumstances of most of them—bankers 
and assignees failed with assets in their 
hands—parties died —their representatives 
succeed to law-suits, in utter ignorance of 
their actual situation. He might mention 
several other cases of this description ; but 
he was not disposed to trouble the House 
unnecessarily. He would proceed now to 
advert to cases of a different description, in 
which the creditor desired to prove under 
the commission, debts of which the bank- 
rupt either denied the existence, or al- 
leged that they had been discharged. 
In the year 1816, in a case “ ex parte 
M‘Donald in the matter of Carter,” a pe- 
tition was »presented, praying that a debt 
of 4,0002. might be expunged ; that peti- 
tion was referred by the Vice-Chancellor 
to the Commissioners, who held, upon that 
inquiry, no less than five and twenty sit- 
tings. In January, 1821, the Commis- 
sioners, after these five and twenty meet- 
ings, determined that it was no debt. 
Afterwards, however, cross petitions were 
presented to the Vice-Chancellor, com- 
plaining of the Commissioners’ report; 
and in March, 1822, he, the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, did that which, if it had been done 
at the outset, would have saved an immen- 
sity of expense and delay—he directed an 
issue to be tried by a Jury under the direc- 
tion of a learned Judge presiding in a 
Court of Law. An appeal was lodged 
against this order, but it was not until 
April, 1827—five years after this issue was 
directed—that the appeal was heard by the 
Lord Chancellor. The hearing took place, 
the case was considered, judgment had 
been promised, and postponed several 
times, when, in consequence of a change of 
Ministers, my Lord Eldon resigned the 
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Seals. The case, therefore, remained un- 
decided when my Lord Eldon left office. 
The parties thereupon pursued a course 
which was not at all of unusual occurrence: 
they preferred having their case decided 
by the former Lord Chancellor, who had 
heard it argued, to the delay and incon- 
venience of beginning again, and bringing 
it under the consideration of a new Court. 
They, therefore, applied to Lord Eldon to 
decide the case, all parties agreeing to be 
bound by his decision, Lord Eldon was 
good enough to undertake this office ; but 
it was not until the month of January in 
the present year that he made an order, 
reversing all that had been done in all the 
other Courts in every form or stage of the 
proceedings. He had doubtless reversed 
it very properly, but the costs incurred 
amounted to upwards of 2,000/.; and 
the whole amount of assets at the con- 
clusion of the cause did not exceed 3001. 
Those funds which ought to have paid the 
just debts of the creditors, and might have 
left a decent surplus for the bankrupt— 
if a proper Court had existed for the trial of 
the case in the first instance—were frittered 
away, and absorbed in fifteen years of de- 
structive litigation, Mr. Montagu informed 
another Committee, that saton a different 
occasion, of a transaction of the same kind. 
A debt was admitted as good, but the 
commission was superseded, and the proof 
was to be renewed before a second com- 
mission. ‘There it was disallowed : a third 
commission was dated the 4th of March, 
1821; and no less than seventeen examin- 
ations took place. On the 9th of Novem- 
ber, 1821, a petition was presented to have 
the debt allowed; and on the 22nd of De- 
cember it was heard, when the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, before whom it was argued, was 
strongly disposed to send it at once to a 
Jury. The parties, however, insisted on 
having his judgment, which he accordingly 
gave, against the debt, with leave to the 
parties to have an issue if they thought 
proper. That issue was tried in Decem- 
ber, 1822; a rule for a new trial was 
granted in February, 1823; and then, 
nearly two years afterwards, in December, 
1825, the cause stood for a new trial. 
This new trial never came on; but on the 
12th of January, 1826, after all this fri- 
volous delay, vexation, and expense — 
after the decision by the Vice-Chancel- 
lor—after the first trial—and after the 
second trial was moved for and suspended, 
the Lord Chancellor, at the request of 
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both parties, undertook to decide the case 
—they preferring his decision to running 
the risk of additional expense and delay— 
and he confirmed the decision of the 
Vice-Chancellor after all. This was the 
nature of the grievances that existed, 
and he had stated enough to shew that 
the Court of Commissioners, as at present 
constituted, was not a fit Court for the 
discharge of the duties which they were 
meant to perform—that justice could not be 
done under such circumstances, and that 
it was not only highly desirable, but in- 
deed absolutely necessary, that some re- 
medy should be applied. What was that 
remedy? He had stated already, on the 
evidence of Mr. Montagu, that one 
Court, consisting of about six Commis- 
sioners, with one Commissioner to go 
throughthe less important and merely tech- 
nical part of the duty, would transact all 
this business better than the present num- 
ber of Commissioners, acting as imper- 
fectly as they did. It was stated to the 
Committee, by most respectable solicitors 
(whose evidence he adverted to), and 
gentlemen well acquainted with this part 
of the business, that the greater part of 
it might be all transacted by one Commis- 
sioner, so that the difficulty of procuring 
the necessary attendance might be at 
once obviated. It was suggested by the 
witnesses, that there should be one perma- 
nent Board, composed of individuals who 
would not be looking forward to higher 
promotion, and who would not have other 
business to attend to. Other witnesses 
said, that a very small number of Com- 
missioners of experience and ability would, 
under a proper system, be enabled to dis- 
charge the business satisfactorily to all par- 
ties concerned, and to the public, and they 
all strongly recommended the appointment 
of a permanent Court of Appeal. The 
Report of the Committee of 1818, adopt- 
ing these views, recommended a radical 
change in the constitution of the Board 
of Commissions, He thought he had high 
authority in favour of this change. His 
hon. and learned friends opposite were, 
no doubt, aware, that a few years ago, 
when the new Bankruptcy Bill was intro- 
duced, a highly distinguished individual, 
since appointed one of the Masters in 
Chancery (now Lord Henley), was em- 
ployed by the Lord Chancellor to draw up 
that Bill. This gentleman published a 
sort of commentary on that Act of Par- 
liament, after it became a law, setting 
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forth its object, explaining its provisions, 
and contrasting them with the former 
statutes. Some very remarkable words 
appeared in his preface to that work; 
and, considering by whose co-operation 
and encouragement he wrote it, and con- 
sidering also by whose desire, and under 
whose sanction that Bill was introduced, 
they would appear fairly to justify the 
presumption, that Lord Eldon was fa- 
vourable to this very extensive change. 
The author thus spoke of the amendments 
effected by the new Act. ‘ Amendments 
‘(after enumerating them) which are not 
‘only most beneficial in themselves, but 
‘which may be hailed as a prelude to a 
‘change that will, alone, remove all the evils 
‘which at present exist, and without which 
‘the law cannot be adequately adminis- 
‘tered ; for, unless a complete alteration be 
‘made in the tribunal by,which the Bank- 
‘rupt Laws are administered, it will be in 
‘vain to expect that the reproaches which 
‘are cast upon the present system can be 
‘removed.’ The great change thus de- 
clared to be essential to any real mprove- 
ment in the Bankrupt Laws, the present 
Bill proposed to effect. Instead of scat- 
tered and fugitive Courts, picked up from 
time to time among the seventy practising 
barristers who are named Commissioners, 
and discharging their duties in the man- 
ner already cited, from some of their 
own body, a permanent Court is to be 
established, to consist of ten members 
in all, selected from some of the most re- 
spectable and able individuals in Westmin- 
ster Hall. Of this number, six are to be 
called and act as Commissioners: the 
other four, possessing all the powers of 
Commissioners, would also constitute a 
Court of Review, and exercise large powers 
of superintendence and revision. It would 
also be enabled to preside at the trial of 
disputed facts by a Jury, which might be 
called upon to decide them, while they 
are recent, and the witnesses at hand, thus 
avoiding that endless succession of ex- 
pensive suits which is so often engendered 
under the present system. He might be 
here allowed to appeal to the same high 
authority: he again spoke of Lord Eldon. 
That noble and learned person, when con- 
sulted by Mr. Charles Bell, the eminent 
Scotch advocate, a man equally remarkable 
for professional knowledge, and for en- 
larged and benevolent views, as to the 
best mode of conducting process of bank- 
ruptey in Scotland, had strongly recom- 
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mended that it should be placed in the 
hands of a Court consisting of four Judges. 
If such a Court had existed when the cases 
occurred to which he had endeavoured to 
call the attention of the House, what would 
have been the consequence? Why, instead 
of cases travelling from the year 1816 to 
1831, through all these various Courts and 
jurisdictions ; instead of there being appeals 
from one to another, one reversing the 
decisions of another, the case would have 
been settled without delay; great expense 
would have been saved; much fraud and 
perjury prevented ; creditors would have 
received their debts, bankrupts their sur- 
plus; the ruin of many would have been 
averted. In a word, it was reasonably 
expected, that by securing promptitude of 
decisions, both as to doubtful Jaw and con- 
troverted facts, the estates of bankrupts 
would be really made available for the 
benefit of creditors, to the great relief of 
the commercial world. The next con- 
sideration of importance was, the appoiut- 
ment of assignees. To say, that the 
assignees were generally selected from the 
body of the creditors themselves, and 
that the creditors were likely to be the 
best judges of their own interests, appear- 
ed to be a plausible and fair vindication for 
the present state of things, yet, in point of 
fact, the results were not satisfactory. The 
assignee selected by the creditors, gene- 
rally a creditor himself, commenced his 
operations with a keen appetite for a 
dividend, laudably attentive to his own 
interest, which was involved in that of his 
constituents, and desirous of doing justice 
to all. But encountered with difficulties, 
harassed by delays, involved in unex- 
pected legal contests, he finds his ardour 
cool, and loses the hope of settling the 
bankrupt’s affairs without a sacrifice of 
his own. Experience proved, that most 
assignees becaine supine and careless, and 
pointed out the remedy. A greater evil 
existed. Some enemy of the bankrupt, 
from feelings of personal animosity, or 
some friend, with a secret desire to serve 
him, procured the appointment of as- 
signees, to forward private objects. To 
prevent the estate from suffering through 
any of these causes, it was proposed that 
official persons should act as assignees, 
under the authority of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, with a compensation proportioned 
to the labour and success, and always 
amenable to the Commissioners and the 
Court. He apprehended that no better 
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security for an active pursuit of funds, 
and a speedy division of the forthcoming 
property, could be devised. On this 
subject, the late Lord Redesdale, in 
the year 1809, on proposing certain 
amendments in the Bankrupt Laws, 


particularly suggested the employment of 


official accountants, who should not be 
creditors of the estate, but who would 
act for the creditors. He thought that 
the creditors ought not to have a vote 
in the choice of them. Many of the wit- 


nesses pointed out the same description of 


persons, under various names—trustees— 
official assignees, &c.—and the Com- 
mittee, in their Report, strongly approved 
of the proposal. It was also suggested, that 


the dividends remaining in the hands of 


the assignees should be transferred to 
some officer of the Court, for the purpose 
of forming a Suitors’ Fund of the new 
Court. He did not like to mention the 
present amount of unclaimed dividends 
now in the hands of assignees, without 
some direct authority ; but he could state, 
on the best authority, that it amounted to 
many hundred thousand pounds. If these 
dividends were not paid to the creditors 
under the commission, they might at least 
be paid into the hands of the Court, 
where they would form a fund of some 
benefit to the public, instead of remaining 
idle and useless.) He had now laid 
before the House the leading and most 
important objects of the present Bill. He 
could see no objections to the remedy 
which it was proposed to apply to the 
most serious grievances existing at the 
present time. It was proposed, after long 
investigation, with the sanction, and by 
the advice, of the most intelligent and 
able individuals, the most experienced, 
and the most interested in the success of 
the measure. There were a great number 
of other provisions in this Bill, which it 
was not now necessary for him to deve- 
lope, but they were well adapted to the 
end in view, namely, facilitating the 
business of the Court, and promoting the 
interests of the suitors. But it was neces- 
sary for him to go into some details re- 
specting the mode in which the expense 
of the Court was to be defrayed. The 
amount of fees to be received on each 
bankruptey would be materially reduced, 
and the whole expense of bankruptcy 
much lessened: but the fees and the 
receipts were expected to amount to a 
sum Jarge enough to pay the Judges, 
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Commissioners, and officers, now to be 
appointed, as well as emoluments equal 
to those which the Lord Ciancellor now 
received from bankruptcy, and also a com- 
pensation to him for some Joss, which his 
office was to undergo. If the fund to be 
raised by the intended fees should fall 
short, the House would probably see no 
objection to having recourse to the Suitors’ 
Fund, consisting of the unclaimed money 
now in the hands of the Accountant-ge- 
neral, the property of suitors, who were not 
to be found, or did not apply, the accumu- 
lation of which, called the Dead Fund, had 
already been partially appropriated to ob- 
jects connected with the Court of Chancery. 
Out of these savings a Register Office had 
been erected, the Masters in Chancery 
also received considerable payments from 
them, and the larger part of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s salary was drawn out of this fund. 
The surplus now greatly exceeded 20,0001. 
a-year, and was, therefore, perfectly com- 
petent to answer all those new charges. 
It was universally known, that certain sine- 


cure offices, connected with the Court of 


Chancery, had long formed an important 
part of the Chancellor’s means of providing 


for those connected with him. One of 


these, a patent office, arising from Com- 
missions of Bankruptcy, was now held by 
Mr. Thurlow, and the reversion of it was 
vested in the son of Lord Eldon. This 
office it was proposed to abolish: but as the 
present and all future Chancellors would 
thereby lose the chance of providing 
7,0002. or 8,000. a-year for some member 
of his family,an addition to his retiring pen- 
sion would be thought not unreasonable. 
It was now 4,0001., the same sum as the 
Chief Justice received on his retirement, 
and by only 5002. exceeding that of a 
Puisne Judge. The same retiring pension 
was secured for Lord Loughborough, when 
many sinecures were in his gift, and for 
Lord Thurlow, when he had also a Teller- 
ship of the Exchequer, of the yearly value 
of 4,0001. He thought no Gentleman 
would consider 6,0002. per annum as an 
extravagant remuneration for a Lord 
Chancellor, after he should have resigned 
the Great Seal. No one would be likely 
to urge an objection to placing the Lord 
Chancellor in a state of complete independ- 
ence, and few personswould accept the office 
without resigning a professional income, 
exceeding the amount even of the larger 
retiring pension now to be proposed: 
while the public would gain by the aboli- 
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tion, both of sinecures and reversions— 
both indefinite, as attached to Courts 
of Justice. A material saving would 
accrue to suitors in Bankruptcy from the 
new arrangement and distribution of the 
fees to be paid hereafter. For example, 
the seventy Commissioners, now receiving 
among them 28,000/. yearly, would be ex- 
changed for Judges and Commissioners, 
whose combined salaries would amount to 
18,0007. The Chief Judge (and he had 
reason to hope that the office would be 
accepted by one of the most learned, ex- 
perienced, and popular Judges that this 
country had ever known) was to receive 
3,000/. salary ; each of the Puisne Judges 
2,000/.; each of the six Commissioners, 
1,500/. Heought to remark, that all the 
new judicial officers, unlike the former 
Commissioners, were to resign all other 
practice, and devote themselves entirely 
to the business of the new Court. If any 
imputation were cast on the acquisition of 
this patronage by the Lord Chancellor, he 
would contend, that the Bill, in fact, pro- 
posed on his part to surrender some of the 
best patronage that belonged to the Great 
Seal. The seventy commissivnerships 
afforded the means of conferring perpetual 
obligations, not seldom on the first fami 
lies in the kingdom. A canvass was always 
going on, not only for the office, but for 
the remotest chance of obtaining even 
the most distant prospect of succession. 
The opportunities of connexion were still 
more valuable than the income arising 
from the office—sometimes not unim- 
portant at the commencement of a pro- 
fessional career, Yet it seemed a small 
boon to ask for: the duty would not be too 
heavy for any man, and if it should be ill 
performed, the public did not detect the 
fault. But when avery limited number of 
Judges was to be selected, for the discharge 
of important duties, under the public eye, 
the range of patronage was circumscribed ; 
it was only among very few that the choice 
must be made. He then entered into 
some farther particulars relating to the 
future expenses, for the purpose of shew- 
ing, that upon 1,800 commissions (the 
average yearly number) the whole expense 
would be reduced from 56,0001. to 40,0002. 
a year; and after shortly recapitulating 
the improvements introduced by the Bill, 
he moved the Order of the Day. 

Sir Charles Wethereli moved, as an 
amendinent, that the Order of the Day be 
postponed till Tuesday next. 
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The Speaker: The hon. Gentleman will 
find some difficulty in doing that. An 
Order of the Day belongs to a particular 
day—to a day fixed, and it would be 
rather an inconsistency, therefore, to post- 
pone an Order of the Day. The hon. 
Gentleman can meet the motion by a 
direct negative, or, when the Order of the 
Day is read, he can move, that the Debate 
be adjourned; but he can hardly move 
the postponement of the Order of the 


ay. 

The Order of the Day read, and on 
the motion that the Bill be read a second 
time. 

Sir Charles Wetherell moved, that the 
Debate should be adjourned till Tuesday. 

The Attorney General hoped his hon. 
and learned friend would allow the dis- 
cussion to proceed for some time longer, 
if they were not able to get through it 
that night, he could then move the ad- 
journment. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that there 
was not a single statement in the spcech 
of his hon. and learned friend which 
would not admit of a complete answer. 
There was one observation, however, with 
which his hon. and learned friend preceded 
that statement, that was to him(Sir Charles 
Wetherell) very satisfactory. It was, 
that the Bill ought to be treated with 
respect, as proceeding from a high, deli- 
berative, and legislative body. It was 
consolatory to know, that there was still 
such a body in existence. Away, then, 
with the attempts of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and those who surrounded 
him, and of their friends the Press, to strip 
that high, deliberative, and legislative body 
of the right to deliberate and legislate at 
all. [Oh, oh!| An hon. Member exclaimed 
oh, oh! Perhaps that hon. Member par- 
ticipated in the notion of the non-existence 
of the House of Lords. Be that as it 
might, he thanked his hon and learned 
friend for having recognised the existence 
of the House of Lords, as well as for his 
recognition of their being capable of form- 
ing a deliberate and wise judgment. ‘The 
immediate subject before the House was, 
unquestionably, one of the highest import- 
ance. The property of which the new 
Court, if it were established, would have 
to dispose, would be much greater than 
that disposed of by the Court of Common 
Pleas or the Court of Exchequer. How 
necessary was it, therefore, that a Bill 
of such magnitude should undergo a 
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thorough investigation. His hon. and 
learned friend had said, that they must 
not touch it. According ‘to his hon. and 
learned friend, the body from which it 
proceeded had such a plenitude of the 
deliberative faculty, that it was entitled to 
deliberate, not only for itself, but for the 
House of Commons. His hon. and 
learned friend’s conduct accorded with 
his doctrine. The Bill had not been 
brought down to the House until Wed- 
nesday, and the printed copies had not 
been delivered until that day at twelve 
o'clock, and yet he, and those who thought 
with him on the subject, were called upon, 
at so short a notice, to argue it against 
his hon. and learned friend, who, in addi- 
tion to his knowledge of the Bill, held in 
his hand a schedule full of information 
and arguments collected from all quarters. 
The present system of administering the 
Bankruptcy Laws had~been approved of 
by successive Chancellors during the last 
century --by King, Camden, Erskine, &c. 
none of whom had detected the delays, 
the expenses, and the corruptions now 
attributed to it. It was true, that from 
time to time, various improvements had 
been suggested in the system. Even in 
his own humble opinion, the system might 
be materially improved, retaining, however, 
its principle. But he could by no means 
consent to the three-fold denunciation 
in the preamble of the Bill, which charged 
the existing system with the greatest de- 
lay, expense, and uncertainty. His hon. 
and learned friend had quoted authorities 
in favour of the Bill which, however, were 
notsoatall. Did hishon. and learned friend 
mean to say, that Lord Eldon was favour- 
able to the Bill? Ifso, as it was irregular 
to allude to the debates in the House of 
Lords, he would refer his hon. and learned 
friend to the Journals of the House of 
Lords, in which it appeared, that the 
eminent and illustrious individual in ques- 
tion had recorded his protest against the 
Bill, on the ground, that its principle was 
false, and that the threefold denunciation 
of the present system in the preamble of 
the Bill was unfounded. His hon. and 
learned friend had also quoted the opinions 
of Mr. Cullen and Mr. Montagu, in favour 
of the Bill; but they were not in favour 
of the Bill. They said, that the Bank- 
ruptcy Laws must beregulated and amend- 
ed, and so said he; but none of the au- 
thorities quoted by his hon. and learned 
friend went the length of expressing an 
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opinion of the constitution of such a tri- 
bunal as the present Bill would establish. 
He had made some inquiry in the City, 
and he found that the strongest objection 
existed to the Lord Chancellor’s having 
the monopoly of appointing all the author- 
ities under the proposed system; not only 
the four new Judges, but the official 
assignees, who were not merely to act 
with the assignees appointed by the cre- 
ditors, but to over-rule them; and who 
would, ere long, get all the assets of all 
the bankrupts in the kingdom into their 
possession. He admitted, that there were 
many injurious delays in the present sys- 
tem, he allowed all that the Attorney 
General had said about the unfortunate 
cases of Chambers and others—and he 
should be happy to agree to a statute of 
limitation upon bankruptcy proceedings ; 
but what had that to do with the establish- 
ment of an entirely new Court, at the 
expense of 28,200/. a-year to the public ? 
He would readily adopt any improvement 
in the bankruptcy jurisdiction which 
should preserve the principle of the pre- 
sent jurisdiction ; but this Bill destroyed 
that principle entirely, aud swept away 
every vestige of the existing system. The 
inconvenience of appeals had been argued 
by his hon. and learned friend; but the 
new Bill was full of causes of appeal. As 
to the machinery of the Bill, the more he 
examined it, and the more he reflected on 
its details, the more he became convinced 
that it could not work well. But refer- 
ence had been made to authority, both in 
its favour and in favour of the general 
principle of the measure. Well, he must 
be allowed to say, that if the question 
were to be ‘decided by authority, and not 
by reason, he at least should have no 
cause for discontent, seeing that the au- 
thority against the Bill quite prepon- 
derated. There was not a man in the 
country, competent to form an opinion 
upon such a question, who would not at 
once say, that the whole business of Bank- 
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ruptcy ought to be exclusively in the | 
hands of the Lord Chancellor; for it was | 


essentially matter of equity, and decisions 
could scarcely be made on it, that were 
not in substance equitable decisions. The 
preamble of the Bill, from its large pro- 
portions and mendacious character, re- 
minded him of, 

‘¢ London’s eolumn, pointing to the skies, 

Like some tall bully lifts his head and lies.” 

This description of Mr, Pope would an- 
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swer for the preamble of the Bill, and was 
fully borne out by its character, for it 
performed nothing that the preamble 
naturally led one to hope for. He re- 
gretted that the hour of the night did 
not allow of his doing justice to the sen- 
timents which he entertained respecting 
this measure, and he should, therefore, be 
under the necessity of adjourning to a 
future day many of the observations which 
he felt it necessary to make, for the pur- 
pose of fully exposing the weaknesses and 
imperfections of the present measure; but 
there were one or two points which he 
could not help noticing. Here was an 
Administration which founded its claims 
to public confidence and favour upon un- 
flinching economy, which looked after 
cheese-parings and candles’ ends—the 
save-all Ministry proposed, that public 
officers should be salaried before they 
commenced their duties. But he did not 
oppose the Bill upon that ground, nor 
upon any single or isolated, or narrow 
ground; he opposed it because it took out 
of the jurisdiction of the Court of Chan- 
cery the business of Bankruptcy. He 
should like to know whether the mer- 
chants of London did not, and would not 
prefer the immediate opinion of such a 
Judge as Lord Eldon to that of any inter- 
mediate Court. He never heard that 
merchants expressed a wish to give up the 
power of naming their own assignees, and 
to resign the whole power to the Lord 
Chancellor. He had no objection, that 
the assignee appointed to collect the 
assets should give security. He could 
not admit, that Lord Brougham, however 
versatile his talents, was the fittest person 
to select the best accountants and the best 
assignees. His objection to the Bill was, 
not that eminent Judges would not be 
appointed, but that the tribunal was un- 
called for, and that it would aggravate all 
the mischiefs now complained of. He 
opposed it, likewise, as a needless and 
mischievous expense ; especially did he 
object to the expense being defrayed 
from the Suitors Fund, Hitherto the 
practice had ever been, that the whole ex- 
pense of a bankruptcy be defrayed from 
the estate; and the average expenses to 
the estates of bankrupts did not amount 
to more than three-pence in the pound— 
of course, that was taking the whole mass. 
In a court of law or of equity, if A and B 


had matters in dispute, costs were paid by 


the parties, and never by the State; and 
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why should the nation at large be called 
upon to defray the expenses of bank- 
ruptcy? He complained of the measure, 
not only on account of the funds whence 
its expenses were to be drawn, but by 
reason of the amount of those expenses : 
the lowest estimate which had been made 
of those expenses was 40,000/. In that 
there was no provision for the brick and 
mortar to be used, for it was to be pre- 
sumed, that those gentlemen were to have 
some place in which to sit, and then the 
salaries of the retiring gentlemen were 
totally omitted. Now that he was on the 
subject of retiring salaries, he would ob- 
serve, that something had been said about 
the retiring salary of the Lord Chancellor, 
and about the necessity for raising it to 
6,000. a year. It was proposed to in- 
crease the retiring pension of the Lord 
Chancellor from 4,000/. to 6,000/. This 
did not appear very consistent with the 
principle of economy, one of the three 
pillars on which the present Administra- 
tion was founded ; nor did he understand 
what connection the subject had with the 
administration of the bankrupt laws, 
Lord Rosslyn and Lord Eldon, and other 
Chancellors, had no more than 4,0002. 
a year. He regretted the hon, member 
for Middlesex was not present, as he took 
these financial matters into his own hands. 
It somehow or other happened, that of 
late he was sometimes absent upon occa- 
sions of this kind. He would expose this 
matter very ably, as he always did. He 
would clothe it in proper terms from that 
peculiar financial vocabulary of which he 
was so great a master. He would shew 
the extravagance of this plan. And this 
was the Administration that was no longer 
to govern the country by patronage! To 
use an expression of Dr. Johnson, patron- 
age of late was rising every where round 
them like exhalations from the earth; it 
was springing up like mushrooms. He 
did not know how many places they had 
already created. Besides those to which 
the Reform Bill gave birth, here were 
Judges, Commissioners, and Assignees, all 
to be appointed by the Lord Chancellor 
of England. When Reform was so ex- 
pensive as this, was it to be supposed, that 
the people of England could not distin- 
guish between Reform and Reformers— 
between what was for public and what for 
private advantage? ‘Take the whole of 
the History of England, from the time of 
Walpole down to the present day, and he 
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would venture to assert, that there never 
was an Administration which had dared 
to arrogate one-fourth of the patronage 
which the present Ministry had attempted 
to grasp. And this was the Ministry 
which so loudly complained of places, 
and pensions, and sinecures, and over- 
paid offices! This was the Ministry 
which was to manage the affairs of the 
country upon principles of the most par- 
simonious economy. The change pro- 
posed was worse than useless. There 
could not be a better system than the 
present if it was carried properly into 
operation. This House, he contended, 
had no business to interfere with an expe- 
rimental Court of Bankruptcy against the 
opinions of Lords Eldon, Lyndhurst, Sir 
John Leach, and other equally respectable 
functionaries in the Court of Chancery. 
The Attorney General, he repeated, had 
not quoted the opinion of a noble Lord, 
a former Chancellor, correctly, for the 
words of the protest of that noble Lord, 
as entered on the Journals of the House, 
were, that he dissented from this measure 
because, instead of diminishing, it was 
calculated to increase the expense, the 
litigation, and the delay of the present 
system of Bankrupt administration ; and 
looking at it himself in that light, he must 
in order to have more time to prepare him- 
self, and in order that the House also 
might be prepared to consider the measure, 
move as an Amendment to the present 
Motion, that the Bill be read a second 
time on Tuesday next. 

Sir £. Sugden hoped the second read- 
ing might be appointed for some day when 
it could be brought forward at an early 
hour. 

The Debate adjourned to Tuesday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, October 3, 1831. 


MrinuTESs.] Petitions presented. In favour of the Reform 
Bill, by the Marquis of CLEVELAND, from Wellington, in 
Shropshire, from Seaford, and from the Inhabitants of St. 
Mary’s in the Strand. By“the Earl of Rapnor, from 
places in Wilts, Kent, Renfrewshire, Cornwall, Somerset- 
shire, and Sussex; from Exeter, and seven other places in 
Devonsire, by Lord Pottimore. By the Earl of CARLISLE, 
from Inhabitants of Carlisle, Castle Donington, Maryport, 
and Bedlington. By the Duke of NorFo.x, from the Town 
and Parish of Sheffield, signed by 19,115 of the most re- 
spectable Inhabitants there; from the Inhabitants of 
Brighton ; from Dartford; from a place in Leicestershire ; 
from the Town of Leicester; from the Inhabitants of the 
County of Devon, and other places. By Lord ABER- 
CROMBY, from Kirkcudbright, signed by 2,000 persons. By 
the Duke of Sussex, from the Borough of Southwark, 
signed by 3,270 of the 3,600 Voters resident in that Bo» 
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rough; from the Inhabitants of Denbigh; from the In- 
habitants of the Ward of Cheap, and of the Ward of 
Farringdon Within, in the City of London; from the In- 
habitants of Penzance, in Cornwall; and from places in 
Lincolnshire. By the Duke of Grarron, from Bury St. 
Edmonds, signed by 1,844 persons. By the Earl of ELDon, 
against Reform, from the Inhabitants of Bridgewater, and 
from the Inhabitants of Weymouth. By Lord CLirForp, 
from the Protestant Freemen of Rahoon, and of Catholics 
of the Wardenship of Galway, to extend the Elective Fran- 
chise of Galway to Catholics. 


Rerorm—Peritions.| The Marquis 
of Cleveland presented a Petition from the 
county of Durham, in favour of the Reform 
Bill, and praying their Lordships to pass 
it without delay. He was convinced that 
this petition spoke the general sentiments 
of the county at large. 

The Marquis of Londonderry was sure 
that the inhabitants of Durham at large 
by no means partook of the sentiments 
of the petitioners. He knew that a great 
portion of the people of property in the 
county were against the Bill. 

The Marquis of Cleveland considered 
the fact, that no counter-petition had 
been presented from Durham, decisive as 
to the groundlessness of the noble Mar- 
quis’s assertion. 

Lord Clifford presented a similar Petition 
from the county of Devon, the result of a 
county meeting, convened by the High 
Sheriff for the occasion, and unanimously 
agreed to, with the sentiments of which 
he entirely concurred. 

Lord Rolle, as one well acquainted with 
the county of Devon, would take it upon 
him to say, that a reaction had taken place 
in the sentiments of its inhabitants, against 
the Bill. He thought it the more incum- 
bent upon him to state this fact, as menaces 
had been held out, threatening him with 
peril of life and property in the event of 
his opposing the Bill. He was, however, 
determined never to forsake the Constitu- 
tion, but to do his duty, and endeavour to 
uphold it to the last. The meeting at 
which the petition was agreed to did not 
consist of more than 1,000 persons, and 
could not be considered as speaking the 
sense of the county. He should, therefore, 
best do his duty to his neighbours, as well 
as to the country at large, by opposing 
this Bill. 

Lord Clifford was also acquainted with 
the county of Devon, and could, on the 
other hand, confidently state, that no such 
reaction had taken place. 

Lord Rolle repeated, that to his know-. 
ledge a change unfavourable to the Bill 
had taken place in the sentiments of the 
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freeholders of Devonshire, and he only dis- 
charged his duty in stating it. 

The Duke of Richmond begged leave 
to ask the noble Baron, whether he had a 
petition to present from the county of 
Devon corroborative of his statement ? 
Here was a petition from the county, 
formally convened for the purpose, in fa- 
vour of the Bill, and praying their Lord- 
ships to pass it with the least possible 
delay. Surely, then, if the great change 
which the nobie Baron stated to have taken 
place in the sentiments of the people of 
Devon, with respect to the Bill, had taken 
place, at least one counter-petition from 
the county had been intrusted to the noble 
Baron. 

Lord Rolle: I have no such petition to 
present, and have not heard of any coun- 
ter-meeting, and believe that none such 
has been held. 

The Duke of Sussex presented a Petition 
in favour of the Reform Bill, from the 
Merchants, Bankers, Traders, and other 
inhabitants of the city of Bristol, signed by 
25,740 individuals. The noble Duke said, 
that this petition, in fact, had appended to 
it the signatures of almost all the respect- 
able and influential persons in the city 
of Bristol, and he understood that the 
greatest care had been taken that no indi- 
viduals under sixteen years of age should 
put their names to it, and that none but 
bona fide signatures should be affixed to it. 

The Marquis of Londonderry was sorry 
to rise on that occasion, but he, too, had 
a duty to perform. He had received a 
letter, stating that this petition was most 
improperly got up. The noble Marquis 
read a letter from an individual signing 
himself ‘* William Davis,” in which the 
writer stated, that he knew of his own 
knowledge that 1,733 signatures to this 
petition were fictitious—that several per- 
sons under age had signed it, and, in short, 
that from what had been communicated to 
him on the subject, he could assure their 
Lordships, that 5,000 or 6,000 of the 
names to this petition were forgeries. The 
noble Marquis said, that he was entirely 
ignorant as to whether this statement was 
true or false, but that, as the writer who 
had made it had done him the honour of 
writing to him on the subject, and as he 
mentioned that he was ready to verify it 
upon oath, he felt it his duty to lay such 
a statement before their Lordships. 

A Noble Lord said, that he had received 
a communication from a most respectable 
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quarter in Bristol, in reference to this pe- 
tition, which left little doubt in his mind 
that this petition had been most respectably 
signed. Indeed, such was the respectabi- 
lity of the quarter from which he had re- 
ceived this communication, that he had no 
doubt at all as to the respectability of the 
names to this petition. 

The Duke of Sussex said, that it could 
not be supposed that he should be answer- 
able for all the petitions which he might 
present, any more than the noble Marquis. 
He had mentioned the respectability of the 
signatures to this petition on the authority of 
a letter from the Chairman of the meeting 
at which it had been adopted; and he had 
been informed by the two Members for the 
city of Bristol, that they were aware, from 
their own personal knowledge, of the re- 
spectability of the petitioners. The noble 
Duke then presented a petition to the same 
effect from the town of Birmingham, 
signed by the High Bailiff, as Chairman of 
the meeting, which had been most numer- 
ously and respectably attended by the 
merchants, traders, bankers, and other in- 
habitants of that great and opulent town. 

The Duke of Cumberland wished to 
know what date was affixed to this peti- 
tion. 

The Duke of Sussex said, it was dated 
the 31st of September. 

The Duke of Cumberland remarked that 
there was no such day in the year. 

Lord Eldon, in presenting three petitions 
against the Bill, said, he had heard that a 
petition in favour of Reform was in pro- 
gress from the city of Norwich, which it 
was said was signed by nearly 14,000 
persons, This number of signatures so 
much exceeding the male population of 
the city, proved that the petition itself was 
entitled to very slight attention, and 
shewed that such petitions were got up in 
an unfair manner. 

The Earl of Albemarle stated, that the 
petition from Norwich in favour of the 
Reform Bill had been adopted at a public 
meeting duly convened, and held in the 
Common-hall in that city. 

The Lord Chancellor presented a Petition 
in favour of Reform from the inhabitants 
of Halifax, in Yorkshire, signed by 12,500 
persons. The noble and learned Lord said, 
that he had eighty similar petitions to pre- 
sent, but that he should merely state where 
each of them came from. He felt it his 
duty to present them to their Lordships, 
as the noble Earl (Eldon) felt it his duty 
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to present the petitions on the other side, 
in order that their Lordships might become 
fully acquainted with the state of the 
public mind on the great Question, the 
consideration of which was fixed for that 
evening. He could not avoid remarking, 
that the number of petitions against Re- 
form was as yet very small, exceedingly 
minute, though perhaps it might hereafter 
increase. He should proceed to present 
to their Lordships eighty petitions with 
which he had been intrusted, all containing 
a prayer the very opposite of that of the 
three petitions which had been just pre- 
sented by the noble Earl (Eldon). The 
noble Lord accordingly presented petitions 
in favour of the Reform Bill from the 
merchants, traders, and inhabitants of 
Belfast, signed by 5,500 individuals, from 
Preston, in Lancashire, signed by 3,600 
persons, from a place in Leicestershire, 
from a place in the county of Dumbarton, 
from Stockport, in Cheshire, signed by 
2,500 individuals, from Kendal, with 1,160 
signatures, from St. Leonard’s, from the 
city of Glasgow, from the town of Ilfra- 
combe, from the town of Kelso, from 
Henley-on-Thames, from the town of Sligo, 
from the freeholders and inhabitants of the 
county of Devon, from the inhabitants of 
the town of Wakefield, signed by 2,800 
persons, and from several other places in ° 
England and Scotland. After presenting 
forty such petitions, the noble Lord post- 
poned the presentation of the remainder, 
with the exception of seventeen petitions 
from several incorporated trades in Paisley 
and its vicinity, until to-morrow. 

Earl Grey said, that the first petition 
which he should present to their Lordships 
in favour of the Reform Bill, out of the 
vast batch which he had beside him on the 
floor, was from the merchants, bankers, 
and traders of the city of London, voted 
at a meeting the most numerously and 
respectably attended, and which had been 
lately held in the Egyptian Hall. It was 
signed by 4,700 persons, the signatures 
having been obtained in the course of three 
or four days. Indeed, he believed that 
there would be found signed to this petition 
some of the most respectable names in the 
city of London. The petitioners stated, 
that they were at this moment as ardently 
anxious as ever they had been for the 
passing of the Reform Bill. He had, be- 
sides this petition, a vast number of other 
petitions, as their Lordships might perceive, 
to present, the prayer of which was pre- 
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cisely to the same effect, namely, that 
their Lordships would pass the Reform 
Bill as speedily as possible. No particular 
pains had been taken to get up the nu- 
merous petitions which he had to present, 
and he, therefore, thought that he might 
fairly point to them as a pretty strong in- 
dication, that, so far from the public feel- 
ing having diminished, it had actuall 

increased in favour of the Bill which their 
Lordships would have that night to discuss. 
The noble Earl opposite (Eldon) was 
greatly mistaken if he supposed that the 
object of those numerous petitions which 
would be presented on this subject was to 
deter noble Lords from doing their duty. 
God forbid that they should be so intended, 
or have any such effect. He trusted— 
indeed he was sure—that their Lordships 
would discharge their duty conscientiously 
with regard to this important Question. 
At the same time he was of opinion, that 
the petitions of the people were entitled 
to great consideration in the discussion of 
that Question. The noble Earl also pre- 
sented a petition in favour of the Bill from 
the inhabitants of Manchester, signed by 
no less than 33,130 individuals, which 
amount of signatures had been obtained 
for it in the course of five days. The pe- 
tition in favour of Reform from Manches- 
ter, which had been presented in March 
last, he said, was signed by only 24,100 
persons, and it had been lying for signa- 
tures for the space of fourteen days. ‘That 
fact proved, he thought, that at least as 
far as Manchester was concerned, there 
had been no diminution of the public 
feeling in favour of this Bill. The noble 
Earl presented similar petitions from De- 
vonport, and from the Northern Political 
Union of Birmingham. The latter petition, 
the noble Earl stated, was signed by 
30,000 persons. He presented similar 
petitions from the great commercial city 
of Glasgow, signed by 45,000 persons, 
and from the freeholders and inhabitants 
of the county of Cornwall, signed by 
6,000 individuals, He also laid before 
their Lordships a petition from the county 
of Kent, agreed to at one of the most 
numerous meetings ever assembled in that 
important section of England. It was 
voted almost unanimously, there being 
only twelve dissentient voices out of the 
whole meeting. Although several thou- 
sands of persons were present, the proceed- 
ings were conducted with the greatest de- 
corum: there was no interruption—no 
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violent language—even those who opposed 
the Bill obtained a patient hearing. The 
meeting would have been still more nu- 
merous but that many of the farmers were 
engaged in saving the hops, an important 
operation in that county. He could con- 
fidently state, that these petitions were a 
complete indication of the warm, hearty, 
and energetic sentiment that prevailed 
throughout the country in favour of Re- 
form. The noble Earl presented, in con- 
clusion, a mass of petitions, all in favour 
of Reform, amounting to between forty 
and fifty, including petitions from the 
county of Montgomery, signed by 1,700 
persons, from the city of Durham, South 
Shields, Bread-streetWard, city of London, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Weymouth, Here- 
ford, and other parts of the United King- 
dom. 

The Earl of Radnor begged to make a 
few observations with respect to the peti- 
tion from Bread-street Ward presented by 
the noble Earl. Since the time that peti- 
tion had been voted, the desire for Reform 
had so much increased in the Ward, that 
another petition, signed by nine-tenths of 
the inhabitants of that opulent district, 
had been prepared, and would be presented 
by him to-morrow. The prayer of thie 
latter petition not only called for the pass- 
ing of the Bill, but that it might pass 
without delay, as great inconvenience had 
resulted to trade from the obstacles offered 
to its progress through the Commons. 
Some years ago there were only two Re- 
formers in the Ward, and even the remain- 
ing tenth of the inhabitants would, he 
believed, have subscribed their names to 
the petition had time permitted. 

The Earl of Falmouth rose to make 
some remarks on a petition from the inha- 
bitants of a parish in Cornwall, presented 
in the course of the evening. [The noble 
Earl was interrupted by calls for the 
‘“‘ Order of the Day.” “ It is past six 
o’clock.”| He only rose to state some 
facts made known to him by a most up- 
right and disinterested Magistrate. That 
individual, in specifying various objection- 
able signatures to the petition, had in- 
formed him, that it contained the names of 
but two freeholders out of all the parish. 

The Marquis of Lansdown hoped that 
their Lordships would come to an under- 
standing, ere the Order of the Day was read, 
that the rule adopted for that evening, a 
rule agreed to during his absence from the 
House, would not be applied to the pro- 
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ceedings of to-morrow, but that ample 
opportunity would be afforded for present- 
ing petitions. He should consider it most 
improper, should the House go into the 
merits of the momentous Question before 
them, without giving every part of his 
Majesty’s subjects full permission to be 
heard. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that he should 
feel grievously to blame if he did not do 
all in his power, not only to effect the 
chance, but to secure the absolute cer- 
tainty of petitioners being heard. His 
noble friend must have been egregiously 
deceived if he was led to suppose that any 
arrangement had been made, or so much 
as thought of, for shutting the door of 
that House against the petitions of the 
people. He was one of those who had 
made the suggestion with respect to the 
reading of petitions, which he saw had 
been misunderstood. In offering the sug- 
gestion, he had added one very material 
point, a point expressly stated, that it was 
only to take effect for that one night, to 
which the House agreed by way of experi- 
ment; then, if there occurred any extra- 
ordinary pressure of business, they might 
make other arrangements. He entirely 
concurred in the propriety of not urging 
forward so great a question without secur- 
ing the absolute certainty of hearing the 
petitions brought before the House, as it 
was right that they should exercise their 
legitimate influence on their decisions. 

The Duke of Buckingham proposed 
that the House should meet for the purpose 
of receiving petitions at two o'clock. 

The Lord Chancellor was hostile to any 
arrangement that would tend to show that 
the presentation of petitions wasa mere mat- 
ter ofcourse, for the purpose of shoving them 
into a basket. He had no objection per- 
sonally to the House meeting at two, pro- 
vided there was an attendance of Peers at 
that time. But at such an unusual hour 
there would be no more than four or five 
Peers with a number of petitions, and the 
rest would come at the ordinary time. 
They had the whole week before them, and 
he was ready and resigned to sit there dur- 
ing the whole week, but he should not be 
content to see the petitions to that House 
unduly disposed of. 

Lord Wharncliffe agreed with the noble 
and learned Lord, that petitions should be 
presented during a full sitting. 

The Marquis of Cleveland thought that 
the-convenience of his Majesty’s Ministers | 
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should also be consulted. He would pro- 
pose that petitions be received froin four 
o'clock to seven. 

The Duke of Buckingham inquired if it 
were there Lordships’ wish to meet at three 
o’clock to morrow ? 

Lord Holland was of opinion, that the 
usage and practice of that House, on 
similar occasions, was the most convenient 
for saving time. The best and most usual 
way was, for the House to meet to-morrow, 
and go on presenting petitions till none 
was left. That was the natural proceeding 
of Parliament, and it was difficult to come 
to any positive resolution on the subject. 

Lord Kenyon agreed with the noble 
Baron, and thought they had better de- 
termine the hour of meeting. He would 
propose that they should meet at three 
o’clock to-morrow, that they might occupy 
themselves in paying the attention due to 
the petitions of the subjects of the realm. 

The Lord Chancellor: The question is, 
shall this House at its rising adjourn till 
three to-morrow ? 

Earl Grey thought that four would be 
the most convenient hour. If, however, 
their Lordships were of a contrary opinion, 
he had no objection to accede to their 
wishes, On the whole, however, he 
thought that four would be the most 
eligible. 

The Earl of Abingdon held a petition 
which he should bring for presentation at 
three o’clock to-morrow. 


PARLIAMENTARY ReEForm -=— BIii 
FoR ENGLAND—SEcoND ReEapING— 
First Day.] The Order of the Day for 
the second reading of the Reform Bill 
was then read, the utmost stillness per- 
vading the House. 

Earl Grey rose and spoke as follows.” 

In the course of a long political 
life, which has now extended to near half 
a century, it has often been my lot to pro- 
pose in this House, and in the other House 
of Parliament, many questions of the most 
vital importance to the political interests 
of this country and of Europe, as well as 
to our domestic concerns. If at such 
times, under such circumstances, and with 
such interests at stake, I felt that awe and 
trepidation, which the importance of those 
occasions must naturally have inspired, 
and which were.no more than became me, 
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speaking, as I did, conscious of my own 
inferiority, in the presence of some of the 
greatest men this country has ever pro- 
duced, and sensible of the important duty 
I had then to discharge; if, I say, on such 
occasions I felt awe, yet still were those 
feelings as nothing in comparison with 
those which I now experience, when I am 
about to propose to the consideration of 
your Lordships a question involving the 
dearest interests of the nation—a question, 
for the bringing forward of which J, more 
than any other man, am responsible—a 
question which has been designated as 
subversive of the Constitution, as revo- 
lutionary, as destructive of the existing 
institutions of the State, and as tending to 
produce general confusion throughout the 
empire. The question has been so charac- 
terised ; but I have felt, solemnly and de- 
liberately felt, that such changes are ne- 
cessary. I believe the present measure to 


Second Reading— 


be a measure of justice, sound policy, 


peace, and conciliation. I believe, that 
on its acceptance or rejection depend, on 
the one hand, peace, tranquility and pros- 
perity; on the other, that state of politi- 
cal dissatisfaction and discontent, the con- 
tinuance of which threatens all those dis- 
astrous consequences, which must arise 
when ill feeling is engendered in the people 
towards the Government ofthe country. I 
have said, that I more than any other man 
am responsible for bringing forward this 
measure, and it is therefore necessary, in 
the first place, that upon this point I should 
set myself right with your Lordships. 

My opinion on this question of Parlia- 
mentary Reform is well known to such 
of your Lordships as have done me the 


honour of observing the political conduct | 


of so humble an individual as myself. I 
have uniformly supported the principle of 
Reform. 

So far back as the year 1786, soon 
after my introduction into Parliament, I 
voted with Mr. Pitt for a motion which was 
then brought forward, for shortening the 
duration of Parliaments. I voted fora 
measure of Reform introduced by Mr. 
Flood, at the commencement of the 
French Revolution, before the breaking 
out of that unhappy war, carried on at 
such a fearful expenditure of blood and 
treasure. I myself, on two different oc- 
casions, brought forward motions on this 
subject, believing then, as I believe now, 
some change in the Representation of the 
people to be absolutely necessary, in order 
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to give new vigour to the Constitution, and 
to make the House of Commons, in fact, 
that which it professes to be in theory—a 
full, free, and efficient Representation of 
the people. 

I stand, therefore, now before your 
Lordships the advocate of principles from 
which I have never swerved. But al- 
though I have reverted to these facts in 
my political career, I must also say, that 
itis not enough for a public man, pre- 
tending any claim to the characterof a 
statesman, to show that he is sincere and 
consistent in his actions; it is not enough 
for him to show, that what he has pro- 
posed is in conformity with opinions long es- 
tablished in his mind; he is bound toenter- 
tain the conviction forced upon him through 
all the chances and changes of a long po- 
litical career, that, in proposing a measure 
affecting the mighty interests of the State, 
the course he takes is called for by justice 
and necessity.—He has a further duty to 
perform—he has to prove that he has 
not forced into notice even right opinions 
rashly, precipitately, or at a dangerous 
season; but that he has done so from the 
sincere conviction, that the measures which 
he proposes are essential to the well-being 
of the country, that they could no longer 
be delayed with safety, and that, when 
passed into a law, they would bind toge- 
ther and unite in affection to the Govern- 
ment, a loyal and confiding people. 

To show what my course of conduct has 
been, a short detail only will be necessary. 
Your Lordships cannot have forgotten the 
agitation that prevailed throughout this 
country in the commencement of last ses- 
sion, the general discontent that pervaded 
every part of the empire—society almost dis- 
organized—the distress that reigned in the 
manufacturing districts—the influence of 
the numerous associations that grew out 
of that distress—the sufferings of the agri- 
cultural population, the nightly alarms, 
and burnings, and popular disturbances, 
approaching almost to the gates of the 
metropolis—the general feeling of doubt 
and apprehension observable in every 
countenance. Your Lordships cannot 
have forgotten the occurrences of that un- 
precedented period. It was sufficiently 
exemplified by the conduct of his Ma- 


jesty’s Ministers, who counselled their So- 


vereign, not to expose himself to the 

chance of danger—a danger which I 

most sincerely believe was groundless and 

unreal, by paying that visit to the Citi- 
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zens of London which it has been usual 
for the Monarchs of this country, shortly 
after their accession, to pay to that great, 
loyal and opulent body. These things 
must be fresh in the minds of your Lord- 
ships, and your Lordships must also re- 
collect in how great a degree there pre- 
vailed at that same period a general and 
growing desire for the adoption of some 
measure of Parliamentary Reform, which 
tended still more to agitate the feelings of 
the country, and to increase the com- 
plaints of the abuses which affected the 
more popular branch of the Legislature. 
That desire was only the revival ofa 
question which had at times slumbered, 
but had never been extinct during a pe- 
riod of more than eighty years. If the 
anxiety to urge forward the question of 
Reform had, as some asserted, ever slept, 
it was only in appearance and _ partially ; 
it had never slept really or completely. 
On the arrival of a season of difficulty, 
the question was stirred anew—a circum- 
stance which of itself demonstrated the 
expediency of having it speedily settled. 
That measure then had begun to be felt 
as so necessary, that when I arrived in 
town, I found many persons who certainly 
never dissented from Reform, but who 
were never its zealous advocates, con- 
vinced that the period had at last arrived 
when the question should be entered into 
with the sincere desire of bringing it to a 
final and satisfactory adjustment. This 
was my conviction also, Your Lordships 
may remember, that, on the very first day 
of the last Session, I took an opportunity 
of discussing the state of the country ; and 
in answer to a noble Earl, whom I do not 
now see in his place, and who urged the ne- 
cessity of adopting strong coercive mea- 
sures to meet the growing danger, I then 
stated, using the familiar illustration of 
putting one’s house in order to meet the 
coming storm, that the best security that 
could be devised, the cheapest defence 
that could be adopted by Government, 
the most certain shield, the unyielding ar- 
mour of proof against any perils, foreign or 
domestic, was a Reform in the Represent- 
ation of the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment, with which the people were no 
longer satisfied, and without which there 
could be no reasonable hopes of restoring 
their confidence in the Government. 
Whether your Lordships have or have 
not forgotten the words that fell from me 
on that occasion, I am sure your Lordships 
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cannot have forgotten the answer which 
they received, any more than you can 
have forgotten the consternation produced 
by that answer, when the noble Duke, 
then at the head of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, avowed himself an enemy in prin- 
ciple to all Reform whatever, and professed 
to consider the present construction of the 
House of Comrnons so perfect as to exceed 
the reach of modern wisdom to rival it— 
that it deserved to be held as unalterable, 
and that any change, however slight, must 
be productive of danger to the constitu- 
tion. The effect of this declaration must 
still be fresh in the memories of your 
Lordships. It has been described by Mr. 
Drummond, in addressing the electors of 
Surrey, and Mr. Drummond is not un- 
friendly to the noble Duke and his col- 
leagues, nor favourable to the plans of his 
successors; yet he said that it showed 
great ignorance of public feeling at the 
time, and that it had driven the people to 
despair. A noble Baron opposite has 
expressed himself in similar terms, and has 
stated that the dissolution of the noble 
Duke’s government was owing to what he 
has been pleased to call, that imprudent 
declaration, It is under these circum- 
stances that I stand forward to-night to 
propose to your Lordships the measure of 
Reform. Thus far then, my Lords, I 
must stand acquitted, that in proposing 
this measure I am doing nothing which is 
not consistent with the principles that I 
have always maintained, that I propose it 
in continuance of the strong conviction, 
which I expressed at a moment when I 
could not have had the most remote idea 
of filling the situation which I now so un- 
worthily hold, that this measure could not 
be delayed much longer with safety to the 
country. What has followed is well known 
to your Lordships. I received the com- 
mands of a gracious Sovereign to form an 
administration. On what principles was 
I to form it? On that of my predecessors 
—hoping to carry on the same system, 
but with greater success? My Lords, I 
could have no such presumptuous hope or 
expectation. If that had been possible 
there would have been no reason or motive 
for their removal, 

The question then simply came to this 
—whether we should attempt to maintain 
the system of our predecessors, which was 
the cause of their removal, or follow one 
more congenial to the general feelings of 
the community ? 
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Under these circumstances I did cer- 
tainly state to my Sovereign, as a condition 
of my accepting office, that I must be 


allowed to bring forward a measure of 


Reform as a measure of the Government. 
That condition was graciously assented to 
by an indulgent master, not much objected 
to in this House, sanctioned by the ap- 
proval of the other House of Parliament, 
and received with unmixed satisfaction by 
the great body of the people. I lost no 
time, therefore, in conjunction with my 
colleagues, in preparing the Bill, which, 
in its more mature state, is to form the 
subject of this night’s deliberations. 

So far, then, I trust your Lordships -will 
think that my conduct stands clear, and 
that I am not justly chargeable with hav- 
ing brought forward a measure that is at 
once unnecessary, and introduced at an 
inconvenient time, but that I had grounds 
for thinking—and that I have been justi- 
fied in acting upon those grounds—that it 
was not only a measure which the public 
generally required, but that it was, in fact, 
one which could no longer be delayed with 
safety. Under these circumstances, there- 
fore, if I have stated them correctly, I 
hope that it will not with reason be im- 
puted to me as a crime, that I embrace 
the earliest opportunity of carrying into 
effect those principles of which I have 
always been the strenuous though the 
feeble advocate, and of acquitting myself 
of that pledge which my colleagues and 
myself gave upon our accession to office, 
by introducing a measure of Parliamentary 
Reform, which, as I have before said, will, 
Iam convinced, if it should receive the 
sanction of this House, be found to be a 
measure of peace, of safety, and of conci- 
liation. But then there is this further 
question, to which I am aware it will be 
expected I should give an answer. Granted 
that the public feeling runs strongly in 
favour of Reform in Parliament—granted 
that the admission of the principle of Par- 
liamentary Reform was general, so general, 
indeed, that, with the exception of the 
noble Duke opposite, there was not one 
then to be found, even among the noble 
Duke’s colleagues, as I believe to be the 
fact, who was prepared at the time to 
deny, that the period was at length arrived 
at which the long-agitated question of 
Parliamentary Reform must be looked at 
with a view to its adjustment—granting 
all this, still why was it necessary to intro- 
duce a measure of this extent, which, in 
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the language of the persons who put this 
question, is revolutionary in spirit, and 
subversive of the best principles of the 
constitution? My Lords, I hope to answer 
this question, also, satisfactorily, and to 
prove to your Lordships, that, however 
easy it be to declaim about dangers and 
revolutions, there is nothing in this measure 
which is not founded upon the acknow- 
ledged principles of the British constitution 
—nothing that is not perfectly consistent 
with the ancient practices of that constitu- 
tion—and nothing which may not be 
adopted with perfect safety to the rights 
and privileges of all orders of the state, 
and particularly of that order to which 
your Lordships belong; although it has 
been asserted, with as much confidence as 
ignorance, that the rights and privileges 
of your Lordships are particularly en- 
dangered by the enactments of this mea- 
sure. Admitting, then, that something 
must be done, the question is, what that 
something ought to be? For, as I before 
observed, and as I repeat now, there was, 
with the exception of the noble Duke, 
scarcely another individual to be found, 
from the most diminutive nibbler at a bit- 
by-bit reform down to the men who advo- 
cated the strongest and the most vigorous 
measures of Reform—who was not forward 
to admit that some adjustment of the 
question was absolutely necessary. Under 
these circumstances, then, the Govern- 
ment had but one question to determine. 
We had to decide whether, by doing as 
little as possible, such as bringing in 
something under the name of Reform, 
which really meant nothing, we should 
affect to redeem the pledge we had given, 
or whether we should adopt—I had almost 
said the plan of the noble Baron opposite, 
—I wish 1 knew what that plan was— 
whether, then, I say, we should adopt the 
principle of the noble Baron, of doing 
something vigorous and effectual. If so, 
I would observe, that I think we have done 
so; for our principle is, by doing all that 
can be justly required, and by honestly 
redeeming our pledge in the same spirit 
in which that pledge had been made by 
us, and understood by the people, to give 
to the nation contentment, and to all future 
governments the support of the respecta- 
bility, the wealth, and the intelligence of 
the country; which is the surest ground 
of stability, and nothing short of which 
can enable a government to make a stand, 
upon the principles of the constitution, 
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against all wild and unreasonable attempts 
at innovation. These, then, are the two 
modes of which we had choice. As to the 
first mode—as to the introduction of a 
half measure of Reform, as a step to 
future improvement at a more distant 
period—a_bit-by-bit amelioration— we 
might, indeed, by proceeding upon that 
mode, have kept ‘‘ the word of promise to 
the ear, but mocked it to the sense.” 
There was, however, besides the disingenu- 
ousness of it, this fundamental objection 
, to such a proceeding, namely, that it would 
have satisfied no one, and would, there- 
fore, have left the question in as unsettled 
a condition as before. The opponents of 
all Reform, finding that the principle of 
Reform was admitted, that their strong 
ground of opposing all innovation and all 
change was taken from under their feet, 
would have been discontented, whilst the 
people would have been disappointed in 
the great object which they had in view, 
in the earnest hope by which they were 
actuated of recovering those rights and 
privileges which I am prepared to contend 
have been taken away from them by grow- 
ing usurpations. No measure, therefore, 
which the ingenuity of a bit-by-bit Re- 
former could devise, would have been 
received with satisfaction by the nation ; 
but, on the contrary, would not even have 
allayed for a moment the just discontent 
of a vast majority of the people of this 
country, when they contemplate that in- 
complete and unfair system of representa- 
tion, which is all that the encroachments 
of wealth and power have left to them. 
Such a mode of proceeding, therefore, 
was liable to this fundamental objection, 
that nothing satisfactory would be effected 
by it, and that the general discontent 
which now prevailed would be left, after 
such a measure, as deeply rooted as it was 
before. I felt, therefore, that the most 
prudent and the safest measure of Reform 
would be a bold one, because, when I 
looked at the condition of the country— 
when I considered how just the claims of 
the people were—and when, above all, I 
reflected upon the absolute necessity of 
satisfying the respectable and reasonable 
part of the community, in order that there- 
by the Government and Legislature might 
be furnished with a ground on which a 
firm and safe stand might be made in 
defence of the principles of the constitu- 
tion, if ever they should be really assailed 
—from all these considerations, I say, I 
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was satisfied that nothing but a bold and 
decisive measure would give such general 
satisfaction and content as would set the 
question at rest. 

This, then, is the course, and such the 
measure, upon which the Government has 
determined ; and looking at the question 
in this view, and observing in what 
manner the discontent of the people has 
been directed against the present system 
of returning Members to Parliament, it is 
impossible for us not to see that those 
boroughs which are known by the name of 
nomination boroughs can no longer be 
suffered to exist. 

Against them the public dissatisfaction 
has, and I think with great reason, been 
principally directed; and [ am satisfied, 
therefore, that any thing which left this 
grievance unabated, would not only not 
be satisfactory, but that it would be much 
better to do nothing at all, than to allow 
such a flagrant abuse to remain uncor- 
rected. And was it unnatural, 1 would 
ask your Lordships, that the people should 
contemplate this class of boroughs with 
such feelings? Your Lordships must, I 
am sure, answer this question in the 
negative, when you consider that under 
the form and name, but without anything 
of the reality, of an election, persons are 
returned to the House of Commons under 
the false and insulting title of Represent- 
atives of the people, while they are, in 
fact, the mere nominees of peers, or of 
wealthy persons, who pretend that they 
have now converted a public trust into 
their own private property, and that they 
have a right to use it for their own indivi- 
dual benefit, and without any reference to 
the interests of the people. Such is the 
feeling of the people, and how to get rid 
of that feeling without removing the cause 
of it, is a matter which I certainly do not 
understand. It has, I know, been said, 
that to remove this evil was not necessary ; 
but how could anything short of this be 
satisfactory, when the people saw the 
scenes which disgraced every general elec- 
tion—when they witnessed the most gross 
and scandalous corruption practised with- 
out disguise—when the sale of seats in 
the House of Commons is a matter of 
equal notoriety with the open return of 
nominees of noble and wealthy persons to 
that House—when the people saw these 
things passing before their eyes as often 
as a general election took place—and 
when, turning from such sights, they re- 
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called the lessons of their youth, and con- 
sulted the writings of the expounders of 
the laws and the Constitution, where they 
would find such practices stated to be at 
once illegal and inconsistent with the 
people’s rights, and where they would 
discover that the privileges which they 
saw a few individuals converting into the 
means of personal profit, were privileges 
which had been conferred only for the 
benefit of the nation? Well, then, it was 
with these views that the Government had 
considered that the boroughs which were 
called nomination boroughs ought to be 
abolished. In looking at these boroughs, 
they had found that some of them were 
incapable of correction, for it was impos- 
sible to extend their constituency. Some 
of them consisted only of the sites of 
ancient boroughs; in others, the consti- 
tuency was insignificantly small, and they 
were, from their local situation, incapable 
of receiving any addition to it; these 
circumstances rendered a correction of 
their Representation impracticable; so 
that, upon the whole, it had been con- 
sidered that this gangrene of our Repre- 
sentative system bade defiance to all 
remedies but that of excision. It was 
therefore determined to abolish all those 
boroughs which stood in schedule A of 
the Bill; and in selecting these, they had 
been chosen with reference to the number 
of their inhabitants, as those numbers 
stood in the population census of 1821. 
The Government had adopted this mode, 
not because they thought there was any 
particular virtue in the number fixed 
upon, nor because they considered the 
mode itself as the best that could by 
possibility be devised, and as altogether 
free from objection, but simply because it 
gave them a ready means of drawing what 
might be a fair and impartial line, and of 
discovering in what boroughs it was pos- 
sible, and in what boroughs it was impos- 
sible, to infuse such a constituency as 
would render the enjoyment of the fran- 
chise by them consistent with the real 
principles of Representation under the 
Constitution. Those boroughs into which 
no such constituency could be infused, it 
was proposed by the Bill to abolish alto- 
gether. There was, however, another class 
of these boroughs, to which, having a 
higher population, and there being more- 
over an easy mode of increasing their con- 
stituency, it had been thought right to 
continue the elective franchise, This class 
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of boroughs, being placed by the Bill 
under certain regulations which would 
raise their constituency, would be de- 
prived of one Member. The principle, 
therefore, upon which the Representation 
of this class of boroughs had been altered, 
was that of extending the constituency 
while their Representation was diminished. 
I know that this arrangement has been 
objected to as an anomaly, and that it has 
been said, that we ought in consistency 
to take away the franchise from those bo- 
roughs altogether, as well as from the 
boroughs in schedule A. Certainly this 
would be an objection were we forming a 
new system. 

All I think it necessary to say in answer 
to this objection is, that it has been rather 
inconsistently urged by those who oppose 
this measure on the ground that it is too 
extensive, and that the reason of the 
anomaly is to be found in an anxiety to 
conciliate, as far as possible, the feelings 
of those who deprecate extensive changes. 
Besides, whatever inconsistencies and 
anomalies of this nature are to be found 
in the Bill, I know of no other mode 
of remedying them than the revision of the 
whole constituent body of the kingdom, 
and a division of the country into depart- 
ments—a mode which is liable to the 
greatest possible objections, to objections 
of such a nature that I will not trouble 
myself or your Lordships by attempting 
to enumerate them. These, then, are the 
grounds upon which it has been proposed 
entirely to deprive of the elective franchise 
all the boroughs in schedule A, and to 
limit the exercise of the franchise in sche- 
dule B to the return of one Member for 
each. By this arrangement there will be 
taken from the number of Representatives, 
by schedule A, 111 Members, and by 
schedule B forty-one, which, added to 
two Members taken from Weymouth and 
Melcombe Regis, make altogether a di- 
minution of 154 in the present numbers 
of the House of Commons. ‘This being 
resolved upon, the next ‘question that 
arises is, how the places of these Members 
are to be supplied. It is proposed—and 
the principle of the proposition has been 
sanctioned by the House of Commons, and 
now forms part of the provisions of the 
Bill on your Lordships’ Table—that sixty- 
five Members shall be added to the Re- 
presentation of the counties—that twelve 
large towns shall return two Members 
each, and that twenty-eight smaller towns 
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shal] return one Member each. This will 
leave, with the addition of one Member 
for Wales, a diminution of thirty-six 
Members for England and Wales. The 
intention of these arrangements is, to infuse 
new health and vigour into the Constitu- 
tion, to lop off decayed branches, and to 
engraft on the parent stock new and 
healthful shoots, which shall bring forth 
good fruits; thus acting upon the principle 
of the husbandman— 
“ Tnutilesque falce ramos amputans, 
Feliciores inserit.” 

Such is the object which my colleagues 
and myself have in view; and this is the 
plan which I hope to show to your Lord- 
ships is not only unattended with dangers, 
but is calculated to give new securities and 
additional strength to our institutions, if 
your Lordships will agree to a measure 
which I am sanguine in hoping will receive 
your Lordships’ consent. In the future 
Representation of the counties, under this 
Bill, all the present rights of voters are 
preserved, and freeholders remain in the 
same situation, with regard to the exercise 
of their franchise, as under the existing 
law. Every one who has now a freehold 
in possession will retain the right of voting. 
There is, however, a provision in the Bill 
with regard to future voters; and this pro- 
vision is, that no one who has the grant of 
a freehold for life of less value than 102. 
a-year shall be allowed to vote at elections 
for counties. This, it is expected, wil, 
in a great measure, put a stop to that 
manufacture of votes, of the pernicious 
consequences of which your Lordships 
must be sufficiently sensible. The Bill 
also admits to the enjoyment of the elective 
franchise in counties all copyholders and 
customary tenants of estates of the value 
of 10/. a-year; all leaseholders for terms 
of sixty years of tenements of the value of 
10/. a-year; and for terms of twenty years 
of tenements of the value of 50J. a-year ; 
and all persons who occupy lands or tene- 
ments liable to a clear yearly rent of not 
less than 5UJ., provided they have been 
in possession for twelve months preceding. 
This last regulation is one which I should 
certainly not have myself proposed. It 
has been projected and carried by persons 
not connected with the Government, and 
the Government are not answerable for it. 
I hope that it will be found to act well, but 
then it is liable to this objecticn —namely, 
that if the same influence be exercised 
over tenants in counties that has been 
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exercised in other places, which it is not 
necessary for me now to name, it will be 
likely to generate a very strong feeling in 
favour of a regulation to which I am 
myself opposed, and in favour of which, 
as I believe, there is not a word in the 
petitions recently presented to this House, 
1 mean the adoption of the Vote by Ballot. 
In this manner the Representation of 
counties has been settled by the Bill; and 
when we are told that the Bill will lessen 
the importance and diminish the weight of 
the landed aristocracy, I beg to ask the 
persons who hold this language, whether 
the addition of sixty-five Members to the 
county Representation, subject to the re- 
gulations which I have stated, can by pos- 
sibility have the effect of diminishing the 
importance, or lessening the weight, of the 
landed aristocracy ; or whether it may not 
be said, with much more plausibility, that 
the regulations with regard to county Re- 
presentation under the Bill have rather a 
contrary tendency, and moreover to an 
objectionable extent in the eyes of many. 
There are many other regulations, besides 
those which 1 have touched upon, with 
regard to elections in counties; but as 
these constitute the details of the Bill, 
and will therefore be much more conve- 
niently considered in Committee, I will 
not trouble your Lordships with them now. 
The object of them all, however, is, to 
shorten the duration, and to diminish the 
expense of elections, and consequently, to 
render them more independent and more 
congenial to that free and full Represent- 
ation, which, I shall contend to the latest 
hour of my life, is at once the unquestion- 
able right of the people, and which, so far 
from being contrary to the principles of 
the Constitution, forms, in fact, one of the 
most prominent and most valuable prin- 
ciples of that Constitution. To the division 
of counties I know that many strong objec- 
tions exist; but it ought to be recollected 
how necessary it is to diminish the expense 
and labour of the canvass of large counties; 
and also, what increased facilities and en- 
couragement to contest the proposed addi- 
tion to the county Representation, without 
this regulation, would give. Neither, I 
confess, can I see the force of the opposite 
objections which have been urged against 
this part of the measure, as I am confident 
that it will give no more power in particular 
districts than is at present attained by that 
combination among numbers of landed 
proprietors, which is constantly witnessed 
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at every county contest under the present 
system. At all events, however, if these 
objections are good, they certainly come 
with a very bad grace from those who 
proclaim themselves anxious to uphold 
the weight and influence of the landed 
aristocracy. There are other regulations, 
into the detail of which it is not necessary 
for me now to go—such as that no occu- 
pier of property in a town, which gives 
him a right of voting in that town, shall 
have a vote in right of the same property 
for a county, and that thus no person 
shall have two votes for the same property ; 
at the same time, that a freeholder in 
a town may retain his right of voting for 
the county in right of such freehold, if he 
does not himself acquire a right of voting 
for the town in respect of it. Intermediate 
tenants will no longer be allowed to vote; 
and other provisions of the Bill remove, 
for the future, all those difficulties which 
arise from the present system of land-tax 
assessment. 

I now proceed to the right of voting in 
towns; but before I do so, I must again 
express my conviction, that the regulations 
with regard to county elections tend, oneand 
all, to diminish the expense, and to increase 
the freedom of election. As to the right of 
voting in towns, the Bill provides, that the 
rights of all existing electors shall remain 
untouched, except only so far as they are 
interfered with by a provision which makes 
it necessary, that every elector for a town 
shall reside within seven miles from the 
place in which he exercises his franchise. 
By this provision, I hope it will be found 
that very beneficial results will be pro- 
duced. It will obviously get rid of the 
enormous expense -which candidates at 
present incur in the carriage of what are 
called out-voters; and then the great 
benefit of the provision is this—that it will 
obviate the inconvenience of throwing the 
election, as frequently happens now, en- 
tirely into the hands of the non-resident 
voters, who certainly ought not to be 
allowed to impose upon the electors re- 
sident in the town a Representative who is 
not acceptable to them. Thus then, with 
this exception only, the rights of the 
present electors in towns are preserved. 
But the constituency in towns is enlarged 
by the Bill, which gives the right of voting 
to all occupiers of houses which are as- 
sessed to the house duty, or poor-rates, at 
10/., or rented at 101., or are of the annual 
value of 10/. a-year, The Bill, however, 
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provides that the owners or tenants of such 
houses shall have occupied them for twelve 
calendar months preceding, and that they 
shall have paid up the rates and taxes 
which have become due up to a certain 
period previous to the day of registration 
fixed by the Bill, in respect of the house, 
or tenement, for which they claim to vote 3 
while, if a man claim to vote simply in 
respect of his being liable to a yearly rent 
of 10/., it is provided, that in such case 
the payment of the rent due, up to a 
certain period previous to registration, must 
be proved, as well as the payment of the 
rates and taxes. Such, then, are the general 
outlines of the measure which the Govern- 
ment have proposed for the future regula- 
tion of the Representation of the people of 
England—a measure which, although it has 
received the sanction of a vast majority of 
the people, and has been sanctioned by 
the voices of their Representatives in Par- 
liament, has nevertheless been exposed, 
on the part of some, to those very serious 
objections, the nature of which I stated to 
your Lordships at the commencement of 
the observations which it has become my 
duty this evening to offer to the House. 
It is necessary that I should attempt now 
to meet these objections. I have con- 
tended, and I must still contend, that the 
right of nomination, if I may miscall that 
usurpation a right, is not only no part of 
the Constitution, but is absolutely incon- 
sistent with the most notorious and most 
universally acknowledged principles of the 
Constitution. Among the discoveries of 
modern times, however, the most remark- 
able undoubtedly is this—namely, that 
the practice of this flagrant and unconsti- 
tutional abuse is the only security on 
which we can confidently rely for the 
preservation of all those venerable and ex- . 
cellent institutions under which this coun- 
try has risen to prosperity and power. 
It has been contended, with all the 
vehemence and earnestness of sincerity 
and truth, that albeit the theory of the 
Constitution is one way, yet that the prac- 
tice of the Constitution is another and a 
different way. The theory of the Constitu- 
tion is admitted to be a full, a fair, and a 
free Representation of the people; but 
then it is argued, that the practice of the 
Constitution is, that the Representation 
shall be neither full, nor fair, nor free, and 
that, by the continuance of this practice, 
and by the continuance of this practice 
alone, it is that the country can be securely 
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shielded from dangers of the most ap- 
palling character. Yes, men of learning 
and character have actually been found 
elsewhere, who have gravely told their 
auditory, that unless Members of the 
House of Commons are allowed to be, not 
the Representatives of the people, but the 
nominees of Peers, of loan contractors, 
and of speculating attornies, all seeurity 
for the happiness, the prosperity, and the 
liberty we enjoy, will fall from under us. 
I really should have supposed, that at 
this hour—in the nineteenth century— 
when the schoolmaster is abroad, and when 
the growing intelligence of all classes of 
the community is daily and hourly receiv- 
ing new lights—I should have supposed, 
I say, that, at such a time, it would only 
have been necessary to have such a pro- 
position mentioned in order to have it met 
with universal derision and contempt. I 
will not do the intelligent part of the com- 
munity of this country the injustice to 
suppose, that they can seriously entertain 
such a monstrous proposition for a mo- 
ment; but then it has been urged, with 
so much petulance and pertinacity by the 
persons with whom the discovery of it has 
originated, that it becomes necessary to 
examine it more closely, and particularly 
to see how far this corrupt system is cal- 
culated to preserve, as it is said it does 
preserve, in an eminent degree, this, the 
aristocratic branch of the Legislature. It 
is singular, that in all the writers upon 
our Constitution—that in all the Acts of 
Parliament, from the earliest time to the 
present moment—that in all the works of 
the able and intelligent expounders of, 
and commentators upon, those acts—that 
in all the records of Parliaments, as well 
recent as remote—and, above all, that in 
the votes and proceedings and resolutions 
of the House of Commons, there is not to 
be found the slightest trace of a mention 
of the beneficial effects of this system of 
Representation, which is said to be the 
constant, the ancient, the necessary, and 
the indisputable practice of the Constitu- 
tion. But it is still more strange, that all 
our laws, that all the proceedings of Par- 
liament, and that all the resolutions of the 
House of Commons have been directed— 
and most properly directed, in the opinion 
of every constitutional writer—to guard, 
by all possible means, against this prac- 
tice, which, in tines past, has been consi- 
dered as pernicious as it is unquestionably 
corrupt, but which has now, by a rare and 
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unexpected discovery, been found to be 
the great bulwark of all those liberties 
and all those institutions which English- 
men hold most dear. Might we not natu- 
rally have expected, that if such men as 
Mr. Locke and Mr, Justice Blackstone, 
by some strange perversion of intellect, 
and by some extraordinary blindness with 
which they had no where else been visited 
in the course of their researches into the 
history of the Constitution of their coun- 
try, should have failed to perceive and to 
appreciate the vast advantages of this an- 
cient and laudable practice—is it not, I 
say, naturally to have been expected, that 
if Mr. Locke and Mr. Justice Blackstone 
committed this signal oversight, they would 
at least have abstained from denominating 
that practice a flagrant and disgraceful 
and pernicious abuse of our Constitution ? 
Is it not strange too, that such men as 
Lord Chatham, Mr, Pitt, Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Grattan, Mr. Flood, and Sir George Sa- 
ville, while they were endeavouring, with 
all their abilities and all their eloquence, 
to eradicate this practice, as though it had 
been a festering and destructive gangrene, 
which endangered the very existence of 
our Constitution, never discovered that 
they were directing their best powers to 
the destruction of all that ought to have 
been held most sacred, and of all that was 
most essential to the security of our best 
institutions, and, above all, to the preserv- 
ation of that Throne, which it was the 
duty, as he was convinced it would be the 
pride, of every good subject to uphold ? 
Have your Lordships forgotten too, that 
at the commencement of every new Session 
of Parliament, the House of Commons 
vote, as one of their Standing Orders, that 
it is unconstitutional and illegal, and 
moreover a high breach of the privileges 
of the Commons House of Parliament, for 
any Peer to interfere in the election of 
Members to serve in that House? Will 
your Lordships, in the face of such a reso- 
lution, declare that it is right for Peers to 
buy and sell seats in the House of Com- 
mons—that it is right for Peers not only 
to interfere in elections, but actually to 
return, by their own mere nomination, 
Members to serve in Parliament? and 
that they should persevere in doing this, 
notwithstanding that recorded resolution 
of the other branch of the Legislature? 
No one again, I apprehend, will be found 
to dispute this principle of the Constitu- 
tion~namely, that the people ought not to 
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be called upon to pay any other taxes than 
such as areimposed by the votes of their own 
Representativesin the House of Commons ; 
and your Lordships are well aware, that 
so jealous is the House of Commons in the 
maintenance of this principle, that they 
will not suffer your Lordships to interfere 
with any money-bill—no, not even for the 
purpose of correcting the most trifling 
mistake, the most palpable oversight. 
Are your Lordships then prepared to say, 
that this principle of the Constitution is 
not violated when Peers are allowed to 
nominate and send into the House of 
Commons persons who, being there, are 
competent to propose, to amend, and to 
alter votes of supply, while Peers them- 
selves are not allowed by the theory, and 
are positively restricted by the practice of 
the Constitution from meddling in the 
least degree with such measures ? 

That it was impossible to refute this 
reasoning so far as the theory of the Con- 
stitution was concerned, no one would be 
bold or senseless enough to deny. But 
then the opponents of the measure fix upon 
the practice of the Constitution, and ask, 
with an air of triumph,where is to be found, 
in the practice of the Constitution such 
a principle of Representation, as the 
supporters of the measure contended to be 
not only in conformity with the Constitu- 
tion, but is moreover the only certain 
means of providing for the general security 
ofthe empire. I can only refer these in- 
quirists to the practice of our ancestors, 
which will be found to be directed against 
that very system which now prevails, and 
to be in all respects calculated to guard 
against and secure us from those abuses 
which, from the abandonment of that old 
and wholesome practice, have grown to 
such a height, that the abatement of them 
is now so universally demanded, that your 
Lordships may be assured it cannot longer 
with safety be denied. In times past, did 
not the Crown issue summonses to towns, 
calling upon them to return Members to 
Parliament ; and were not such summonses 
originally directed to such towns as were 
competent, by the number of their in- 
habitants and the extent of their resources, 
to obey such summonses ? Is it not no- 
torious, tob, that such writs were with- 
drawn, as the places to which they had 
been formerly directed fell into decay, and 
sometimes upon the reduced inhabitants of 
such boroughs making application to be 
released from the burthen—for burthen it 
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then was, of sending Representatives to 
Parliament? Is it not equally notorious, 
that the principle of the Constitution and 
the practice of the Constitution, too, in 
early times, were to transfer the elective 
franchise from decayed to flourishing 
places, and to call upon the latter to re- 
turn Members to Parliament, when the 
former had become too insignificant to be 
intrusted with, or too poor to be able to 
execute, the duties of electors? I do not 
mean to say, that this prerogative of the 
Crown has always been properly exercised, 
or that it has not been abused and influ- 
enced by the preponderance of interests of 
great men, who contrived to get new writs 
issued to, and to have cld writs retained 
by, certain boroughs, after they had sunk 
below the point at which it had, by the 
acknowledged principles of the Constitu- 
tion, been deemed right to give them Re- 
presentatives. Still, however, these facts 
are clear—namely, that the principle of 
the institution was, that elections were to 
be free, and that Representation was ori- 
ginally given to and taken from boroughs 
by the Crown, as those boroughs flourish- 
ed or decayed. ‘That Representation was 
so taken from boroughs, is a fact which is 
too well known even to require mention, 
had it not been said that the measure now 
before your Lordships ought, in conse- 
quence of the disfranchising part of it, to 
be denominated ameasure of spoliation and 
robbery [hear, hear]. I hear some noble 
Lord assenting to that position, and I trust 
that the noble Lord will be good enough 
to favour the House with some reasons in 
support of it. In the meantime I will, 
with the permission of your Lordships, 
waste a few words in demonstrating what 
no one ought to be cailed upon to demon- 
strate, because it is as clear as any truth 
can possibly be—that there cannot pos- 
sibly be the slightest foundation for the 
charge of spoliation and robbery,any more 
than there can be the least ground to deny 
that, if to take away Representation from 
the decayed borough be spoliation and 
robbery, that spoliation and that robbery 
is in strict conformity with the ancient 
practice of the Constitution. In the first 
place, then, I deny that the power of re- 
turning Members to Parliament is to be 
considered in the nature of property. It 
is not property, but a trust; and there 
can be no greater mistake than to con- 
found the obligation of a trust with the 
tights of property, Property may be 
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enjoyed—may be used—yes, and even 
abused, if not to the injury of others,with- 
out the interference of any one; but to 
trusts are attached ends to be attained 
and conditions to be fulfilled ; and if those 
ends are defeated, or if those conditions 
are violated, the trust may be resumed 
without the slightest infringement of just- 
ice. In all cases of a private nature this 
is constantly done, and the trust becomes 
forfeited, and may be removed by process 
of law. Is it meant to contend, that there 
can be any difference between trusts like 
these andasacred and solemn trust which is 
held for the benefit of the people at large ? 
I apprehend that no one will be found to 
contend for such a proposition ; and still 
less can I anticipate that any one will 
argue, that any prescription, any length of 
ill-gotten possession, can convert a trust. 
which has been conferred for the advant- 
age of the people at large, into a property 
which can be the subject of barter and 
sale for the personal benefit and private 
advantage of an individual, whether Peer 
or Commoner. 

Now, I should like to hear what an- 
swer can be given to this by the noble 
Peer, whoever he is, who seemed to assent 
to the assertion which I noticed as having 
been used by certain individuals, that the 
sweeping away of these boroughs is an 
act of robbery and spoliation? But if it 
be an act of robbery and spoliation, it is 
one which, we all know, has been com- 
mitted over and over again—it is one that is 
consistent with the old practice of the Con- 
stitution. I have already shown to your 
Lordships, that several English Monarchs 
have refused to issue writs, when towns, 
which had been represented, had ceased 
to be populous. ‘There are forty-four bo- 
roughs and one city, at the present mo- 
ment, which formerly enjoyed the right 
of sending Members to Parliament, but 
which, in consequence of no Writ being 
now directed to them, are deprived of 
that privilege. Here they had a number 
of boroughs, almost as great as was con- 
tained in schedule A, deprived by the 
ordinary practice of the constitution of the 
right of sending Members to Parliament, 
But is there nothing done, in modern 
times, to show that that which is now 
called an act of robbery and spoliation, as 
attempted to be effected by the present 
Legislature, has been resorted to by pre- 
cedent Parliaments? What, I ask, was 
the union with Scotland? The Legisla- 
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ture by that measure reduced the borough 
Representation of Scotland from sixty- 
five to fifteen—an act of most extensive 
and flagitious robbery, if this position be 
admitted. 

Again, let them look to the union with 
Ireland. What was done there? Why, 
100 boroughs sending no less than 200 
Members to Parliament, were shorn of the 
right. Was that considered an act of 
robbery and spoliation? But it will be 
said, ‘Oh! there was compensation in that 
case. There was a remuneration given 
for the loss of property.” I deny, that it 
was given as compensation in the correct 
and proper meaning of the word. If I 
must use plain and direct terms, I will 
say, that it was gross and scandalous 
bribery and corruption. It was, in fact, 
a monstrous bribe, taken from the pub- 
lic purse, to insure the passing of the 
Union Bill through the Irish House of 
Commons, and certainly cannot be quoted 
as proof of any existing property in those 
boroughs. My noble and learned friend, 
Lord Plunkett, reminds me, that twenty- 
eight of these 100 boroughs, which were 
restricted to one-half off their former num- 
ber of Members, received no compensation 
at all. Then, if taking the whole off was 
a robbery, surely the taking a half off 
must be robbery also. 

This fact clearly shows upor what 
principle the robbery and spoliation, as it 
is now called, in that case proceeded. 
But the question is not to be argued in 
that manner. ‘The object to attain which 
remuneration was given, is perfectly noto- 
rious; and I trust, that your Lordships, 
considering what has passed, will take 
care not to fall into disrepute and disre- 
pect with the people, by showing any par- 
tiality to a similar course. If the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland had not fallen into total 
disrespect with the people of that country, 
the Union would never have been carried. 
But for that circumstance, the Act of 
Union never would have passed. Have 
I no authority for stating what I have done 
with respect to the proceedings which 
occurred when the Union with Ireland 
took place? Certainly I have, and very 
powerful authority too. I was present in 
the House of Commons when the late 
Mr. Foster, who had been Speaker of the 
Irish House of Commons, said openly, 
when taking part in a debate on the sub- 
ject of the Union, that bribes of money 
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ages were bartered for votes, in order to 


carry that measure [hear, hear]. lunder- | 


stand that cheer; and I have no hesitation 
in saying, that when the usual grace of 


the Crown, at the period of the corona- 
tion, was about to be exercised, I, hold- | 
ing a high situation in the Cabinet, would 
not recommend the honours of the Peer- | 


age to be bestowed on those whom I be- 


lieved to be averse to this all-important 


measure ; but, at the same time, I am per- 


fectly certain, that individuals less likely | 
‘Catholic Relief Bill, when all the 40s. 


to be improperly biassed in the expression 


of their feelings and opinions were never | 


added tothe Peerage than those who were 
called to it on that occasion. I will now 
return to the point on which I was speak- 
ing when this interruption occurred. 
When Mr. Foster had made the state- 
ment, to which I havereferred, inthe House 
of Commons, the late Lord Londonderry 
fired at it, and said, that Mr. Foster 
ought not to deal in insinuations. What 
followed? Mr. Foster immediately ob- 
served, ‘“‘ Mr. Speaker, I make no insinua- 
tions. I state, that in carrying of the mea- 
sure of union with Ireland, corruption 
was practised, and bribes were received, 
Money was offered and money was receiv- 
ed on that occasion. Is that an insinua- 
tion? I state these things thus publicly, 
and I am ready to prove them.” Mr. 
Foster then sat down, and no answer was 
given tohim. But suppose the proposi- 
tion for an indemnity to be made—sup- 
pose it to be acceded to—what then be- 
came of the argument, that the property, 
as it is called, in these boroughs is essen- 
tial to the Constitution—that it cannot be 
touched without the sacrifice and destruc- 
tion of all that is most dear to us as free- 
men? What are we to say to a system 
which would tax, which would squeeze 
money out of the pockets of the peo- 
ple—to do what? to remunerate indivi- 
duals for giving up that which they de- 
clare to be essential to the welfare of the 
Constitution, and to the prosperity of the 
country. I argue that it is not so; but, 
on the contrary, that the disfranchise- 
ment of the boroughs in schedule A is 
necessary, that the proceeding is recog- 
nized by the practice of the Constitution, 
as exemplified in the case of the forty-four 
boroughs and one city, to which I have 


before alluded, which were deprived of | 


the right of sending Members to Parlia- 
ment. The principle exercised in the 
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| of resuming a trust, and otherwise apply- 
ing it, which, in these particular cases, 
cannot be used for the objects for which 
it was originally granted; and thus de- 
priving those boroughs of the right of 
returning Members to Parliament, when 
that right could no longer be used ad- 
vantageously and beneficially—I say, then, 
| that in accordance with the ancient prac- 
tice of the Constitution—with what was 
‘done at the Irish and Scotch Unions— 
still more with what was done by the 


freeholders were by one sweeping clause 
disfranchised—Parliament has a_ perfect 
right to make such alterations in the ex- 
ercise of a public trust, as may be found 
necessary for the public welfare. 

But it is said, ‘that the system works 
well, that hitherto it has worked well ;” 
and then it is asked, ‘“ Will you, with the 
evidence you have before you of the high 
degree of prosperity, and power, and glory, 
which this country has attained, under 
what you are pleased to call a vicious 
system of Representation—will you, under 
these circumstances, venture to change 
that mode of Representation, and hazard 
the destruction of all your power and pros- 
perity?” NowI must say, that this argu- 
ment of “ working well” goesa little too 
far. It would militate against the efforts 
of a people, who, without the slightest 
degree of liberty, endeavoured to attain 
that which was the dearest blessing in life, 
if it so happened that they lived under a 
prince who administered the government 
in a beneficial manner. It may be alleged 
with respect to them, that they ought to be 
contented with a bad form of government, 
seeing how humanely it was administered. 
That, however, was not a principle that 
would be acted on by the British Parlia- 
ment. ‘Their anxious feeling would be, to 
retain the blessing of freedom when they 
had it; and when deprived of it, to make 
every effort to regain it. One thing, how- 
ever it may be praised, the present system 
unquestionably has not done—it has not 
conciliated the affections and feelings of 
the people. If it be necessary for every 
Government to possess the confidence and 
good opinion of the people, if that confi- 
dence and good opinion are necessary to 
inspire affection and create obedience to 
authority, then I must say, that so far 
from the present system working well, no 
system ever worked more unfortunately, 
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but I read in the papers what then occurred 
in this House, on the presentation of some 
petitions on the subject of Reform from 
Scotland. A noble Lord admitted, ‘that 
the Representative system in Scotland was 
too bad—that its doom was sealed—that 
it was too corrupt to last any longer.” I 
believe that such is the fact, and the state- 
ment made by an hon. and learned friend 
of mine, in another place, proved that the 
system was absurd, monstrous, and ri- 
diculous. In thirty-three counties of Scot- 
land, the total number of freeholders was 
3,255. Of these, not less than 800 had 
votes for different counties, thus reducing 
the actual number of voters to about 
2,500. But in addition to this, it should 
be observed, that many of these votes are 
in the right of mere superiorities, which 
belonged to persons who have no property 
whatever in the places for which they voted. 
Taking these away from the number of 
voters, the whole constituent body for the 
counties of Scotland would amount to 
only 1,250 persons—a number not so large 
as was possessed by many of the small bo- 
roughs of England. This was allowed to be 
too monstrous; and the facts which I have 
stated are admitted to afford sufficient 
reasons for remedying the system. Argyle- 
shire contained 97,000 inhabitants, and 
had only 113 voters. Of these, the num- 
ber who possessed property was only thirty- 
one. Caithness had forty-eight voters, of 
whom only eleven possessed real property ; 
Renfrewshire, with 115,000 inhabitants, 
had, including superiorities, 142 voters, of 
whom thirty-nine had property; Inverness- 
shire, which comprised 95,000 inhabitants, 
had ninety voters, of whom only twenty- 
eight had any real property in the county; 
for Bute, there were twenty-one voters, of 
whom the number of those who held pro- 
perty was exactly one. The boroughs in 
Scotland are sixty-six in number, in which 
the electors consist of Magistrates, who 
annually re-elect each other, without any 
control by the people; and the whole 
number of electors in these boroughs is 
1,440, or, on an average about twenty in 
each borough. In Glasgow, the popula- 
tion of which is 200,000, the electors are 
thirty-three, three-fourths of whom are 
below the average condition of merchants 
and traders: and here I may be allowed 
to observe, that in general, instead of being 
of a better description, in Edinburgh,Glas- 
gow, and other boroughs in Scotland, the 
yoters are far below the general average, 
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in point of knowledge and intelligence, of 
those to whom the right of voting should 
be given. In Edinburgh, the population 
of which is 150,000, the number of voters 
is also thirty-three, not one of whom, or 
not more than one of whom, belongs to the 
upper class. Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dundee, 
Perth, and other great, populous, and 
wealthy places, have only a fourth or fifth 
share in aRepresentative ; Paisley, Green- 
ock, Leith, Kilmarnock, and many other 
great towns, have no Representative at all. 
But why do I now allude to the state of 
the Representation in Scotland? T am 
not now about to introduce the Scotch Re- 
form Bill; and I only refer to the state of 
the Representation of Scotland to illustrate 
the argument of the system working well 
in practice. If we look to its increasing 
prosperity, its power, and its wealth—if 
we consider the spirit of successful enter- 
prise with which its people are endued— 
if we look to their industrious habits and 
their great intelligence—if those things are 
the criterion of a country’s improvement, 
there is no country which can produce 
more witnesses of its improvement and 
prosperity than Scotland. In what coun- 
try are the arts of civilization more highly 
prized and more extensively cultivated 
than in Scotland, under this very system 
of Representation which is now admitted 
to be so anomalous and absurd? But 
how has the system worked well in Scot- 
land? It is under the English system of 
Representation. The whole of the pre- 
sent system of society in Scotland has 
grown up under the British system of Re- 
presentation. The evils of the system 
were distributed over the whole; and yet 
the whole has been accompanied with a 
high degree of prosperity. From this 
state of prosperity it is stated—reasoning 
it cannot be called, but with a hardihood 
of assertion not often equalled—it is stated 
that the prosperity of the country is the 
result of the corrupt system of sending 
Members to Parliament, and that it would 
be dangerous to attempt to remove or 
interfere with this corrupt system, The 
forty-five Members for Scotland are only 
a part of the number of Representatives 
who are not sent by the people to the 
British House of Parliament; and if the 
principle of Representation in their case is 
bad, and offers no security for the rights 
and liberties of the people, how can I con- 
tend that the principle is not equally ob- 
jectionable by which Members are sent by 
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boroughs in England, in which the right 
of voting is equally restricted? How can 
I distinguish the Representatives of the 
Scotch superiorities, or the system under 
which they have been chosen, from the 
Representatives of Gatton or Old Sarum, 
and the corrupt system under which they 
also have been chosen? Why are the 
burgage tenures of England to be consi- 
dered more valuable, or to be more highly 
prized, than the superiorities of Scotland ? 
Why are the mounds and walls of Gatton 
or Old Sarum to be allowed to continue to 
return Members, when you alter, and no 
doubt properly alter, that system which 
reduces the number of voters really pos- 
sessing property in a considerable county 
to one. It is difficult to separate the one 
case from the other; it is impossible, if 
you admit the necessity of an alteration of 
the system of Representation in Scotland, 
not to perceive that a similar alteration is 
necessary in England. If you admit that 
the state of the Scotch Representation is 
strange, anomalous, monstrous, and absurd, 
how can you avoid the inference—I should 
say the undeniable inference—that the 
Representation of England, as far asit is 
composed of the Members representing the 
decayed and corrupted boroughs, is equally 
strange, equally anomalous, equally mon- 
strous, and equally absurd ? 

When you find that the results are, that 
places which no longer contain any con- 
siderable number of inhabitants return a 
large proportion of the Members of the 
Commons, and that those who, according 
to the spirit and letter of the law and Con- 
stitution, ought to take no part, and exer- 
cise no influence in the election of Mem- 
bers to serve in Parliament, have the 
absolute nomination of the Members who 
represent those inconsiderable places— 
when you know that this is the system in 
England, and compare it with the Scotch 
system of Representation, how can you, | 
ask, retain the one and abandon the other ? 
The system which prevails in the borough 
Representation of England is not upheld 
by any of the writers on our Constitution. 
On the contrary, it is reprobated by all 
authority, by all reason, by the statutes, 
and by the common law of the land. The 
removal of this vicious and corrupt system, 
so far from tending to endanger the Con- 
Stitution, in my opinion, will tend ma- 
terially to improve and strengthen it. And 
here, my Lords, this brings me to consider 
how much the continuance of the system of 
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nomination boroughs contributes to the 
real weight and influence of this House. 
In the first place it is to be considered, 
that the power of nominating Members to 
sit in Parliament is not enjoyed by this 
House in general—it is not enjoyed by 
your Lordships as a body in the State -— 
but it is enjoyed by a few wealthy indivi- 
duals amongst you, who exercise the 
power for the improvement of their own 
separate interests. The power, therefore, 
is exercised and enjoyed only by a few, 
whilst the odium falls upon the whole 
body. ‘Thesystem is odious to the people, 
and shocks their senses, and on your 
Lordships, as a body, the odium rests. 
By getting rid of the system, then, you 
remove the odium, and the Peerage, as a 
body, lose nothing. As I said before, 
only a few of your Lordships exercise this 
power of nomination; and the power is 
not exercised exclusively by Peers ; other 
wealthy persons possess it, and share it 
sometimes with loan contractors or specu- 
lating attornies, who make use of this 
power with no other object but to promote 
their private advantage. Then the power 
of nomination is liable to continual transfer 
and change. It may leave your Lordships’ 
hands altogether, or it may accumulate in 
the hands of an individual to such an ex- 
tent, that this power would not only be- 
come odious to the country—for that it 
already is—but it might become incon- 
venient to the Government of the country, 
by rendering it, in a great degree, depend- 
ent upon the person who possessed this 
power, A Government so situated, instead 
of being able to acknowledge real claims 
and merits, and to reward them with the 
emolument of office, must necessarily be 
compelled to admit other claims, and 
might not be able to refuse the claims of 
those persons who had great parliamentary 
influence. I contend, that, by taking 
away this power, your Lordships will not 
lose any real advantage, but, on the con- 
trary, that you will be put upon terms of 
equal advantage with those who now enjoy 
a monopoly of this unconstitutional power, 
and will get rid of a considerable degree 
of odium, a portion of which you are all at 
present obliged to bear. By agreeing to 
give up this power, you will be relieved 
from a weight of odium—you will secure 
your own independent influence, and that 
high estimation in the public mind which 
you ought always to possess. My Lords, 
Iam far from being one of those who 
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maintain that it is useful or advantageous 
that any branch of the Legislature should 
stand rigidly upon the exercise of its own 
rights and privileges. I think that sucha 
strict and rigid assertion of the peculiar 
and distinct rights of one body in a State 
might bring it into opposition with the 
others, and cause collisions which might 
possibly be productive of the most danger- 
ous consequences tothe country, Weare 
now in that fortunate state of society, in 
which all orders are blended together by a 
feeling of common interest; and those 
interests are so closely identified, that, no 
matter to what class any individual belongs, 
if he possesses nothing but its legitimate 
influence, the great probability, and the 
natural inference is, that such influence 
will be used for the general advantage. 
Though I am the last man, then, to pro- 
pose to retain the influence which enables 
any Member in this House to interfere in 
the elections of Members of the House of 
Commons—an interference that cannot be 
too strongly condemned,—yet do I pro- 
pose that your Lordships should be de- 
prived of any part of your legitimate 
power or influence? God forbid! The 
respect due to your rank, and the influence 
which, from property, you necessarily pos- 
sess, will belong to you after the passing 
of the Bill, as fully and in as great a 
degree as theynow do. The Peers of this 
country have not, and I thank God that 
they have not, any of those exclusive im- 
munities or privileges which belonged to 
the old nobility of France. The nobility 
of this country are mixed and blended 
with the people. They share all their 
burthens—they partake of all their benefits 
—they unite in the discharge of all their 
duties—they are landed proprictors—they 
live on their estates—they perform their 
duty as Magistrates—they are known as 
neighbours; in all these ways, and many 
others, they acquire esteem and confidence, 


which are given not so muchon account of 


their rank, as in consideration of their 
good conduct, and the kind offices they 
bestow on those around them. 

The respect which the people of this 
country are always willing to pay to rank 
is doubled, as is its value in their sight, 
when accompanied by good conduct, and 
the disposition to do good. This is one 
species of influence which your Lordships 
possess, and so far from being contracted, 
it will be extended by the measure which I 
propose to you. The odious power which 
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is possessed by some of your Lordships 
does not help to increase that legitimate 
influence which I have endeavoured to 
describe; and I verily believe, that if you 
resolve to maintain the nomination bo- 
roughs, the whole voice of the United 
Kingdom will be raised against you. Then, 
indeed, will that security, which you now 
possess for the maintenance of your rights 
and your property, be shaken. It is not 
quite so great a sacrifice as some would 
represent that you are now called upon to 
make. You are asked only to give up 
that which is odious, unjust, and uncon- 
stitutional, and by retaining which the 
security of this House may be shaken. 
This is to be done securely by endeavour- 
ing to reform that which, in the present 
state of light and knowledge, and when its 
effects are felt by the people, cannot, I am 
satisfied, be maintained, whatever may be 
contended to the contrary, for any consi- 
derable length of time. You have the 
power now to reject this Bill; but your 
rejection does not set the question at rest. 
The influence which your Lordships pos- 
sess, in the Representation of sixty-five 
old borouzhs, may be taken from you by 
this Bill; but the Peers and the landed 
interest are not thereby deprived of their 
influence in the Representation ;_ that in- 
fluence is rather increased by this Bill, and 
nothing is taken away but the odious 
power possessed by the few, and from 
which the Members of this House, as a 
body, derive no benefit. 

It is on these principles, undoubtedly, 
that I endeavour, however feebly, to call 
on your Lordships to concur in the mea- 
sure which has received the sanction of 
the other House, and which has been 
hailed with a more unanimous expression 
of satisfaction, throughout the country, 
than, I believe, any measure of any de- 
scription has ever before elicited. I have 
trespassed too long, perhaps, on your 
Lordships, in endeavouring to press the 
former part of the subject on your atten- 
tion ; I shall now endeavour to bring be- 
fore your Lordships convincing proot that 
this measure has received the almost 
unanimous approbation of the country. 
Your Lordships have already had some 
discussion on this subject in the early 
part of the evening, and on former occa- 
sions similar discussions have taken place 
on the presentation of petitions. I know 
that, taking advantage of those desultory 
discussions, some noble Lords haye de« 
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clared, that the people are acting under a 
delusion, and that all the excitement which 
now prevails would soon pass away, like 
other matters which excite surprise for the 
moment. Such a feeling, I am aware, 
prevailed at the close of the last Parlia- 
ment. So strongly was that idea im- 
planted in the minds of many, that, on the 
dissolution of the last Parliament, it was 
asserted (no doubt by very wise per- 
sons) that the result of the new elections 
would be decidedly hostile to the prin- 
ciple of Reform. Your Lordships all 
know how perfectly fallacious that pre- 
diction turned out to be. To show the 
feelings of the people on this question, I 
need not recur to the petitions which have 
been presented to your Lordships—pre- 
sented to an extent which, I believe, was 
never equalled on any other occasion— 
and signed by greater numbers than have 
ever before approached your Lordships’ 
House. I will not advert to these peti- 
tions, because I shall be told, that the 
Peers, uninfluenced by any extrinsic cir- 
cumstances, must rigidly and determinedly 
perform their duty ; and, besides, it would 
be doubted whether these petitions repre- 
sented accurately the state of the public 
feeling. But when I see that these peti- 
tions are not the result of previous appli- 
cation—when I see that they arise from 
the spontaneous feeling of the people— 
when I perceive them moving forward in 
crowds and eagerly pressing to your Lord- 
ships’ Bar—when I reflect on the petitions 
that have already been presented, and 
consider those that are about to follow, I 
cannot, for a moment, doubt what the 
sentiments of the great body of the people 
are. Then, however, the friends of the 
Bill were met with another statement— 
and they were told that this was a system 
of intimidation, and that the Peers were 
too spirited, too courageous, too inde- 
pendent a body to concede any thing to 
intimidation. Now my Lords, | am the 
last man, or one of the last men in this 
House, who would counsel yonr Lordships 
to yield any thing to menace—I speak not 
the language of menace, nor of one who 
would ask your Lordships to submit to 
menace—I say, resist popular violence, do 
not give way to popular clamour—but 
listen to the fair and reasonable, and to 
the universal wishes of the people. No 
Government can safely disregard public 
opinion; and least of all a Government, 
founded like this, on free principles. 
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I conjure your Lordships, then, as you 
value your rights and dignities, and as you 
wish to transmit them unimpaired to your 
posterity, to lend a willing ear to the 
Representations of the people. 

I entreat your Lordships to pause, and 
consider well before you come to a deci- 
sion on this question—a question with re- 
ference to which nine-tenths, I believe I 
am below the mark in stating it at this, 
but certainly nine-tenths of the people 
have expressed their opinion—respectfully 
it is true, but in a tone too loud not to be 
heard, and too decisive to be misunder- 
stood. 

If you still doubt the sentiments of 
the people, if you think their anxiety for 
Reform will pass away I would conjure 
you not to lay the flattering unction to 
your souls!’ Do not believe that the de- 
sire for Reform will abate. Do not be- 
lieve that if this measure be rejected, a 
more mitigated and less comprehensive 
one can be substituted in its place with 
safety; entertain and cherish no such 
hope ; the time is past when a smaller 
measure of Reform would satisfy the 
people; you must either take this Bill, 
you must, I repeat either adopt this Bill— 
or you will have instead of it, a call for 
something infinitely stronger and more 
extensive ! 

Disregard clamour then, I say again 
to your Lordships, but consider the im- 
portance of public opinion, honestly ex- 
pressed ; and, if it be necessary, yield to 
it! Am 1 then urging your Lordships to 
do anything contradicted by former ex- 
amples? What was it that induced the 
Ministry of a former day to grant con- 
cession to the Roman Catholics? Did 
the noble Duke state that his opisions 
were altered? Did he retract the senti- 
ments he had previously entertained on 
the subject? Did another leading mem- 
ber of the government, a Member of the 
other House of Parliament, one who was 
only second to the noble Duke himself in 
influence, state that his opinions were 
changed ?-—or did he not rather found his 
introduction of the measure of Catholic 
Emancipation upon the necessity of the 
case, and the expediency of yielding to 
popular opinion, when it could no longer 
be resisted without endangering the peace 
of the country ? 

When the noble Duke was attacked, 
bitterly attacked in this House, on the 
ground that he had abandoned his prin- 
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ciples, and was accused as a traitor to the 
cause in which he was formerly engaged, 
I endeavoured to vindicate the noble 
Duke. I defended the conduct of that 
noble Duke on this ground—that a states- 
man was obliged to shape his course with 
reference to the feelings of the people and 
to the situation of the country. In bring- 
ing forward this measure, I have no such 
process to go through, [ have no explan- 
ation to give, I have no apology to make; 
what I now propose is consistent with the 
opinion which I have held during the 
whole course of my political life. But if 
it were otherwise, following the example 
of the noble Duke, I would say, “The 
time is now come; things can no longer 
remain as they are; we must do some- 
thing for the removal of a system which 
has long been odious in the eyes of the 
country ; we must endeavour to restore to 
its original purity that Constitution which 
has been the admiration of mankind, and 
which, for ages, has been the object of 
imitation in every part of the world where 
any attempt has been made to establish 
free institutions ; we must labour to render 
it consistent with its original objects; we 
must toil to restore it to its original cha- 
racter; and this can only be done by re- 
moving the blemishes which have caused 
those objects to be lost sight of, and by 
taking away the defects by which that 
character has been obscured and defiled.” 
Again I call on your Lordships not to 
yield to intimidation or menance; but in 
the same voice I entreat you not to refuse 
that which is just, and reasonable, and 
proper. With respect to the general 
feeling of the people, I am fully borne 
out in my statement by the fact. I wish 
your Lordships maturely to consider, from 
the evidence before you, whether I am or 
am not correct in what I assert. I think 
that, upon due reflection, you will find 
that one opinion, and one opinion only, is 
generally maintained upon this question 
out of doors, Your Lordships may dis- 
pute the authority of petitions; but can 
you dispute the appeal which was made 
to the people at the close of the late Par- 
liament? On the occasion to which I 
have already alluded—that of the Catho- 
lic Question—Sir Robert Peel, in opening 
the debate in the House of Commons, 
stated the great change which had taken 
place in the opinion of the public, and the 
impossibility, under that change of senti- 
ment, of any longer continuing the exclu- 
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sion of the Roman Catholics from a full 
participation in the benefits of the British 
Constitution. I have, in a former debate, 
quoted the sentiments of the right hon. 
Baronet; but as they are so much more 
striking with reference to the present 
question, I shall again cite them. The 
right hon. Baronet held, that the great 
criterion of public opinion—that the most 
practical and constitutional mode of as- 
certaining the sense of the people, upon 
any given question—was to be found by 
taking a number of the great counties 
and towns in England, and seeing how 
their Representatives voted upon the 
question. In pursuance of this principle, 
the right hon. Baronet referred to the 
votes given on a preceding debate on 
the Catholic claims by the members for 
seventeen principal counties —those of 
York, Middlesex, Lancaster, Devon, Kent, 
Surrey, Somerset, Norfolk, Stafford, Dor- 
set, Essex, Hants, Lincoln, Gloucester, 
Wilts, Warwick and Suffolk; and what 
was the result? Why, of these counties, 
both the members for Middlesex, Norfolk 
aud Stafford voted in favour of those 
claims; both the members for Somerset 
voted against them ; those for all the re- 
maining counties, including York, were 
equally divided; the result being that nine- 
teen Members had voted for, and seven- 
teen Members against Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. And the right hon. Baronet considered 
that a bare majority of two was sufficient to 
satisfy him, that the public feeling was great- 
ly altered, and that the system of exclusion 
could no longer be persevered in. The 
right hon. Baronet next considered the 
way in which the Members for twenty-two 
towns had given their votes on the same 
occasion. The towns were London, 
Westminster, Southwark, Liverpool, Bris- 
tol, Norwich, Nottingham, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Leicester, Hull, Preston, 
Exeter, Coventry, Chester, Yarmouth, 
Derby, Ipswich, Worcester, Aylesbury, 
Carlisle, and Colchester. Of these towns, 
both the members for Westminster, South- 
wark, Nottingham, Newcastle, Preston, 
Chester, Yarmouth, and Derby, voted 
in favour of the Catholic claims; both 
the members for Bristol and Exeter voted 
against them; both the members for 
Ipswich were absent; of the members for 
Worcester, one was absent, and one 
against; the same of Colchester; and the 
rest were equally divided: the result being 
that twenty-six members voted for con- 
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cession, and sixteen against it. Thus, in 
the counties selected by Sir Robert Peel, 
it appeared that nineteen Members were in 
favour of Emancipation, and seventeen 
against it—and that in the twenty-two 
towns which he had selected, there were 
twenty-six members for, and sixteen against 
Emancipation; so that a majority of two 
Members upon the Representation of 
seventeen counties, and of ten upon that 
of twenty-two towns, was sufficient to 
satisfy the right hon. Baronet; and he 
argued that a great change having been 
thus practically proved to have taken 
place in the sentiments of the people on 
this question, it became necessary to yield 
to the popular feeling. Now, how stood 
the question, in the last Parliament, when 
a division was taken on the Reform ques- 
tion? Taking the same seventeen coun- 
ties selected by Sir Robert Peel, it would 
be found, that both the members for 
Middlesex,* Lancaster, Devon, Surrey, 
Norfolk, Stafford, Wilts, Warwick, and 
Suffolk, voted for Reform ; both the mem- 
bers for Hampshire against it; of the 
members for Yorkshire, three voted for, 
and one against it; and the rest were 
equally divided; the result being, that 
twenty-seven Members voted for the Bill, 
and nine against it; leaving a majority of 
county Members sufficient, I should have 
thought, to satisfy any man who was be- 
fore satisfied with a majority of two. 
How was it with respect to the towns? 
Of the twenty-two cities and towns, the 
members for Liverpool, Bristol, Leicester, 
Chester, and Carlisle, were divided ; both 
the members for Ipswich voted against the 
Bill; of the members for Colchester, one 
voted for, and the other was absent; of 
those for London, three voted for, and 
one against: all the rest voted for the 
second reading of the Bill; and the re- 
sult was, that thirty-seven Members were 
for, and eight against the measure, there 
being one absent. This was the majority 
in the last Parliament in favour of Re- 
form; and this, I should have supposed, 
might have been considered decisive of 
the necessity of the measure by any one 
who took the majority of those who re- 
present large counties and towns as a fair 
criterion of public opinion. But how 
stands the case now? Of the seventeen 
counties and the twenty-two towns, every 
Member voted for the measure. So that, 
instead of proportions of twenty-seven to 
nine, and thirty-seven to eight, here, in 
VOL. VII. {Rin 
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those counties and towns which were 
selected as the cream of England you 
have not a majority, but an unanimous 
vote in favour of the Bill. If this were 
not evidence of the public opinion being 
in favour of the Bill, I do not know what 
public opinion is. 

But perhaps the counties and towns 
selected by Sir Robert Peel were not fairly 
selected. Let us see what the general 
results are, as shown by the division on 
the second reading in the present Par- 
liament; of eighty-two Representatives of 
counties in England, seventy-six voted 
for the Bill, and six against it, being a pro- 
portion of about thirteen to one on the 
county Representation. This session, only 
six county Members voted against the 
Reform Bill. In the large towns, not in- 
cluded in either schedule, out of 206 
Members, 150 voted for the Bill, forty-six 
against it, and ten were absent. We 
come now to the Members representing 
boroughs in schedules A and B. There 
we find that the account is very much 
changed—seventy-six Members for bo- 
roughs in schedule A voted against the 
Bill, and twenty-two in favour of it-—of 
Members representing boroughs in sche- 
dule B fifty-six voted against the Bill, 
and twenty-six for it. The Members for 
boroughs in schedules A and B therefore 
formed the largest proportion of those who 
voted against the second reading. They 
amounted, including two members for 
Weymouth, which loses half its Repre- 
sentatives by the Bill, to 134; the whole 
number of English Members who voted 
against the Bill was 186, from which de- 
duct 134 sitting for boroughs wholly or 
partially disfranchised, and who have 
therefore a direct interest in opposing the 
Bill, and the number is reduced to fifty- 
two. But the deduction to be made does 
not even stop here, There are certain 
places in which close Corporations have 
the power of returning Members; the 
right of voting in these places is limited to 
a few persons, and the Bill proposes that 
all those corporations should be opened. 
All those representing close corporations, 
therefore, had a direct interest in the 
voting against this measure; and how 
would it stand if these were deducted from 
those who voted against the Bill? Forty- 
six Members for boroughs not in the 
schedule, including those for the two Uni- 
versities, voted against the Bill; twenty- 
four of whom sit for places in the hands 
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of a small number of voters. After de- 
ducting these twenty-four then, the result 
is, that not more than twenty-eight Mem- 
bers representing counties and populous 
places, and deserving the name of Repre- 
sentatives of the people, voted against the 
Bill. Now, I would ask, whether any man, 
who is not blinded by prejudice, can for 
a moment doubt, that the public opinion 
has been fully and decisively expressed 
on this question? I would ask your Lord- 
ships, whether you are prepared to reject 
a measure which has been agreed to by 
the Representatives of the Commons of 
England, with the dissent of only twenty- 
eight who can be fairly called Repre- 
sentatives of the people. Even this num- 
ber of twenty-eight might be reduced 
by a more strict analysis; but I will 
admit that number, as speaking the voice 
of a portion, though a small portion of 
the people. 

Again I would say to your Lordships, 
that [ ask you not to assent to clamour, 
but I beg of you to consider whether you 
can with safety reject a measure sanc- 
tioned thus by the united voice of the 
people of England, as expressed by their 
Representatives in Parliament; founded 
so decidedly, not on any new theory, but 
on the original and undoubted principles 
of the Constitution. 

But we are told, if there is danger in 
resistance, there is danger also in conces- 
sion. It is said, if you once concede, 
where will you stop? This is the old doc- 
trine, which has led to so much ruin, 
But is it true that this ruin has been pro- 
duced by concession? I think not. Was 
it concession that lost the kingdom of 
the Netherlands to Philip 2nd? Was 
it concession that overturned the govern- 
ment of Charles Ist, and led him to 
the scaffold? No, my Lords, it was the 
faithless attempt he made to resume those 
rights which he had reluctantly granted. 
Was it concession that created those dis- 
contents which disturbed the end of 
Charles 2nd’s reign, and which obliged his 
successor to abdicate the throne? Was it 
concession that lost us America? Was it 
concession that destroyed the old mo- 
narchy of France? 1 know it has been 
said that it was concession that overturned 
the monarchy of France; but I derive a 
different lesson from that event. I am 
fully persuaded, that if the old nobility of 
France had done what I counsel your 
Lordships now to do—not to disappoint, 
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but to meet the wishes of the people—if 
the French nobility had done this—if they 
had stood by their monarch, and he had 
conscientiously adopted those measures 
which would have satisfied them, I believe 
that he and his family would now have 
been on the throne of France, and that 
most of the evils which have since come 
upon the world would have been avoided. 
To come down to the more recent periods. 
Was it concession which produced the 
last Revolution in France, or was it not 
an attempt to wrest from the people those 
rights and privileges which their monarch 
had guaranteed to them in the charter? 
I implore your Lordships to consider all 
these and many other examples with 
which history furnishes us, and to concede 
before it is too late, and while concession 
may yet be useful—to make concession 
while it may possess the grace of being 
voluntarily yielded to the public opinion, 
and before it shall lose that grace, and 
be utterly ineffectual. You see, from 
what has occurred in other times and 
other countries, how advantageous it is to 
concede in time. What the people are 
satisfied with at first, will not satisfy them 
afterwards. This was the case with Ame- 
rica. I know, my Lords, that some per- 
sons make a different application of those 
facts of history, and say, ‘‘ see what are 
ihe effects of concession; when you offered 
to the Americans all they required, they 
would not accept it.” But their refusal is 
easily explained. All the people of Ame- 
rica desired in the first instance, was the 
exercise of their just rights and privileges. 
These were pertinaciously and obstinately 
refused, and what was the result ? These 
rights you had refused in the insolence of 
your strength ; an ineffectual offer of them 
was forced from you in the hour of defeat 
and humiliation. But it was too late, and 
you were compelled to sign a treaty of 
separation and independence. You had 
taught them their own power—they had 
thrown themselves into the arms of France, 
and you were forced to consent to a sepa- 
ration, because you refused a timely con- 
cession to their reasonable demand. I 
could adduce other instances of the un- 
fortunate results of the refusal or delay 
of concession, but what I have mentioned 
are sufficient, I should hope, if duly con- 
sidered, to impress on your Lordships the 
strong conviction which I feel of the dan- 
gers which must attend the rejection of a 
measure supported by the nearly unani- 
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mous wish of the nation. One more in- 
stance I may mention of the disadvantage 
of the refusal of concession in time. I 
lament, as much as any man can, the un- 
settled state of Ireland. I regret that 
after the Catholics have obtained those 
concessions they so long applied for, and 
to which, as it appeared to me, they were 
always entitled, both in policy and justice, 
after those concessions, for which the 
country is so much indebted to the noble 
Duke, were made to them, I regret, I say, 
to sce that peace and calmness, and re- 
turning prosperity and commerce have not 
immediately followed the grant of their 
claims. But what is the inference I draw 
from this unfortunate result? Not that 
concession to the Catholics was bad policy, 
as some, incapable of understanding and 
of feeling, might suppose, but that it was 
too long delayed. If, fortunately, the 
Catholic claims had been conceded twenty 
or thirty years ago, when all those men 
most distinguished in the nation for wis- 
dom and talent, but who have since gone 
to their account, were its advocates, my 
firm belief is, that as there is no country 
which possesses greater natural advant- 
ages, and more capability of improve- 
ment, no part of his Majesty’s dominions 
would have now been in a more prosperous 
and flourishing condition, and we should 
have avoided those internal dissensions by 
which it has been. since distracted. 

You refused to concede, however, and 
delayed until concession was extorted from 
you by necessity. You taught the people 
the consciousness of their power, and, 
having attained that power, they were un- 
willing to lay it aside; but, whether un- 
willing or not, you, by a course of proceed- 
ing which I lament—against which I did 
not venture to vote, although I could not 
vote for it—you, I say, by pernicious ad- 
juncts, took from the measure that grace 
and favour which would have recom- 
mended it in the sight of those to whom 
it was applied. I say, therefore, my Lords, 
concede in time—concede freely, gene- 
rously, and not reluctantly; not as if what 
you granted were an extorted capitulation, 
rather than an act of mercy and benevo- 
lence. I say, therefore, concede in time 
—meet the wishes of the people. Look 
at the Representation of the people; sce 
whether it is liable to those imperfections 


and defects which I have stated, and, if 


it be so, take a bold, decisive and effectual 
Step to remove the complaints of the 
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country, and place the Constitution upon 
a rock where it shall be unassailable, and 
safe from all danger. Again, my Lords, 
I beg to disclaim the use of menace or 
intimidation; but you have a measure 
recommended from the Throne, sent to you 
by an overwhelming majority of all those 
who can be called the real Representatives 
of the people in the other House of Par- 
liament—urged by petitions of thousands 
and tens of thousands of the people, from 
every part of the country—petitions, too, 
respectfully worded, and from which have 
disappeared all those topics that have 
formerly given offence—all those claims 
for extravagant changes, to which no man 
is more,opposed than I am, Consider, 
my Lords, whether, after that recom- 
mendation from the Crown—[cries of 
“order” from the Opposition, and cheers]. 
I allude to the King’s Speech [cheers, 
and cries of “ read it”—have it read]. I 
cannot imagine that I am not at liberty to 
refer to it. Every one remembers the 
Speech from the Throne. We did in that 
Speech recommend the measure to the 
consideration of Parliament; and it is ab- 
surd to imagine, although his Majesty’s 
Ministers are responsible for the contents 
of the Speech, that such a recom- 
mendation could come into it against the 
wishes of the Monarch. I consider, there- 
fore, that I am perfectly within the rules 
of the Constitution and of Parliament in 
referring to it; but if the topic gives of- 
fence I will abandon it. Will your Lord- 
ships reject a measure sanctioned by an 
overwhelming and irresistible majority of 
the Representatives of the people in the 
other House—the people themselves, at 
the same time, roused and agitated from 
one end of the country to the other, crowd- 
ing earnestly to the bar of your House, 
and claiming a restitution of their rights ? 
Will the House of Lords place itself in op- 
position to the people, and negative, by re- 
Jecting the second reading of this Bill, the 
expectations so ardently entertained, and 
the wishes so reasonably formed ?— 

If your Lordships could, by possibility, 
place yourselves in unanimous opposition 
to the people, and to the wishes expressed 
by the general voice of the country— 
although, from what I have stated, I be- 
lieve it to be almost impossible that such 
should be the case; but if the measure 
could possibly be rejected by a decided 
majority, or with any thing like unanimity, 
I take upon myself to state, that your posi- 
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tion, opposed to the general wishes of the 
people, would be most critical, and far 
from safe. If the Bill is to be rejected by 
a narrow majority, I beg of you, my Lords, 
to consider the consequence., Do not 
flatter yourselves that it will be possible 
by a less effective measure than this to 
quiet the storm which will rage, and to 
govern the agitation which will have been 
produced. I certainly do, my Lords, as I 
said before, deprecate popular violence. 
As a citizen of a free State, and feeling 
that freedom is essentially connected with 
order, I resist violence: as a member of 
the Government it is my duty to maintain 
tranquillity; but, as a citizen, as a mem- 
ber of the Government, and as a States- 
man, I am bound to look at the conse- 
quences which may flow from rejecting 
this measure, And although I do not state, 
as the noble Duke did on another occasion, 
that the rejection of the measure will lead 
to a civil war—I trust it will not produce 
any such effect—but still I cannot conceal 
from your Lordships my apprehension, 
that the result of its rejection will be most 
dangerous to the best interests of the 
country. Upon your Lordships then, as 
you value the tranquillity and prosperity 
of the country, I earnestly call to consider 
well before you reject the measure. 

I will now, my Lords, venture for a 
moment to address myself to one part of 
your Lordships’ House—the right rev. 
Prelates on the benches near me; and 
while I assure that most reverend and 
right reverend body, that no man is more 
sincerely attached than I am to the main- 
tenance of all the rights and privileges of 
the Church—no man holds in higher vener- 
ation the purity of her doctrines and the 
soundness of her discipline; though | 
acknowledge the high estimation in which 
the Prelates at the head of her establish- 
ment are deservedly held by the country, 
the excellent example which they present 
in the discharge of their spiritual functions; 
yet let me at the same time respectfully 
entreat those right rev. Prelates to con- 
sider, that if this Bill should be rejected 
by a narrow majority of the lay peers, 
which I have reason to hope will not be the 
case; but if it should, and that its fate 
should thus, within a few votes, be de- 
cided by the votes of the heads of the 
Church, what will then be their situation 
with the country. ‘Those right rev. Pre- 
lates have shown that they were not in- 
different or inattentive to the signs of the 
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times. They have introduced, in the way 
in which I think all such measures ought 
to be introduced—namely, by the leading 
members of the Church itself—measures 
of amelioration. In this they have acted 
with a prudent forethought. They appear 
to have felt that the eyes of the country 
are upon them; that it is necessary for 
them to set their house in order, and pre- 
pare to meet the coming storm. I implore 
them to follow, on the present occasion, 
the same prudent course. They must be 
conscious that there are at present many 
questions which may take a fatal direction, 
if, upon a measure on which the nation has 
fixed its hopes, and which is necessary for 
its welfare, the decision of this House 
should, by means of their votes, be .in 
opposition to the feelings and wishes of the 
people. They are the ministers of peace ; 
earnestly do | hope that the result of their 
votes will be such as may tend to the tran- 
quillity, to the peace and happiness of the 
country. I will not press this matter fur- 
ther; but as regards the whole of your 
Lordships, spiritual and temporal, I trust 
that the possible consequences of the re- 
jection of the Bill will be most seriously 
considered by your Lordships before the 
decision of the present question. 

As to the effect which the rejection or 
adoption of the measure by your Lordships 
may produce to me, or the Administration 
of which I form a part, it is not necessary 
for me to say much, for that is perhaps a 
matter of insignificance. J have declared 
before, and I now declare again, and I am 
not a man apt to recede from what I have 
said, that by this measure I am prepared 
to stand or fall. If it should be rejected, 
the question of my continuance in office, 
even for another hour, must depend upon 
my seeing any reasonable prospect of being 
able to effect a measure to which I am 
pledged, as I think, by every tie of private 
honour; by every obligation of public duty 
to my sovereign and to my country. | 
wish it to be distinctly understood, my 
Lords, as I have stated, that I certainly 
do not think that the danger which might 
be attendant on the rejection of this mea- 
sure can be obviated by the introduction 
of one of less efficiency. If any such 
measure is introduced, it will not be by 
me. I distinctly stated before, and now 
repeat, that I never will be a party to 
holding outany delusive measure of Reform 
to the people—when I am convinced that 
they have a right to expect a constitutional 
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Reform to the full extent of what I have 
now proposed. I am convinced that the 
people will not cease to urge their rights, 
and will not rest satisfied till they have 
obtained them, and that disappointment 
at present will not have the effect of re- 
ducing their demands. If your Lordships 
shall reject this, you will, it is more than 
probable, have to consider hereafter, not 
a less efficient measure of Reform, for I 
am sure that no such measure will ever 
succeed, but one in which much greater 
concessions will be demanded. Once more, 
before I sit down, I earnestly implore 
your Lordships to consider what will be 
the consequences of the rejection of this 
measure; and whether, if even rejected 
now, it can be finally put aside. May 
you therefore, my Lords, be wise in 
time—may your Lordships profit by the 
example set before you, and avoid those 
dangers which will inevitably arise from 
your rejection of this measure, and secure, 
by its adoption, peace and conciliation in 
the country—-may you, under the guardi- 
anship of that Power who presides over 
our destinies, pronounce such a decision 
as shall conduce to the advancement of his 
glory, the good of his Church, the safety, 
welfare, and honour of the King and his 
people. 

My Lords, I have now done; and, with 
my humble and sincere tribute for the pa- 
tience with which you have borne, I fear, 
too great an intrusion upon your attention, 
I put the measure into your hands with an 
anxious hope as to the result——lI wish I 
could say with perfect confidence—but 
still with a hope that your Lordships will 
find it such a measure as you may sanction, 
as being a measure calculated by its ac- 
ceptance to produce immeasurable good, 
as its rejection would create incalculable 
mischief. My Lords, I move that this 
Bill be now read a second time. 

Lord Wharncliffe next addressed the 
House. Their Lordships, he observed, 
would readily believe, that he felt fully 
sensible of all the difficulties under which 
he laboured in rising to address them on 
this occasion. Those difficulties, which, 
under any circumstances, would be great, 
considering the importance of the subject, 
and the consciousness of his own inability, 
were increased by the speech which the 
noble Earl had delivered. The noble Earl 
had told their Lordships, that his Adminis- 
tration would stand or fall by this measure; 
and he also broadly intimated, that if they 
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did not pass this they would have to pass 
something worse; that the demands of 
the people would not be satisfied even with 
the concessions which this Bill gave; but 
in looking at a change in the Constitution 
of this magnitude, he was bound to con- 
sider how far he could consent to it, before 
he took into his consideration whether 
or not any other measure might be pro- 
posed on its rejection. If the House did 
not think that it was a measure to which 
they could consent, they were bound to 
refuse it. Why, he asked, were they to 
accept this particularmeasure and no other, 
and to declare that acceptance, too, of the 
whole measure on the second reading ? 
The whole tone and tenor of the noble 
Earl’s speech was—that if their Lordships 
did not accept this Bill, they would, in the 
first instance, break up the whole Govern- 
ment; and then, that no other measure 
would be sufficient to satisfy the people. 
Earl Grey here observed, that what he 
said was, that no less efficient measure 
would be sufficient to satisfy the people. 
Lord Wharncliffe: He so understood 
the noble Earl, but he repeated, that they 
weré bound to consider this without any 
reference to the nature of any future mea- 
sure. He would, before he went further, 
beg to guard himself against any admis- 
sion, because every admission that he made 
was turned against him, and he was called 
upon to make further admissions; he 
would therefore guard himself, at the pre- 
sent stage, against any admission with 
respect to the nomination boroughs, Sup- 
posing that the Members at his side of the 
House could be brought to say, that such 
boroughs ought to be done away with en- 
tirely, that the whole of the House of 
Commons should be popularly elected, 
and that the noble Earl’s Bill should be 
adopted in all its parts, he said that the 
present Constitution of King, Lords, and 
Commons could not go on under sucha 
system, but that we must make up our 
minds to arepublic as well as we can. He 
had listened with great attention to the 
noble Earl’s speech—to all he had urged 
on the subject of this Bill—but he owned, 
with no slight disappointment; for while 
the noble Earl dwelt at great length on the 
anomalies and disadvantages of the Con- 
stitution as it now stood—or of the old 
Constitution, as he might call it—he had 
not said one word of any advantages which 
they might expect from the new one, In 
what he was about to say, he was anxious 
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to guard himself against being misunder- 
stood. Supposing that he were ready to 
admit, that the system of Representation 
in Scotland required improvement—sup- 
posing he was disposed to admit, that no 
Member should be allowed to sit in the 
House of Commons who was not a bona 
Jide representative of the people,—sup- 
posing that he were willing to accede to 
the principle of the Bill to this extent—still 
there would be enough of the Bill left to 
change the Constitution, as far as affected 
the relative position of the three estates of 
the realm with respect to each other, and 
to make it impossible that the Government 
consisting of three independent estates of 
King, Lords, and Commons, could be 
carried on. There was enough left in the 
Bill to absorb into the power of the House 
of Commons the whole power and privi- 
leges of that House, and, perhaps, of the 
Crown itself. The Constitution could not, 
in his opinion, go on with such a system 
asthis Bill would establish, even conceding 
those parts of it only to which he referred. 
But the noble Earl had not told them how 
the measure was likely to work. The 
noble Earl had only pointed out what he 
considered the objectionable parts of the 
present system. Now he must contend, 
that it was not enough for the noble Earl 
to tell their Lordships of the defects in the 
Representation in Scotland or Englarid: 
he was bound to go further, and show that 
those defects would be effectually remedied 
by the plan which he proposed, and that, 
too, without introducing still greater and 
more inconvenient anomalies than those 
which he pointed out. He was not dis- 
posed to deny thatthe system of Represent- 
ation in Scotland was in a state in which 
it might be desirable to make some im- 
provement; but he denied that that im- 
provement was required by any corruption 
in that system. He would admit that it 
might be desirable to render the Represent- 
ation in that country more popular in its 
character; but then the fact that it was 
not so much so as other parts of the 
United Kingdom should not be taken as 
any proof of the corruption of the whole, 
for the Scotch Representation should be 
taken as a part of a whole which worked 
together and worked well. They should 
look at the effect of the representative 
system of England, Ireland, and Scotland 
as one whole. That of Scotland might 
have its defects, but those were corrected 
by the whole system of Representation 
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taken together. One of the alleged anoma- 
lies which the noble Earl would wish to 
get rid of was that of nomination boroughs. 
With respect to the nomination boroughs, 
he would just say, as he had observed in 
what he had addressed to their Lordships 
before, that he did not defend the nomina- 
tion boroughs because they were nominated 
by peers or persons of great wealth. He 
was far from defending them on that 
ground; but he said, that their use was 
this—that in the House of Commons they 
acted as a check upon those Members who 
were more popularly elected, and dimin- 
ished popular commotions, from which 
danger was always to be apprehended. He 
could not deny that there was in the prin- 
ciple of nomination boroughs something 
which it was difficult to defend. But the 
question to be put to the people of Eng- 
land was this: was there not some good 
in these boroughs, however anomalous or 
improper they might bein principle? Was 
there not in the working something which 
might induce us to admit them into the 
Constitution? He would not go so far— 
and here he spoke merely his own judg- 
ment—he would not go so far as to say it 
might not be possible to devise other modes 
of checking the popular voice in the House 
of Commons. But, as the boroughs now 
stood, they were the only check upon 
popular violence; and as they were going 
to send up so large a proportion of that 
species of Representation—as this Billcon- 
stituted so large an additional number of 
popular Members—he said that some 
check was the more necessary. By the 
regulations of this Bill, the whole strength 
of the Legislature would be in the House 
of Commons. The House of Lords would 
be nothing, and it would be well if the 
Crown itself could stand before it. Did 
he make these statements merely from his 
own authority? Would the noble Earl 
and his colleagues use their eyes and ears ? 
Would they see, and hear, and read, what 
the people who were most clamorous for 
this measure said? They felt that this 
Reform, as it applied to their wants and 
wishes, was nothing; but they knew that, 
all checks upon popular power being re- 
moved in the House of Commons, every 
thing would be at their mercy, nothing 
could stop in front of the people. They 
laughed at those supporters of the Bill 
who imagined that it was the ultimate 
object of their desires, ‘The noble Lord 
who introduced this measure into the other 
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House had applied to the Tories, or Anti- 
Reformers as they were called, the words 
of Cromwell at the battle of Dunbar— 
“The Lord hath delivered them into our 
hands.” But it should be recollected 
that there was another party besides the 
Tories. There was, undoubtedly, a party 
in the country who wished to establish a 
republican government; and they said of 
the supporters of this Bill, “‘ The Lord 
hath delivered you into our hands.” If 
you pass this Bill, you will at once part 
with all your power, of which we shall im- 
mediately avail ourselves.” He, for one, 
could never consent to part with that 
power with which their Lordships were in- 
vested, and which served as a salutary 
control upon the too violent expression 
of popular feeling in the other House of 
Parliament. One objection made to their 
Lordships on this occasion was, that they 
were connected with those boroughs which 
it was proposed to disfranchise, and that, 
in opposing the Bill, they were swayed by 
their own interests. For his own part, he 
would say, that he was connected with 
one borough, and he denied that his vote 
on this occasion would be in any degree 
affected by that connexion. Their Lord- 
ships knew him, and he would appeal to 
the whole of his public life, and ask, whe- 
ther it was such in any part of it as could 
induce any man to suppose that he would 
allow himself to be influenced in this dis- 
cussion by any feelings of that kind. He 
wasas ready as any man tosacrifice his per- 
sonal interests for the sake of his country, 
but it should first be proved to him that 
the sacrifice he was ready to make would 
be productive of good ; that the Constitu- 
tion would be safe in the change which 
was about to be made. He would not 
follow the noble Earl into the details 
as to the various anomalies of the pre- 
sent system, but he would beg the indul- 
gence of their Lordships while he pointed 
out what he believed to be the fact, that 
this measure was one of the greatest delu- 
sions ever practised on the public—a 
measure more full of anomalies than any 
that had ever before been introduced into 
Parliament. The first alteration in the 
present Constitution of Parliament to 
which he should allude was, the future 
mode of votingin boroughs. The Bill, in 
order to captivate certain classes of per- 
sons who constitute the great body of the 
inhabitants of the large towns, gives the 
elective franchise to 10/, householders, 
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He thought that this qualification was 
much too low. It was so low, that in all 
populous towns, especially where it was 
made up of rents of 3s. 10d. a-week paid 
during the year, and not of a rent of 10/. 
paid at once for the whole year, the step 
between it and Universal Suffrage would 
be very small indeed. He was sure that 
the noble Lords opposite, and the hon. 
Gentlemen in another place, who had first 
introduced this plan of Reform, had got 
frightened at this monster of their own 
creation. Everybody recollected the man- 
ner in which the qualification was changed 
from arent of 10/. merely, to a rent of 
10/. reserved on leases payable half-yearly. 
A powerful Press was looking on every 
operation connected with this Bill; and as 
soon as this alteration was perceived by 
it, aloud demand was raised that it should 
be withdrawn. The authors of it imme- 
diately perceived the dilemma in which 
they had involved themselves, and became 
most anxious to be extricated from it. It 
was, therefore, said, that the alteration was 
an inadvertence. Was he to be told that 
a Government which was making the most 
important changes that were ever proposed 
in any Constitution, was acting on inad- 
vertencies? He said, that it was the duty 
of Government to consider minutely, not 
only every clause, but every word and 
every letter of every clause in the Bill. 
When he heard this plea of inadvertence 
brought forward as a defence of the Go- 
vernment, he felt himself compelled to tell 
the Government, that they were bound to 
know what was their own meaning, and 
also to employ such agents as would put 
their legislative measures into an intelli- 
gible shape. The vacillation which the 
Administration had displayed upon this 
point, convinced him that they had 
become afraid of this very measure of Re- 
form which they had themselves concoct- 
ed. He had only to look at this Bill as it 
stood on its introduction before Easter, 
and as it stood at the present moment, to 
be convinced that Ministers had become 
afraid of this creature of their own hands. 
They had so surrounded it with clauses 
about registration, and periods of occupa- 
tion, and so on, that he was convinced 
that, so far from every householder of 10/. 
enjoying a franchise under it, not more 
than one-tenth part of such householders 
would be enabled by it to give their suf- 
frages at any election. He knew that it 
would be said, that if there were anything 
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in this argument, it was an argument 
which he, of all men, ought not to use; 
for the more guarded and limited the 
elective franchise was, the more likely 
would it be to meet his views, and to 
obtain his approbation. He would, how- 
ever, never consent to legislate in any 
manner which, whilst it kept the promise 
to the ear, broke it to the hopes of the 
people. If he intended to give them 
a 10/. franchise, he would give it them 
fairly, and without equivocation ; he would 
not give it them in such a manner as tied 
them down with an incapacity to receive 
it. If he had conceived that a 10/. fran- 
chise was a proper franchise, he would 
have placed the law on such a footing that 
all persons should have found no difficulty 
in enjoying the franchise which the law 
gave them. No man, under the regu- 
lations of this Bill, could enjoy the elect- 
ive franchise who had not been fifteen 
monthsin the house which he occupied. That 
was the very earliest period at which any 
householder could obtain a right to vote ; 
the general period would be, after an oc- 
cupation for a period of from eighteen to 
twenty months; and if, by any accident, 
the landlord should then give the occupy- 
ing tenant notice to quit, or if the occupy- 
ing tenant should quit of his own accord, 
the occupying tenant would lose his fran- 
chise, and might be, for all that number of 
months, without a vote. What he would 
have done, had he had to alter the elective 
franchise on a democratic principle, would 
have been, to establish it on a scot-and- 
lot principle. He had now done with the 
10/. qualification clause; he should pro- 
ceed, in the next instance, to object to the 
number of great towns to which this Bill 
gave the privilege of Representation. 
That number showed him—and it was one 
of his main reasons for voting against the 
Bill—that the principle of the Bill was not 
property, but population. Such a prin- 
ciple was a rule-of-three principle, which, 
when once established, could never stop-~ 
which must, of necessity, be variable, and 
liable to a vast multiplicity of future 
changes—and which, if it ever did pro- 
duce the rest of which the noble Earl had 
spoken, must produce it at a period yet 
very far distant. He contended, that too 
large a proportion of the great towns was 
introduced by this Bill into the Represent- 
ation. He thought, that it was impossi- 
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country, and the great interest which the 
manufacturing towns had in the proper 
expenditure of the State, to deny that 
those towns were entitled to have some 
share in the Representation of the State. 
Admitting, as he did, the justice of that 
proposition, he still thought that proposi- 
tion a very different thing from a proposi- 
tion entitling every town with a popula- 
tion of 15,000 inhabitants, to return 
Members to Parliament. There was no 
such right inherent in towns with that po- 
pulation, neither was it expedient that 
such a right should be conceded to their 
inhabitants. In the county of Lancaster, 
and in the West Riding of the county of 
York—districts, with both of which he was 
himself personally acquainted—there were 
certain trades and manufactures jconfined 
to certain towns only. Now, he did not 
conceive it to be necessary that each of 
those towns should have the privilege of 
returning Members to Parliament in order 
to have their respective :terests properly 
represented. For instance, in the West 
Riding of the county of York, he thought 
that six Representatives would, along with 
the Representatives of the county, be 
quite sufficient to represent its trading in- 
terests; and with that number of Repre- 
sentatives, the voice of the county Mem- 
bers would not be exposed to the danger 
of being overwhelmed by the voice of tie 
Members of those towns, who, from the 
mode of their election, must, on al! 
occasions flatter the popular feeling. In 
complaining of the number of places which 
were thus brought within the constituency, 
he did not mean to require that there 
should be an exact balance struck for the 
landed interest. Admitting, however, that 
the noble Earl was acting on a fair prin- 
ciple, and that he was bound to give to the 
landed interest something to balance the 
pressure of the towns, still he must con- 
tend that this Bill was likely to prove a 
delusion on the landed proprietors, as the 
provision which affected their interests, 
was framed in the same spirit as that 
which he had already described as aftect- 
ing the 10/. householders. First of all, 
Ministers commenced by giving two Mem- 
bers to each of the three Ridings of that 
county with which he was more particu- 
larly connected; then they gave two ad- 
ditional Members to certain other portions 
of counties; and, lastly, they concluded 
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really wished to balance the Representa- 
tion of towns, they ought not to have 
sought the means of obtaining that balance 
in those counties where the manufacturing 
interest preponderated, but in those coun- 
ties where the agricultural interest predo- 
minated. If they had done that, they 
might have talked about their desire to 
find a balance for the agricultural against 
the manufacturing interest. In going, 
however, to the counties which Ministers 
had selected for their operations, they had 
put up what they called a balance, which 
was no balance at all. No one could as 
yet tell what would be the effect of giving 
additional Members to the different coun- 
ties. For, in the first instance, the Bill 
did not give these additional Members to 
the counties directly. It enacted that the 
counties were to be divided, and Ministers 
had sent down Commissioners to divide 
them. The Commissioners had already 
begun their labours, although, in point of 
fact, the Bill which called them into ex- 
istence, had not yet been read a second 
time in their Lordships’ House. He (Lord 
Wharncliffe) must know something of the 
proceedings of these Commissioners before 
he could pretend to speak decisively of 
the influence which the new county Re- 
presentatives would exercise in the other 
House of Parliament. He must know how 
the counties were to be divided before he 
could know anything of the influence which 
would predominate in the different districts. 
He would take one county with which he 
was acquainted, the county of Stafford. 
Ifin that county the line were drawn, where 
it most naturally would be drawn, the four 
Members for that county would be re- 
turned by one class of the population 
alone. Again, in Warwickshire the divi- 
sion might be so made, as to place the 
Representation entirely in the hands of 
the manufacturing interest. Their Lord- 
ships, therefore, ought to be acquainted 
with the different divisions of counties, 
before they proceeded to give their appro- 
bation to this new fangled system of Re- 
form. Another point about counties to 
which he would refer was, the clause 
which prevented persons having votes in 
towns, from voting for the same property 
in counties. On that clause he must re- 
mark in the first place, that the intention 
of the Bill was, that persons who voted in 
towns, should not, for the same property, 
have the right of voting in counties also. 
That clause appeared as if it withdrew 
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from the freeholders in towns the right of 
voting for their freeholds in the county. 
But he apprehended that no such thing 
would take place under the Bill. When 
this clause should first come into opera- 
tion, it might, toa certain degree, diminish 
the votes for county elections, which de- 
pended on freeholds in towns; but he was 
satisfied that when the provisions of this 
Bill should be fully known to the public, 
it would turn out that the number of 
voters in counties who were inhabitants of 
towns would be but very little diminished, 
in consequence of the facility which the 
qualification would establish for the cre- 
ation of 10/. voters. The Bill would only 
exclude those persons from voting in 
counties who had no other freeholds than 
the premises from which they derived their 
right of voting im towns. If they hap- 
pened to have other freeholds, then, be- 
yond all question, they would retain their 
right of voting in counties. There were 
some towns in which nearly all the tene- 
ments were held under one person upon 
long leases. Let their Lordships consider 
what the natural consequence of such a 
state of things would be. Let them look, 
for instance, to the county of York. In 
the West Riding a canvass had already 
commenced, in anticipation of the disso- 
lution threatened under this Bill, and all 
the question of success in that case turned 
upon the votes ofa town in which it was ex- 
pected that the county constituency would 
be most materially diminished. Two hon, 
Gentlemen, who were friends of his, and at 
that moment members for Yorkshire, had 
already canvassed that town; and in that 
town, where it was generally believed that 
the greatest number of county votes would 
be destroyed, it turned out that the ma- 
jority of votes still remaining unimpaired 
were sufficient to decide the election. He 
therefore denounced this Bill as a delu- 
sion on the landed interest. That in- 
terest would gain little from the Bill in 
agricultural districts, and in the manufac- 
turing districts would be completely over- 
powered by the opposite interest. Then 
came the other provisions as to the in- 
crease of voters for the Representatives of 
counties. First the copyholders were 
taken in; then the leaseholders of twenty 
years and upwards; and then, last of all, 
the tenants at will to a defined amount. 
He was ready to admit, that the increase 
to the county constituency on this last 
head did not proceed from his Majesty’s 
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Ministers; but that it was imposed upon 
them by a noble Lord, a friend of his, in 
another place. In his opinion, the addi- 
tion to the county constituency from this 
source was any thing but an improvement. 
Prima facie, it gave an appearance of 
weight to the landed proprietary; but the 
working of this clause would be this—that 
if any landlord ever exercised the power 
given to him by it, he would be placed in 
the same disagreeable and obnoxious situ- 
ation in which many high-minded indivi- 
duals who wished to get rid of refractory 
tenants were placed under the present 
system. This clause, connected with the 
102, qualification clause, would place agreat 
number of the new-made voters entirely 
at the mercy of their landlords; but their 
Lordships would deceive themselves egre- 
giously, if they imagined that the exercise 
of such a power on the part of the land- 
lords would not lead almost instantly to 
the Vote by Ballot. If you make every 
election throughout the country a popular | 
election, the only way in which a quict | 
man, unused to public speaking and to the | 
crowding and jostling and sarcasm of the | 
hustings, can be protected, will be by | 
means of the ballot; and that mode of | 
election would certainly end in the intro- 
duction of the Vote by Ballot. Then came 
another ground put forth by the Govern- 
ment; he meant that this Bill would be 
a final settlement of the Reform Question. 
It was impossible that it should be so. 
He had already warned their Lordships on | 
this subject. THe had warned them that | 
the persons who were now most clamorous | 
for Reform had plainly declared to the 
country that they would not stop here. | 
All of their Lordships who had read | 
the public journals lately would want | 
no other proof to convince them of | 
the correctness of that assertion. In the 
other House of Parliament the matter 
had been clearly given up—for there 
the noble Lord who had introduced the 
Bill had fairly admitted that the Bill 
could not be final. That noble Lord had 
said that the question now was, “ Will 
ithe people be satisfied with the Bill?” for, 
if they were not, Parliament must needs go 
further. He (Lord Wharncliffe) fully agreed 
in that opinion. Ministers had already 
opened a door to the demands of the people 
—they had told the people that they were 
entitled to a full, fair, and free Repre- 
sentation in Parliament; aud the people 
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tion in perfect conformity with the ideas 
which they entertained of a full, fair and 
free Representation. These were some of 
his principle objections to the Bill. But, 
said the noble Earl, “in spite of all these 
your objections, do not mutilate the Bill.” 
The noble Earl likewise said, ‘* Do not ne- 
gative this Bill on its second reading.” 
Why not? Had he (Lord Wharncliffe) 
the slightest chance of obtaining any alter- 
ation in it by letting it goto a Committee ? 
His noble friend opposite nodded his head, 
as if he thought that there was some chance. 
The country, however, had had sufficient 
experience upon that point. Many per- 
sons had voted for the second reading of 
the Billin the House of Commons in hopes 
of amending it afterwards in Committee; 
but every person who had the slightest 
experience in Parliament was well aware, 
that when a Bill brought in by Govern- 
ment was read a second time, it was a 
matter of extreme difficulty to make any 
alterations in itin Committee. Hethought 
that this Bill was dangerous in the extreme, 
and that, in spite ofall the petitions which 
the people had sent up in favour of it, 
the people were deluded and not satisfied 
by it. The noble Earl had told their 
Lordships to look at the petitions which 
were now coming up to them every day 
from the country. He could assure their 
Lordships that he had looked at them, 
and that he had looked at them with re- 
spect. He had been obliged to the people 
for their kindness, as had many others of 
the noble Lords whom he then saw around 
him. He had been placed by their kind- 
ness in a high and proud situation; and 
his view of their petitions on the present 
occasion was, that their object was not so 
much this Bill of Reform, as Reform of 
some description or other. Theircry was, 
“We must have Parliament reformed ;” 
but it was not, “We must have Parlia- 
ment reformed by this Bill.” If he had 
entertained any doubts on this subject be- 
fore, there were many circumstances con- 
nected with these petitions which would 
have tended to remove them. He would 
tell the noble Lord who had said that the 
feelings of the people were not changed 
with regard to this Bill, that they were 
changed, and that their meetings no longer 
retained the same character which they 
bore originally. There was a certain por- 
tion of the Press which still trumpeted forth 
those meetings as an expression of - the 
feelings of the people; and yet he knew 
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that those who had got up those meet- 
ings, were perfectly ashamed of the manner 
in which they had turned out. Their 
Lordships knew that of their own know- 
ledge, for they mixed with the people, 
and were not removed from the people, 
“ Our estimation,” said the noble Baron, 
“depends not on our titles here, but on 
our characters out of doors. We mix 
with the people, and it is impossible not to 
see that this Bill is despised by the people. 
I ask the noble Earl to walk down St. 
James’s-street, or down Bond-street, and 
then, if he goes into the shops of those 
streets, and asks the opinion, not of any 
person whom he may meet there, but of 
the shopkeepers themselves, I will under- 
take to say, that he will find them ashamed 
of the measure; indeed, so disgusted 
with it, as to declare that they will have 
none of it.” The noble Baron then pro- 
ceeded to notice the observation of the 
noble Earl on the other side of the House, 
that their Lordships had received petitions 
signed by great numbers of the people. 
He was not, ashe had said before, in- 
clined to undervalue such petitions; but 
these petitions, he contended, ought not 
to be taken as the signs of the sentiments 
of the people generally—they were rather 
the signs of the sentiments of that portion 
of the people which had long been ac- 
customed to follow party views. Take, for 
instance, the requisition which had been 
presented to the High Sheriff of the county 
of York for a public meeting on this very 
Bill. It was a call upon the High Sheriff, 
coming from a great number of persons of 
the first respectability in thatcounty. It 
was, in short, an exceedingly respectable 
requisition, and must meet with attention 
from any High Sheriff. But the indi- 
viduals whose names were attached to it 
were the same men with whom he had 
been fighting in political hostility during 
all his public life. Sometimes that hos- 
tility placed him in situations which were 
not always agreeable; stillsthat hostility, 
being solely of a political nature, never 
disturbed the sentiments of private friend- 
ship which he and his opponents mutually 
felt for each other. The gentlemen who 
had put their names to this requisition 
were old Parliamentary Reformers; still 
they were not in sufficient numbers to con- 
vince him that the great body of the free- 
holders of Yorkshire were in favour of this 
Bill. Their Lordships must take care that 
they were not deluded into the notion, that 
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because a vast number of petitions had 
been placed upon their Tables, those pe- 
titions spoke the universal feeling of the 
country. ‘But then,” said the noble 
Earl, “if you will not be convinced by the 
number of these petitions, what do you 
say to what followed on the dissolution of 
Parliament ?” He was ready to confess, 
that on the late dissolution of Parliament 
the Reforming candidates had been suc- 
cessful in a most astonishing degree, and 
that their opponents, the adversaries of 
Reform, had, in many instances, not dared 
to go to the poll. But even in the elec- 
tion which followed the late dissolution, he 
had not found a fair expression of the 
popular will. He should not have al- 
luded to the late dissolution, and to the 
circumstances which arose out of it, but 
for the observations of the noble Earl op- 
posite. There were, however, circum- 
stances attending that dissolution of Par- 
liament which rendered it very unlikely 
that that appeal to the people should ob- 
tain a declaration of the real feelings of the 
people of England. Matters were so con- 
ducted, the King’s name was so used, that 
he was convinced that the people con- 
sidered the late elections as a struggle be- 
tween the King and the boroughmongers, 
one of whom he admitted he was. The 
best feelings of the people—their loyalty 
and their attachment to their Sovereign— 
were naturally roused by such repre- 
sentations, and if the noble Lords opposite 
wished to gain a triumph by the appeal 
which they then made to the people, he 
would admit at once that they had gained 
it. The Whigs had certainly defeated the 
Tories by making use of the King’s name. 
He had hitherto endeavoured to show that 
this Bill was a Bill pregnant with evil; he 
would now proceed to prove, that if a 
House of Commons were once elected on 
the principles of this Bill, it would, in the 
first place, inevitably cramp the Crown in 
the exercise of its prerogatives, and in the 
next create a body in the House of Com- 
mons so irresistible as to make the de- 
cisions of their Lordships on all public 
questions on which the two Houses differed 
null and nugatory. He had said, first of 
all, that this Bill would cripple the just 
prerogatives of the Crown. He thought 
that their Lordships would not deny, that 
one of the first prerogatives of the Crown 
was its power of choosing its Ministers. 
Hitherto, when any man had been chosen 
by the Sovereign as Minister, he must have 
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been, previous to that choice, a Member 
of Parliament. Now, if that Minister 
should happen not to be a rich man, and 
if, after vacating his seat by his accept- 
ance of office, he should lave to stand, 
in the borough or county which he repre- 
sented, the expense of a contested elec- 
tion—for let not noble Lords imagine that 
after this Bill was passed election contests 
would be carried on without any expendi- 
ture in money—if that Minister should 
be unable to bear the expense of that con- 
test, or if, by some fault or by no fault of 
his own, he should happen to be unpopular, 
he would then have no means of getting, 
as had been the case with all the Ministers 
of his day, at some time or other into Par- 
liament by means of a nomination borough ; 
and he, therefore, would have some diffi- 
culty in finding his way into Parliament 
at all. As Members of the House of Peers, 
their Lordships might not feel personally 
interested in such a matter; for they 
might think that in that case the Ministers 
of the Crown must in future be all Peers. 
He was, however, convinced, from long ex- 
perience in public affairs, that the business 
of the country could not be well transacted 
unless the Ministers had seats in the House 
of Commons. He would further say, that 
this House of Commons, entirely de- 
pending for its formation on popular elec- 
tion, and affording no possibility for any 
man to arrive at a seat in it except by the 
favour of the people, would become too 
much the image of the people ; and, being 
so, it would be impossible that 300 or 
400 titled persons should have the power 
of arresting its movements. The danger 
which at this moment surrounded their 
Lordships proved the accuracy of his po- 
sition. They had now a popular House 
of Commons— indeed he might say, a dele- 
gate House of Commons. That House of 
Commons had passed this measure, and 
their Lordships were now told in every 
possible manner, by pamphlets, byspeeches, 
by public meetings, and by petitions, that 
nothing was left for them to do but to 
record and to register the decree of the 
House of Commons. This ought to be a 
warning to their Lordships as to their fu- 
ture fate, and a guide for their present con- 
duct. By the late dissolution of Parlia- 
ment their Lordships had seen a delegate 
House of Commons called into existence : 
close their eyes as they might to that spec- 
tacle, they could not avoid seeing that the 
present House of Commons was, as he 
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had predicted it would be, a mere House 
of delegates. Such of its Members as had 
voted for the second reading of the Bill, 
in the hope that its provisions might be 
altered in the Committee, had discovered 
their mistake when it was too late, and 
had in consequence, been laughed to scorn 
by their opponents. Such also would be 
the fate of their Lordships, if with the ex- 
perience of the past before them, they 
should be weak enough to pursue a similar 
course. This, too, ought to be a lesson 
to their Lordships. A House of Commons 
elected on the present system had been 
found almost too powerful for the House 
of Lords. How, then, would their Lord- 
ships be able to resist a House of Com- 
mons elected according to the regulations of 
this Bill?) He had nothing further to state 
upon this part of the measure. He did 
not object from any personal motives to 
the Bill, because it got rid of the nomi- 
nation boroughs. He would give no opinion 
at present upon those boroughs; but on 
the rest of the Bill he would frankly avow, 
that he considered it as the subversion of 
the monarchy, and as the destruction of 
the House of Lords. Their Lordships 
were not in a situation to try the experi- 
ment of a new Constitution. They had 
already a Constitution which had _ pro- 
duced themincalculable advantages, There 
might be anomalies in it—there might be 
corruption—if there were, let their Re- 
form be directed at once to those points, 
and do not let them be made the ground- 
work of a system of Representation, better 
perhaps in theory, but worse, infinitely 
worse, in practice. Our Constitution 
had consisted of King, Lords and Com- 
mons; their Lordships should take care 
that it continued to consist of the same 
elements. [cheers.] He understood those 
cheers, and he promised the noble Lords 
who raised them that they should soon be 
met with an appropriate answer. Their 
Lordships had next been told to beware 
of what they were then doing. They had 
been told that this Bill must pass, or that 
something worse must happen. Their 
Lordships were told every day that their 
House was sinking in public estimation, 
and that, if it did not vote in favour of 
this Bill, it would soon be found that the 
people could do better without the House 
of Lords, than the House of Lords could 
do without the people. If the people 
thought that they could do without the 
House of Lords, they probably might be 
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mad enough to attempt it; but he would 
venture to tell them, that if ever the peo- 
ple took such a step, they would them- 
selves be the first to repent it. If an he- 
reditary Parliament were really of no use 
to the country, then the sooner it was 
got rid of the better. It might be 
an anomaly in the State, but it was an 
anomaly which, on more occasions than 
one, had been found of the greatest service. 
The people owed their liberties to the 
House of Lords; and on no occasion had 
the Peers of England ever been found 
hostile to those liberties. Their Lordships 
were now accustomed to hear daily the 
language of Revolution—they were told to 
be cautious lest they should be cashiered. 
In a periodical journal, which had been 
published that day—he meant the “‘ West- 
minster Review” —there was inserted 
among the fly-leaves a slip which con- 
tained the following words :—“ The ques- 
tion of Reform or Revolution is rapidly 
approaching its solution in Great Britain. 
The honest part of the Radicals have done 
their duty in endeavouring to promote the 
first, and are quite ready to take their parts 
in the other, whenever it shall please the 
powers that be, to turn over that leaf in 
the nation’s history. It is loudly affirmed 
that the Lords intend to reject the Bill; 
and therefore every man has a week or 
ten days to consider what he will do next.”’* 
Such was the language held out to them 
by this popular publication; and similar 
language was addressed to them every 
morning when the public newspapers were 
placed on their tables. He begged leave 
to say, that their Lordships had but one 
line of conduct to pursue on this occasion. 
They had to satisfy themselves that the 
Bill was safe to pass into a law. If they 
did not satisfy themselves on that point, 
they would not do their duty to the coun- 
try. It was said that they would still con- 
tinue Peers—that they might act as a de- 
liberative assembly, and pass Turnpike 
Bills and other measures of no conse- 
quence, but that, because the House of 
Commons had passed a Bill for changing 
the constituency by which they were re- 
turned, and which involved an entire and 
total alteration of the Constitution of the 
country, they, sitting there as Peers and 
hereditary Counsellors of the Crown, 
whose duty it was to act between the 
Crown and the people, giving weight to 





* Westminster Review, No. xxx., p. 1. 
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the liberties of the latter on the one hand, 
and power to the prerogatives of the 
former on the other, were not to reject the 
measure if they should be of opinion that 
it was not a safe one. If the people were 
tired of the House of Lords—if they no 
longer considered them a necessary part of 
the Constitution—in God’s name let them 
say so, and they were ready at once to 
walk out of the House. The country, 
however, expected the House of Peers to 
do their duty. Their duty was to consider 
the Bill which had been proposed, and to 
vote upon it according to their consciences 
and to the best of their judgments, and he 
entertained no fear that the sensible part 
of the country, when they saw their Lord- 
ships perform their duty would be discon- 
tented with them for it. The noble Earl 
had addressed a few words to the right 
reverend bench. He would follow that 
example. True they were the ministers of 
peace. It was their business to preach 
peace amongst all men. But what did 
those right reverend persons sit in that 
House for? Was it for their own sakes 
merely? No, it was to represent the in- 
terests of the Church. The interests of 
the Church were in their hands. Those 
reverend Prelates must be aware, that the 
feeling of the great body of the ministers 
of the Church was against the Bill, and 
that it had been manifested conspicuously 
on more than one occasion, and it was 
their duty not to flinch from voting against 
the measure. He had now nearly finished 
all he had to say. He had, by the favour 
of his Sovereign, been placed in that 
House, to give his opinion fairly on any 
subject which might be brought before 
him. No man saw more clearly than him- 
self the evil consequences which would 
result even from the rejection of the mea- 
sure; but the motives on the other side 
were so strong as completely to overpower 
all anxiety on that account. He be- 
sought the Peers of England, as they 
valued their character—as they valued 
the station which they held, either by the 
favour of their Sovereign or by inheritance 
—to show that the Peers of England, 
when called upon to do their duty, would 
not be intimidated by menaces, or guided 
by interest. He placed great reliance on 
the good sense of the people of England. 
He had never known them to act unjustly 
towards those who were influenced by a 
conscientious sense of duty. He fearlessly 
left it to the people of England to form an 
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impartial opinion of the conduct which the | which the House had been accustomed to 
House of Peers would pursue upon this| hear from those with whom his noble 
occasion. The noble Lord concluded with | friend acted on this occasion. The tables 
moving as an Amendment, that all the | were turned upon the opponents of Reform. 
words after the word “ that” in the original | Formerly it was an accusation against the 
Motion be omitted, for the purpose of sub- | Reformers that no two of them agreed ; 
stituting these words, “this Bill be re-| but now it was difficult to find any two 
jected.” Anti-reformers agreeing. Many of the 

Earl Grey:—Then the noble Baron’s | details of the Bill, particularly that with 
Motion is to the effect that the Bill be re- | respect to the franchise, could only be 


jected altogether. properly considered in the Committee, and 
Lord Wharncliffe:—Such certainly was | therefore he hoped that his noble friend 
the object he had in view. would withdraw his Amendment, and 


The Lord Chancellor put the question. | allow the Bill to go to a Committee. His 

The Earl of Mulgrave said, that the | noble friend had given some extraordinary 
greater part of the speech of his noble | instances of the change of public opinion 
friend who had just addressed their Lord- | with respect to the Bill. His noble friend 
ships was directed exclusively to details | had walked up Bond-street and heard the 
which could only be properly considered | shopkeepers declaim against the Bill. No 
in the Committee; yet he had concluded | doubt he had a very pleasant walk, but he 
with a Motion, which, if carried, would | might have turned his steps to some of the 
preclude the possibility of the Bill ever | populous towns in his own neighbourhood. 
reaching a Committee. His noble friend | He thought that his opinion would have 
began by stating, that the noble Earl at | been more deliberately formed and en- 
the head of the Government had, by his | titled to more weight, if it had been 
explanation, very much increased the | founded upon the state of public opinion 
difficulties in which the House was placed. | in the large manufacturing towns, rather 
He agreed that if the House should come | than on the notions of a few shopkeepers 
to the conclusion which his noble friend | in Bond-street. The good sense of his 
wished them, their difficulties would be | noble friend prevented him from denying 
increased by that speech. Why ?—Not be- | the existence of blemishes in the present 
cause the noble Earl held out any threat, | system, which he called anomalies. He 
for he had not done so, but because he | was willing to remove those anomalies, but 
had, in a philosophical and Statesmanlike | at the same time he wished all power to 
manner, stated the reasons why the Bill | remain in the hands which at present 
should be read a second time. One reason | possessed it. Upon that point he was at 
why the House should not proceed to re- | issue with his noble friend. He trusted 
ject the Bill was to be found in the large | that the Bill would not be rejected, for it 
majority by which it had been sent up from | had met with an extraordinary degree of 
the other House of Parliament. It was | approbation and concurrence in all parts 
evident that in spite of the conclusion to; of the country. But whether the Bill 
which his noble friend had come, he made | should be rejected or not, an efficient Re- 
many admissions in the course of his speech | form must take place—such a Reform 
which were not very acceptable to some of | as would no longer leave in the hands of 
those to whom he addressed them. He | Peers the power of nominating Members. 
was rather disposed to think that his noble | That only would satisfy the people. In 
friend had entered into a compromise with | arguing against the disfranchising part of 
those about him to this effect—namely, | the Bill, his noble friend had assigned a 
that they were to listen to his arguments | reason which had often been urged before. 
provided he gave them the benefit of his | He said, that if boroughs should be dis- 
vote. After his noble friend’s admission, | franchised to the extent proposed by the 
that nomination boroughs were an anomaly | Bill, there would be a difficulty in finding 
which ought to be got rid of, he was sur- | seats in the House of Commons for Mi- 
prised that he proposed the positive rejec- | nisters. _Now nobody would contend, 
tion of the Bill. His noble friend had | that if the Ministry were popular, there 
likewise stated, that large towns had a | would be any difficulty in finding seats for 
strong claim to have Representatives. | its Members; but it was said, that if the 
These admissions were totally at variance | Ministry should be unpopular, they could 
with the positive denials of all Reform'only get into the House of Commons 
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through some rotten boroughs. This 
argument was thought very clever before 
the dissolution of Parliament took place. 
When that event occurred, the feeling of 
the electors in favour of Reform was ex- 
pressed in the most decided manner. Not 
a speech was heard from the Anti-re- 
formers, until at length the first attack on 
the Bill and the Government proceeded 
from Harwich, a borough which had been 
used for the purpose of returning Ministers 
to the House of Commons. Nothing could 
more clearly show that the thing to which 
the boroughs clung was not the persons of 
Ministers or the Government of the coun- 
try, but corrupt patronage. As long as 
that system of corrupt patronage cor- 
tinued, the boroughs were of use to return 
to Parliament Members of the Govern- 
ment, but they were of no use to an honest 
Government, which determined to discard 
patronage, There could not be a better 
proof of the sincerity of Ministers with re- 
spect to patronage than the introduction 
of the Bill. It was said, that the Bill 
would throw all the power into the hands 
of the people. What better control could 
there be over Ministerial patronage, than 
a House of Commons elected under a Bill 
which was said to have this effect? His 
noble friend also objected to the enfran- 
chising part of the Bill, and, amongst 
other things, complained that there were 
to be only six Representatives for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. That was a point 
which his noble friend might properly con- 
sider in the Committee. He was surprised 
to hear his noble friend contend, that ad- 
ditional Representatives should be given 
to the counties which were thinly peopled, 
rather than to those which were extremely 
populous. 

Lord Wharncliffe, inex planation, stated, 
his observation was, that, considering the 
injury which would be done to the agri- 
cultural districts by certain provisions of 
the Bill, it would be better if additional 
Members were to be given to counties; 
that the Members should be conferred 
upon the smaller and agricultural countics 
than upon the larger and manufacturing 
counties. : 

The Earl of Mulgrave was sorry that 
he had misunderstood the noble Lord, and 
proceeded to say, that with respect to the 
dissolution, upon which the noble Baron 
had spoken with such earnestness, there 
never yet was an occasion upon which the 
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making an appeal to the people. Never 
was there a period in the history of the 
country, when a much greater change had 
taken place in the views, and feelings, 
and political objects of the Government, 
and never yet was there a change which 
in the least approached this in magnitude 
and importance, which was not followed 
by a dissolution. It was necessary that a 
new Parliament should be called to relieve 
the Ministry from the manifold difficulties 
under which they laboured, in assum- 
ing power after so Jong an exclusion 
and, under so many circumstances of 
exceeding disadvantage. For a time, 
however, the Government were anxious 
to avoid a dissolution, but difficulties 
were industriously multiplied around them, 
and they were at length forced into a 
measure which they would have, if possible, 
declined. And now it was asserted, that 
an alteration had taken place in the public 
feeling respecting this Reform Bill: the 
same assertion had been made imme- 
diately after the dissolution ; and how was 
it sustained? Never was there a more 
decided manifestation of popular feeling 
than upon that occasion. What was the 
result of the election? Of the twelve 
county Members who stood forward as the 
most violent opponents of the Bill, only 
one was returned for his own county as a 
Representative of the present Parliament. 
Though all had expressed, in the delivery 
of what proved to be their last dying 
words, high hope and confidence, only one 
was successful in the contest. The noble 
Baron said, that if it pleased the country 
that the House of Lords should no longer 
exist, they tvere ready to walk out; but for 
himself he declared he had a very different 
idea of the stability of their station, and it 
was, that they might without envy or re- 
proach, maintain that station, that he now 
supported this measure. For one, he con- 
ceived it was a slight sacrifice on their part 
to secure all their just rights and privileges, 
by simply resigning the unconstitutional 
power of exercising influence upon the 
other branch of the Legislature. The noble 
Baron said, that if this Bill passed, their 
Lordships would not thenceforth have the 
power of resisting any measure which was 
sent up to them from the House of Com- 
mons; but this he contested, and he 
appealed to history in support of his view 
of the question. The two Houses of Par- 
lament had differed before, and measures 
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cessfully resisted by their Lordships. But 
it might be asked, although their Lord- 
ships had resisted successfully before, were 
they likely to do so hereafter against a 
reformed House of Commons? He con- 
tended they were, and maintained that the 
change in the Representation could not 
injuriously affect the relative position of 
the two Houses. He begged to remind 
their Lordships, that the House of Com- 
mons had once consented to the expediency 
of a measure for altering and reforming the 
Criminal Law, contrary to the opinion held 
by the Administration of that day, and yet 
their Lordships had rejected it. He re- 
gretted that they did. He believed it was 
an inexpedient step upon their part, and 
he trusted they would take an opportunity 
of retracing it hereafter. But here, he 
contended, was a manifest proof of their 
Lordships’ power and independence. There 
was, however, one great distinction 
between the exercise of their Lordships 
prerogative in this case and in the case of 
the Reform Bill. In the one it was im- 
possible to accuse them of any sinister 
motive; was it thus in the other? Con- 
sidering the influence many of their Lord- 
ships were known to possess in the other 
House, was it possible, should they reject 
the Bill, to give them credit for entire 
disinterestedness in their decision? Would 
not the country know and feel that if all 
persons interested were excluded from the 
right of voting, the people would have a 
majority in their favour? He had a great 
respect for the House of Lords in its proper 
position; he considered that it would be 
always necessary to preserve the balance 
of the Constitution, and to act as umpire 
between the Sovereign and the power of 
the people; but he, at the same time, 
must observe, that he knew no assembly 
less calculated to resist the other branches 
of the State—to overbear the wishes of the 
King and the Commons. At no period of 
history did it appear that an aristocracy 
had been able, at an advanced stage of 
civilization, to preserve privileges which 
were generally disputed. At the early 
stages of society, an aristocracy was all 
powerful to assume and acquire ; but when 
these acquisitions assumed the shape of 
usurpations, they could not long maintain 
them. He was the last man who would 
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question the right of their Lordships to 
stop the Bill if they thought proper to do 
so; but he could not help looking to what 
would be the end of their opposition. 
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The Lords, it was true, might reject the 
Bill; but what would be the issue? They 
might reject it; but if they did so, they 
would be in a minority, and in a minority 
of two to one—and he again asked what 
would be the issue? Like all minorities, 
their Lordships must yield ; and they even 
would be compelled to yield to opinions so 
sustained and so expressed, and so well 
founded, as those against which it was 
contemplated they might array themselves, 
The fact was, that in the Constitution 
there were provisions for the obstinate 
opposition of any one branch of the Legis- 
lature to the other two. If the King 
opposed the views and representations of 
the Lords and Commons, he was compelled 
to change his advisers, and create a new 
Administration ; if the House of Commons 
pertinaciously opposed the Sovereign and 
the Lords, there was a dissolution, and 
thus a fresh appeal to the people; and if 
the Lords, in their turn, opposed the 
Sovereign and the Commons, and the 
people, there was also an ultimate resource. 
There were means of averting this oppo- 
sition, which might constitutionally, and 
would probably be resorted to. He denied 
that the vote of their Lordships on the pre- 
sent occasion could be considered as fairly 
settling the question of Reform; he denied 
even it could be so regarded, that, under 
the existing state of excited feeling, it 
would be received as a final decision of 
the question, when their Lordships, as one 
of the branches of the Legislature, stood 
in a minority, and opposed, moreover, the 
views and wishes of an entire people. 
What end, then, could noble Lords pro- 
pose by rejecting the Bill? Was it sup- 
posed that the people would place confi- 
dence in those whom they had driven 
from power on account of their opposition 
to Reform? Let no man conceal from 
himself the fact, that if he voted against 
the second reading of the Bill, he voted 
against the principle of Reform. He now 
clearly saw, that what he stated in the 
beginning of his speech he suspected, was 
the fact—there was a division in the 
enemy’scamp. In conclusion, he declared, 
that from the state of the country, he 
looked with great anxiety and agitation to 
the vote of that night. If their Lordships 
rejected the Bill, he feared it would prove 
to the noble Lords opposite a melancholy 
triumph. When such a body as the House 
of Commons declared that the Bill only 
conceded the people’s just rights, he could 
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not conceive a course more reckless or 
more hopeless than that of offering opposi- 
tion toit. The effect of this decision was 
likely to affect their Lordships’ influence in 
the State, for as long as their Lordships had 
possessed those titles and privileges and 
rights, which they derived from their 
ancestors. He did not apprehend imme- 
diate tumult from the rejection of the Bill; 
but he could not conceive it possible that 
the House of Lords could embark ina 
more hopeless contest. The effect of their 
Lordships’ decision on this momentous 
question would be felt through future ages. 

The Earl of Mansfield spoke to the 
following effect:*—My Lords—I hardly 
know what excuse to offer, for obtruding 
myself upon your Lordships’ attention ; 
no particular duty is imposed on me, I 
have no peculiar interest in this question, 
so interesting to us all; and the embarrass- 
ment which I always feel, in addressing so 
critical an audience is increased by the 
importance of the question which we have 
to discuss, and which agitates me so much 
as even to drive from my recollection the 
arguments which [I wish to adduce on a 
subject that has engrossed my thoughts 
for many months. But whatever my re- 
luctance might have been, an expression 
of a noble Earl (Earl Mulgrave) has 
decided me to overcome it. The noble 
‘arl says, ‘there is dissension in the 
camp;” he is mistaken—though there be 
diversity of opinion, we are all united in 
a determination to do our duty, and oppose 
this Bill. 

My Lords—although my noble friend, 
the noble Baron and J, take a different 
view of parts of the subject, I shall heartily 
support his amendment. In my humble 
opinion, Parliamentary Reform is not 
necessary—but if it were, this Bill is one 
which your Lordships could not approve ; 
and I rejoice to know, that if your Lord- 
ships come to this conclusion, whatever 
may be said by noble Lords in_ their 
specches, your rejection will be pure and 
simple, unaccompanied by any declara- 
tion as to the necessity of Reform, or as to 
any other plan which you could have been 
disposed to have adopted; such a decla- 
ration (as [ think) would cause disappoint- 
ment, and tend to the continuance of a 
dangerous delusion. 

I readily admit, that it is our duty to 
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take into consideration all plans which 
may be proposed for the improvement of 
any of our institutions. I contend, how- 
ever, that the existence of an evil should 
be proved, that the remedy should be 
limited to the object; and even if the evil 
were proved, and admitted, when the 
measure is of great importance, we should 
hesitate to adopt it, unless we had good 
grounds for believing that the change must 
be an improvement; and we should take 
care, that in applying a remedy for one 
evil, we do not cause a greater. If, for 
instance, an apparent advantage could not 
be obtained, but at the expense of justice, 
by trampling on the sacred rights of pro- 
perty, upon which the lowest and the 
highest individuals in the land have 
hitherto rested their security, there would 
be a repugnance in my mind to accept of 
even a great advantage on those terms. 
I do not pretend to say, that there are not 
anomalies, or theoretical defects in the 
constitution of the House of Commons, 
but even at the risk of being assimilated to 
those lovers, in whose eyes the very deform- 
ities of their mistress are beauties, 
“ Veluti Balbinum Polypus Agne,” 

I must say, that some of these apparent 
defects are attended with real advantage. 

My first inquiry is, What is the eyil ? 
Is it that, constituted as the House of 
Commons is, it has not performed its duty, 
and has not been in unison with the 
people? I know it has been said—and to 
support the assertion, the history of the 
last forty years has been brought under 
review; not that it could be said that for- 
merly the conduct of Parliament was 
blameless, but that, during almost the whole 
of that time, a course of policy has been 
taken, which is particularly reprobated by 
the Reformers. It is said, the House of 
Commons, of whose Members a great pro- 
portion are the nominees of Peers, or great 
landed proprietors (but just now, it is 
better to say Peers), for their own advan- 
tage, supported the Ministers who plunged 
the country into an unjust and unnecessary 
war, British blood was shed, treasure 
lavished with profusion in ill-concerted 
expeditions, heavy taxes were imposed, 
and our Debt considerably increased. At 
last the war of long continuance was 
brought to a close, a peace was signed 
which gave to Britain no useful addition 
to her territorial possessions—merely the 
solitary advantage of having imposed upon 
France a ruler whom she detested, and 
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having become the ally of all the despots 
in Europe, leagued together for the op- 
pression of their subjects, and the destruc- 
tion of civil liberty, while her own subjects 
were oppressed with a debt so onerous, 
that our commeree, our agriculture, and 
all our resources were crippled for ever-— 
this could not have taken place with a 
reformed Parliament. 

This, my Lords, is an appalling picture : 
if I cannot efface it, let me, at least, at- 
tempt to soften some of its lineaments, 
which is the more necessary, because, 
according to my observation of four or 
five points to which the majority of the 
people direct their attention, nothing has 
struck them more, nothing has deluded 
them more, than the assertion that, with 
a reformed Parliament, wars would be less 
frequent, and consequently, the national 
Debt would not be increased; and, my 
Lords, whatever may be said as to Re- 
presentation, as to restoration of rights, 


depend upon it the great majority think of 


nothing but reduction of taxation. That 
the war was just and inevitable I bebieve, 
but of course leave that open to contra- 
diction; that much mismanagement nay 
be imputed to Ministers, in the early part 
of the war, must be admitted, but, I think, 
candour would oblige us to confess, that 
latterly, when zeal and experience had 
combined, there was a considerable im- 
provement. Heavy taxes were imposed, 
debt was accumulated, and peace did not 
give us as great additions to our posses- 
sions as some might have expected; but 
Great Britain obtained the only object she 
ever had in view—security for herself, the 
liberation of Europe from the ambition of 
France (invariable under every change of 
her Government), and the establishment 
of peace on solid foundations. It wasa 
satisfaction to reflect, that to the valour of 
her fleets and armies, the firmness and 
wisdom of her Ministers, and of her Par- 
liament, the successful termination of the 
war was mainly to be attributed; and 
when the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons conferred upon the noble Duke that 
reward for his unparalleled services which 
he perhaps appreciates as highly as any he 
ever received —the thanks of that honour- 
able House; when a less formal, almost 
involuntary compliment, was paid to a 
noble Lord, unhappily now no more, who 
had conducted the negotiations, having 
peace for their object, how few were there 
then who would have asserted, that Par- 
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liament neglected its duty, or that the 
sentiments of the people were not express- 
ed in the House of Commons! Aftera 
short interval, war ensued ; what voice was 
heard to condemn it? And when the 
noble Duke closed the list of his splendid 
victories, by one more brilliant, more 
important in its consequences, and termi- 
nated negotiations, in which he had borne 
a distinguished part, if there was not 
unanimity, at least the satisfaction was 
very general; not only as expressed by the 
Representatives in Parliament, but also by 
the great majority of the people, if the 
opinions of individuals had been collected ; 
they were satisfied with the result, con- 
tented with the acquisitions they had 
gained, the compensations they had re- 
ceived, and, above all, determined to fulfil 
the obligations which they had contracted. 

Now, had the Parliament been purified 
as theorists recommend, I will not pretend 
to say what would have been the march 
of events, but I remember that the conta- 
gion of French principles had spread to 
this country—that a great part of our 
population (always called by their parti- 
sans the whole people) were disposed to 
cultivate friendship, or fraternity, with 
France, and to follow her example; and 
I really believe, that to the firmness of 
the Minister, and of the Parliament, acting 
in opposition to what was said to be the 
wish of the people, we owe our existence 
asa nation. In a short time, the atrocities 
of the French Revolution, the encroaching 
spirit of the French Government, opened 
the eyes of the people, and dissipated the 
delusion which had prevailed; but, let me 
ask, is a popular assembly of delegates, 
and not Representatives (and if the Re- 
formed House of Commons be not of that 
description, it will not satisfy those who so 
loudly clamour for Reform), is a popular 
assembly, I ask, always pacific? and even 
if it had been inclined to avert war, by 
concessions, would they have been suc- 
cessful? Does the experience of Prussia, 
of some of the States in Germany, and of 
Spain, teach us this? War, then, was 
possible, it must have been attended with 
expense; the valour of our fleets and ar- 
mies would have been the same; but I 
know no reason for supposing that our 
expeditions would have been better con- 
ducted. From what we have heard of 
other popular assemblies, we may believe 
that the difficulties under which our com- 
manders laboured, would have been much 
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increased ; an assembly acting under the 
immediate impulsion of the people, would 
have urged our commanders at one time 
with childish impatience to an imprudent 
advance, at other times would have recom- 
mended, if not an ignominious, an unsafe 
retreat. I doubt, for instance, whether a 
reformed House of Commons would have 
allowed the noble Duke to remain with 
Fabian policy in his position, behind the 
lines of Torres Vedras, while popular ora- 
tors were addressing it, predicting that in 
a short time, not a British soldier would be 
left in Portugal, but as a prisoner; when 
that prediction found an echo in the camp 
itself, where perhaps there was but one 
heart that did not quail with apprehension. 

But peace, which must have followed, 
would havegiven us no adequate compensa- 
tion for our losses; it never does; happily 
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we have this additional reason for avoiding | 
war; and after a short time, when peace | 
had not been accompanied by those ad- | 
vantages, by that diminution of taxes, 
which the people expected, would they | 
not have been clamorous for relief, and | 
might not the Members of that House, | 
acting under the immediate influence of 
the people, have acceded to their wishes ? | 
might they not have retained the advan- | 
tages which the fortune of war had thrown | 
into our hands, and have refused to pay 
the price at which they were acquired; | 
might they not have cancelled the obliga- | 
tion to the public creditor, and have with- | 
drawn the pensions (scanty as they are) | 
from our soldiers, and our sailors, leav- | 
ing them to drag about their frames, de- | 


bilitated by exposure to pestilential cli- | 


mates, or mutilated by their wounds, at | 
once the monument of their services and | 
of national ingratitude ? 

This is not calumny—such has often 
been the gratitude of a popular assembly 
—such is the language of the Reformers! 
I speak of two considerable burthens, 
much augmented by the war; they have 
heen selected as the first objects of reduc- 
tion—though such injustice will be revolt- 
ing to your Lordships—the proposal has 
come from those who pretend that they 
represent the feelings of the people; a 
portion of that people approves it, but by 
a Parliament constituted as it is at pre- 
sent, it would be indignantly rejected. 

But during this time, was the ITouse of 
Commons the humble instrument of the 
Minister of the day, and negligent of its 
duty? It is true, that in the first years of 
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the war, from the confidence reposed in 
the Minister—from apprehension of the 
principles avowed by his opponents, there 
was a great expenditure; but was the 
House ‘corrupt. Were the Members in- 
tent only on their personal advantage ? 
Was the support given to the holder of 
office and the dispenser of favours, with- 
out regard to character? No!—they 
showed an independent spirit, that they 
could make a selection of the Minister in 
whom they could confide, and the mea- 
sures they would approve. After the 
death of Mr. Pitt, when the noble Lord 
and his friends came into office, did they 
find the House too servile? And when, 
after a general election, they were dis- 
missed by George 3rd, the House did 
not make an attempt to reinstate them. 
Again, in 1827, and to take one of the 
most remarkable, and a recent instance, 
the House withdrew its confidence from 
the noble Duke, and obliged him to re- 
sign his office. s 

In the investigation of the causes of 
failure of some expeditions, of the sup- 
posed misconduct on the part of public 
officers, the mismanagement or misappli- 
cation of public money, the House was 
not idle; but I must say, that the manner 
in which some of these inquiries were con- 
ducted, gave me reason to think that the 
Tlouse was quite enough under the influ- 
ence of the people. 

But since the peace, what has been 
done? Taxes to the amount of twenty- 
five millions have been taken off; at the 
head of them the most important, the 
most supported by Ministers (the pro- 
perty tax); the interest of the Debt has 
been reduced, while the national faith has 
been strictly preserved. 

Great improvements have been made in 
our criminal law, for which, although the 
right hon. Gentleman who introduced 
them must have the highest honour, Par- 
liament may take the credit of having at- 
tended to a subject of such general inter- 
est. Economy in the different branches 
of the public service, the reduction of 
sinecures, of salaries, of pensions, as far 
as was consistent with justice, have been 
carried into effect; and I may remind 
your Lordships, that when there was a 
suspicion of partiality in selecting the in- 
dividuals who were to be affected by re- 
duction, there was, on the part of the 
House of Commons, a proper jealousy, a 


prompt and successful interference. 
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Although for all these measures, the Mi- 
nisters who introduced them are entitled 
to credit, the House of Commons at least 
has a right to quote them, as a proof that 
the Representatives have not neglected 
their duty to their constituents. 

Is the evil——inadequate Representation ? 

Soon after the peace, a most important 
measure, affecting all the interests of the 
country, was, after much discussion, 
adopted. I mean the resumption of cash 
payments. Upon this subject there were 
the most discordant opinions; but I think 
it could not be said that any interest suf- 
fered from want of Representatives, in 
the measures which followed, for giving 
freedom to trade in general; and in the ex- 
ception which was made with regard to 
corn, each interest was accused by the 
other of having obtained an undue advan- 
tage, and the inference that I at least am 
inclined to draw is, that they are pretty 
fairly balanced ; but the opinion of the Mi- 
nisters, sometimes public opinion too strong 
to be resisted, gives to one of them a mo- 
mentary preponderance; and it should be 
remembered, that there is always a great 
portion of the Members who do not feel 


themselves bound to support the claims of 


any particular interest, but to vote for 
those measures which will conduce to the 
welfare of all. 

One great measure was carried through 
the House of Commons, with the consent, 
of course, of a majority of the Representa- 
tives, but, as I am convinced, in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of their constituents—I 
mean the Catholic Relief Bill. Indigna- 
tion at this circumstance has made many, 
who were opposed to that Bill, Reformers: 
it has not had that effect upon me. | 
consider the Members of Parliament as 
Representatives, not as delegates: they 
were to act in the manner most conducive, 
in their opinion, to the advantage of the 
whole country, and at a general election, 
their conduct would either be censured or 
approved: let those who, with the notion 
of improving the Representation, exclude 
all places which have not a numerous 
constituency, and who were favourable to 
the Bill, consider how that measure 
would have been stopped had there been 
no boroughs or towns over which Govern- 
ment or individuals had an influence; 
though IT cannot adopt their opinions on 
that Bill, nay, am daily confirmed in my 
melancholy forebodings of the conse- 
quences of that measure, I feel that for 
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constituents to have forced upon the 
Members a resistance to a measure which 
they thought would be most advanta- 
geous to the country, would have been a 
great evil, would have been often repeated, 
and would have submitted the House 
arbitrio pupularis aure. 

No, my Lords—resentment for public 
conduct might make me withdraw my 
support and confidence from public men ; 
but institutions are not to be lightly 
changed or abandoned because something 
has occurred which we disapprove, and 
which these institutions have not enabled 
us to avert. But I have admitted that it 
isour duty to take any plan into consider- 
ation; this has always been my opinion, 
and particularly expressed at the close of 
last year, at the risk of being considered 
by some of my political friends as too 
much of a Reformer. I thought that be- 
tween a determination not to agree to any 
change, and the adoption of wild schemes 
of innovation, there was a middle course. 
Listen to all the suggestions, consider the 
subject; though you do not see the neces- 
sity of change, or anticipate any improve- 
ment; be guided solely by your opinion 
as to the advantage of the measure pro- 
posed. But though I thought the duty of 
Members of Parliament invariable, I must 
say, that there never could have been so 
unfortunate a moment, one in which calm 
discussion and a prudent decision could 
be so little expected, as when the events 
of France and Belgium, combined with 
the circumstances of a general election, 
afforded an opportunity to those who 
wished for change, to seduce a great 
portion of the assembled population by 
an extravagant picture of the advantages 
of Reform; while others, and probably 
those who possessed most property, were 
persuaded that Reform alone could save 
us from Revolution. The opposite de- 
clarations of the noble Duke, and of 
the noble Earl at the head of the present 
Administration, brought matters to a crisis. 
Ministers pledged themselves to Reform, 
and soon after redeemed that pledge, by 
bringing in Bills similar to that which is 
now before us; which, be it good or bad, 
the public was not prepared to expect 
from the declarations of the noble Karl 
(as they were understood), from the de- 
clared opinions of the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack, and from the ru- 
mours of their intentions which had been 
circulated, and particularly as to Scotland. 
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Of a Bill thus introduced, we have now, 
for the first time, had the benefit of receiv- 
ing an explanation from the noble Lord 
from whom it emanated, given with bis 
usual eloquence and ability; but as I have 
not the facility of adverting to what has 
been said by others in debate, and as the 
statement given elsewhere, which I have 
studied with attention, does not mate- 
rially differ, it is to that that my remarks 
will be directed. The statement was, that 
the objectof Ministers was, to place them- 
selves between two hostile parties, upon 
sure and stedfast ground—between the 
abuses they wished to amend, and the 
convulsions they hoped to avert; that no 
one of common sense could say that the 
House of Commons represented the people 
and commonalty of England; that there 
was a time in which the right of being 
represented was recognized. If it were a 
question of right, therefore, right was in 
favour of Reform; and that we may not 
be lost in the labyrinths of early history, 
or referred to statutes on which there is 
any doubt, or to times too remote from 
our own, the Reformers go at once to 
Edward Ist, with a charity which reminds 
me of the lady in Prior’s *¢ Alma:” 

“ Then that I might not be wearied, madam, 

To cut things short, came down to Adam.’ 
But hither, I fear, we must follow them; 
the Statutes of the 25th and 34th of that 
King, and particularly the Statute “ De 
Tallagio concedendo,” and perhaps the 
words of the Writ, “ Quod omnes tangit 
ab omnibus approbetur,” having been cited 
to prove that no tax could be imposed 
without the consent of the whole commu- 
nity, one might have expected a proposal 
to restore the franchise to all, even to 
repeal the Act of Henry 6th, which 
limits the qualification to the possessors 
of 40s. in land, and that in freehold, and 
not to limit it to particular classes and 
districts, or the occupiers of houses rated 
at 102. 

It is further stated, that nomination in 
close boroughs and close corporations are 
not the settled institutions of the country. 
It was admitted, that the Representation 
consisted of knights for counties, citizens 
and burgesses: could it be denied that at 
all times Members were returned by the 
influence of the Crown, of individuals, or 
by close corporations ? 

The Crown, by its power of creat- 
ing boroughs, exercised an _ influence 
on the House of Commons, of which 
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it probably became more sensible, after 
the precedent given by Edward 4th, 
who gave an express right to Wen- 
lock to send Members by charter, as a 
reward for the services of the proprietor. 
Now I do not see that this influence was 
questioned, even when articles of accusa- 
tion were brought against Richard 2nd, 
as an excuse for deposing him. I see it 
laid to his charge, that he interfered with 
the Sheriffs to return Knights who would 
vote for excessive subsidies, and particu- 
larly for a tax upon wool, which was to 
continue during the King’s life; but not 
a word of the influence of returning citi- 
zens and burgesses. For many years the 
House of Commons, though containing 
the elements of liberty in its constitution, 
was subservient to the Crown; but sub- 
missive as it had shown itself to Queen 
Elizabeth, in the apology (as it was call- 
ed) which it presented to King James, 
while it admitted that deference had been 
shown to the Queen, on account of her 
sex and her extraordinary qualities, denied 
that this was to be interpreted as an aban- 
donment of rights and liberties, which, on 
the contrary, the House asserted, in the 
name of the whole Commons, as their 
just inheritance; and enumerating the 
things of which those rights and liberties 
consist, they claimed that the shires, 
cities, and boroughs of England, by Re- 
presentation to be present here, have free 
choice of such persons as are to repre- 
sent them: they do not complain of the 
influence of the Crown in the Duchy of 
Cornwall, in which no less than twenty- 
six Members had been added in the three 
last reigns; or of individuals in boroughs ; 
and one has no reason to suppose, that 
the return of Lady Packington to the 
Writ of Aylesbury, 14th Queen Eliza- 
beth, that she had chosen and approved 
two burgesses, was a solitary instance. 

It has been observed by a noble Lord, 
in his work upon the Constitution, that 
these unhealthy excrescences did not pre- 
vent the Petition of Right, or guard the 
Throne from the Roundheads: but, my 
Lords, the dreadful tragedy which then 
took place, was, [ must say, in oppo- 
sition to what fell from a noble Earl, (Earl 
Grey) imputable to concessions, to un- 
wise, imprudent concessions—and to the 
design of the House of Commons to en- 
gross the whole administration of the 
State ; and historians have remarked, that 
the Monarchy and the Peerage did not 
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fall, till the liberties of Parliament had 
been destroyed by that army, which it had 
made the instrument of aggression. 

The attempt of Cromwell to form a 
Parliament, of which he had different 
schemes, cannot be considered as connect- 
ed with our Constitution: the agreement, 
the scheme of the officers who supplanted 
Richard Cromwell, by which the electors 


were to vote according to the payment of 


taxes, and vote by ballot, were theories 
which were not carried into practice, 
though perhaps they have afforded some 
hints to the framers of the present Bill. 
The sending Writs to the old boroughs 
by Richard Cromwell was a popular mea- 
sure, though it had not the effect of estab- 
lishing his government; and this leads 
me to remark, that the Long Parliament, 
which I think must be admitted to have 
had the spirit of Reform, did not imagine 
that boroughs in which the population was 
reduced, and which had not received a Writ 
for centuries, ought therefore to lose their 
rights, forwhen petitions had been present- 

ed, it sent Writs to seven boroughs, some of 
them certainly not populous—four of them 
are in schedule B, and three in schedule 
A: *amongst others, Milborne Port, which 
still has a right, and, as some conceive, 
should have a preferable right, to return 
Members. The attempts of Charles 2nd 
to resume the charters, and remodel 
them for his purposes, have been severel 
and justly reprobated, and King William, 
in his declaration made before his landing, 
promised that all the rights of boroughs 
should be maintained. ‘To a Parliament 
so constituted we owe the Revolution, upon 
the advantages of which we are unani- 
mous, whatever difference of opinion there | 
may be as to some of the circumstances 
attending it—to a Parliament so consti- 
tuted we owe the succession of the House 
of Hanover. If, to use the words of a 
celebrated orator, the Constitution is to 
be arraigned at this tribunal, if I cannot 
save it from condemnation, at least let | 
these merits go in mitigation of its punish- | 
ment. 

If, shortly after the Revolution, direct | 
bribery was carried to a shameful degree, 
and afterwards indirect influence was ex- 
ercised by the creation of useless offices 





* The boroughs are, 
A Seaford, Malton, 
and Allerton. 
A Weobly. 


B Ashburton. 
B Honiton. 
B Cockermouth. 


B Okehampton, A Milborne Port. 
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and granting pensions, still the prosperity 
of the country gradually advanced, though 
occasionally its progress was retarded; but 
even in these times, | do not see that it 
ever occurred to the Representatives, or 
to the people, that their condition was to 
be improved by an alteration in the con- 
stitution of Parliament, and now, when 
direct bribery cannot be suspected, when 
there are fewer placemen in the House, 
including officers in the army and navy, 
than there were in George 2nd’s time, 
when the patronage of Ministers is so 
much reduced, such analteration appears to 
me to bestill less necessary, and especially 
because the Reformers cannot refer us to 
any time in our history, in which their 
plan was in operation, attended by those 
advantages which, as they say, must 
always attend it. And here again I must 
refer to a noble Lord (Lord John Russell) 
for whom I have a great respect; he has 
written and spoken with great ability on 
this subject, and I do not quote him for 
the purpose of imputing to him any incon- 
sistency, but without offence I may men- 
tion those observations which have made 
the greatest impression on my mind. In 
his book on the Constitution he says, “ If 
a man were to object to change, and to 
say government is a matter of experience, 
not of speculation, we will therefore rest 
contented with things as they are, his ob- 
jJections would be sound.” 

Since, then, the plan now proposed 
is not a return to that which was once 
established, it is an innovation and 
| an attempt to reconstitute the State. I 
ido not on that account refuse to con- 
| sider it, though, if the innovation had 
been from the first avowed, I believe it 
‘would have had fewer partisans; and 
|though I may have the prejudice that 
| those who rock the cradle of an infant 
| constitution, may probably accompany it 
‘to its grave. But fortunately I come 
at once to an insuperable objection. The 
Bill consists of two parts, one the disfran- 
| chisement of boroughs complete or partial, 
the other the creation of a new consti- 
| tuency,and a new arrangement of boroughs 
and counties, { do not entertain the 
_ least doubt of the power of Parliament to 
|disfranchise boroughs: there are no 
| national limits to that power but possibi- 
lity. Parliament; however, may impose 
| fetters upon itself by which it will be ever 
| restrained. I would have it our pride to 
isay, Parliament cannot do what is unjust 
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—I conceive this disfranchisement to be! that the returns of the actual population, 


unjust and impolitic: unjust, because, 
whether the rights of boroughs be real pro- 
perty, or held in trust, as the noble Earl 
has contended, if it be a trust, unless mis- 
conduct has been proved, the trustees can- 
not be divested—(that any boroughs should 
be heard by counsel is what the wildest 
Reformer in this House would never op- 
pose)—if it be an absolute property, it 
can with as little justice be taken from 
the owners. And even if we were pro- 
ceeding on the admission, that the mea- 
sure was absolutely necessary for the good 
of the country, taking the analogy of the 
heritable jurisdictions in Scotland, or of 
lands which have been taken for the erec- 
tion of barracks or fortifications when the 
country was threatened with invasion, 
Parliament provided that the proprietors 
should receive compensation for a seizure, 
which nothing but necessity could have 
justified—impolitic, because it is unwise 
to show that charters from the Crown give 
no security. Are these the only charters 
which may be questioned, on the ground 





of speculative advantage to the public ? 
Will the grants of land be more secure ? | 
The doctrine that all the property of the | 
Church is, and always was, the property | 
of the State; that Henry 8th, when on | 
the suppression of monasteries he parcel- | 
led out the Church lands amongst his | 
favourites, exceeded his powers; and that | 
these grants should be resumed, is very | 
unpalatable to individuals, and would not | 
now be tolerated by your Lordships ; but | 
in a Reformed House of Commons it | 
would be favourably received, and, what | 
is worse, would rest its justification upon 
that measure which you had sanctioned. 
Against this disfranchisement, then, 1 
protest; and as most of the provisions 
depend upon the settlement of this point, 
it would be unnecessary for me to enter into 
an examination of the details, even if my 
noble friend (Lord Wharncliffe) had not 
so ably exposed their defects : a few words, | 
however, may be permitted to me upon 
some of the most glaring inconsistencies. 
Adopting the principle of population, 
and being obliged to draw the line some- 
where, it is proposed, that all boroughs which 
have not 2,000 inhabitants, shall be dis- 
franchised; those which have between 
2,000 and 4,000, shall return one Mem- 
ber; above 4,000, two Members. Wav- 
ing for a moment the objection to the 
principle, should we not have expected, 





and not the census of 1821, which is 
notoriously incorrect, would have been 
taken as a base? (Although it is possi- 
ble that some false returns would have 
been made at the census of 1831, for the 
purpose of giving advantages to particu- 
lar towns)—but this is very unfair, for it 
is well known, that there are towns which 
had not 2,000 inhabitants in 1821, but 
whose population is greatly increased ; 
and as this is a final arrangement, they are 
for ever excluded: and this is a remedy 
for a system, of which one of the evils is 
stated to be, that towns, much as they 
increase in population, will not acquire 
the right of sending Members to Parlia- 
ment. But even if the census of 1831 
were taken, should we not be preparing 


}ourselves for the adoption of what has 


been called the rule-of-three system ? that 
if 2,000 return one, then 4,000 two, and 
6,000 three Members, and so on—a sys- 
tem which, as I understand, is as much 
disapproved of by the supporters as by 
the opposers of this Bill; and yet, though 
this may not be the immediate, I think it 
must be the ultimate consequence. 

It was for the purpose of neutralizing 
the principle of population, I presume, 
that the standard of property was also 
taken, and applied indifferently ; but it is 
often difficult to know by what test the 
arrangement is to be tried, and sometimes 
it is irreconcilable with either or with 
both: for instance, of two towns which 
are placed in similar circumstances, one 
is disfranchised, and the other returns two 
Members. 

The great object was, to introduce a 
new constituency upon a qualification 
assumed to be uniform; and so it is in 
amount, but not in its effect. In some 


large towns, it will extend the franchise 
'to nine-tenths of the householders, while 


in others the number of electors will be 
very small; it is, to be sure, a matter of 
opinion, but I own, that in making a new 
arrangement, it would not have occurred 
to me to give increased influence to this 
particular class. 

The framers of the Bill propose to give 
additional Members to counties, and thus 
establish an aristocracy of land, to ba- 
lance the aristocracy of towns; and yet 
in some counties the 10/. householders of 
towns will have great inflaence—in some, 
I have reason to believe, that they would 
obtain a preponderance, 
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Having taken population as a_princi- 
ple, and the payment of taxes applied to 
countics, they give to those which have 
a smaller population, and who pay a 
smaller amount of taxes, a greater number 
of Representatives. 

In conformity to the orders of your 
Lordships’ House, and consistently with 
the tone which has been taken hitherto, 
and which J hope will be observed in this 
debate, I would not impute to the authors 
of this Bill motives of partiality and in- 
justice; but, deprived of this resource, if 
I may so call it, I cannot understand it. 
I will not say that it is inexplicable, but it 
does appear to me, that neither in the de- 
bates elsewhere, nor in this House, has 
this arrangement been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. 

Avowing the intention of taking the 
franchise from the lowest class, because it 
is subject to bribery, they confer the right 
of voting upon those who must be most 
under the influence of landlords, depriving 
freemen of their natural rights, when it 
can be done with safety, but conceding to 
the potwallopers, who would be too cla- 
morons, the exercise of that right which it 
is said they never ought to have possessed. 
Professing to destroy influence, they make 
a division of counties which shall place 
them under the influence of Peers and 
great proprictors, such as were called, ina 
petition from Durham, presented by a 
noble Marquis (Cleveland) an overbearing 
oligarchy—thus substituting nominees of 
departments for nominees of boroughs— 
objecting to out-voters, and bringing them 
sixteen or seventeen miles to add to the 
constituency of some towns; in others, 
confining the votes to residents, but allow- 
ing them to non-residents in counties and 
in universities—and all this to cure ano- 
malies! 

And whereas the possession of property 
is desirable in an elector, the possessor of 
half a town is not to have a vote, unless he 
be resident; while his tenant for the short- 
est term, the most dependent, possessing 
the smallest interest in the property, shall 
vote not only in towns, but in counties, 
if he hold land of the yearly value of 502. 
This last provision was introduced for a 
reason easily understood—to correct the 
democratical parts of the Bill. Attempts 
were made in discussion to veil this from 
the eyes of the public, which is easily de- 
ceived. But others, more clear-sighted, 
were reconciled to the Bill by this aristo- 
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cratical alteration. Now it is always said, 
that this will be a final settlement of the 
Representation. I must be allowed to 
doubt it. 

As long as there is any individual, not 
a minor, not fatuous, who has not a vote, 
so long will there be some one who will 
assert, and many who will believe, that 
the people are deprived of their just and 
natural rights. 

As long as towns increasing in popula- 
tion do not return an increased number of 
Members, so long will they consider that 
they are not adequately represented. 

The influence of money will always ex- 
ist, and bribery will always be suspected, 
unless the electors be so wealthy that 
money could not tempt them; the only 
security would be a high qualification, 
quite incompatible with an extended 
suffrage. 

The conduct of Members of Parliament 
who support the Government, will always 
be imputed to interested motives, as long 
as there is a single place, honour, or dis- 
tinction, at the disposal of the Minister ; 
and yet we are told, this must be satis- 
factory to the people, because it secures 
adequateRepresentation, purity of election, 
and integrity of conduct in the Represent- 
atives. I should say, that it were better 
to abide by the old Constitution, which, if 
defective, has advantages in practice, than 
to adopt a theoretical system, to which the 
same objections may be made. 

Thus then, my Lords, I am compelled 
to oppose this Bill upon its principle, and 
no alterations of the details could affect 
my objections. I rejoice that, asa Mem- 
ber of this House, it is no part of my duty 
to propose a substitute. That improve- 
ments in the regulation of elections, so as 
to diminish the expense and inconvenience, 
may be suggested, is possible; that bri- 
bery may be more effectually restrained ; 
that a plan might be proposed for repair- 
ing what appears to me to have been an 
omission in 1800: and giving to the 
Crown the power of issuing writs to new 
boroughs, which it had lost by the Union 
with Scotland and Ireland, is also possible ; 
upon these points I offer no opinion, but 
must express my belief, thatthe populous 
towns have never proved that they had 
actually suffered any real injury from not 
having had the right to send Representa- 
tives to Parliament. Some proposition 
may also be made with respect to the Re- 
presentation of Scotland, to which, not- 
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withstanding the interest I must take in 
that country, I have not adverted, as it is 
not at present under discussion. Upon 
this point also I offer no opinion; but 
whether that state of Representation be 
good or bad, it is a consolation to me 
to know, that the injury arising from 
it must be of recent date, for it was only 
lately, that the Reformers complained of 
the apathy of the people, and particularly 
of the people of Scotland, on the subject 
f Reform. 

Objecting to the Bill, then, I should 
naturally vote against it, but this I am 
told I must not do; and for these rea- 
sons: because the interference of the 
House of Lords with a Bill of this descrip- 
tion, if it be legal, is objectionable, and 
that the people must and will have Reform. 
Now with respect to the ‘first objection, 
that is very unfortunate, for in 1728, 
when the Commons sent up a Bill to pre- 
vent bribery at elections, the Lords made 
two amendments; the first raised the pen- 
alty from 50/. to 500/. to which the 
Commons, notwithstanding their objec- 
tions to money clauses, agreed. The se- 
cond was as important; it declared that 
such votes shall be deemed to be legal 
which have been so declared by the last 
determination of the House of Commons ; 
this also was accepted, and a_ popular 
orator, Mr. Pulteney, in praising the pa- 
triotism of the Lords, went so far as to say, 
that the Lords as well as the Commons, 
are the guardians of the freedom of elec- 
tions. 

But the people will have Reform. Now, 
my Lords, I do not mean to deny that a 
very great proportion of the people are for 
Reform, not that they are unanimous; 
and to use an expression of Mr. Burke, 
we must not always judge of the general- 
ity of the opinion by the noise of the ac- 
clamation; and though I would admit a 
numerical superiority, yet I believe that if 
a scale of numbers and property were 
taken, the majority of property would be 
against the Bill. But for the sake of ar- 
gument, I will admit that the people are 
unanimous; I must answer, that we are 
not here to obey the dictates of the people, 
or to register the edicts of the House of 
Commons. If we have aright to examine 
a bill, to modify, and alter its provisions, 
we must have a right to judge of its prin- 
ciple, andjof the necessity for legislating 
on the subject. It is our duty to examine 
with patience all that is suggested for the 
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benefit of the people, and thus to impress 
upon their minds that truth which is not 
at once apparent to them, probably from 
the distance at which we are placed, that 
our interests are inseparable, that it is not 
only the duty, but the interest of the 
Peers, that the people should have the 
full enjoyment of all their just rights and 
liberties, upon which individual and na- 
tional happiness so much depend ; that it 
is impossible that the prosperity of the 
people can be increased, and that it should 
not be reflected upon us; or that the peo- 
ple should suffer calamity, or a deprivation 
of their rights and liberties, without in- 
volving the Peers; who in themselves, it 
is true, have a part in legislation which is 
not given to all, but in their property, and 
in their families, are incorporated in the 
mass of the people. Attributing to us, 
therefore, very uncharitably, selfish mo- 
tives, I say from those motives, from mo- 
tives of self-interest, we could not resist 
any measure which we really thought 
would conduce to the advantage of the 
people ; and it was well observed by my 
noble friend (the Earl of Mulgrave) as well 
as by a noble Earl on presenting a petition, 
that it was wrong to say that the Peers 
had no interest in this Bill, but one ought 
to say, that they had no separate interest. 
Let this truth, coming from the lips of the 
noble Earl, have the effect which it could 
not have had if it had merely come from 
mine. 

If you approve of the Bill, give it your 
support. But if not—would you upon 
any other occasion have at once admitted 
that you were in the wrong? Would you 
not have put your own opinion, and that 
of the minority of the House of Commons 
in contrast with the opinions of the peo- 
ple? Why should you not do so now? 
For fear of the consequences? We have 
been told, in no measured language, by the 
Press, that our own persons or our proper- 
ty may be attacked, and I must say, that 
nothing can be so well calculated to pro- 
duce the effect as these threats so circu- 
lated. I think it very probable that there 
will be disturbances; I have full confidence 
in the firmness of the Government, and 
that they will be put down. I shall be sorry, 
however, that such events should take 
place, as individuals perhaps more delud- 
ed than guilty will be the victims. I do 
not disregard consequences, but from what 
are they to proceed?—from disappointment? 
Now what is it that the people expect from 
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the Bill? Looking to the great number 
of petitions which explain their expecta- 
tions, but not one half of their delusions ; 
such as, that those who have any thing to 
sell must always obtain a great price, and 
those who have to purchase, find every 
thing cheap. The prayers of the petition 
are for a reduction of taxes, quite incom- 
patible with the payment of the debt, and 
which would recoil upon themselves; the 


abolition of tithes, the appropriation of 


Church property to the uses of the State, 
&c, Now the supporters of the Bill say, 
that there will be no such consequences, 
that it is absurd to believe it; but if the 
expectations of the people be not realized, 
will they not be dissatisfied? Will they 
not be equally clamorous in expressing 
their disappointment, and might not the 
same argument be urged to persuade you 
to consent to more dangerous but inevita- 
ble concessions ? 

In conclusion—I must say, fain would I 
see this effervescence subside. If I were 
to frame a wish and devise the means for 
restoring calm to the public mind, confi- 
dence to all who are engaged in com- 
merce, trade, or agriculture, and to the 
possessors of property, it would be, that 
we should renew the charter of our Con- 
stitution for two years, with all its defects, 
all its anomalies, exposing ourselves to the 
risk of suffering those calamities which 
may attend so defective a state of Repre- 
sentation. Atthe end of that time, you 
would come to the discussion in a calmer 
state of mind, with better hope of tem- 
perate discussion and of prudent decision, 
But this would not suit his Majesty’s Min- 
isters; they wish that the agitation may con- 
tinue; it is like the fever which gives the pa- 
tient artificial strength, though it will 
finally cause his destruction. 

May the arguments against this Bill 
which have been so ably advanced by 
others, and the intreaties which commun- 
ity of interest allows me to address to you, 
have some effect. Do not, in the hope of 
improvement, rashly endanger our vener- 
able Constitution, which has been the ad- 
miration and the envy of the world; in 
which various interests are balanced, op- 
posite elements brought together, not in 
conflict, but in beautiful harmony; which 
not the wisdom of man, assisted by ex- 
perience; not time, or fortuitous circum- 
stances, could ever have effected without 
the aid of that all-gracious Power, which 
I trust has not yet withdrawn its protec- 
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tion from this favoured land. Do not let 
us return to that chaos in which these ele- 
ments would still exist, but not in union ; 
do not adopt the theories of those innova- 
tors, whose motto seems to be, Nulli sua 
forma manelit. 

For, my Lords, the evil will not rest 
here; the wish for change extends to all 
your institutions—the abolition of a Church 
in union with the State-—the division of 
property amongst all the children, as in 
France—the consequent destruction of an 
hereditary Peerage, and an interference 
with the succession of the Crown, are 
theories which it is admitted cannot be 
realized till this Bill shall have laid the 
foundation. These are not the opin- 
ions, as they formerly were, of men of some 
talent, but of little influence; they pro- 
ceed from, and are vindicated, to my 
knowledge, by men of talent, of educa- 
tion, and of family; and such as would 
present themselves as candidates, with a 
certainty of being chosen by that constitu- 
ency which this Bill creates. 

My Lords, you have this night, not only 
to decide upon the fate of Britain, the 
fate of Europe is involved in your decision ; 
if England be convulsed, if she should suffer 
even bloodless revolution, the only barrier 
would be removed which opposes that 
spirit which attacks all ancient institutions, 
all established governments. War, which 
(whatever may be said) is equally depre- 
cated by us all, will probably ensue; and 
its attendant calamities will not be lessen- 
ed, if, under the guidance of the present 
Ministers, and adopting an inverted policy, 
we should find ourselves arrayed by the side 
of our former enemies, and opposed to our 
most ancient and faithful allies. This 
course of policy was never followed but 
in the last years of Queen Anne; a 
period which has of late been forcibly 
brought to my recollection, and of which 
an assertion of the noble Earl (Earl Grey) 
has again reminded me, that he would 
never abandon the Bill, while he retained 
any reasonable hope of success. Now 
there were two ways of carrying the Bill; 
the one was, by obtaining the majority of 
the existing Members of this House ; and 
the other, by recommending to the Crown 
an undue exercise of its undoubted prero- 
gative, the creation of Peers; and as in 
the times to which I have alluded, a whim- 
sical question was put to the twelve new 
Peers, Whether they voted, like a Petty 
Jury, by their Foreman, we should have to 
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ask, Whether these Peers would vote by 
their Centurion? So great would be the 
number required to overpower the strong 
feeling in this House, of want of confidence 
in Ministers, and of objection to this Bill. 

But, my Lords, I have done; and re- 
turn you many thanks for your indulgence, 
which has enabled me to prove (or attempt 
to prove) that my opinions are not the re- 
sult of prejudice, but of long, I may say, 
painful, meditation. 

Lord King said, that a great deal of 
matter had been touched upon which had 
no reference whatever to the subject im- 
mediately before their Lordships. Amongst 
others was that which might be designated 
the rump of the Holy Alliance. All he 
could say was, that he must be little less 
than a fool who would deny that advan- 
tages were not likely to arise to the coun- 
try from the passing of the Reform Bill. 
He could not venture to place before his 
eyes the picture of what the state of the 
country would be when it was known that 
a proposal had been made to their Lord- 
ships to give a positive rejection to the 
Bill—a Bill sent up to their Lordships by 
a great majority of the House of Com- 
mons, might be, indeed, rejected by that 
House, but it would be for the House to 
consider of the prudence of rejecting it. 
That it had opponents he knew ; the 

“Tre leonum vincula recusantium.” 
He trusted, however, that although these 
lions might indulge their resentment, they 
would be at least chained and rendered 
harmless. He trusted that they would not 
long be allowed to exercise their undue 
power to the prejudice of the interests of 
their country. ‘The noble Earl (the Earl 
of Mansfield) said, in the course of his 
speech, that he would advise the Govern- 
ment to leave the measure alone for two 
years. The noble Lord said, he wished 
he could suggest some method of pacifying 
the country, and of stopping the progress 
of the present excitement. And how did 
the noble Lord, who was so anxious to 
put an end to the excitement, propose to 
accomplish his object? Why, he would 
pacify the country by rejecting the Bill, 
and leaving the people to indulge in all 
those feelings of exasperation which the 
disappointment of their hopes must excite. 
The noble Lord and his friends had met 
the question with a pure and simple rejec- 
tion. The Bill was, in their opinion, too 
dangerous even to be entertained. They 
would not even allow it to go to a Com- 
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mittee [xo, no]. Why, if they met the 
question with a decided negative, how 
were they to go to a Committee? No, 
their Lordships would not even consider 
the merits of the measure sent to them by 
the House of Commons; and they rejected 
it in such a manner as to say, that the 
country was not to hope from them that 
any measure of Reform would be enter- 
tained. That was the gist of the Motion, 
and of all the speeches he had heard. If 
it was not, he knew not what they meant. 
He now came to another question, What 
were the evils the country complained of ? 
—war, taxes, and debt. He did not deny 
that the people were too fond of war; but 
he contended, that the people changed 
their opinion of its necessity much sooner 
than the Parliament. Would the first 
war with America have continued so many 
years under the authority of a Reformed 
House of Commons? But that was not 
the only evil—the proprietors of Parlia- 
ment were now also the proprietors of the 
taxes. He called them proprietors of 
Parliament, in the language of Grattan, 
because he did not wish to use the offen- 
sive phrase of boroughmongers. He 
would tell the noble Lord how this pro- 
prictorship worked. From a list of 
places and pensions above 1,000J. a-year, 
laid before the House of Commons, and 
printed by its order, it appeared that the 
members of their Lordships’ House re- 
ceived above 300,000/, a-year out of the 
taxes and otherwise, under the name of 
pensions, places, and salaries. This was 
the result of the proprietorship system, and 
the nomination of Members of Parliament. 
The noble Lord and his friends laid great 
stress on the worst part of the system, and 
seemed to think the worst possessed the 
greatest merit. He (Lord King) remem- 
bered the time when no one would dare to 
mention such things, and when the 
Speaker of the other House would have 
called any man to order who ventured to 
talk of nomination boroughs. Now, how- 
ever, the system was recognized and ac- 
knowledged, and Members seemed to 
glory in}what Burke called the shameful 
parts of the Constitution. Corruption 
and all its attendant abuses were stripped 
naked to the view. There was no longer 
any disposition to conceal it. They were 
told that the Bill proposed a new Consti- 
tution. Whose fault was it that such a 
Bill was now before them? And he would 
say more, that if they did not now con~ 
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cede this timely Reform, they would, 
perhaps, be compelled to grant another 
Reform, which they would consider still 
more untimely than even a very moderate 
Reform was thought to be some years ago. 
He would not say what might be the con- 
sequence. They were implored to grant 
this Reform to preserve the peace of the 
country, and they should take heed lest they 
forced the people to that general under- 
standing respecting the non-payment of the 
taxes, which they had threatened. The 
people, it was well known, had forsometime 
thought that the taxes voted by a con- 
demned House of Commons might, under 
certain contingencies, be refused. He 
would not trouble their Lordships further 
than to implore them to consider well the 
consequences of what they were about to 
do. The noble Lord concluded by stating, 
that he never voted more heartily for any 
measure, than he should vote for the 
second reading of this Bill. 

The Marquis of ute said, before he 
attempted to address himself to the ge- 
neral question, he should say a few words 
in reply to the noble Lord who had just 
sat down. That noble Lord had address- 
ed himself, not to the question of Reform, 
but had indulged in a criticism upon the 
motion of his noble friend (Lord Wharn- 
cliffe). He complained that the motion 
was that of simply rejecting the Bill, but 
the fact was, that his noble friend had sat 
down without making any motion. at all. 
Being then called upon to move, he said, 
certainly, that his motion was to reject the 
Bill—but he (the Marquis of Bute) under- 
stood him to mean no more by that, than 
if he had moved that it should be read a 
second time that day six months. He had 
not understood from the noble Earl near 
him (the Earl of Mansfield) that he object- 
ed to Reform altogether, but only that he 
objected to this Bill ; and he perfectly well 
knew that his noble relative (Lord Wharn- 
cliffe) did not object to Reform altogether. 
On the contrary, he always understood 
him to say, that he was prepared not only 
to make concessions, but concessions to a 
very considerable degree. He had under- 
stood him to say this on more occasions 
than one; and he had even heard him 
point out what the concessions were which 
he was ready to grant to the people in the 
way of Reform. No man had ever asserted 
that everything connected with the present 
system of Representation was perfectly cor- 
rect. It never had been asserted; but what 
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noble Lords objected to in reality was, the 
Bill on the Table of the House ; and they 
contended, that if we must have Reform, 
it ought, at least, to be a Reform strictly 
in conformity with the existing Constitu- 
tion of the country, and with those prin- 
ciples upon which all history told us that 
that Constitution was founded. He freely 
admitted that he was himself one of those 
who were of opinion that no great benefit 
could accrue to the people from any 
scheme of Reform which he had ever seen 
broached. This was his honest opinion ; 
but still he was prepared on this, as on all 
other great questions, to bow to the sense 
of those whom he considered from their 
talent, their education, their rank and 
property, to be well qualified to form a 
judgment upon such matters. He begged 
to assure the noble Earl opposite (Earl 
Grey) that if he had any hesitation in op- 
posing this Bill, that hesitation, if it did 
not altogether arise from, was, at all 
events, greatly increased, by the respect 
which he entertained for him. What he 
conceived to be the principle upon which 
the authors of this Bill proceeded was, that 
of endeavouring to get rid of those evils 
in the Representation of the country which 
were most complained of—namely, nomi- 
nation boroughs. Now, he was prepared 
to contend, that this Bill established the 
principle of nomination to an extent 
fully as objectionable as could be met 
with in the history of any of those boroughs 
which were thus to be disfranchised. It 
was said that the liberties of the subject 
were injured by these nomination bo- 
roughs, but how he could not tell. It was 
a matter of surprise to him how such an 
opinion could be entertained. He denied 
the proposition in toto. However popular 
this topic might be, and he admitted that 
it would do at the hustings, or at a 
tavern dinner, he would ask, if any noble 
Lord in that House, or if any man who 
thought that his opinion would be listened 
to, would assert that the liberties of the 
country, that the liberty of individuals, or 
that the security of property, was less now 
than it was in those times which had been 
referred to as the most glorious epochs of 
the country? The greater part of those 
nomination boroughs had been created in 
the times of the Tudors, and they were 
selected, not for their riches, or the num- 
ber of their population, but because the 
Crown wished to make use of them to 
promote its own arbitrary views. And 
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what was the result? He was rather in- 
clined to think, that so far from this being 
injurious to liberty, in a few years after 
they were formed, the Members for those 
boroughs were the most violent opposers 
of the Crown in the reign of Charles Ist. 
It was not till the reign of Anne, and the 
first Princes of the House of Brunswick, 
that boroughs became the property of in- 
dividuals, and that, as a consequence, 
they became the subject of sale and nomi- 
nation. Then began that contest between 


the aristocracy and the Crown with respect ! 


to borough influence, the result of which 
was, that the influence of either was much 
less now than it was when the House of Ha- 
nover came to the Throne—the period so 
often triumphantly referred to as the most 
glorious of the Constitution. But how did 
the noble Lord propose to get rid of the 
nomination boroughs? Why, by sweeping 
away a great part of these boroughs, by 
destroying the Corporations, and substi- 
tuting for them a uniform system of 
three-and-sixpenny voters. In the first 
place, it put an end altogether to the 
nomination boroughs in schedule A, and 
in their stead it would establish one uni- 
form system of constituency—a_ consti- 
tuency essentially democratic, and which, 
being composed chiefly of 10/. house- 
holders, would be productive of ten times 
more bribery and corruption than pre- 
vailed at present. Every one knew the 
influence exercised in country towns by 
attornies, and a certain class of monied 
men, and the consequence would be, to 
place all the constituency under the dic- 
tation of one or two individuals. The new 


constituency wouid aggravate the evils of 


nomination tenfold, for the real voter 
would be the secret owner of the 10/. 
tenement—the speculating builder—who 
would count the votes as so much interest 
in his outlay. At present the nomination 
boroughs were useful as channels through 
which the colonial interests obtained the 
means of Representation, and as a means 
of preserving the just influence of the 
Peers in the decisions of the Legislature ; 
but the new nomination system would be, 
from its democratic character, fatal to 
both, particularly to that hereditary influ- 
ence which it was the special care of their 
ancestors to preserve. The noble Lords 
wished, he had no doubt, to promote the 
liberty, and happiness, and morality, of 
the people; but this Bill was not calcu- 
lated to promote their views. Nothing 
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was more carefully attended to by our 
ancestors than to preserve the hereditary 
principle of our Constitytion in all its 
parts. That principle was the soul of the 
monarchy. But by destroying the Corpo- 
rations—by taking away those privileges 
which the present race of freemen enjoyed, 
and which they expected to transmit to 
their children, this Bill destroyed that, 
and, by destroying that, would injure the 
hereditary principle, and would certainly 
injure the monarchy. He was not a friend 
to abuses, and if such as existed could be 
| corrected, he should not object; but he 
could not consent to the great changes 
proposed by this Bill. It would not get 
rid of nomination and corruption, and for 
these reasons he meant to vote against the 
Bill; though he repeated, that he should 
not object to any measure which would 
get rid of abuse. The Bill, however, went 
so far-—the changes it introduced were so 
numerous and so violent—the principle 
was so new, that he could not by any pos- 
sibility go the length of the Bill. He knew 
that many noble Lords who went further 
than he did, would not consent to this 
Bill. With reference to that country with 
which he was connected, he would offer 
one observation. He admitted that the 
system of Representation there established 
was incorrect in principle; but he denied 
that it had been injurious in practice. He 
wished to say for himself distinctly, and 
with respect to the county which bore his 
name, that what had appeared in the 
papers was not correct. He admitted 
that there was an influence exercised there; 
but it was nothing but the influence of 
property fairly exercised. As far as he was 
concerned, that property would not be in- 
jured, nor the influence lessened by the 
| Bill. Individually he was satisfied that 
his interest would be the same as before. 
While thus pointing out the monstrous 
defects of the Bill, he begged it to be 
understood, that he was by no means 
averse to any moderate plan of removing 
the abuses and corruptions of the present 
system, but only to such a violent and 
sweeping remedy as that proposed by 
Ministers [cries of Adjourn”. 

Lord Wharncliffe wished, before their 
Lordships adjourned for that evening, to 
set himself right with respect to the form 
of his Amendment. He had just been in- 
formed, that, as it then stood, it might be 
interpreted in the light of an affront to the 
| House of Commons. Now nothing could 
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be further from his intentions and wishes, 
and he therefore begged leave to withdraw 
it, and propose in its stead that the Bill be 
read a second time that day six months. 

Lord Holland very willingly gave the 
noble Lord full credit for his declaration, 
that in moving that the Bill be forthwith, 
and without further preface, rejected, that he 
had no intention to thereby offer a direct 
affront to the House of Commons; but 
still felt it would be improper for their 
Lordships to assent to his proposition to 
withdraw it. When it was recollected, 
that in the course of the debate which had 
been held that evening on the noble Lord’s 
Amendment, those who expressed their 
determination to support it did so on the 
explicit ground that “ by its form it shut 
out all hope of Reform whatever,” he was 
convinced that it was due to their own 
consistency to persist in an Amendment so 
supported. He, for one, therefore, would 
resist the withdrawal of the noble Lord’s 
Motion. 

Lord Wharncliffe : 1 know not what are 
the motives which may have influenced 
other noble Lords to support my Amend- 
ment, but for myself, I must repeat, that so 
far from wishing or intending to thereby 
offer an affront to, or mark of reprobation 
on, the House of Commons, that | will not 
divide the House upon it. Let other 
noble Lords act as they will, | will not 
press it, and therefore in courtesy I hope I 
shall be permitted to withdraw it In its pre- 
sent form. 

Lord Holland repeated, that after the 
turn which the debate had taken on the 
noble Lord’s Amendment, it was but right 
that the House should express its opinion 
formally on its merits. ‘The Motion, be- 
sides, was not now in the hands of the 
noble Baron, but of the Lord Chancellor, 
as the Speaker of the House, into whose 
hands it had been put, so that it would be 
contrary to their own established rules if 
they consented to its being then withdrawn, 

Lord Plunkett agreed with his noble 
friend. He was confident that the noble 
Baron had no intention to offer the Com- 
mons an affront bya Motion which was 
tantamount to a rejection of the Bill which 
they had sent up for their concurrence, but 
still felt that after the declaration of the 
noble Earl (Mansfield) who had just ad- 
dressed them with so much zeal and ability, 
that he would support the Amendment, 
“because it put an end to every hope of 
Reform in any shape whatever for the pre- 
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sent.” It would be unfair to the supporters 
of the Amendment to consent to its*with- 
drawal. The noble Baron, by withdraw- 
ing an Amendment supported on such 
grounds, must count on losing his present 
supporters. 

The Earl of Mansfield begged leave to 
explain his own meaning. Whatever form 
the noble Lord might have put his Motion 
in, his arguments would have been the 
same. He considered that he was supporting 
the rejection of the Bill; he wished it to 
be rejected, and he should have used the 
same language had the Motion been to 
read the Bill that day six months. 

The Lord Chancellor wished to direct 
their Lordships’ attention to the particular 
situation in which he was placed with 
respect to the noble Lord’s Amendment. 
A Motion was originally submitted to their 
notice, that the Bill be then read a second 
time, to which the noble Baron moved as an 
Amendment, that the Bill be forthwith re- 


jected. That Amendment was put in his 


hands, and, in pointof fact, was the Motion 
theywere then discussing. Now there could 
be no doubt that the noble Lord had the 
right to ask for leave to withdraw his Mo- 
tion, but there could be as little doubt that 
the House should be unanimous in their as- 
senting to its being so withdrawn before he, 
as Speaker, could pronounce that it could 
be so withdrawn consistently with the rules 
of the House. If any single noble Lord 
objected to its being withdrawn, he (the 
Lord Chancellor) was bound to put it 
formally from the Woolsack, so that the 
noble Lord’s declaration, that he would 
not divide the House on it, was practically 
nugatory, and would be so till every other 
noble Lord had waived his objection to its 
being withdrawn. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury thought that all 
difficulties would be got over by the noble 
and Jearned Lord’s putting the question in 
the usual form of Amendment, namely, 
that ‘the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the question.” 

Earl Grey differed from the noble Earl, 
and agreed in the view taken by his 
noble friends of the true character of the 
Amendment. After the declaration of the 
noble supporters of that Amendment, that 
their approval of it was founded on the fact 
that it ‘* went to put an end to the Reform 
altogether, and thus save the public from 
all delusion on the subject,” it was right 
that it should be recorded on their Journals, 
that a Bill sent up by the House of Com- 
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mons had been met by the most unusual 
and harsh, and most extraordinary motion 
of an unqualified rejection, It was the 
more incumbent upon them to thus enable 
the country to view the Motion in its true 
colours, because the noble Mover was 
bound to justify it by exposing the defec- 
tiveness of the principle of the Bill against 
which it was directed. Instead of doing this, 
however, the noble Lord’s objections were 
directed wholly against the details (which 
more properly would come under discussion 
at a future stage), while the principle was 
left totally untouched. The noble Ear! 
then expressed a hope that the discussion 
would terminate there for that evening, 
their Lordships consenting to an adjourn- 
ment of the debate till to-morrow. 

The Earl of Carnarvon said, that the 
simple facts of the case were these—that 
his noble friend having sat down without 
moving his Amendment, he then got up 
and inadvertently made the Motion in its 
present shape. He was surprised That, 
under such circumstances, his Majesty’s 
Ministers should offer any obstacle to his 
noble friend’s withdrawing his Motion, for 
the purpose of putting it into the usual 
and regular shape. His noble friend had 
appealed to the general fecling of the 
House, and, for his part, he (the Earl of 
Carnarvon) did not envy his Majesty’s 
Ministers the dignified position which had 
been assumed by them on this occasion, 
even supposing that they were right in 
their view as tothe line of order. He 
believed, however, that they were wrong, 
and he believed so for this reason, that the 
only motion which the noble Lord on the 
Woolsack would have to put would be, 
that ‘the words to be left out stand part 
of the question.” Now his noble friend 
merely wished to substitute for the words 
which he had originally moved, the usual 
form of words employed in moving the re- 
jection of a Bill; and he did not think 
that the House, if they had the right of 
preventing him from doing so, would exer- 
cise such a right, at least he (the Earl of 
Carnarvon) never remembered an instance 
of its exercise. He was quite certain that 
no noble Lord would be brought over to 
the side of the noble Lord opposite by so 
shallow, and indeed, were it not for the 
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respect which he entertained for the noble 
Lord who had urged the objection, he 
would say so paltry an artifice as_ this. 
No matter what might be the form of 
words employed, it was well understood by | 
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all that the Motion meant the throwing out 
of the Bill, and nothing more or less. The 
fair course of proceeding would be, to 
allow his noble ‘friend to withdraw his 
Amendment, for the purpose of rectifying 
it,and putting it in the usual and ordinary 
shape. 

Lord Holland wished to know what 
question was at present before the House 
for discussion ? 

Lord Wharncliffe could assure the noble 
Lords opposite, that his great object was, 
to have this Bill rejected, and as the usual 
mode of doing so in the case of a bill was, 
to move that it be read a second time that 
day six months, he did imagine that there 
would have been no objection to his alter- 
ing his Motion to that form. It was quite 
absurd to try to puzzle people out of doors 
by proceeding in the kind of way that the 
noble Lords opposite insisted upon. Every 
one would know that the Motion “that this 
Bill be read a second time this day six 
months,” in point of fact, wasas complete a 
rejection of the Bill as if the Motion stood 
‘‘ that this Billberejected.”” Why, therefore, 
object to the altering his Motion? Was itan 
attempt to fix upon him (Lord Wharncliffe) 
an intention to give offence to the House 


of Commons and the people, by the use of 


the terms in which the Amendment, as it 
stood, wascouched? Was that the object 
which the noble Lord had in view? If it 
was not, why not allow him to alter the 
Amendment, especially as he had dis- 
claimed any intention of disrespect towards 
the House of Commons in moving the 
Amendment in its present shape ? 

The Lord Chancellor rose to order. 
There was, in fact, no regular question 
before the House at present. He was 
sorry to be obliged to interrupt the 
noble Lord, but in order to give him and 
other noble Lords an opportunity of ad- 
dressing the House on some question, he 
would move that the further consideration 
of this question be adjourned till to-mor- 
row. 

Lord Wharncliffe would avail himself of 
the opportunity to speak on that question. 
Again he would appeal to the noble Lords 
opposite, and he would ask them, whether 
they meant to impute to him the intention, 
in using the words of the present Amend- 
ment, to put an affront on the House of 
Commons? Did they mean to impute 


i that to him which he had not intended, and 


which he had disavowed? If that was the 
object which the noble Lords had in object- 
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ing to the alteration of his Amendment, he 
would give them joy of their triumph, It 
was at best but a paltry endeavour to cast 
an imputation upon him which he did not 
deserve, and to attach a meaning to words 
which they were never intended to convey. 
Again, he would wish them joyof a triumph 
under such circumstances. 

Lord Holland said, the noble Lord had 
inquired whether, in objecting to the with- 
drawal of his Amendment, he meant to 
impute to him any intention, in proposing 
that Amendment in its present shape, to 
put an affront on the House of Commons? 
He did not impute any such intention to 
the noble Lord, as the noble Lord had him- 
self disavowed it. But then the noble Lord 
rejoined, ‘‘ Why object to the withdrawing 
of my Amendment?” Why, in the first 
place, he (Lord Holland) had a right as an 
individual Peer, once that the Motion was 
made, to object to its being withdrawn, 
without at all meaning to cast any imputa- 
tion on the noble Lord who moved it; and 
in the second place his reason, for doing 
so in this instance was, that he believed 
that the form in which the noble Lord had 
put his Motion was highly advantageous to 
the present Bill. 

The Earl of Mulgrave remarked, that 
it was rather odd that the excuse made for 
the noble Baron for having put his Amend- 
ment in its present shape was, that he had 
done so “inadvertently,” seeing that the 
whole of the noble Baron’s speech in 
moving that Amendment was an attack 
upon his Majesty’s Ministers for ‘ inad- 
vertencies ” which he attributed to them in 
the framing of the details of the Bill. 
After dwelling so much upon what he 
termed ‘ inadvertencies,” the noble Lord 
himself, it would appear, had “ inadvert- 
ently” moved an Amendment with regard 
to a Bill which had been six months 
before the public, and which had been 
sent upto that House by a large majority 
of the House of Commons. 

Earl Grey observed, ‘that the noble 
Lord (Wharncliffe) had assumed a tone 
which little became him on this occasion. 
He spoke of a triumph on that (the Minis- 
terial) side of the House, and he wished 
them joy of it, and he hoped that the 
country would understand it. Now, there 
was nothing in what had occurred that at 
all justified such observations on the part 
of the noble Lord. What was the fact? 
Why, that the noble Lord came down to 
the House, and, after making a long speech 
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against the Bill, he ended with the unusual 
motion “that this Bill be rejected.” 
The noble Lord had said, that he put his 
motion in that shape inadvertently, but 
who could have supposed that it was an 
“inadvertent” motion, It had all the 
appearance of having been well considered 
and maturely weighed. Indeed, the motion, 
when made, seemed as if it had been con- 
cocted by a number of the noble Lords 
opposite, in order to put a complete extin- 
guisher on the question, and the noble 
Earl opposite (Mansfield) distinctly stated, 
that he cordially supported the Motion in 
the shape in which it was put, with a view 
to show the people of this country, that 
that House altogether “ rejected” this ques- 
tion. Considering all the circumstances 
of the case, seeiny that the noble Lord was 
put forward in the front of the battle— 
that he made a Motion which was sup- 
ported in the way that it had been sup- 
ported—that the motieh itself was an 
unusual one, and taking into account the 
pains which the noble Earl (Mansfield) 
had taken to let the country know that 
this Motion meant a pure and complete 
rejection of the Reform Bill; calling all 
those circumstances to mind, he certainly 
did suppose that the motion which had 
been made by the noble Lord, was a deli- 
berate and well-considered act. It was for 
these reasons, and not for the purpose of 
giving any triumph, not for the purpose of 
doing anything beyond retaining an advan- 
tage that arose in the course of debate, 
that, notwithstanding the acrimony which 
had been displayed by the noble Earl 
(Carnarvon) on this occasion, he (Earl 
Grey,) would say, that he thought that the 
objection which had been raised by his 
noble friend behind him, had been perfectly 
justified by the circumstances of the case. 
Tt was on these principles that he supported 
the objection urged by his noble friend, 
and in order that their proceedings might 
appear consistently upon their Lordships 
Journals. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that he 
was surprised that his Majesty’s Ministers 
should object to the withdrawing of this 
Motion for the purpose of having it altered, 
if they at all conceived that the effect of it 
would be to give offence to the House of 
Commons. For his part, he could not 
understand what objection there could be 
to his noble friend’s being allowed to with- 
draw his Amendment, for the purpose of 
putting it in less objectionable terms. He 
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did hope that the noble Lords opposite 
would yield that point before they ad- 
journed this night, as it was most desirable 
that, if the Bill was to be rejected, it should 
be rejected in a manner the most palatable 
to the House of Commons. 

The Duke of Richmond: The only pa- 
latable thing for the House of Commons, 
my Lords, will be, to read this Bill a second 
time. 

Lord Kenyon said, that the intention of 
his noble friend had been, to move that the 
Bill be read a second time that day six 
months, for which he had inadvertently 
substituted the present Motion. 

The Earl of Radnor wished to know 
whether the noble Lord had, in using the 
present words, intended to convey by them 
a greater degree of bitterness or hostility 
against the Bill, in rejecting it, than if he 
had moved, in the usual terms, that it be 
read a second time that day six months. 

Lord Wharncliffe: Certainly not. I 
intended to convey nothing more than if 
I had moved that the Bill be read a second 
time this day six months, namely, a com- 
plete rejection of the Bill on the part of 
this House. 

The Earl of Radnor said, that under 
such circumstances, though he could not 
blame his noble friend (Lord Holland) for 
retaining any advantage which might arise 
in the course of the debate, still he thought 
that he ought not to persevere in his 
objection. 

The Duke of Buckingham said, that 
stating the objection should be persevered 
in, he would move, as it was competent 
for any noble Lord to do, as an amendment 
upon the amendment proposed by his noble 
friend, “that this Bill be read a second 
time this day six months.” 

The Earl of Haddington said, that he 
must do his noble friend (Lord Wharncliffe) 
the justice to declare, that he had some 
personal communication with him, after he 
had made the Motion, because he under- 
stood that to reject a Bill would be inter- 
preted as treating it with peculiar dis- 
respect. But his noble friend had not 
seen it in that light, until the practice of 
the House of Commons was brought under 
his view, when he at once declared he 
could have no intention to treat the House 
of Commons with disrespect, and was 
therefore anxious to withdraw his Motion. 

Lord Holland said, that after the assur- 
ance which they had received from the 
noble Lord, that in proposing this amend- 
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ment he meant nothing more than if he 
had proposed the usual amendment, that 
the Bill be read a second time that day 
six months, he was most willing to waive 
his objection against the noble Lord’s 
withdrawing his amendment. 

The motion for allowing Lord Wharn- 
cliffe to withdraw his Amendment put and 
agreed to. 

The debate was then adjourned. 


Trish Yeomanry, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, October 3, 1831. 


MINUTES.} Bills. Read a first time; Pluralities. Read 
a second time; the Sale of Beer Act Amendment. Read 
a third time and passed; Churches Building Act Amend- 
ment. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Colonel Evans, an 
account of the quantity of Spirits in Imperial Gallons, in 
bond, January, 1826, and bonded since up to the 5th 
January, 1831, with the quantity that had paid duty, &e. 

Petitions presented. By Colonel Evans, from Tunbridge, 
praying for inquiry in the case of Mr. and Mrs. Deacle. 
By Mr. Tynre, from the Landowners and Parishioners of 
the Borough of Bridgewater, against the General Register 
Bill. By Mr. CurLar FerGusson, from Robert Hunter, of 
Lunna, one of the Shetland Islands, for a Member to be 
granted to Shetland. By Mr. RAMSEY, against that part 
of the Reform Bill for Scotland, which unites Ulloa to 
Clackmannan, from an Inhabitant of Ulloa. 


Iris) Yeomanry.] Mr. Lambert rose 
to present Petitions from Gorey, Temple- 
shambe, Adamstown, and other places in 
Ireland, praying the House to adopt mea- 
sures to disband the Yeomanry Corps in 
that country. These petitions were respect- 
fully worded, and he fully concurred in the 
prayer of them. He would take that 
Opportunity to say a few words on the 
deplorable transactions at Newtownbarry, 
as his former remarks had been contra- 
dicted. He now therefore repeated, that 
all his former statements, and he had 
taken great pains to verify them, with the 
exception of one fact, were perfectly true ; 
that one was, he had stated that two of his 
constituents had been killed in that 
affray; the case was, the son of one was 
shot dead, and the son of another bodily 
wounded. He would move, that the peti- 
tions be brought up. 

On the question that they be printed,— 

Mr. James E. Gordon said, he regretted 
the hon. Member had again brought the 
subject forward, after his former statements 
had been so completely met by affidavits 
and evidence, which, in the opinion of every 
hon. Member who heard them, were quite 
conclusive. 

An Hon. Member remarked, that the 
aspersions on the Yeomanry Force as a 
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body, were totally unfounded, and he 
trusted the Government would not listen to 
the remarks of persons whose only object 
was, to get rid of a loyal, and respectable 
force. 

Mr. Blackney : Sir, with many of the 
signatures to this petition I am well ac- 
quainted ; some of them are those of my 
constituents, and highly respectable men. 
I mingle with them in their afflictions, I 
sincerely join in the prayer of their petition. 
What remedy can be had for this unnatu- 
ral state of things? Reform will be the 
antidote. Thanks to the wisdom of the 
Legislature, and the benignity of a just and 
a patriotic King, honest Representatives 
will hereafter portray the sufferings of his 
Irish subjects. From this House he will 
learn the true character of a people, loyal, 
though oppressed; easily governed in 
justice, but ever unmanageable under a 
system ofcoercion. Sir, my constituents 
complain of the slow progress of the Bill ; 
they feel indignant at reports attributed to 
hon. Members in this House, as to the 
present state of public opinion, quite at 
variance with facts. Sir, I am fully sen- 
sible of the intense anxiety and impatience 
which prevail in Ireland on this great 
question, We have arrived at a crisis of 
the deepest interest; we are presently to 
choose between liberty and despotism. 
Shall we, the Reformers in this House, 
favoured as we have been by a generous 
and a confiding people, look on with apa- 
thy, whilst powerful enemies to their liber- 
ties are abroad, active, and insidiously at 
work? Sir, ’tis time that we bestir our- 
selves, and keep in view the powerful 
bearing of public opinion; and whilst we 


Trish Yeomanry. 


here display an earnestness worthy of 


freemen, and inseparable from our duty, 
in a cause of such vital importance to the 
State, we may engage the grave attention 
of high personages in another place, remind 
them of expectations out of doors, anda 
general apprehension of calamities, which 
would probably result from the discomfiture 
of the Bill. Sir, I will not give way to 
gloomy anticipations; every honest man 
may be in himself a host; if, then, we are 
faithful to our trust, the righteous cause 
must be triumphant. [ ask pardon for 


having Giverged from the subject immedi- 
ately before the House-—I feel grateful for 
your indulgence. 

Colonel Evans declared it to be his 
opinion, that 2,000 regular troops, which 
might have been conveyed from this coun- 
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try in less time than it took to embody the 
Yeomanry, would have been a more effici- 
ent force than ten times that number of 
irregular troops. 

Mr. Hunt said, he believed the Yeo- 
manry were more frequently employed in 
collecting tithes, than in any other service. 

Mr. O'Connell wished that some motion 
might be made upon the subject of the 
Newtownbarry affair, so that the transac- 
tion might be discussed at once, and not 
brought forward so incessantly upon 
petitions. 

Mr. John Browne knew, that in Mayo 
the Yeomanry was not so exclusively a 
Protestant force as some Gentlemen de- 
scribed it. Both Protestants and Catholics 
were admitted. 

Sir Robert Bateson defended the Yeo- 
manry. If they were not preserved, and 
the people came to blows, which seemed 
very likely, as agitators were continually 
going through the country, the Govern- 
ment must maintain 20,000 men in Ulster 
alone. If Catholics were sometimes ill- 
treated by the Yeomanry, as hon. Gentle- 
men said, though he did not believe it, 
Protestants, he could assure the House, 
did not escape. Frequently were they 
way-laid, beaten, and murdered. It would 
be the destruction of the Protestants in 
Ireland to disarm the Yeomanry. 

Mr. Sheil maintained, that the Yeomanry 
was exclusively a Protestant force; and 
unless the Government wished to provoke 
civil war, they ought to be disarmed. 

Mr. Wyse hoped that some early day 
would be selected for the discussion of this 
question, when some resolution might be 
adopted, which would induce the Govern- 
ment to take a decided course. 

Mr. Henry Grattan was of opinion, 
that the agitation to which hon. Members 
alluded, arose principally from poverty 
and oppression. It was not caused by the 
hon. and learned member for Kerry, great 
as were his talents. He was persuaded, 
that the Yeomanry only exasperated the 
great body of the people; and he hoped, 
that his Majesty’s Government would take 
a course which shewed that it felt for them. 

Petitions laid on the ‘Table, and to be 
printed. 


Suprpry — Carnonie Wrrnessrs.] 
Lord Althorp moved the Order of the Day 
fer receiving the Report of the Committee 
of Supply granted to his Majesty. 

Mr. O'Connell said, he wished to ask 
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the hon. and learned Gentleman (the At- 
torney General), whether there was any 
particular law relating to Roman Catholic 
witnesses being sworn in a peculiar man- 
ner. The cause of his asking this question 
was, that he considered a witness of that 
persuasion had been treated with indig- 
nity by an Election Committee. He had 
been under examination some time, until 
it was thought proper to inquire into his 
religion, and, on his declariig himself a 
Catholic, the Committee decided he must 
be re-sworn upon a ‘Testament having a 
cross upon it. 

The Attorney General said, he never 
heard of but one law on the subject, and 
that was, the person to be sworn should 
take the oath in the way he considered 
binding on his conscience; and if a Catho- 
lic, therefore, on being asked, declared the 
form proposed to be binding upon him, it 
was all that could be required. 

Report brought up. 

Mr. Hunt complained of the levity with 
which money was voted away by the 
House, and remonstrated against that por- 
tion of the grant which was on account of 
salaries. 

Lord Althorp said, that the whole sub- 
ject had been discussed and determined 
on Friday last. 

Report agreed to. 


Finances or THE Country.] House 
in a Committee of Ways and Means. 

Lord Althorp said, that it was his inten- 
tion to state to the House his view of the 
Expenditure and Revenue for the present 
year. He proposed to do so—first, by 
stating what the revenues of the year 
would be, then the expenditure, and lastly, 
what would be the balance of the account. 
The mode in which he would arrive at 
this result would be, by saying what the 
produce of last year was; what was 
the difference between last year and the 
current year, up to the present time ; and 
what would be probably received for the 
last quarter of this year. The produce 
of the Customs for 1830 amounted to 
17,540,000/. A decrease had taken place 
on the receipts of the year, that was up to 
the 24th of September, from the Ist of 
January, 1831, tothe amount of 644,000/. 
This reduced the Customs for 1831 to 
16,896,000. I calculate (continued the 


noble Lord) that there will be a fur- 
ther loss of 210,000/. upon coals, duties 
which will reduce the Customs to the 
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amount of 16,686,000. I expect, how- 
ever, that the duties on cotton and on coals 
exported will yield an increase of 100,0001. 
making the whole estimated produce of the 
present year for the Customs 16,786,0001.; 
but, to keep entirely within bounds, I will 
take it at only 16,750,000/. That would 
allow for any falling off which might take 
place in the quarter yet to run, The 
produce of the Excise for 1830 was 
18,644,000/7. The decrease, up to the 
24th of September is upwards of 1,000,000/. 
And I calculate that the further reduction 
on the quarter yet to run will amount to 
400,0002., making the falling off in the 
whole year 1,901,0002. The estimated 
produce, then, of the Excise for this year 
will be 16,743,000/. To this, however, is 
te be added, 157,000 already received on 
account of the wine duties, making the 
probable receipts of the wholeExcise for the 
year upwards of 16,900,000/.; but I will, 
in order to allow for accidents,take them at 
16,800,000/. With respect to the falling off 
in the Customs, it will be necessary to bring 
under the notice of the House what is the 
amount of taxes that have been reduced, 
and what effect they have had on the 
revenues. ‘The amount of taxes reduced 
in the two years 1830 and 1831], in the 
Customs is 1,120,000/., and in the Excise 
is 3,357,000/., making the whole amount 
4,477,0001. But the revenue accruing 
from the Customs and Excise, which 
amounted in 1830 to 36,184,7072. will now 
amount to 33,550,0002. Thus the de- 
crease, by afaircomputation, instead of be- 
ing 4,000,000/., has only been 2,634,000. 
It would now be understood, that the 
Customs amount to 16,750,000/. The 
Excise amounts to 16,800,000/. The 
Stamps and Post-oflice duties, and the Mis- 
cellaneous branches of the revenue yielded 
nearly 14,000,000/., making the amount 
of the whole revenue 47,250,000/. He 
now came to the Expenditure. At this 
period Government knew better what was 
likely to be the expenditure than at an 
early period of the year. In the early part 
of the year, Government were obliged 
to make up the amount from estimates, 
but at the present time a very small pro- 
portion was made up from them. He 
could, in consequence, make a statement 
of the expenditure which might be per- 
fectly relied on. It amounted, up to the 
24th of September, to 35,222,6411, The 
expenditure from that time to the end of 
the year would amount to 11,533,880/., 
24,2 
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thus making the whole expenditure for 
1831, 46,756,5211. The surplus which 
would remain, after deducting the expendi- 
ture from the revenue would be just 
493,4791. The expenditure, he found, 
for 1830, was 47,812,0007. He had ex- 
amined the statements in every way that 
he could, and he was sure that he was 
not chargeable with any exaggeration. 
He had consulted those in the Treasury 
whom he believed to have had the most 
experience, and they told him, that he 
could with confidence rely on the general 
accuracy of the statements made. The 
whole effect of these would cause him, how- 
ever, to make a few remarks, because it 
appeared, that comparing these with the 
statements of last February, the amount was 
rather larger than he stated at that time, 
notwithstanding the number of taxes he 
had been enabled to repeal. He would 
only state, that in February he made no 
allowance for the general increase in the 
revenues of the country, and the con- 
sequences of that increase. There were, 
however, two other circumstances relative 
to the mode in which he had disposed of the 
balance, to which he would wish to advert; 
the first was the state of the currency, in 
consequence of a question that was asked 
a few nights since by the hon. member‘for 
Oakhampton, respecting the circulating 
medium; and his present statement would 
be considered an answer to that statement. 
He wished most particularly, and it was 
desired by others as well as himself, to 
state the course which had been pursued 
by the Bank during the last year, in order 
to do away the suspicions and imputations 
thrown out that it had again been tamper- 
ing with the currency. It was perfectly 
well known to the House that the ex- 
change had for along time been against 
this country’ In consequence of this there 
must be a considerable draft upon the 
Bank, which was the pivot on which the 
circulating medium turned, ‘The effect of 
this draft on the Bank produced a pres- 
sure On commerce, and persons engaged 
in commerce required bills to be dis- 
counted. Ifthe Bank refused to discount 
them, the effect would be, to produce a 
great and unnecessary pressure upon com- 
merce. The course which the Bank had 
pursued, had been,not to withhold the usual 
accommodation of discounting. It was 
essentially necessary that the Bank should 
not allow its securities to increase, because, 
if they did, while the drain remained upon 
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them, they would be obliged to contract 
the circulating medium of the country, 
which, be need hardly add, would prove of 
the greatest injury. The Bank, very pro- 
perly, had taken care that the securities had 
not increased in its hands; butas private 
securities had increased, it had brought, 
in proportion, to the market a certain pro- 
portion of Bank securities. The effect of 
this caused the drain to act on the circulat- 
ing medium of this country gradually and 
fairly. The country had indeed felt the 
effects of the drain, but it had not been of 
that sudden character which in former 
times had produced. great panics, and led 
to such disastrous consequences. He 
would then state his own course with re- 
spect to the employment of the surplus 
funds. At the commencement of each 
quarter, an average of the surplus four 
preceding quarters, was taken according 
to Act of Parliament, and that sum was 
to be applied to the reduction of the 
Debt in the succeeding quarter, if the 
revenue, at least, was not manifestly fall- 
ing. The Act allowed the Commissioners 
for the reduction of the National Debt 
to apply the average surplus revenue to the 
purchase of Exchequer bills, or deficiency 
bills, as well as stock ; and since the revenue 
had been diminished so much by the re- 
duction of taxes, the surplus had been ap- 
plied in the purchase of deficiency bills of 
the Bank. He had acted in this manner 
in order to diminish the number ofsecurities 
in the hands of the Bank; and, although 
the plan was somewhat operose, the effect 
was, that the Debt was not reduced unless 
there was a_real surplus of revenue. He 
did not feel it neccessary to detain the 
House any longer, and he would only add, 
that there had been a falling off in the 
Customs in the present quarter, but from 
the reports he had received from the out- 
ports and the Treasury, he had every rea- 
son to hope that the diminution would not 
continue. He should move, that the sum 
of 1,800,000/. be granted out of the Con- 
solidated Fund, in aid of the Ways and 
Means. é 

Mr. Goulburn had looked forward with 
some anxiety to this statement of the 
noble Lord. If he had not been inclined 
before to make any remarks, he thought 
that the statement of the noble Lord fully 
justified him in making one or two obser- 
vations. ‘The noble Lord was satisfied to 
find himself at the close of the year with 
a surplus no larger than 493,000/.; a sum 
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in no way sufficient to meet even the con- 
tingencies and expenses to which the 
Government was liable—a sum infinitely 
less than any former Parliament had re- 
quired Ministers to retain—a sum, he must 
say, infinitely less than was required for the 
security and credit of the country. When 
they considered the many changes that had 
taken place—when they considered what 
the noble Lord himself had stated, he 
hardly knew what the House could think 
of the smallness of such a surplus. He 
wished that the noble Lord had explained 
to the Committee the sum total of the 
supplies voted for the year, so that a com- 
parison might have been drawn between 
the amount actually voted, and the estimate 
of probable expenditure, as calculated by 
the noble Lord. A great hazard, he was 
of opinion, had been run with respect to 
the revenue, as Ministers had uot taken 
into account what claims might be made 
upon them in a short time for the debts 
of the year, and whether they might not 
be made at an earlier period than usual. 
Such a hazard had been run, that the at- 
tention of the House should be called to 
it. Was it not essential that they should 
not be left, in times of peace, without re- 
sources to reduce the Debt, which, if not 
reduced, would come upon the country 
with greater weight, particularly if events 
should compel them to place the empire 
in a warlike attitude? It was the part of 
a prudent Government to look at events 
that might happen. He knew no more 
effectual way of crippling the power and 
resources of the country than that of 
avowing they were determined to make no 
efforts to reduce either the interest or the 
capital of that great debt, which was now 
accumulating, but which must some way 
or other be paid. During the time that he 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer, he in- 
duced the House of Commons to give 
their assent to the application of the sur- 
plus revenue to the reduction of the debt, 
and by that means relieved the country 
from a part of the burthen. He begged to 
draw the attention of the Committee to 
the state of the debt at the early part of 
1828, and compare it with that of 1831. 
In 1828 the amount of the funded debt 
was 777 ,000,000/., and the annual interest 
25,700,000/. In 1831 the funded was re- 
duced to 757,000,0001., and the annual 
charge to 24,377,000/., making in three 
years a reduction in the principal of 


20,000,000/,, and of the charge 1 ,400,000/, 
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He did not mean to state this was all clear 
advantage to the country, for during the 
time there had been an increase of the ter- 
minable annuities, but that in itself was a 
relief to the public, for it carried with it 
the annual application of a part of the 
interest paid to the extinction of that debt 
on which it was paid. This increase in the 
terminableannuities amounted to686,0001., 
leaving a balance of about 700,000/. as an 
absolute relief to the country. There was 
another item in which great relief had 
followed from pursuing a principle different 
from that of the noble Lord; the interest 
on Exchequer bills was reduced to the 
extent of 270,000/., and between January 
1828 and January 1831 there was a re- 
duction of a million in the amount of Ex- 
chequer Bills. He had brought this sub- 
ject before the House, because he was 
aware that the public attached much im- 
portance to the immediate reduction of 
taxation, without considering the ultimate 
benefits that might be derived from pur- 
suing a course which involved some present 
sacrifice. He did not mean to undervalue 
reduction of taxation, provided it could 
be effected without crippling the national 
credit and prosperity. They must deal 
first with their debt, and apply the surplus 
revenue to reduce taxes; it was by pur- 
suing that method last year he had re- 
commended the reduction of taxes to the 
amount of 4,000,000/.; this reduction 
arose naturally from the funds already in 
hand, from the decrease of the public ex- 
penditure by about 3,500,000/,, and al- 
lowed him the pleasure of saying to the 
House ‘* You have funds in hand, and can 
reduce taxation in a mode most likely to 
benefit the community, and at the same 
time forward their permanent interest by 
reducing the debt.” He would not enter 
into the argument whether the taxes re- 
duced this session were those best calcu- 
lated to relieve the various suffering interests 
of the country. He must be permitted to 
observe, however, that the noble Lord (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) had given 
up a revenue to the amount of 900,0002.,; 
but as he had no command over that com- 
plicated machinery by which tlie coal tax 
was regulated—the people had not bene- 
fitted by the remission to a greater amount 
than 250,000/. With respect to the ap- 
plication of the surplus revenue, the noble 
Lord had not fairly and explicitly stated 
the nature of the Bill which he (Mr. 
Goulburn) had introduced. The object 
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was, that you should apply to the reduc- 
tion of the Debt the exact surplus over the 
expenditure. If that was to be carried on 
in the ordinary way, the Commissioners 
for the reduction of the National Debt 
must have waited till the 3lst of Decem- 
ber, and then applied the whole of the 
amount to the reduction of the Debt. To 
apply a large sum at one time, for that 
purpose, was, in his opinion, likely to pro- 
duce great fluctuation. Parliament had, 
therefore, made a regulation that the sur- 
plus of each quarter should be employed. 
He did not think that it was proper to 
anticipate the revenue for the quarter, and 
employ it for a distinct purpose, as, al- 
though no augmentation of the expense 
had unexpectedly taken place, still such a 
circumstance was not unlikely to occur. 


It appeared to him that the only effect of 


the noble Lord’s conduct in purchasing the 
deficiency bills, would be, to put into the 
pocket of the Bank the interest of so much 
of the coming in revenue as, by the pur- 
chase of the bills, lay in the hands of the 
3ank, A deficiency bill, which antici- 
pated the quarter’s revenue, was obliged 
to be taken up each succeeding quar- 
ter. By the purchase of Exchequer bills, 
the public obtained the interest which the 
Bank now had, and the coming in of the 
money relieved the public of the charge 
for the interest. The only object he had 
in view on the present occasion was, to 
call the serious attention of the House to 
the abandonment of the most important 
principle of attempting to discharge a 
part of the debt which had been incurred 
during the late war; and to enter his de- 
cided protest against a system of finance, 
which he feared would be found the parent 
of extravagance and ruin, ‘This was his 
present object: but he must conclude by 
saying, that the revenue of the country 
presented certainly a pleasing aspect, as 
it showed them an additional example of 
the extent and power of the country, and 
gave them a hope, that if the circum- 
stances of the State required assistance, 
they might look for it with confidence 
amongst the enterprising inhabitants of 
Great Britain. 

Mr. Maberly said, he was surprised 
at the observation of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the Sinking Fund had been so 
notoriously fallacious, that the House, be- 
fore the right hon. Gentleman resign- 
ed office, had determined that the Sink- 
ing Fund, for the future, should consist only 
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of the surplus revenue and expenditure, 
In carrying this plan into execution, the 
right hon. Gentleman had, however, takena 
retrospective instead of a prospective view. 
Had he at the beginning of a year esti- 
mated what the probable amount of the 
surplus would be, and at the end, when 
he found his anticipations realized, appro- 
priated the money accordingly, he would 
have acted on sound principles, but he 
had acted otherwise, and when he quitted 
office, left an Act of Parliament behind 
him, which bound his successors to act 
as they had done. Therefere, if there was 
any error or mismanagement with respect 
to the deficiency bills, it was owing to 
the bad arrangements of the late Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer. This difficulty he 
had foreseen and mentioned, and it ad- 
mitted of no other remedy than an Act to 
repeal the former one. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed to suppose the country 
would receive injury from the smallness 
of the surplus over the expenditure. He 
(Mr. Maberly) had always maintained, 
that it was better to relieve the country, 
heavily burthened with taxes as it was, 
by a reduction of these, than keep up 
a large Sinking Fund. The reduction of 
taxes, of which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed so proud, as effected by 
the late Administration was the great 
cause of the smallness of the present 
Sinking Fund: he ought not to complain 
of the consequences of his own acts. He 
was ready to admit these acts were proper 
on the principle of relieving a country 
heavily taxed ; but nothing could be more 
absurd, than to increase the funded 
debt, for the sake of having a larger Sink- 
ing Fund. He was decidedly of opinion 
the noble Lord had pursued the best 
course that had been left open to him. 
Lord Althorp said, he had no doubt, 
the right hon. Gentleman would remem- 
ber that he had stated, that although the 
surplus was very small at the beginning 
of the year, yet, that he did expect it 
would increase towards the end. He was 
ready to admit, that the amount of the 
surplus was not so large as was desirable. 
With respect to the Sinking Fund, he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman had 
acted perfectly right in taking aretrospect- 
ive instead of a prospective view, as had 
been contended for by his hon. friend 
(Mr. Maberly). An estimate at the be- 
ginning of the year would be more likely 
to lead to error and difficulty than the 
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mode of calculating the surplus at the 
end. The right hon. Gentleman defend- 
ed the operation of the Sinking Fund, 
upon the ground that it enabled Minis- 
ters to reduce the amount of interest upon 
the different funds. He did not believe 
that experience justified them in forming 
that opinion of it. However, without going 
into that question, he was ready to con- 
tend, that the best course to relieve the 
country was by a reduction of taxation. 
With respect to the alleged profit of the 
Bank, upon the purchase of deficiency 
bills, he would only say, that it might 
have been so if he had carried the pur- 
chase to an extreme. It was said, that 
he would have done better if he had pur- 
chased Exchequer bills. He would show 
the fallacy of this suggestion. Deficiency 
bills were sold at a par, but Exchequer 
bills must be purchased at a premium, 
unless the Bank were prepared to sell 
them to Government at a less price than 
they did to the public. 

Mr. Hume said, that the Sinking Fund 
was a mere delusion, and that it deceived 
the public. The statements of the Reve- 
nue which had appeared in The Gazetle 
were delusive. They were all retrospective ; 
but the public, from the manner in which 
they were put, conceived that they were 
prospective. He hoped that this practice 
would be abolished, and that all estimates 
in future would be prospective. This would 
lead the accounts to be made up in such 
a manner as any man might understand 
them. The right hon. Gentleman had 
stated, that the surplus which he main- 
tained during the time he acted as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, enabled him to 
reduce the amount of interest on the Pub- 
lic Funds. He believed, however, that 
was not the fact, and if a calculation was 
gone into, it would fully appear, that the 
maintenance of a Sinking Fund of 
500,0002. or 3,000,000/. would not have 
the smallest effect in that respect. Re- 
duction of taxation was infinitely more 
desirable than a large surplus. He was for 
keeping the Government as short as possi- 
ble, and he considered a surplus of half a 
million amply sufficient. The only com- 
plaint he had to make upon the statement 
which the noble Lord had submitted to 
the House was, the great amount of ex- 
penditure. He had hoped the charge for 
this year would have been less than the 
last. He regretted, therefore, to find it 
greater; but with respect to the mode of 
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applying the surplus, he was decidedly of 
opinion that the noble Lord had adopted 
the wisest and most prudent course. The 
system of deficiency bills was not a new 
one, it was left as a legacy by preceding 
Governments, and it was beneficial to 
apply any surplus to taking up bills of 
that description. 

Mr. Goulburn observed, for Gentle- 
men who were acquainted with ac- 
counts as the hon, Members who had 
addressed the House on this subject 
were, he was surprised at their doc- 
trines. They contended, that only the 
surplus of revenue over expenditure should 
be applied to the reduction of the Debt. 
How was that amount to be ascertained, 
otherwise than by taking the income and 
expenditure of the past year? but the 
hon. member for Abingdon, instead of 
pursuing this natural method, says, calcu- 
late your revenue and estimates for the 
coming year, deduct the probable amount 
of the one from the other, and you 
have — what? a chance surplus. He 
asked any man conversant with accounts 
which was the proper method? How 
could it be possible to calculate by antici- 
pation what was to be the income and ex- 
pense of a year tocome? Did the House 
recollect the time when Lord Goderich, 
by pursuing such a course inthe year 1827, 
calculated 2,000,000/. beyond his real 
resources? All experience showed that 
such a system, so far from producing 
accuracy, increased, in an incalculable 
degree, the probability of running into 
debt. He would leave his plans to speak 
for themselves by their result. During the 
few years he had been in office, he had 
managed to reduce very considerably the 
amount of the expenditure, and had de- 
creased the amount of taxation by 
4,000,000/. per annum. 

Mr. Maberly said, he still maintained, 
that the system which he and his hon. 
friend, the member for Middlesex, ad- 
vocated was the correct one. The right 
hon. Gentleman contended, that the only 
accurate mode of calculating a surplus 
was to take a retrospective view. By 
that account you certainly know the 
amount of the former year’s surplus, but 
what had that to do with a prospective 
revenue? The only accurate and proper 
mode was, to make an estimate at the 
commencement of the year. As to the 
mode in which the surplus was to be ap- 
lied, he very much approved of the plan 
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of the noble Lord. It was the deficiency 
bills anticipated the revenue. Supposing 
there should be a run upon the Bank, 
what would be done when the revenue had 
been anticipated ? 

Lord Althorp supposed it was suspected 
that at the end of the year Government 
would be in a dilemma, and would call 
for money in Exchequer bills. Such would 
not be the case. In purchasing the defi- 
ciency bills he had only taken money out 
of one pocket to put into another. 

Mr. Hume was not favourable to this 
shuffling of cards without the attaiument 
of any good. 

Mr. Goulburn said, as the point at 


issue was one on which a difference of 


opinion existed among persons most ac- 
quainted with financial matters, he would 
pursue the subject no further at present. 
He, however, wished to ask at whose ex- 
pense had a quantity of silver bullion been 
lately melted down at the Bank by order 
of the Government ? 


Lord Althorp replied, that the balance of 


the actual melting would be borne by the 
Mint. The account of the transaction was, 
that it had been ascertained the amount 
of shillings was too great for circulation. 
A pound of silver contained sixty-two 
shillings ; but the shillings he had alluded 
to did not possess their full weight, there 
being sixty-eight to the pound. Govern- 
ment learning that this bullion was to be 
disposed of, entered into a treaty for its 
purchase with the Bank, who had it in 
their possession, and the object was, to 
have it re-melted and circulated at its pro- 
per value: of course some expense would 
arise to the public, but also some benefit by 
carrying it into effect. The negotiations 
were not, however, all concluded. 

Mr. Goulburn said, the propriety of the 
transaction hinged upon the question, whe- 
ther the quantity of silver coin in circula- 
tion was too large for the demand. 

Resolution agreed to. House resumed. 


PARLIAMENTARY RerorM—BILL ror 
Scornanp—Commirtre.] On the Mo- 
tion of Lord Althorp, ‘ That the Chair- 
man do leave the Chair, and the House 
go into a Committee on the Scotch Re- 
form Bill,” 

Sir William Rae thought it would 
be right in the absence of the learned 
Lord, (the Lord Advocate) to refrain 
from discussing the details of the Bill in 
Committee, and he would make use of 
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that opportunity to call the attention of 
the House to the nature and character of 
the measure now before it. Assuredly, 
many material improvements had been 
made in the Bill since it was last under 
consideration, and, unquestionably, there 
never was a measure submitted to Parlia- 
ment which more required amendment ; 
for a more undigested and objectionable 
bill never was laid upon the Table of the 
House. In this third edition, however, 
some of the most obvious objections had 
been removed, and the Bill before the 
House was different in many important 
particulars from the Bill introduced at the 
commencement of the present Session, and 
still more different even than this from 
the Billoriginally proposed by the learned 
Lord in March last. Acknowledging the 
alterations and improvements, he con- 
tended that the hon. Gentlemen on that side 
of the House were entitled to the credit 
of having caused them. None of import- 
ance had been voluntarily introduced by 
the Government in either edition of this 
Bill, but only now, at the last hour, had 
been adopted, in consequence of the no- 
tices in the Order Book, which his friends 
around him had given. If the question 
before the House had been a general reso- 
lution, touching the propriety of intro- 
ducing a change into the Representation 
of Scotland, the learned Lord’s speech, 
on moving the second reading, would have 
been properly applied, and might be con- 
sidered as conclusive. But at the second 
reading of the special measure of Scotch 
Reform proposed by his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, it appeared to him that the learned 
Lord Advocate, and those who supported 
that measure, were not entitled to stop 
short after having merely shewn that the 
Representation of Scotland was bad—they 
ought to have gone on to shew that the Bill 
laid on the Table of the House was the 
best measure of improvement that could 
be proposed—the fittest that human in- 
genuity could invent, to remedy the evils 
of the existing system. The learned Lord 
told the House, that that system was so 
bad that he would not leave a rag of it 
behind. That being the case, he being 
unfettered by any thing which had 
hitherto existed—putting out of the ques- 
tion everything that prescription had sanc- 
tioned—he was at full liberty to submit 
to the House, indeed was bound to sub- 
mit, as good a system as human ingenuity 
could invent, Instead, however, of being 
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the best system that could be imagined, 
the measure under consideration was 
liable to obvious objections. He would 
not enter into the details of the Bill; but 
offer a few observations upon its leading 
principles. One most important of these 
was, the qualification for giving the right 
of voting. The franchise of the counties 
was to be placed in the proprietors of 
heritable property producing 10/. a-year ; 
and that of the boroughs in the occupiers 
of houses rated at the like value. In any 
system of Representation, one of the first 
objects ought to be, to give to every inter- 
est in a country its due share of influ- 
ence in the Legislature. While the 
landed or county interests were protected 
on the one hand, the commercial and ma- 
nufacturing interests must not be neglected 
on the other. In the English Bill, great 
attention was paid to this principle; and 
while the elective franchise was extended 
to the manufacturing and commercial in- 
terests, care was taken to give an equi- 
valent advantage to the landed interest. 
Although the franchise was conferred on 
many large and populous towns, the num- 
ber of English boroughs was, on the whole, 
much diminished, and the borough Re- 
presentation of the country curtailed. This 
circumstance alone would add to the in- 
fluence of the landed interest: but the 
English Bill did not stop there, In the 
first place, it constituted the Isle of Wight, 
which was a peculiarly agricultural dis- 
trict, a separate county, and gave it the 
right of returning a Member to Parlia- 
ment. The English Bill then gave two 
additional Members to each of the large, 
and one additional Member to each of the 
middling counties, leaving the small coun- 
ties, as at present, with the right of 
returning two Members to Parliament. 
In the English Bill, therefore, the utmost 
care was taken to preserve the interests of 
the land, by adding to the number of its 
Representatives, and further by confining 
its constituency to those who really pos- 
sessed an interest in the soil. Why should 
not Scotland be treated in like manner? She 
was treated, however, very differently. In the 
first place, her boroughs, instead of being 
diminished, were to be increased by eight, 
to be added to those which exist at pre- 
sent. He did not object to an increase of 
the borough Representation of Scotland ; 
on the contrary, the addition which this 
Bill made to it was, in his opinion, too 
small; but he objected to its being in- 
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creased disproportionately to the Repre- 
sentation of the land. In a former edi- 
tion-of the Bill, it was even proposed to 
diminish the number of county Members, 
but that was so extravagant that the 
Ministers were ashamed of it, and in the 
present Bill they proposed that Scotland 
should continue to return the same num- 
ber of county Representatives. But when 
the articles of the Union were to be en- 
tirely set aside, was Scotland not to receive 
one additional county Member? Was 
she still to adhere to her thirty county 
Members, when the Representation of the 
towns was increased; and was the influ- 
ence of towns even to be allowed to inter- 
fere with the franchise in county Repre- 
sentation? The Representation of the 
counties of Peebles and Selkirk, two of the 
most important agricultural counties in 
Scotland, was indeed to be allowed to re- 
main, after many remonstrances. Instead 
of the franchise being confined to the 
landholders of those shires, the constitu- 
ency of the royal burghs of Peebles and 
Selkirk was to be thrown into them, which 
would materially encroach upon the agri- 
cultural interests. Upon what principle 
was it that the Scotch counties-—many of 
them having upwards of 100,000, some of 
them upwards of 300,000, inhabitants, 
and paying a large amount of taxation— 
should not be admitted to the right of re- 
turuing some additional Representatives ? 
The amount of taxation contributed by 
Scotland at the time of the Union was— 
Customs, 30,000. a year—Excise 33,3001. 
a year, a total of 63,0001. That was the 
whole amount of taxation paid by Scotland 
at the time of the Union. What was the 
amount of hercontribution to taxation at the 
present time? By the last return it appear- 
ed, that the whole amount of her taxation, 
including customs, excise, assessed-taxes, 
stamps, &c., was no less than 5,155,4221, 
a- year! How was it then that a country so 
charged was not to be allowed some addi- 
tional Representation. He would next 
call the attention of the House to the 
qualification which, under the Bill, was 
to give the right of voting in the Scotch 
counties. If this Bill were passed in its 
present shape, there would be an end for 
ever to the influence of the land-owners 
of Scotland. The franchise was to be 
vested in persons possessing heritable pro- 
perty of the value of 10/. a-year; includ- 
ing house property as well as land. Now 
an individual of the lower orders in Scot- 
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land, particularly in the manufacturing 
districts, always shews a stiong desire to 
be the owner of the house in which he 
lives. Hence, as soon as he possesses the 
means of building a house, he proceeds to 
feu a piece of ground from a neighbour- 
ing proprietor, which was a permanent 
acquisition of land on payment to the 
superior or owner of an annual sum in the 
name of feu-duty. On this piece of land 
he builds a substantial stone house of one 
story, which he personally occupies. Under 
the proposed Representative system, 
this individual would assert that his house 
and bit of land were jointly worth 102. 
a-year to him; couscquently, every one of 
these feuars would have a vote for his 
county, under this Bill. But was the in- 
terest of such persons in unison with that 
of the landed interest? Quite the reverse. 
Did they attach themselves to the pro- 
prietor of the land? On the contrary— 
they had no kind of respect or regard for 
him—they rather looked to the manufac- 
turer who gave them work—and all their 
views and interests were bound up with 
those of the inhabitants of the towns. 
What then would be the working of this 
Bill if these feuars were to be admitted 
into the county constituency? They 
would, without doubt, out-number all the 
proprietors of the land, and thus, in reality, 
the county Members would be chosen by 
a town constituency. The admission of 
leaseholders would form no counterba- 
lance to those feuars. In Scotland the 
farms were invariably large, consisting of 
many hundred acres, and generally let 
for a long course of years. The number 
of tenants was, therefore, comparatively 
few; and the proprietor had little com- 
mand over them. [ew landlords would 
be willing to break down their farms to 
suit political purposes, and in many cases 
it was not in their power, much of the 
land in Scotland being under strict entail, 
and short leases being almost uniformly pro- 
hibited. The admission of leaseholders to 
vote was, however, a very questionable 
benefit. At present the most friendly 
intercourse existed between landlord and 
tenant, but when this new scheme should 
be brought into operation, he was confi- 
dent that politics would become a con- 
stant source of bickering. He was sure 
the tenantry were not anxious for a mea- 
sure which would be prejudicial to the 
whole country, being calculated to break 
up that general good understanding which 
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now universally subsisted. The provisions 
of the Bill tended to annihilate the landed 
interest of Scotland. The right of voting 
ought to be connected with the possession 
of land; and provided that the valued 
rent of land only were included, and not 
the value of houses, he should not stickle 
as to the lowness of the amount of quali- 
fication; but as the provisions of the Bill 
took political influence from the land 
instead of giving to it, he must object 
to and oppose them. The qualification 
for the electors of towns was less objec- 
tionable than that for the electors of coun- 
ties ; and might, therefore, be considered in 
the Committee. He would, therefore, not 
advert to that point. He should wish, 
however, to hear from some Member oppo- 
site, in the event of the Bill becoming the 
law, what would the Lord Advocate of 
Scotland do, if he, through some possible 
want of popularity, lost his seat? He 
would no longer be able to obtain access 
to the House by means of an English 
nomination borough, for they were all to 
be abolished. On every account, it was 
more convenicnt that the Lord Advocate 
should be Member for an English borough, 
than for a place in Scotland, for then he 
escaped from those local attachments 
which, even without his knowledge, were 
sometimes liable to influence him. It 
was quite clear, that circumstances might 
arise to render the Lord Advocate’s elec- 
tion by a popular constituency, a matter 
of great improbability; indeed, that cir- 
cumstance might apply to all members 
of the Government, and he was quite 
at a loss to imagine how they were 
to find their way into the House. Look- 
ing, generally, to the principle of the 
measure, he could not consider it a good 
one; and he was inclined to abide by the 
present system,under which the countryhad 
prospered to an unexampled degree, until a 
less objectionable plan should be proposed. 
The question was not whether the present 
system was the best that could be devised, 
but whether this measure was the most 
proper remedy for its evils. Before the 
introduction of this Bill it was never said 
that the Representatives of Scottish coun- 
ties did not represent the property of those 
counties. Every one acquainted with Scot- 
land knew that the fact was the reverse. 
It was said, too, that Scotland had no 
Representatives: he indignantly denied 
the assertion. If, however, it were meant 
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tives—no Members chosen by several 
thousands of constituents—he admitted 
the fact. But would any Member for a 
Scotch county consider that he had no 
constituents, and was not a Representa- 
tive of the people of Scotland? He ad- 
mitted that the expense of being elected 
for a Scotch county was less than that of 
being elected for an English county; but 
the duties of the Representatives were as 
greatand the electors as independent. It 
had been said that the Members for Scot- 
Jand had not done their duty, and had neg- 
lected the interests of their country. He 
denied the assertion. For the last thirteen 
years he had marked their conduct in 
Parliament; and he said without hesita- 
tion, that no Members could possibly be 
more anxious to promote the interests 
of the country, than those returned for 
that portion of the empire. He would 
refer to their opposition to extending the 
Small-note bill to Scotland. It was the 
Scotch Members who succceded in getting 
that subject referred to a Committee, of 
which the late Secretary of State was 
Chairman, and who brought up such evi- 
dence as led to a report favourable to the 
continuance of these notes in circulation 
in Scotland. ‘There was one of the de- 
tails which he felt called upon to notice ; 
the important changes proposed in the 
office of Sheriff in Scotland. In England, 
the Churchwardens were to make out 
the lists of the persons entitled to vote, 
and to conduct everything until a dis- 
puted point arose; but, in Scotland, 
the Judge of an important Court was 
named to this office, Now, why was not 
the same course adopted in Scotland as 
in England? Why not appoint the 
schoolmaster or session-clerk of every 
parish to make out the lists, instead of 
throwing that duty upon the Sheriff? 
His duty ought to commence at the next 
stage, and he should decide upon dis- 
puted matters, after hearing the state- 
ments of contending parties. In [ng- 
land the decisions of Barristers virtually 
named by the Chancellor, was to be final ; 
but in Scotland the sentence of the King’s 
Judge was not to be conclusive. Other 
Judges were to be appointed to investi- 
gate his proceedings in each county. He 
always thought that the anxious de- 
sire of the House and the Government 
was, to make the ‘Judges entirely inde- 
pendent of political matters, and to keep 
them aloof from all party politics, This 
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Bill, however, would involve every Sheriff 
in political squabbles. It would be quite 
impossible for him to make out the lists 
without being supposed to be partially 
inclined towards one party or another, and 
of such suspicion he ought to be entirely 
relieved. Could it be fitting that the 
individual who had to try all the civil 
actions in the county should be thus mixed 
up with the party politics of the district, 
and be thereby deprived of the character 
for impartiality which to a Judge and 
Magistrate was of such inestimable value ? 
The appeal, too, from the decision of the 
Sheriff, must be attended with trouble, 
delay, and expense. If the decision of 
the English Barrister was to be final, ought 
not that of the Scotch Judge to be equally 
so? There was a blank in the Bill to be 
filled up, it was said, by the insertion of 
the words “‘ Advocates or Barristers.” He 
trusted that it was not meant to introduce 
English lawyers into this new Court. But 
what Seotch Advocates could be found 
capable of reversing the judgments of the 
Sheriffs, many of whom were men of great 
experience and practice at the Scotch Bar? 
It was difficult to see how this appeal 
could avail, when no record was to be 
kept of the first proceeding. The case, 
on appeal, might be made to rest on 
different facts and different evidence from 
what were laid before the Sheriff. But be 
this as it might, the degrading position 
in which the Bill would place the Sheriff, 
by sending political Judges round the 
counties to overturn his decision and re- 
verse his proceedings, could not be too 
strongly reprobated. If there must be an 
appeal, it would be better to make the 
appeal lic to the Sheriff from the decisions 
of these temporary functionaries. But 
why have an appeal at all? If the Legis- 
Jature would not trust the Sheriff aloue, 
why should he not have a Jury? The 
value of the property on which a vote was 
to be given under this Bill was a question 
more fit for a Jury than a Judge, there 
being no county or other rates by which 
that value could be determined. Firmly 
resolved to resist this absurd provision of 
the Bill to the very uttermost, he wished 
to be spared the necessity of doing so, 
by the Government rejecting it. He 
hoped the Government would take this 
matter into its serious consideration, and 
not, for a trifling saving, break in upon a 
judicial system, perhaps the most valuable 
that any country was ever blessed with, 
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The part of the Lord Advocate’s address 
which he most disapproved of was that 
where he held out something like a threat 
of disturbance if the Reform Bill should 
not pass. He did not believe that there 
would be any such disturbance, unless the 
people were encouraged to commit it, as 
they were at the last elections. The Lord 
Advocate said, that the disturbances that 
recently occurred in Scotland were impu- 
table to the great desire of the people for 
Reform. He doubted the truth of that as- 
sertion, for a twelvemonth ago there was no 
feeling of the sort prevalent, and the 
country was happy and contented. The 
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expression of sentiments favourable to. 


Reform had been occasioned by the con- 
duct of Government. 


The learned Lord | 


certainly had had better opportunities of | 


forming a correct judgment on the subject, 
during the last year, than he had had ; 
but he could speak with perfect confidence 
of what was the state of the country for 
the twelve preceding years. He was 
sure that, if the Government were true to 
the law, there was no danger to be appre- 
hended. The people were generally well 
disposed, submissive, and obedient to the 
law; and it was only the erroneous im- 
pression which prevailed—that the King’s 
Ministers desired this manifestation of 
public feeling—that had induced the 
people to express themselves strongly in 
favour of Reform. He was in office in 
1820 and 1821, when the excitement, 
occasioned by distress, was extreme, and 
when Glasgow was organized for rebel- 
lion ; but a determination on the part of 
the Government to maintain the laws, 
put a stop to all appearance of disturbance, 
without the shedding of blood or any severe 
proceeding of any kind. The conduct of 
Government at the present moment must, 
however, be decided and firm—it must not 
call upon the Sheriff to maintain the peace 
without giving him the means of upholding 
his authority. It must not, when he has 
succeeded in this arduous duty, withhold 
its approbation of his conduct, or take 
any step from which the disturbers of 
the public peace can suppose that their 
behaviour is not entirely discountenanced. 
He was persuaded that the people sup- 
posed that their conduct was in accord- 
ance with the wishes of Government. 
Let but the Government do its duty, 
let it but enforce the law and discounte- 
nance disturbance, and good order would 
be maintained, If it wished to have riot, 
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it would not wish in vain, but he trusted 
that the Ministers would not fail honestly 
to exercise their power, and relieve them- 
selves of the responsibility of neglect- 
ing to provide for the public tranquillity. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, that he was 
not aware of any thing that could justify 
the insinuations in which the right hon. 
Baronet, (Sir William Rae) had indulged, 
at the conclusion of his speech, in respect 
to the conduct of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the occasion of the riots and dis- 
turbances which had occurred at some 
places, at the last general election, in 
Scotland ; and which were certainly most 
disgraceful to those who were concerned 
inthem. If he understood rightly the ob- 
servations that had been made by his right 
hon. friend, they went to insinuate, at the 
least, that the King’s Ministers had, by 
their conduct, given countenance and en- 
couragement to those riotsand disturbances. 
Any thing more destitute of foundation— 
more inconsistent with every rule of com- 
mon sense, Or common reason, by which 
the actions of men were usually guided, 
could scarcely be imagined, than that they, 
whose political existence depended on 
the preservation of the peace of the coun- 
try, and on the success of that great mea- 
sure of Reform, to which nothing but the 
deepest injury could be inflicted by such 
outrageous proceedings, should afford to 
them their countenance and support. He 
would, however, at once dismiss this topic, 
as wholly unworthy of consideration, and 
proceed to offer a few observations on the 
subject immediately before the House. 
From certain parts of the speech of his 
right hon, and learned friend, he was so 
far from dissenting, that they had his 
entire and perfect concurrence. He agreed 
with him, that by the Bill, even as it was 
now proposed, the counties of Scotland 
would not be sufficiently represented. He 
thought, also, that the proportion between 
the county and the burgh Representa- 
tion would be too much deranged by the 
operation of this Bill. The proportion, as 
settled by the Treaty of Union, and which 
existed at the present day, was thirty to 
fifteen in favour of the Representation ofthe 
counties. By the Bill, as originally pro- 
posed, it was to be fixed for the future at 
the proportion of twenty-eight to twenty- 
two; a change so great, and so uncalled 
for, and, in his opinion, so unwarranted, 
by any change which had taken place in 
the relative situation and circumstances of 
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those two great interests, that he was 
quite at a loss to conjecture on what 
ground or reason his Majesty’s Ministers 
had been induced to propose it, or had been 
prepared to justify it to that House. He 
felt obliged to the noble Lord, and so 
would the House, for having spared him 
the trouble of hearing him on the motion 
of which he had given notice, that the 
number of the Representatives of the 
counties should not be reduced. They 
were now to remain at the number as set- 
tled at the Union—that is, thirty for the 
counties, whilst the number of the burgh 
Members was to be increased from fif- 
teen to twenty-three; the proportion 
being thus thirty to twenty-three, instead 
of thirty to fifteen. Now, he considered 
that the number of county Members 
which Scotland had continued to send to 
that House, from the period of the Union 
to the present time, was quite inadequate 
to the actual wants and just pretensions 
of the landed interest of Scotland. If the 
burghs had increased in population and 
in wealth since that period, which he was 
willing and happy to admit, the counties 
had done the same; and probably in as 
great a degree. If the exact proportion 
of two to one was not to be kept up, and 
if a less proportion was to be given than 
the present to the counties in relation to 
the burghs, he was satisfied, that if a 
proportion of three to two, at least, was 
not given to the counties, there would be 
nothing like an approach to doing justice 
to the agricultural interest of Scotland. 
He begged not to be considered as object- 
ing to the number of Members proposed 
to be given to the burghs. He did not 
ask that a smaller number should be given 
to them than that to which it was pro- 
posed to increase it by the present Bill; 
but what he expected was, that the num- 
ber of the county Members should also be 
increased in a just and reasonable propor- 
tion to that of the Representatives of the 
burghs. He should think it, therefore, his 
duty to support any proposition, tending to 
that effect, which might be made to the 
House, in whatever quarter such proposition 
might originate. In respect to the gene- 
ral Question of Reform, as applied to Scot- 
land, the advocates of that measure had 
never had the same difficulties to contend 
with as the friends to a Reform in the Re- 
presentation of England; for it seemed to 
have been admitted by all parties since the 
beginning of this discussion, and, indeed, 
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before, that Reform, and a large measure 
of Reform, was required in the Represent- 
ation of Scotland, whatever might be the 
case with respect to the Representation of 
England. The system of the burgh Re- 
presentation of Scotland did not meet 
with a single defender, either in or out of 
Parliament. It was given up as wholly 
defenceless ; even they who might be sup- 
posed to have been personally interested in 
the perpetuation of its abuses, were among 
the first to denounce them, and to petition 
for Reform. It would be tiresome to the 
House, and wholly superfluous, to enter 
into a detail of that monstrous system 
which passed by the name of burgh Re- 
presentation in Scotland. It was a sys- 
tem so totally worthless, that the words of 
the Lord Advocate might, at least, be 
justly applied to that part of the Repre- 
sentation of Scotland—namely, that it was 
so incapable of improvement, that it should 
be utterly rooted out, and not a rag or 
shred of it be left together. With respect 
to the county Representation, there were 
certainly great abuses in it, which required 
a large and efficient measure of Reform. 
He could not, however, agree with his 
learned friend, the Lord Advocate, that that 
Representation was in the hands of an insig- 
nificant oligarchy, not connected with the 
aristocracy or the property of the country. 
His (Mr. Fergusson’s) objection to the 
county Representation was, that it was too 
much in the hands of the aristocracy, and 
particularly of the high aristocracy of the 
country. The superiority, or paper votes 
as they are called, although in some 
instances they might be matter of corrupt 
speculation among political adventurers, 
were generally created by the great pro- 
prietors, and distributed among their 
family, their connections and dependents, 
for the purpose of promoting their interest 
in the counties. Every county Member 
in Scotland must be aware of the injurious 
and even ruinous effects of that system. 
It was in vain that a candidate might have 
for him the majority of the proprietors of a 
county, possessed both of the property and 
superiority of their lands. A paper bat- 
tery was erected against him, which would 
command his position, unless he chose 
to erect one of the same material, and of 
equal or superior force. This was done at 
an immense and ruinous expense; but it 
was absolutely necessary to be done, unless 
the candidate chose to abandon the field 
to his opponent: out of this system had 
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grown the most monstrous and crying 
abuses. The Bill provided for its final 
but gradual extinction—it saved the life 
interest of those who were upon the roll of 
freeholders, or entitled to come upon the 
roll under the present system. A supe- 
riority it was intended also should still confer 
the right of voting, if there be a substantial 
interest attached to it, equal to that which 
would confer the right of voting in respect 
of property as distinguished from supe- 
riority. Here he (Mr. Fergusson) could 


“not, however, help observing, that there 


might be, and were, substantial and benefi- 
cial interests attached to some superiorities, 
such as untaxed casualties, which could 
not be reduced to any fixed standard of 
yearly value, and which ought, perhaps, 
still to be considered as substantial in- 
terests sufficient to confer the right of 
voting in the counties of Scotland. He 
saw no provision to that effect in the Bill; 
and he admitted, that there might be dif- 
ficulties in framing them, although, if it 
could be done, he thought it would be de- 
sirable. The grievance of the Scotch Re- 

presentation was not merely, that nominal 
and illusory rights were represented, but 
that real and substantial rights were ex- 
cluded from Representation. A person 
might have an estate of several thousand 
pounds a-year, or indeed to any amount, 
without having a single vote upon it, if he 
had not also the superiority. And even if 
he had the superiority as well as the pro- 
perty, the qualification was so high, that the 
mass of property could not be represented 
under the present system. The right to vote 
dependedupon havingthe superiorityof what 
was called a 40s. land of old extent, that is, 
a valuation made of the lands of Scotland, 
in the reign of Alexander 3rd, towards the 
close of the 13th century, which 40s, land 
might now be of the yearly value of 100/. 
sterling and upwards; or of lands valued 
in the time of Charles 2nd at 4001. Scots, 

which might now be of the yearly value of 
from 400/. to 8001. sterling. ‘The vast 
majority of the freeholders of Scotland 
voted upon the latter qualification ; so that 
it was clear, that by thissystem, whilst the 
holders of nominal and illusory interests 
in land were admitted to the franchise, no 
proprietor of the substantial and bene ficial 
interest was admitted at all merely in right 
of his property; and that, even ifhe should 
be possessed as well of the superiority as 
the property of his lands, the qualification 
was so high, that all the middle classes, and 
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a very large portion of the gentry of the 
county, must necessarily be excluded. 
That this system required reform was 
admitted on all hands, and even the most 
strenuous opposers of the present Bill 
admitted, that the right of voting should 
no longer be confined to the superiority , but 
that it should be extended to the beneficial 
owner of the land. It was less a question 
of principle than of degree on which the 
friends and enemies of this Bill differed in 
opinion. His right hon. and learned 
friend who had last spoken, seemed to dis- 
approve, however, of extending the fran- 
chise to the owners of house property in 
the counties. He (Mr. Fergusson) would 
candidly confess, that he himself should 
have been a tittle startled by the propo- 
sition, if it had come by itself, and un- 
accompanied by another most important 
one for extending the right of voting to 
the tenantry of Scotland. The latter pro- 
position had met, he believed, with pretty 
general approbation, and the principle of it 
had been specifically sanctioned by a resolu- 
tion of the county which he(Mr. Fergusson) 
had the honour to represent. He believed 
that there did not exist in any country a 
more intelligent or a more deserving class 
of persons than the tenantry of Scotland; 
and he was one of the last who would 
oppose the extension to them of those poli- 
tical rights which were to be conceded to 
other classes of society. That the admis- 
sion, however, of the tenantry to the elective 
franchise, would increase much the in- 
fluence of the great landed proprietors of 
Scotland could not be disguised for a 
moment. He did not object to this in- 
fluence, but he confessed he was not sorry 
to see a sort of counterpoise to it, in the 
admission of another class of the rural 
population, which he considered to be 
equally independent, and, if liable to any 
influence, more liable, as it appeared to 
him (he could speak for the counties with 
which he was connected) to the influence 
of the resident gentry, than of the high, 
and, generally speaking, non-resident aris- 
tocracy of the country—he meant that 
industrious and respectable class of persons, 
who were the proprietors of houses and 
lands in the small towns and villages in 
Scotland, not included in the burgh Re- 

presentation. If any thing in the shape of 
a popular Representation, or even of a Re- 
presentation of the middle classes, was at 
length to be given to Scotland, he did not 
see how it was possible to exclude from 
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the right of voting, under proper regula- 
tions, either of the descriptions of persons 
to whom he had just referred. If there 
was any country in the world, in which, 
from their education and intelligence, their 
composed and steady and_ industrious 
habits, confidence could be placed in that 
class of the population, it was in Scotland. 
But it had been said, that the Represent- 
ation of Scotland, as it stood, had answered 
all the purposes of a good Representation ; 
and it had been asked by his right hon. and 
learned friend, what occasion could be 
pointed out in which the Representatives 
for Scotland had not done their duty. He 
(Mr. Fergusson) would admit, that it 
would be difficult to select, and to return 
Members to that House, more attentive 
to local interests, and more zealous and 
effective in the discharge of those parti- 
cular duties, which they owed to the places 
for which they were returned, than the 
Members for Scotland. This was no small 
praise, for without such qualifications ina 
Member of Parliament, all others would be 
of no avail. He would go further, and say, 
that he believed that the business before 
the Committees of that House connected 
with the local interests of Scotland, was 
at least as well, if not better, attended to 
and conducted than the business con- 
nected with any other part of the empire. 
This was a tribute of justice, which was 
denied by no one to the Members for Scot- 
land. But in answering the question 
which had been proposed by his right hon. 
and learned friend, he was forced to put 
another, and to ask, whether the duties he 
had enumerated, important as they were, 
beyond all question, were the sole duties 
that were required of a Representative of 
the people in that House, and whether 
there were not other duties, which the 
Members for Scotland could not be said to 
deserve the merit of having so well or so 
meritoriously discharged? Now he must 
say, and it was with regret and pain he 
said it, that, generally speaking, in great 
questions of public policy, in which the 
general interests of the empire were in- 
volved, and, above all, in questions where 
measures of necessary reform and ame- 
lioration of our institutions were proposed, 
the majority of the Members for Scotland 
have almost invariably been found in the 
lists of those who opposed all such mea- 
sures of amelioration and reform. The 
same observation, he feared, must be ap- 
plied to them in respect to questions of 
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economy and retrenchment of the public 
expenditure. A statement had been pub- 
lished of thirty-six important questions of 
the nature of those he had referred to, in 
which divisions had taken place in that 
House in the years 1821 and 1822, and 
which statement shewed the proportions 
in which the Members for counties, and for 
open and close boroughs in England, as 
well as the Irish and Scotch Members 
voted, whether for or against the Minis- 
ters, on these occasions. The English 
Members for counties and open cities and 
boroughs voted against Ministers in a 
very large, and the Scotch Members for 
Ministers in a still larger majority, ap- 
proaching, but not equalling, the votes of 
the Members for the close English bo- 
roughs onthe same side. The statement 
was referred to in the speech of one of the 
hon.-members for Westminster, in the de- 
bate on the motion for Parliameuvtary 
Reform, of the noble Lord, then member 
for Tavistock, in April, 1826.* Jn respect 
to the Scotch Members, if we turned fur- 
ther back, we should find their names 
swelling on all occasions the Ministerial 
majorities, and helping to perpetuate mal- 
versation and abuse. He would give a 
few instances. Mr. Dunning’s cclebrated 
motion respecting the influence of the 
Crown, in 1780, was founded on a consi- 
deration of the abuses of the public ex- 
penditure during the American war—that 
wasteful, disastrous, and cruel war, which, 
long after the public opinion had de- 
clared itself decidedly against it, was still 
persisted in by the Government, and 
sanctioned by the votes of that House, 
swayed by the corrupt influence of the 
Crown. The carrying of the motion ‘ that 
the influence of the Crown had increased, 
was increasinz,and ought to be diminished,” 
was the first decisive blow that was struck 
against the Administration of Lord North. 
It was carried by a majority of eighteen— 
233 having voted for, and 215 against it.t 
In this division, thirty-three Members for 
Scotland voted. The House might be 
anxious to know how they did vote. He 
would satisfy that curiosity ; twenty-seven 
voted against the motion, and five for it; 
making a majority against Mr. Dunning’s 
motion of twenty-two of the twenty-seven 
Scotch Members who voted—a larger 





* Hansard’s Parl. Debates, New Series, vol. 
KV, p. 697. 
+ Hansard’s Parl, Hist. vol. xxi, p. 347. 
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majority by four against, than the ma- 
jority of the whole House by which the 
motion was carried. He would give 
another instance, a little later, in the year 
1782. On the 15th of March of that 
year, Sir John Rons moved in substance, 
that in consideration that upwards of 
100,000,000/. had been spent, and thirteen 
ancient colonies had been lost, and that 
the nation was still involved in war with 
three powerful nations, without a single 
ally, the House should declare that ‘ they 
could have no further confidence in the 
Ministers who have the direction of public 
affairs.”* No man could doubt that long 
before this the Ministers had lost the con- 
fidence of the people; but upon the divi- 
sion in that House, the numbers were— 
227 for the Motion, and 236 against it— 
being a majority of nine against the Mo- 
tion. How, again, did the Scotch Mem- 
bers vote on that occasion? six for the 
Motion and twenty-nine against it— 


being a majority of Scotch Members of 


twenty-three against the Motion, whereas 
the majority of the whole House against 
it, including the Scotch Members, was 
only nine! The motion was therefore 
negatived by the majority of the Scotch 
Members, against the majority of the 
inglish Members, and against the uni- 
versal voice of the nation beyond the 
walls of Parliament. This motion was 
made with a view to put an end to the 
American war, that cruel and unnatural 
war, which had been so long waged against 
the liberties of our fellow-subjects in 
America, and which, with all its wasteful 
and ruinous expenditure, had it depended 
on the votes of the Scotch Members, would 
probably have been continued, against the 
general opinion and declared voice of the 
nation, long beyond the period, late and 
tardy as it was, of its conclusion. During 
the whole of the American war, the names 
of very few of the Scotch Members were 
to be found in the Lists of Minorities—on 
a motion of Lord John Cavendish re- 
specting the arrears of the Civil List, the 
minority against Ministers was 114, and 
in that number one Scotch Member only 
was to be found—George Dempster was 
that Member.t This was in 1777. In 
1785, however, there was a minority in 
which the Scotch Members voted in 
greater numbers. It was on Mr. Pitt’s 





* Hansard’s Parl. Hist. vol. xxii. p 1172. 
+ Ibid, vol, xix, p. 139. 
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motion for Parliamentary Reform—which 
was lost—the majority being 248, and 
the minority 174; of this minority nine- 
teen were Scotch Members. This was a 
Ministerial minority, and Mr. Pitt and Mr, 
Dundas were Ministers.* He (Mr. Fergus- 
son) was far from finding fault with the 
conduct of the Scotch Members on that 
occasion. He had only to regret, that 
similar instances were not more numerous, 
whether on the Opposition or the Minis- 
terial side of the question. He was sorry 
to be obliged to refer to one remarkable 
occasion, and that was in very modern 
times, to shew how far the Representation 
of Scotland answered the ends of a good 
Representation, even of the interests of 
Scotland and of Scotchmen, in a question 
involving the just principles of civil and 
religious liberty. It was, he owned, with 
grief and shame that he referred to the 
votes of the Members for Scotland on the 
motion for the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts. At that period a law 
existed in the Statute-book, whereby 
every person holding office, civil or military, 
was bound to take the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, according to the usage of 
the Church of England, under the pen- 
alty of being disabled from suing in any 
Court, being the guardian of any child, or 
the executor of any person; from ever 
holding any office, civil or military, and was 
moreover subject to a pecuniary penalty of 
5001. to whomsoever should sue for the 
same. The members of the Church of 
Scotland—a Church declared by law to 
be a national Church as well as the Church 
of England, and who could not, accord. 
ing to the doctrine and discipline of their 
Church, comply with the provisions of this 
law, were involved in the common pro- 
scription, from which they were only saved 
by the degradation of an annual parlia- 
mentary pardon—a pardon for what? 
For the offence of serving the State, and 
shedding their blood in its defence, with- 
out violating their conscience, and acting 
contrary to the doctrine and discipline of 
their national Church. Well, how did the 
Scotch Members divide on that memorable 
night, when he (Mr. Fergusson) had the 
glory, as he considered it, to fight under 
the banners of the noble Lord. The mo- 
tion was carried by a majority of forty- 
four—the Scotch Members voting thirteen 
to five against it! He willingly turned 
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away from this subject, on which it was 
painful to him to dwell. After what he 
had said, it would be unnecessary for him 
to declare his opinion, that the system of 
the Representation of Scotland did not 
answer allthe ends of a good Representa- 
tion; and that the Members returned under 
that system did not, upon all occasions, do 
their duty, as had been contended by his 
right hon. and learned friend. Notwith- 
standing what he had stated, and much 
as he expected from the Reform of the 
Scotch Representation, he agreed with 
those who thought, that in general Scot- 
land would continue, after the Reform, as 
before, to be represented by the same 
description of persons; but he contended, 
that the same Representatives would be 
better Representatives under a_ better 
system, and acting under another and a 
more constitutional responsibility. He 
should abstain from going intothe details of 
the Billon thepresent occasion; but he could 
not help expressing his concurrence with the 
right hon. Baronet, in all that he had said 
respecting the Sheriffs of Scotland, a most 
respectable, learned and meritorious body 
of men, to whom he was of opinion, that 
functions too much of a political charac- 
ter were to be given by this Bill, and to 
whom a subordinate, and, therefore, an 
unfit and unseemly part was, in his opinion, 
allotted for them to discharge. If there 
was to be an appeal on the subject of 
Registration, it should be from the Barris- 
ter to the Sheriff, not from the Sheriff to 
the Barrister. He would not longer de- 
tain the House from going into a Com- 
mittee on this Bill, which, after. under- 
going such modification as might be con- 
sistent with its principles, and by which 
it might in some of its provisions be im- 
proved, he earnestly hoped might meet 
with the sanction of the other House of 
Parliament, and pass into a Jaw. 

Mr. James E. Gordon admitted, that the 
Representation of Scotland was not of a 
popular character, but he indignantly 
denied that Scotland was not represented 
at all under the present system. He 
opposed the Bill. It had been said, that 
the Members for Scotland who were ad- 
verse to the measure were silent during 
the discussion. He would not hesitate to 
give his opinion respecting the measure. 
The original Representation of Scotland 
had been founded on property—it had 
been guaranteed by the Union, and could 
not be altered without a violation of that 
VOL. VII. {3u2} 
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solemn compact. Heshould like to know 
how they could alter all the proportions of 
Scotch Members in the proportion of them 
to English Members, and the proportion of 
the Representatives of the landed interest, 
to the Representatives of the commercial 
and manufacturing interest, without vio- 
lating the Union. The present Bill, if 
carried, went to deprive the heritors of 
their rights, and, he repeated, was a gross 
violation of the Act of Union. He was 
also of opinion, that the household voters 
would overwhelm the landed and superior 
interest—would infringe upon the vested 
rights of the most respectable portion of 
the community, and produce consequences 
that could not be anticipated without the 
utmost alarm. He must express the 
deepest regret that his Majesty’s Ministers 
should have thought it advisable to intro- 
duce such a measure, which could not do 
otherwise than produce endless confusion. 
Already a feeling of discontent which 
threatened the most serious consequences, 
was generally prevalent. He wished that 
could be allayed, even by the rejection of 
the Bill, but it was now impossible to 
restore the former state of peace and 
obedience. He thought the Bill com- 
mitted injustice, and made wantonchanges, 
and he was determined to oppose it to the 
utmost. 

Mr. Cumming Bruce had listened with 
great satisfaction to that part of the speech 
of the hon. member for Kirkcudbright in 
which he expressed an opinion, that more 
was yet due to the county Representation 
of Scotland than even in its improved and 
altered state this Bill proposed to do for it. 
Knowing the weight which must be at- 
tached by the House and by his Majesty’s 
Government to the opinions of that hon. 
Member, he was induced to hope that his 
recommendation in this respect would be 
favourably considered, and, in particular, 
that the county of Elgin would not be left 
a solitary instance of injustice and disfran- 
chisement among the arrangements of this 
Bill. His Majesty’s Ministers had agreed 
to do justice to the counties of Peebles 
and Selkirk, which it was originally pro- 
posed to unite, and to leave them in pos- 
session of their separate Members. With 


what justice could it be pretended that 

half of its present share in the Represent- 

ation should be taken from the county of 

Elgin, containing a population of 34,000 

souls, being more than was contained by 

several counties to which a Member was 
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granted, and more than double the amount 
contained in the restored counties of Peebles 
and Selkirk taken together. His Majesty’s 
Government would feel themselves com- 
pelled to withdraw the county of Elgin from 
the schedule in which it had been placed, 
and to restore it to that right to which it 
was fully entitled. He did not agree with 
the hon. Member when he thougit fit to 
taunt the Members for Scotland with a 
constant subserviency to the Government 
of the day. The hon, Member had cited 
the numbers on several important divisions 
to prove his assertion. He (Mr. Cumming 
Bruce) need but refer to one of them for 
the refutation of that charge; the division 
on Mr. Dunning’s celebrated motion with 
regard to the power of the Crown. Was 
there a single person in or out of that 
House, who was not now fully convinced 
that the absurd clamour then raised about 
the danger to be apprehended from the 
increasing power of the Crown was a mere 
delusion, just such a one as was now pre- 
valent about the power of the aristocracy, 
and that the Members for Scotland in 
voting against that motion, showed that 
they were actuated by sound and sensible 
views, and were above the influence of 
popular clamour. The hon. Member had 
mistaken for political subserviency the 
firm and consistent purpose of a great 
majority of the landholders of Scotlaid to 
endeavour to exclude from the exercise of 
power a small, ambitious, and tyrannical 
minority; the general line of whose poli- 
tics they considered detrimental to the 
best interests of the country; and_ the 
time at which the hon. Member had 
thought fit to make this charge, was rather 
unhappily chosen, when, in point of fact, 


notwithstanding the great and universal | 
efforts of the Government to influence the | 


late elections, a majority of the Members 
for Scotland was found arrayed against it. 
If the gentry of Scotland were subject to 
the degrading influence attributed to them 
by the hon. Member, now was the time to 
show it; when political tergiversation was 
actually at a premium in that country, 
and when even the second-rate supporters 
of the Government were sure to be con- 
sulted, employed, aye and paid too, for 
their services, on some one roving useless, 
and unauthorized commission or other. A 
man had only to declare himself friendly 
to the measures of the Ministry, to be sure | 
of the gratification of participating in the | 
Government, and by some means or other ! 
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of having a finger in the pie. The burghs 
of Scotland had been literally frightened 
from their propriety by the arrival in them 
of certain tall, mysterious and angry look- 
ing strangers, prying into the gardens of 
all the old women, and carefully avoiding 
the slightest communication with the local 
Magistrates ; who, after all, might have 
been supposed to know something of the 
burghs over which they presided. He had 
received the other day, a letter from the 
Provost of one of the burghs, which he 
had the honour to represent, in which he 
informed him of the arrival of these im- 
portant personages in his town. He stated 
that they held no communication with the 
magistrates; and concluded by asking 
three significant questions. Tell me by 
whom they are appointed—for what pur- 
pose—and, last, not least, who pays the 
piper ?” The answer must be by guess. The 
mysterious personages were self-appointed, 
no one could find out for what purpose, 
but they were paid by the easily-gulled 
Whig ridden people. Like the person who 
gave orders for a concert, and desired all 
the performers to be kept playing, the Whig 
Government were anxious to keep all 
these players in action whether they pro- 
duced harmony or discord, and certainly 


| they had produced an admirable Dutch 


concert. He would not follow the hon. 

Member further throuch his speech, in 
2 , 

many of the views of which he entirely 


| agreed, but should proceed to make some 


observations on what fell from other hon. 
Members in the course of the previous 
debate on this subject. He had wished on 
that occasion to state the reasons which 
would induce him to oppose the second 
reading of ‘this Bill, because some of the 
chief grounds of his objection to it had 
either not been noticed at all, or were 
slightly alluded to by those who preceded 
him in the debate. He had been unable 
to procure a hearing till the House was 
evidently wearied with the debate, and 
hon. Gentlemen opposite who were accus- 
tomed to look more to the side of the 
House on which Gentlemen rose, than 
to the arguments which indicated the 
course they were advocating, must have 
thought that the opponents of this Bill had 
monopolized a very undue share of the 
time of the House on that occasion. 
Much of that time was occupied by three 
of his hon. friends, who, having opposed 
the English Billia all its stages, thought 
it necessary to explain to the House the 
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reasons which induced them to follow a 
different course with regard to the Bill for 
Scotland, and as their arguments were 
generally opposed to the details of this Bill, 
while their votes were given in its favour, 
the impression to which he had alluded, 
was not altogether unnatural. He would 


not for one moment question the purity of 


the motives, or the sincerity of the con- 
victions of his hon. friends. Oneof them, 
the right hon. Baronet, the member for 
Honiton, had expressed his belief, that by 
the course he was following, he would at- 
tract to himself the animadversions of both 
sides of the House. He should certainly 
not be the individual to verify those anti- 
cipations. As the speeches of his hon. 
friends were for the most part favourable 
to his views on this question, he would 
not detain the House by any observations 
on the few points on which they differed, 
but make a very few observations on 
what fell from hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House. He required 
the indulgence of the House, when pre- 
suming to address it after it had listened 
to a very eloquent speech of so great a 
master in the art of making the worse ap- 
pear the better question, as the learned 
Lord who opened that debate. The great 
literary and forensic attainments of the 
learned Lord were well known, not only to 
the House, but to the country at large. No 
one could render a more willing homage 
to them than the humble individual then 
speaking, who deeply felt that a charge of 
presumption might be made against him, 
but a sense of duty impelled him to prove, 
that on a subject of vast importance, in- 
volving the question how far it was advis- 
able to alter the constitution of Scotland, 
how far it was safe to enter the regions of 
theory in opposition to long tried and 
successful practice, the learned Lord had 
made mis-statements, though most ingeni- 
ous ones, had been fairly caught in the trap 
of his own ingenuity, and had floated out 
of his depth on the torrent of his own elo- 
quence. But they had rot merely to con- 
tend with the literary ability of the learned 
Lord, but to struggle also against his of- 
ficial importance. The House was aware 
that the opponents of this Bill had to do 
with the spirit and essence of the Privy 
Council of Scotland, and that this dread 
and mysterious, and somewhat tyrannical 
body had, by a species of official concentra- 
tion, acquired a local habitation in the per- 
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the good fortune to be in the House when 
the learned Lord commenced his speech. 
When he had come in, he had found him 
declaiming with much energy, and vehe- 
mence, and passion; and approaching 
that celebrated revolutionary climax about 
rags and shreds, on which he was after- 
wards congratulated by the hon. member 
for Preston, The mere energy of his de- 
clamation, the mere violence of his action, 
satisfied him that the learned Lord was 
wrong; that in a question which, above 
every other, required to be approached in a 
spirit of calmness and moderation, the 
learned Lord thought it necessary to rouse 
the feelings of the audience, and carry the 
fortress of reason by a sort of coup de main 
of the passions. He was not prepared for 
the full length of the rags and shreds; he 
did not certainly participate in the satis- 
faction experienced by the hon. member 
for Preston at that declaration, but partook 
of his surprise ; and he wondered how the 
learned Lord should have had the hardihood, 
sitting, as he was, on the same bench with 
the right hon. Baronet, the member for 
Knaresborough, to have given utterance 
to that bold figure. Had the learned 
Lord forgotten, or did he imagine the 
House had forgotten, the beautiful and 
eloquent description of that right hon. 
Baronet, when, after declaring that no 
good or beneficial Constitution was of rapid 
growth, he compared its progress toward 
perfection tothe growth of animals, or rather 
of plants, which though constant, was yet 
gradual and imperceptible? And could the 
very obvious reason of this have escaped 
his acuteness of perception? Did he not 
know, that to be useful, the institutions of 
a country must follow, rather than lead, 
the habits and wishes, and feelings of men ; 
and that, where they overstept this rule of 
prudence and of wisdom, they would either 
be altogether inoperative, as was the case 
with the Constitution introduced by the 
English into Sicily; or they would give 
birth to a ruinous and fatal activity, as 
was the case at the beginning of the first 
Revolution in France. He would rather 
look for safety and for shelter to the broad 
shade of our native oak, though centuries 
might have rolled over the slowness of its 
gradual and majestic progress, than he 
would turn to that plant of a warmer clime, 
to whose rapid and wondrous shoot the 
learned Lord would direct his attention. 
This tree was alive in our climate only 
while the stove-heat of a strong excite- 
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ment was applied to it; and, that exciting 
cause withdrawn, the flower and the foli- 
age would wither, its leading shoot would 
droopand fade, its beautiful fruits, the glory 
of its Crown, would perish. Even if pre- 
viously undecided, the speech of the 
learned Lord alone would have induced 
him to oppose this Bill—it went too far 
for safety. The learned Lord was followed 
by his right hon. friend, the member for 
Inverness-shire, the second in that triumvi- 
rate of orators of which the other side of 
the House had just reason to boast on that 
occagion. Much as he had heard of the 
eloq ence of his right hon. friend, it never 
befo'e was his good fortune to listen to 
him ; and, deeply as he regretted the side 
to which he had lent the aid of his power- 
ful talents, he might be permitted to say, 
that the eloquence of his right hon. friend, 
lighted up and glowing as it was with the 
warmth of a truly Scottish patriotism, ex- 
ceeded even his high-raised expectations. 
But, though captivated by the eloquence, 
he could not go along with the argument. 
In common with the speeches of his elo- 
quent associates, it left altogether un- 
touched the real question before the House. 
It spoke of the defects of the present sys- 
tem of our Representation, in which all 
were. agreed, and of the expediency of 
correcting them, which all would ac- 
knowledge; but he had listened in vain, 
to all those speeches, for the demonstra- 
tion which it was incumbent on the Minis- 
ters to give, that the change proposed 
by this Bill was either just, or expedient, 
or practicable. His right hon. friend, in 
his vituperation of the present system, 
went a great deal too far—he said it was 
no Representation at all. Though he ad- 
mitted that it was not a popular Repre- 
sentation, still he maintained that it was 
a Representation of property to a very 
great extent. His right hon. friend was 
the only county member for Scotland who 
did not represent fairly, and fully, and 
freely, the great mass of the property of 
these counties. He could not quarrel much 
even with the defects of a system which 
had been instrumental in returning so dis- 
tinguished an ornament of this House to 
represent a county in Scotland. His right 
hon. friend argued that the system was 
wholly inoperative for good; because, be- 
fore the period of the Union, the page of 
Scottish history was stained with violence 
and with blood. Did his right hon. friend 
refuse to see in it the hallowed record of 
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national independence? Did he refuse to 
acknowledge that, if individual liberty be 
dear, the independent existence of a free 
and unconquered people was alike dear to 
it? If the annals of Scotland were the 
annals of violence and of blood, whom had 
they to thank for it?—that system of in- 
stitutions under which they were enabled 
to bear up against the immensely prepon- 
derating power of England, or that am- 
bitious, and grasping, and unscrupulous 
policy which, from the time of the Edwards 
and before, sought, by a constant aggres- 
sion, and by keeping alive the seeds ofinter- 
nal discontent, to compass the unhallowed 
object of a nation’s subjugation? He 
would not join in this sweeping condemna- 
tion of a system which had enabled them to 
treat with England at the Union on the 
footing of equal to equal. He would not 
join in the condemnation of that Parlia- 
ment of the barons and freeholders of 
Scotland, whose last Act, as an inde- 
pendent Legislature, was the establish- 
ment of schools, at the expense of the 
landowners of Scotland, in every parish of 
that country; an Act which had been 
productive of more advantage to his coun- 
try, than any Act of our united Parliament 
since the Union. His right hon. friend 
was followed by the right hon. Baronet, 
the member for Knaresborough, of whom 
he, as a Scotchman, was not only dis- 
posed, but bound, to speak in terms of un- 
feigned respect, because Scotland proudly 
pointed to him as an ornament and a 
boast. But when he saw the right hon, 
Baronet in his place, he did reckon confi- 
dently on his support. He knew, indeed, 
that he had been favourable to the English 
Reform Bill, but he knew also, that in the 
Bill before the House, he could point to 
clauses which involved injustice and dis- 
regard of the rights of individual property ; 
and he thought that he might with confi- 
dence appeal from Philip Drunk to Philip 
Sober—that he might appeal from the 
senator to the historian—from the senator, 
intoxicated by seeing the party to which 
he had been long consistently and con- 
scientiously attached, in the possession of 
power, and by the prospect of their being 
long secured in that possession by the 
operation of these Bills, to the historian, 
calmly reviewing the past in his closet, 
and detailing, with philosophical truth and 
precision, the testimony of history. Now 
he had told them, that the observance of 
justice was more important than the 
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amelioration of any institution, especially 
where its practical results could not with 
much justice be complained of. He had 
told them, that many regulations might 
stand instead of one deed of rapine, and 
that a Legislature appointed to be the 
guardians of right, should try all means 
before they sct the example of a great 
wrong. He had told them that Govern- 
ment never could render a greater service 
to the community than by setting, in times 
of excitement, the example, not merely of 
a just, but of an indulgent consideration 
of the rights of those who were obnoxious 
to popular indignation, and that, for the 
sake of such an example, much was to be 
borne—much even to be hazarded. He 
would endeavour to prove to the right 
hon. Baronet that such a case of sweeping 
injustice towards the proprietors of the 
superiorities of land in Scotland was in- 
volved in this Bill, and look with confi- 
dence for his powerful aid in the Com- 
mittee to remedy that injustice. One 
word to the hon. member for the Linlith- 
gow burghs. He should have left that 
hon. Member in the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of the laurels which his eloquent 
abuses of all past Governments and all 
existing institutions must have won for 
him from both sides of the House, if he 
had not been pleased to make a direct 
allusion to him in the course of his speech 
when this subject was last before the House. 
The hon. Member’s charge was, that, by a 
premature labour, he had given birth to a 
sort of abortion in the shape of a mistimed 
debate on this subject on alluding to what 
fell from him on the second reading of 
the English Reform Bill, which the hon. 
Member had characterized somewhat 
erroneously. His argument then was, that 
the unanimity said to prevail in favour 
of this measure had no real exist- 
ence, and he instanced the class of the 
farmers in Scotland as opposed to it. This 
was denied from the opposite side of the 
House (at least so in the then imperfect 
state of his initiation he interpreted some 
of the sounds which proceeded from the 
opposite benches), and in support of his 
assertion, he stated some of the many 
cases of disapproval which he had heard 
stated by farmers of every class. The 
hon. Member now asserted that they were 
favourable to it. To this unsupported 
assertion he would not yield his know- 
ledge of facts. He would meet his 
assertion by counter-assertion ; but would 
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support his assertion by reason and by 
proof. The hon. Member proved himself 
a zealous partisan, but it was a zeal with- 
out discretion. He disobeyed orders, 
The learned Lord, with his usual skill, 
implored the House to avoid touching the 
details of the measure in this stage of the 
discussion, and to confine themselves to 
the general principle. He considered that 
request unreasonable, because the princi- 
ple was involved in the details ; but the hon. 
Member zealous and indiscreet not only 
entered into the details, but proved, by 
entering into some which were not in the 
Bill at all, that he had never read it—that 
he did not even know his text. The hon. 
Member entered into the question of the 
self-election of Magistrates and councils in 
the Scotch burghs, and the consequent 
alleged and very possible mismanagement 
of their corporation funds. His hon. 
friend put his finger on the real sore of the 
burghers; he exposed their real griev- 
ances, but he exposed a grievance for 
which this Bill provided no remedy; he 
put his finger on a sore which the doctors 
of the Constitution did not condescend to 
medicate. But this was the real grievance, 
this was a main cause of discontent in the 
burghs; and no measure would give 
permanent satisfaction in Scotland which 
did not remedy this abuse. The learned 
Lord knew this, and he was half tempted 
to think that, finding what a useful ally 
they had in the discontent of the burghs, 
his Majesty’s Ministers had purposely 
left this as a nest-egg for some future 
occasion. The omission was one of his 
reasons for opposing this Bill; but the 
indiscretion of the hon. Member did not 
stop here; he called “ spirits from the vasty 
deep,” and, at the bidding of so mighty a 
magician, the spiritscame. The hon. Mem- 
ber conjured up ghosts which he imagined 
had been for ever laid, and who must 
have been very unwelcome visitors to the 
learned Lord—the ghosts of the election 
riots of Scotland. He cited them to 
prove the intense anxiety of the people for 
the success of this Bill: of course, any 
blameable excesses on those occasions 
were owing to and got up by the Anti- 
reformers. This charge, if not distinctly 
made by his hon. friend, was certainly 
asserted on that side of the House on 
former occasions ; and it reminded him of 
the defence set up by a celebrated Irish 
Dean, when arraigned on a charge which 
even the Reformers of Scotland, headed 
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though they might be by his hon. friend, 

would allow to be one involving con- 

siderable violence—-the crime charged was 

an attempt at rape. The defence ran 

thus— 

‘« If virgins are ravished, it is their own choice ; 

Why are they so wilful to struggle with men ? 

If they would but be quiet, and submit without 
noise, 

Nor devil nor dean could ravish them then.”’ 

In short, give the mob their own way and 

all would go right — resist them, and 


they would riot; therefore, you are the | 


cause of the riots. This seemed to be 
the logic of hon. Gentlemen opposite, and 
he thought himself lucky in having 
escaped from Scotland before the learned 


Lord laid hold of him as a particeps | 


criminis with such rufhans as those who 


endeavoured to throw the Lord Provost of | 


Edinburgh over the bridge; those very 
dear and gentle friends of the right hon. 
the Lord Advocate for Scotland. Ue per- 
fectly concurred with the hon. Members 
opposite, that if in any part of the empire 
the Legislature should deem it expedient 


to sanction a change in the existing | 


system of the Representation, and, leaving 
out of view the practical working of the 
system, should endeavour to remove the 
defects which floated so glaringly on the 
surface, no part of it offered them more 


prominently to the eye of the most super- | 


a 


ficial observer than Scotland. True it 
was that no other country had, in the 
same short space of time, made a progress 
in improvement so wonderfully rapid—a 


development so astonishingly great, of all | 


the sources of national wealth. Having 
broken down every barrier of feudal 
oppression, she had attained to the most 
perfect security of persons and of pro- 
perty; to the fullest religious toleration ; 
to the purest and most unsuspected ad- 


ministration of justice. She found herself 


exempt from the existence of every pri- 
vileged class, except such as had been by 
her Legislature maintained or created for 
the public good; and that the entrance 
to that class—the path to the highest 
honours and proudest distinctions of the 
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other circumstances in her domestic and 
social arrangements, which he would not 
detain the House by enumerating, had not 
only attracted the praise and admiration 
of her neighbours, but, what was infinitely 
more important, had secured the almost 
universal approval of her own population. 
All this was true—it was allowed on all 
sides-—but there were defects in the 
system of her Representation. He was 
' willing to approach them for the purposes 
| of applying a remedy; but he was bound to 
| take care lest, by a rash and ill-considered 





‘legislation, he put in jeopardy the solid 
advantages, the many blessings which they 
enjoyed. ‘The plan now submitted to the 
House appeared calculated to endanger the 
security of them all; and, anxious as he 
was to remove those defects, approving of 
so much of the principle of this Bill as 
| went to giving an increased Representation 
|to great towns, he was compelled, as a 
,whole, to oppose it. Before he would 
jagree to the second reading of any Bill, 
ihe must be able to find in it some one 
clause to which he could agree. In this 
Bill he found none such; and the object 
'of asafe and rational Reform would be 
more easily attained by bringing in an 
entirely new measure, than by entering on 
this labyrinth of error and confusion. 
When he looked to the circumstances in 
| our social condition to which he had 
_ already alluded, and in which real liberty 
| consisted, rather than in the noise and 
| turmoil and corruption of a merely popular 
| election, to which hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
| site would seem to limit it, he could not 





but think that an undue importance was 
| attached to the mere machinery by whicha 
| Representative body was brought together. 
He wished to amend the defects—re- 
concile the theory to the practice; but he 
turned at the same time ina spirit of deep 
and humble gratitude to that over-ruling 
‘and gracious Providence, which, from 
causes apparently so inadequate to pro- 
| duce them, had educed results so beneficial 
|in favour of a moral, religious, a Pro- 
|testant people. He opposed this Bill on 
account of its extent. The change pro- 








State, were, in her, open and unimpeded | posed in England was sufiiciently sweep- 
to all industry and all talent. Her estab- |ing, but there was a traceable connexion 
lishment for her National Church, her es- | between the old system and the new; the 
tablishment for the national education ; | rights previously existing in England had 
her arrangement for her national poor; | at least prepared the people in some sort 
her provincial Courts for the cheap and | for the change. In Scotland it wasa real 
speedy administration of justice ; her re- | revolution ; every practice and every prin- 
gistries of property and deeds, and many | ciple had been alike departed from, and it 
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were vain for them to argue from the! 


known results of the old, to the probable 
working of the new system. He would 
limit himself to the system in the counties, 
and would endeavour shortly to state what 
that system had been, by which the House 
would be better able to judge of the extent 
of the proposed change. It was the duty 
of every tenant in capite of the Crown to 
attend in Parliament. By the Declaratory 
Act of 1425 they were called freeholders 
of the Crown. By the Act of 1427, the 
small Barons and free tenants were re- 
lieved from personal attendance, provided 
they sent two or more wise men for each 
shire, except Clackmannan and Kinross, 
which were only required to send one each. 
This Act, which was not much observed, 
was followed in 1457 by another, which 
relieved freeholders under a penalty of 201. 
of the necessity of coming to Parliament, 
except Barons, or unless summoned spe- 
cially by the King’s officer. In 1503 all 
the Barons and freeholders whose estates 
were below a certain extent, 100 marks, 
were relieved if they sent procurators ; 
and this enactment was renewed and 
confirmed in 1587. When the right of 
choosing Commissioners was confined to 
frecholders possessed of a 40s. land re- 
sident within the shire, they were to meet 
yearly and choose their Commissioners, 
who were to be ready to attend Parlia- 
ment when assembled; there was a slight 
change in 1661, which was further and 
finally altered in 1681, when the right was 
given to those who stood publicly, z. e. of 
the King infued in property or superiority, 
and were in actual possession of a 40s. 
Jand of old extent, or of lands liable in 
public burthens for 4001. of valued rent. 
Non-residence was no disqualification. In 
this long deduction, though alteratious 
were occasionally made in the qualifica- 
tions, they were all for the advantage of 
the freeholders; for it was reckoned a 
burthen for these small proprietors either to 
attend Parliament in person, or even to 
attend the Head Court to elect; and all 
the Acts were meant to dispense with this 


duty, and relieve from the fines for non- | 


attendance, instead of being forfeitures of, 
or infringements on, the right of the free- 
holders to elect; and, since the Union, 
no change had been made in the qualifica- 
tion ; and repeated transfers, and its sup- 
posed security as a substantive property, 
had, in fact, given a real and recognized 
value to that species of property which 
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carried a right to vote iu the countiés. 
The change now proposed was a most 
thorough one; it not only disfranchised 
the freeholders by withdrawing from them, 
under reservation of those now on the roll, 
the right to elect, but it ruined counties 
by communicating it to the proprietors of 
a house and Jand valued at 10/., and to 
tenants, according to the theory that pro- 
perty in land should be represented by 
county Members, while the commercial 
and manufacturing interests were repre- 
sented by the Members forthetowns. Be- 
sides this, superiorities were valuable 
estates. Their security as an investment 
was never questioned, and he would con- 
fidently ask the learned Lord, were he in 
his place, who had doubtless been con- 
sulted in many cases where the transfer or 
security of such property was concerned, 
whether, where the transaction was a bond 
fide transaction, he ever insinuated a 
doubt of the legality of such sales. He 
at least, had never heard an answer to 
the objection that it was robbery to de- 
prive the frecholders of a valuable inherit- 
ance without full and fair compensation— 
without compensation—because nothing 
was more simple and more easy than to fix, 
in this case, both the manner and amount of 
the compensation. The right hon. Baronet, 
the member for Tamworth, observed, and 
justly, that the question of compensation, 
where the disfranchised burghs were con- 
cerned, was one of extreme difficulty. In 
that observation he fully concurred, and 
it was a consideration which should have 
induced no smal] hesitation in touching 
rights with which it was confessedly diffi- 
cult fairly to deal. But he would under- 
take to satisfy the House that no such 
difficulty stood in the way of giving to the 
elective franchise in the Scotch counties 
the fullest extension, if it was to be con- 
fined to the real interest and real pro- 
prietors of land; and at the same time 
affording to the holders of superiorities a 
full and fair compensation for that property 
which, to effect a national object, it might 
be thought fit to resume. Slavery abo- 
litionists, who were for emancipation with- 
out compensation, pleaded that slavery was 
contrary to Christianity, and never could 
be legalized by any human law. But this 
could never be said of the advantages 
which had given a value to freehold quali- 
fications; and he trusted that, in these 
boasted days of knowledge and regard for 
the rights of the people, the Legislature 
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would not despise the example set them by 
their predecessors, at a time and on an 
occasion when strict justice was less to be 
expected than at present. In 1748 it 
was thought desirable to limit and infringe, 
for the public good, the powers and pri- 
vileges of superiors of land, and to abolish 
that monstrous excrescence on our system 
of jurisprudence—the heritable jurisdic- 
tions; under which the Barons in their 
own Courts took cognizance of crimes 
committed on their own lands. But as 
time had legalized the exacting fees in 
these Courts, it never was contemplated 
to do them away without compensating the 
owners, and accordingly large sums were 
paid tomanyofthem. It was wished, also, 
to abolish the tenures of wardholding, and 
to convert them into a feuholding, abolish- 
ing thereby certain species of vassallage, 
as hunting, casualties of marriage, and 
others which were held to be dangerous to 
the public peace. But though the country 
was still agitated by the recollection of the 
civil wars, and the Government had 
scarcely recovered from the alarm of the 
march to Derby, compensation was here 
also provided by the vassals to their 
superiors, not by the Government, but 
by the person benefitted, to him from 
whom the benefit was taken, for the 
abolition of these feudal rights. Why 
should the much more valuable privi- 
lege attached to a superiority be taken 
away, by its being communicated to 
others, without compensation? He could 
not but consider thisas one of the most reck- 
less parts of this ill-considered and ill-di- 
gested plan, and he was quite sure, that 
the natural sense of justice of the Re- 
formers in Scotland would induce them 
even yet to prefer any method by which 
the property-rights of parties were re- 
spected. They knew that nothing was 
more common than for a man buying an 
estate there, to save his money, and exclude 
himself from the right of voting, by re- 
fusing to take and pay for the superiority ; 
and they did not wish to see him get, by 
a side-wind of legislation, what he 
declined to pay for in the open market. 
He would mention one or two instances 
where great injustice would be done. It 
had happened that, where a purchaser 
declined to take the superiority, he had 
acquired the lands for 1,000/. less than 
was originally demanded, and the former 
proprietor, going again to the market, had 
sold the separate superiority for more than 
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he was willing to take for it when attached 
to the land. Was the purchaser to be 
punished because he acted in conformity 
to the existing law? If the law was wrong, 
alter it, but in the spirit of justice. Again, 
it had happened—his right hon. friend 
opposite was aware of the fact—that, at 
a contested county election, a voter, finding 
himself obliged to choose between two 
friends, of whom one came recommended 
by supposed official patronage, and the 
other by the influence of the East-India 
Direction, and unwilling to offend either— 
both would have been offended had he 
voted for neither—had sold the superiority 
of his patrimonial estate, saved his friends, 
and put 1,000/. in his pocket. It was 
proposed to leave it there, and restore the 
right of voting to this prudent and calcu- 
lating freeholder. This was less than 
justice to the more decided purchaser on 
that occasion. This should not be; and it 
would be quite easy to devise a method by 
which all this might be remedied. Let the 
Sheriff in each county be authorized to fix, 
by the verdict of a Jury, the average rate 
at which superiorities had sold, exclusive 
of feu-duties and fines for renewal, and 
that, before voting on a landed qualifica- 
tion—in such a case, it was of no conse- 
quence how low that qualification was fixed 
—every holder of the real property of land 
should be required and allowed to pur- 
chase, at the rate so fixed, the superiority 
of the land on which he claimed to vote. 
He would not, at present, pursue this 
subject further ; but in the present measure 
a great injustice was involved, which, by a 
little consideration, it would be easy to avoid. 
Before going further, he would state to the 
House the objects he had in view in press- 
ing this matter of compensation on its at- 
tention. In the first place, its recognition was 
essential to the maintenance of the security 
of property, the first principles of which, 
would be fatally shaken should these su- 
periorities be rendered valueless by an act 
of legislation proceeding on mere expedi- 
ency; and, in the next place, by adhering 
to that ancient and tried principle, that 
none but the vassals of the Crown should 
elect or be elected in the counties, which 
principle would be maintained by the sys- 
tem of compensation. He would propose 
to preserve the landed interest of Scotland 
from being laid prostrate beneath the fa- 
voured interests of the lowest class of the 
inhabitants. While he thus advocated the 
principle of compensation, he had no per- 
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sonal interest in superiorities, either to 
protect or tosave. The possessor of estates 
under strict entail, he could only exer- 
cise one vote in the counties with which he 
was connected ; and, in one of these coun- 
ties, the proposed Bill would invest him 
with rights from which he was at present 
excluded. He was not, therefore, liable 
to any charge of selfishness in urging this 
matter. He wished also to get rid of that 
mischievous counteraction to the power of 
the 10/. householder, which the Bill pro- 

osed to create, by attaching votes to leases 
of 50/.; if efficient at all against the 107. 
voters, this provision would altogether an- 
nihilate the interests of the middling pro- 
prietors in favour of the great aristocracy. 
He did not overstate the fact when he said, 
that the vast majority of that most respect- 
able and intelligent class, the great 
farmers of Scotland, were opposed to the 
boon which it was proposed to confer on 
them; and this aversion was fully shared 
by the smaller tenants, who occupied 
lands of lower value than those to which 
it was proposed to attach this franchise. 
He had, ona former occasion, stated to the 
House the reason of their objections. The 
larger tenants considered it as subversive 
of their personal independence, destruc- 
tive of the good understanding subsisting 
between them and their landlords, and 
ruinous to the best interests of agriculture, 
from its tendency to induce landlords to 
cut down the larger and more beneficial 
farms to the required standard. No country 
in a similar period had ever made the same 
advances in agricultural improvement as 
Scotland, and she was mainly indebted for 
them to the enterprising public spirit of 
her great farmers, whose capital had en- 
abled them to hazard experiments rarely 
at first beneficial in a pecuniary point of 
view to those who ventured on them. He 
could not, therefore, but view with great 
alarm the introduction of a system calcu- 
lated to annihilate them as aclass. And 
let no one tell him that the individual in- 
terest of the proprietors would prevent 
such results. The system of forming these 
electoral squares had already commenced, 
and, if the mere scent of the carcass had 
given rise to such eagerness, what might 
not be expected from the real taste of the 
blood? It was also very possible that a 
proprietor who had once been disappointed 
in being able to command the votes of his 
tenants, might decline in future granting 
leases at all; and thus a very efficient 
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counteraction for many of the alleged 
evils of the entail-laws would at once be 
put to hazard. The smaller farmers, again, 
were averse to a system which they not 
unnaturally considered likely to lead to 
their ejection as principal tenants, and to 
the introduction of that curse of Ireland, 
the system of middle-men, holding with a 
power of sub-let as many of these small 
farms as might club up to the proposed 
amount. Every English gentleman who 
had been attracted by the love of 
scenery, or the love of sport, to visit 
the mountainous districts of Scotland, 
knew that many of the small farms were 
so separated from each other, that, to be 
advantageously occupied, they must each 
be held by a separate family. The inde- 
pendent state of these smaller farms this 
Bill proposed to annihilate. They must 
either be degraded into the class of sub- 
tenants—and if any Gentleman had looked 
as Closely to the operation of that system 
as he himself had done, he must know 
that they were a class subject to great 
hardship and oppression—or turned adrift 
to swell the number of labourers on the 
roads ; and the little patches of cultivation 
from which they would be ejected would 
be allowed to run into the waste of sheep- 
walks. The sportsmen of the House would 
join him in endeavouring to avert this last 
consummation, when he told them that 
the grouse coviecs were always strongest 
and most numerous in the neighbourhood 
of what, in the Highlands, was called par 
excellence, ‘* the land:” and when they 
considered that the happiness and independ- 
ence of a numerous class was concerned, 
whose willing and generous hospitality 
they must often have experienced. He 
appealed to them, therefore, as philan- 
thropists desirous of producing and_ per- 
petuating the greatestamountof happiness; 
and he appealed to them as Englishmen, 
who were not accustomed to prove them- 
selves ungrateful for obligations received 
from any quarter, however humble; he 
entreated them to pause before they sanc- 
tioned a measure which was to annihilate 
this class. ‘There was yet another serious 
evil which would follow this system of at- 
taching votes to leases in Scotland. The 
practice of stipulating in leases for certain 
services of men and horses, and certain 
payments in kind, was yet very usual in 
that country. To secure the vote of the 
freeman he was creating, the landlord 
would stipulate for an excess of those ser- 
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vices and train pageants, and the tenant 
would be given to understand that, as long 
as all went right at the elections, they 
would be only partially exacted. But then 
came the moment of excitement; a dema- 
gogue schoolmaster, or a son settled as a 
Writer at the nearest market-town, told 
them what a glorious thing it would be to 
shew themselves men—that a patriotic 
Sovereign and a united Ministry were de- 


termined to carry a great measure which | 


{COMMONS} 





would banish the exciseman, and all but put | 
an extinguisher on rents; and that the | 


laird, forsooth, pretended to think for 
himself, and oppose the Minister. The 
vote was given against him; the services 
wereexacted ; the Writerappealed toto find, 


' democracies, 
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creation by another almost as objection- 
able. This was what he called a tinkering 
Legislature. He could have sworn it was 
the fancy of a lawyer, because it cut out 
accnnbiliee work for them; but it must 
have been the invention of a Writer, and 
aot of an advocate, for advocates were too 
nearly connected with the land, and too 
high-minded and too intelligent to have 
originated any such mischievous absurdity. 
It was the saying of a distinguished man, 
that he had seen various systems of 
government —- monarchies, aristocracies, 
mixed forms—but that Scot- 
land was the only instance of a writerocracy 
he had ever met with. He implored the 


| House to save them from the strengthened 


according to promise, a ay in the mis- | 
sive, failed to satisfy the Sheriff that a | 
aeuteal contract was binding only on one |! 


of the parties, and for the remainder 


i 


of the nineteen years, seeds of discord , 


and distrust were sown, springing up 
into acts of oppression and _ resistance, 


and ripening into the bitter fruits of future | 


discontent, and the demand for further 
innovation, And this state of things they 


| 


and extended influence which by this Bill 
would be given to a class of persons already 
too powerful. The theory, as well as the 


_ practice of the Constitution, required that 


the county Members should represent the 
landed interest, while the commercial and 
manufacturing interests should find their 
Representatives i in the burgh Members. ff, 
then, it was thought tight to invest every 


| inhabitant of a 100. house i in the numerous 


would substitute for that general feeling | 


of mutual kindliness and goodwill, which, 
without fear of contradiction, he would 


' 


aver to be almost universal halve een the | 


landlords and tenants of Scotland. And | 
why was this mischievons enactment to be 
pressed on them? Who called for it? 
What solitary petition from what solitary 


' houses 


tenant had been laid on the Table of that | 
perpetual feus, or for a very long term, 


House, to claim for the signer the pre- 
eminence in folly of assenting to the pro- 
posals of his Majesty’s Goverument in 
this respect ? 
opposed to it; but had the landlords called 
for it? The petitions presented to the 
House from an overwhelming majority of 
them sufficiently answered in the negative ; 
they thought not of it with tolerance till 
this tinkering legislation threatened to 
overpower them with the votes of the 10. 
householder—a class who had scarcely 
one single secondary and surface interest 
in common with the landlord and the 
farmer; secondary, because their real in- 
terests were and must be essentially the 
same; but the reason of the unity lay 
deeper than in seasons of excitement they 
either would or could stop to examine. 
Therefore this Bill would introduce a bad 
and vicious county qualification in the 
first instance, and then Ministers were 
obliged to counteract this evil of their own 


The tenants were to a man! 








villages with the elective franchise, the 
theory and practice of the Constitution 
required that they should have voted with 
the towns. The House should know that 
the occupiers of these houses were in no 


| respect, asin England, under the influence 


of the proprietors of the soil ; because the 
were not, as here, built on leases 
terminable at short periods, but either on 


say ninety-nine years; and could this ex 
post facto injustice have been foreseen, the 
great majority of these feus never would 
have been granted, because proprietors 
rarely would have consented to raising up 
a power against themselves, without re- 
taining some means of influencing its 
action, or specifying some period at which 
they might reasonably hope to resume 
their rights. Withdrawn as they thus 
were, by the use and practice of Scotland, 
from any influence of their landlords, they 
should, if included among the voters at all, 
have been included among those of the 
towns. But he denied that it was neces- 
sary or expedient that they should share 
in the direct Representation at all, because 
they did, in fact, consist of the same class 
of persons as the lower rate of voters in 
the burghs; and it was neither necessary 
for the protection of their interests, or the 
elevation of their characters, or the securing 
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of their rights, or the efficient formation 
of this House, that all of any class should 
be called to contribute directly to its forma- 
tion. That a greater number of them 
should be called to contribute to it than 
were at present called, he readily admitted. 
There were several important and thriving 
towns, such as Falkirk, and Alloa, and 
Peterhead, which he desired to see in- 
cluded in the districts of the burghs, to 
replace those larger cities which he should 
gladly see invested with the right of a 
direct and separate Representation ; and | 
there were many whose claims, to say the 
least of them, were preferable to those of 
Gateshead. Perth had been already con- 
sidered; but there were other important | 
towns well entitled to consideration,—of 
these he would mention Inverness, the 
capital of the Highlands, the only town 
in the largest county, save one, in Britain, 
the centre of a great district, rising into 
increasing importance as the great port of 
the Caledonian canal, and containing a 
population of from 12,000 to 14,000. 
souls ; and the House should bear in mind, | 
that this amount of population had a much | 
greater relative value in an extensive and 

thinly-peopled district, than in the more 

densely-peopled manufacturing counties of | 
England. He should wish to see a greater | 
number of Scottish towns included in the 
districts, and a larger proportion of the 
lower classes of residents in towns admitted 
to the enjoyments of the elective franchise. 
Had he been called on to create a new | 
system of Representation for Scotland, he 
should have included a much larger num- 
ber of her thriving, though not very 
populous towns, in the districts of burghs, | 
and he should have adopted t!at variety | 
in the elective franchise which had worked 
with such advantage in England. Instead 
of that uniform 10/. qualification, he would 
have given to some of the new burghs an 
almost universal suffrage ; he would have 
made them, in short, potwallopers. The 
102. qualification was a sort of two-edged 
sword; it presented all the disadvantages 
of universal suffrage against property, and 
all the injustice of a mere property quali- 
fication against the mass of the population 
below it. It proceeded on this great 
fallacy in the first instance—that legisla- 
tion was conversant with the interests of | 
property alone. Was it not conversant 
with other and as important interests ? 
Were there not life, and liberty, and the 

interests of religion common to all, a 
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dearer to the Christian than life itself? 
When at the poll, one vote was as good 
as another ; and as the mass of votes called 
to protect the three last-named interests 
would, on a principle of universal suffrage, 
overpower the votes of those interested to 
preserve also the additional interests of 
property, so he would only admit such a 
just proportion of the first as might furnish 
a just protection to the rights of life, and 
liberty, and religion. The 102. qualifica- 
tion excluded them, at least in theory, 
altogether. By the admission of a much 


‘greater number of the less considerable 


towns to the districts of burghs, and on a 


| variety of elective franchise, they might 


have tried a great experiment on a safe 
scale. But what he contended was, that 
by spreading that elective franchise over 
every village and hamlet of the country, 
they would merely spread a spirit of elec- 
tioneering. They would substitute for 
the useful and advantageous pursuits of 


steady industry, the useless fascinations 


of political importance ; and, for the quiet 
sentiments of a contented patriotism, the 
heart-burning and the irritation of the 
spirit of party. He would not trespass 
on the Committee by entering, at present, 
on the consideration of the Scottish burgh 
Representation, The present system was 


radically bad, and utterly indefensible ; 


and it was the more easily ameliorated, 
because they had but to revert to their 
original constitution, and because no 
question of compensation for any abstract- 


'ed or assumed rights had there to be 


considered. The change proposed, how- 
ever, in the Bill before the House, while 
it did away with that most objectionable 
system of the self-election of the magis- 


' trates and council, involved the virtual 


disfranchisement of all the smaller burghs ; 
and that he should certainly, as instracted 
by his constituents, oppose. But a more 
fitting time would offer itself for his doing 
so when the Bill went to a Committee. 
Neither would he detain the House by 
entering into the consideration of the pro- 
posed union of counties; it might be 
sufficient to state that, in every instance, 
they were themselves opposed to it. And 
again, he must, in particular, call the. 
attention of the Government to the case 
of crying injustice, still, as it would seem, 
reserved for the county of Elgin. Whether 
his Majesty’s Government might consider 
any of the suggestions he had taken the 
liberty of making as deserving of their 











consideration — whether they might not 
think it desirable to make some conces- 
sions to the almost universal declaration 
of the landed proprietors of Scotland 
against this Bill, be knew not; but an 
adherence to the Bill as it stood, in oppo- 
sition to such declaration, would be poorly 
justified by telling the House that the 
urgent demands of the people for Reform 
left neither the time nor the power neces- 
sary for considering what that Reform 
should be; and the people of Scotland 
would not consider this a sufficient justifi- 
cation for their having consigned the 
Treaty of Union, both in its letter and its 
spirit, to that receptacle of old almanacs 
in Downing-street, to which, before in- 
troducing these Bills for Reform, they 
appeared to have, for a time, consigned all 
the lessons of experience and all the in- 
structions of history. One, and only one, 
more reason he would state, which oper- 
ated strongly in determining him to oppose 
this Bill. He could not but consider it as 
part and parcel of that greater measure, 
which, having received the sanction of a 
majority of that House, had been sent up 
to the other House with such loud and 
triumphant acclamation. He opposed 
that measure in every one of its stages, 
He would not call it revolutionary, but he 
would say that it erected a platform on 
which might be placed that engine which 
might batter to the ground the venerable 
fabric of the Constitution. He had heard 
that fabric compared to a stately and well- 
proportioned column, which, founded on 
the rock, resisted alike the force of tempest 
and of time; the rock on which it was 
founded being the affections of the people; 
its base, the people themselves; _ its well- 
proportioned shaft, a high-minded, an 
upright, and independent aristocracy ; its 
capital, a kingly Crown. He feared lest, 
by the operation of this Bill, they might 
render the pillar of the desert a more meet 
comparison—its base, the unproductive 
and ever-moving sand; its shaft, the same 
worthless material raised into undue eleva- 
tion; its capital, if indeed, it had one, 
that same barren sand, borne up by the 
struggle of contending atoms to a still 
more unnatural height, till, dissipated and 
scattered through the dark fields of the 
loaded air, it was again precipitated and 
cast down to all the lowness of its original 
insignificance. These Bills would never 
ass; with something of that second- 
sight which still lingered among his native 
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hills, he predicted that it would never be- 
comealaw. The Peers of England would 
do their duty. To their more impartial 
and less-excited tribunal he committed it; 
and, confident of the result, he would ex- 
claim, “‘ May God prosper the right.” 

Sir Michael Shaw Stewart said, although 
he very much dissented from the conclusion 
to which the hon, Gentleman who had just 
sat down had come, with respect to the oper- 
ation of this Bill, still he should not pre- 
sume to occupy the time of the House on 
this occasion, by attempting to follow the 
hon. Gentleman through his observations, 
which, by the way, almost entirely related 
to the details of the measure, because 
he trusted that the House would rest its 
opinion upon the great leading principle of 
this Bill, upon the observations of the 
Jearned Lord Advocate, and upon his own 
deliberate conclusion; and the inferior 
arguments which had been advanced, 
either by his hon. friend, or by other hon. 
Gentlemen, had been set at rest by his 
noble friend, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and the noble Lord, the Pay- 
master of his Majesty’s Forces. A further 
opportunity, the House would recollect, 
would be afforded for the consideration 
of the details of this measure. He 
would say a very few words in refer- 
ence to the great importance of this 
measure, not only as to that part of the 
kingdom of which he had the honour to 
be a Representative, but to the country at 
large. He should give his support to this 
measure, reserving to himself the full 
privilege of making any observations, or of 
supporting any amendments in its details 
inthe course of its progress through the 
Committee, which might seem tohim to be 
beneficial ; and he supported this measure, 
not only in conformity with the almost 
unanimous feeling in its favour which ex- 
isted throughout that part of Scotland with 
which he was most conversant, but also 
from feeling as he did that the present 
system of popular Representation in Scot- 
land was utterly inadequate. He could 
not but feel, whatever the probable effects 
of this Bill might be in the eyes of his hon. 
friend, that it would be but anact of common 
justice to Scotland. It was almost ridi- 
culous to compare the Scotland of 1706, 
to the Scotland of 1831, on account of the 
immense increase which had taken place 
in its population, and in its national pros- 
perity: the population of Scotland at 
the time of the Union did not exceed 
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1,200,000; it was now upwards of 
2,000,000; her anrual rent, which was 
then somewhat less than 60,000/., was 
now 250,000/.; and yet, with a population 
exceeding 2,000,000, and with a great 
variety of wealthy and important in- 
terests to be represented, the number of 
qualified electors did not exceed 145, It 
was needless to make one single remark on 
this state of things; these were defects in 
the Representation of Scotland which must 
at once strike any one who was acquainted 
with the facts. It was now quite obvious, 
whatever might be the opinion of hon. 
Members, that the system which existed in 
Scotland was one of great injustice, 
and that it was one which could be no 
longer upheld. He would state, whatever 
unpopularity the assertion might bring 
upon himself, that he supported this 
measure, not as a step to any ulterior 
proceedings, but as a final measure—final 
for the present day and generation. There 
were some who had given this measure a 
sort of sullen support, because they thought 
it opened the way to ulterior changes. If 
such were their intention, he should here- 
after resist any such attempt, in the same 
manner as he would now support this im- 
portant change. This measure he hoped his 
Majesty’s Ministers would make a final one. 
Attempts might hereafter be made to urge 
them forward; but he trusted that here 
they would take their constitutional stand. 
Theyhad adopted a just and liberal measure, 
and one which would be conducive to the 
interests of the country; and, having done 
so, they ought not to be induced to proceed 
further. He would simply add, that he 
should go into Committee on this Bill 
with a most sincere desire to do that which, 
under the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, he considered essential for the happi- 
ness, peace, and welfare of the country. 
Mr. Hunt said, as reference had been 
made to some observations of his the other 
night, relative to the Lord Advocate’s 
speech, and as great misrepresentation 
had gone forth to the public, he was 
desirous of saying one word in explanation. 
On that occasion he congratulated the 
learned Lord Advocate on his becoming 
so sincere a Radical. He perfectly con- 
curred in all that the noble Lord said on 
that occasion: the only thing he com- 
plained of was, that he had not dealt quite 
fairly with those advocates of his, during 
the election in Scotland. Now, how was 
this stated to the public by that oracle of 
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the Whig Administration—The Times 
newspaper? Why it told one of the most 
naked—one of the most barefaced and 
premeditated falsehoods that ever even 
that false paper gave utterance to—‘ Mr. 
Hunt found fault with the Lord Advocate’s 
speech as being too Radical.” This wasa 
most barefaced falsehood. 

Mr. Walter Campbell said, he was most 
sorry to hear the hon. Gentleman who 
spoke last but two make an attack upon 
the learned Lord Advocate of Scotland in 
his absence; and as that learned Lord was 
not in his place, he should take the liberty, 
in the first place, of answering an observa- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman’s, with respect 
to the number of Members which were given 
to Scotland at the time of the Union. The 
circumstances of that country had under- 
gone as complete a change since that period 
as could well be conceived. Scotland was 
then in a state of the greatest poverty : so 
much so, indeed, that her own Representa- 
tives did not pay their own expenses, but 
they were actually paid by those who sent 
them tothe House. In those days an hon. 
Gentleman could not throw himself into a 
coach, and in eight and forty hours be in 
that House, or in Scotland, as the case 
might be. Gentlemen in those days either 
rode on horseback, or, if they used a coach 
at all, they thrust themselves into a 
huge, clumsy, leathern conveyance, which 
reached London in about six weeks. No 
wonder, then, that the boroughs or towns 
were not very anxious to sustain the ex- 
pense of sending Members to Parliament : 
this, no doubt, was one of the reasons 
why the numbers were so small. They 
had now obtained for their large towns 
that which they desired ; and so far from 
the increase being too great, it was too 
small when compared with the circum- 
stances of the country. An observation 
fell from the hon. Member relative to the 
abolition of Scotch jurisdiction, which was 
a point of very great importance. If the 
hon. Member had recollected the enormous 
benefit which the country derived from 
putting down those jurisdictions, and the 
various circumstances attending that pro- 
ceeding, he would not have considered the 
course which was now about to be pursued so 
very unjust. It would not be supposed that 
he would speak with disrespect of any indi- 
viduals, but every authority on the subject 
to which he had referred coincided in his 
opinion of the necessity of abolishing those 
jurisdictions, It had been already ob- 
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served, that no country had increased in 
prosperity with such amazing rapidity as 
Scotland ; and if at the time of the Union 
the Government of that day had had the 
same inducement for increasing the Repre- 
sentation of Scotland as that which now 
presented itself’, instead of Scotland tread- 
ing fast on the heels of this country, she 
would have far surpassed it. ‘This was not } 
an exaggerated caricature, but 
picture. The hon. Member had talked 
about compensation. On the occasion to 
which he had adverted, many individuals 
did not receive any. In one instance, in 
particular, in which an individual in a very 
high station, a Judge, never would receive 
any compensation. He trusted that at 
this period no person, however humble, 
would consent to receive any. Having 
made these few remarks, in answer to the 
hon. Gentleman, he would only say, as far 
as his support went, this measure should 
receive it. 

Mr. Cumming Bruce hoped, that what 
had fallen from the hon. member for Ayr- 
shire—whose paternal ancestor, by the 
bye, received 40,000/. for the loss of his 
jurisdiction—would not be taken up in 
such a shape as to induce that highly-re- 

spectable and talented individual, the Lord 

Advocate, to suppose that he made any 
observations in the slightest degree dis- 
respectful to him, in his absence. 

Mr. Pringle regretted very much the 
absence of the Lord Advocate and the in- 
disposition which was the cause of that 
absence; but, in taking part in this dis- 
cussion, he should not be precluded from 
following the example of his hon. friend, 
in noticing the arguments of the learned 
Lord; and the more especially as his speech 
was calculated to make an impression upon 
the House—and, on that account, ought 
not to be passed by. In listening to that 
speech with the pleasure generally derived 
from his eloquence, he had heard, with 


considerable uneasiness, the description of 


the present state of the county constitu- 
ency of Scotland, knowing that the pic- 
ture which the learned Lord drew, was 


calculated to convey to those who heard | 


it—-an impression very dissimilar from the 
real state of that constituency. On a for- 
mer evening, the right hon. member for 
Tamworth quoted the Trial by Jury, to 
illustrate the discrepancy often found in 
our institutions, betwixt theory and prac- 
tice; and he asked, if a foreigner coming 
into ‘this country, unacquainted with our 
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customs and business, would not, on hear- 
ing a Jury trial described, conclude that 
it was a very absurd institution ; and yet, 
the right hon. Gentleman proved that the 
foreigner would form a false and inade- 
quate conception of the practical working 
|of a valuable institution. So it was with 
|the system of the elective franchise in 
| Scotland: it might have its defects, and 
| be liable to objections ; but, in practice, it 
worked in a very different manner from 
that described by the Lord Advocate. The 
learned Lord represented to the House, 
that the constituency of Scotland was not 
connected with the landed property, and 
possessed the power of returaing Members 
to Parliament, to the utter exclusion of 
the influence of landed property. Any one 
acquainted with the constituency of Scot- 
land, must be aware that it does not con- 
sist, as the learned Lord stated,of persons 
unconnected with the landed property of 
the country. They might not, in all cases, 
represent the local interests of the place 
where they vote, but, as a body, they must 
be regarded as representing the interests 
of the country generally. In almost every 
county, the voters, if not actually possess- 
ed of estates, were generally the near con- 
nexious of proprietors. Nothing, there- 
fore, could be more exaggerated than the 
case supposed by the learned Lord, of a 
body of strangers acquiring a majority 
of superiority votes in a county, and elect- 
ing the Member to the exclusion of the 
real owners of the land. The fact was, 
that unless the holder of a mere vote, 
without any more substantial interest, be 
either resident in the county, or peculiarly 
| interested in it, he never cares long to 
| retain a property which is so unproductive, 
|so troublesome, and so expensive; and 
the case figured by the learned Lord, not 
only never had occurred, but nothing at 
all approaching to it was ever likely to 
occur. In a few counties, from particular 
circumstances, the alienation of a portion 
of the constituency from the land was 
greater than in others, but that was not a 
general case. In the county which he 
represented there was not a single free- 
holder, on a roll of at least fifty, who was 
not either the proprietor of a consider- 
able estate in the county, or the son or 
brother of a proprietor. But, in Scotland, 
the complaint against the votes on bare 
superiorities had never been, that they 
were the means of bringing in a set of 
strangers on the county, to the exclusion 
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of the real landholders ; but, on the con- 
trary, that they were calculated to extend 
inordinately, the power of a few great pro- 
prietors. But this complaint, though well 
founded to a certain extent, was not en- 
titled to so much weight as wouid, at first 
sight,appear. The evil had its limits ; for 
these votes were all localized on certain 
properties, at a high qualification, and they 
were made at great expense and sacrifice. 
Besides, the system had an adjusting prin- 
ciple, which frequently corrected its de- 
ficiencies. Of this fact, several examples 
might be mentioned, and, particularly, 
some of the cases specially referred to by 
the learned Lord. He had brought for- 
ward, most prominently, the counties of 
Argyle and Lanark as examples of an un- 
usual number of mere superiorityvoters, but 
had he stated the circumstances which had 
occasioned so great an increase ofsuch votes 
in these counties as had recently taken place 
in them, he would have afforded a very ma- 
terial explanation to the House. The 
case of Lanarkshire was one of peculiar 
importance, as illustrative of the working 
of this system. In that county, owing to 
various causes, violent contests had fre- 
quently taken place. The principal cause, 
however, was this—a nobleman of great 
wealth, possessing extensive estates in that 
county, was ambitious of hoiding the chief 
influence in returning the Member to Par- 
liament; but bringing forward a candi- 
date who was not popular with the electors, 
he found it necessary, in order to carry his 
point, to create a vast number of these 
superiority voters. This, however, had 
the effect of rousing the independent spirit 
of the resident country gentlemen ; and 
these, in order to resist what they consi- 
dered an unconstitutional interference on 
the part of a Peer with their rights and 
privileges, combined to split the votes on 
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their estates, and thus succeeded in return- 
ing his hon. friend, who now represented 
the county ; and who, coming forward on 
the independent interest, was opposed to 
that of the noble Duke he had alluded to. 
Bat his election was brought about, not by 
the mere power of superiority votes, for | 
he had among his supporters a majority 
of the real proprietors of the land. This, 
then, was the reason why the proportion 
of such votes was so unusually great in 
Lanarkshire. But, even in this instance, | 
where the system complained of prevailed | 
to the greatest extent, it was obvious that | 
the influence of the principal landholders | 
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was not excluded. Quite the contrary: 
the effect of it really was, to give, in a 
limited degree, a greater influence to the 
larger proprietors than was possessed by 
the smaller—which influence, without it, 
they could not have. He had to complain 
of the unfair representations of the learned 
Lord, when he brought forward an election 
in the county of Bute, and gave it as an 
illustration of the county elections of Scot- 
land. He had selected a remote county, 
the smallest in the kingdom, belonging, 
almost entirely, in property, to a single 
nobleman ; and he had taken the occasion 
of an uncontested election. He might 


just as well have quoted an election at 


Gatton as a specimen of an election at 
Southwark or Guildford, or any other bo- 
rough in the county of Surrey. Some of 
the observations made by the learned 
Lord on the national character of the 
Scottish people were certainly not very 
complimentary, and not altogether just or 
fair. Perhaps they might not be very 
close to the present argument, and it 
might appear to be digressing from it, 
were he to follow him through them. But 
if he ventured to do so, he hoped to meet 


\ . . a > 
with the indulgence of the House; for, as 


a Scotchman, he could not allow the 
national character of his countrymen tobe 
unfairly dealt with, and not attempt to say 
something in reply. The learned Lord 
represented the general character of the 
Scotch as that of a people who were indif- 
ferent to civil rights, and, as a proof of his 
proposition, he adduced the fact, that 
England had achieved the establishment 
of many of her free institutions long before 
the union of the two kingdoms, prior to 
which period Scotland had none. When 
he stated this, he should have accompanied 
it with a qualification. He should have 
stated the circumstances of Scotland at 
the time; and when he asserted that its 
inhabitants were indifferent to civil rights, 
compared with the people of England, 
he should have assigned the reasons for the 
fact,he should have pointed out this—that 
the history of Scotland was not so far ad- 
vanced. In every nation, there was, first, 
a struggle for independence ; next, for the 
establishment of a strong and lasting form 
of government. I[t was not tillthese were 


‘obtained that any thing in the shape of 


civil rights could be settled. Till the time 
of the Union of the Crowns, Scotland was 
more or less engaged in a struggle to 
establish her independence ; and the fre- 
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quent minorities of her Sovereigns pre- 
vented her from ever enjoying a strong 
Government. After that Union, when she 
had no longer to struggle for national inde- 
pendence, she manifested no indifference 
towards civil rights, nor was she backward 
in maintaining them. It was well known, 
that, from the Union of the Crowns to the 
Union of the Kingdoms, Scotland was 
engaged in a fierce and sanguinary strug- 
gle; “but then,” said the learned Lord, 
‘“‘ that was not a struggle for civil liberty: 
it was of quite a different character—it 
was for religion ; and he would admit, that 
for their religion, the Scottish people 
struggled to the death.” When the 
learned Lord admitted this, he had 
admitted everything. He would ask, what 
was the great and primary object that 
stimulated resistance in England, and 
kept alive the spirit of it there? Was it 
not religious zeal. ‘They did not hunt an 
abstract but unreal phantom of civil liberty, 
such as caused the spirit of disturbance in 
France, which had now lasted for forty 
years, and where, as yet, the object was 
unattained, and perhaps ever would be. 
It was religious zeal that gave life and 
energy to the struggles in England ; it was 
this that inspired the English people with 
fortitude to meet danger in the field, and 
death upon the scaffold. Their zeal might 
frequently be blind and misdirected ; their 
religion might be clouded by error and 
deformed by fanaticism ; but yet, defective 
and fanatical as it was, it was still the 
main-spring of all their actions; and in 
this lay the prominent distinction betwixt 
the character of the struggles in England 
and those in France. ‘The same spirit 
might be traced through every stage of the 
civil wars, but it shone forth with peculiar 
lustre at the Revolution. Had James 2nd 
endeavoured merely to subvert the free in- 
stitutions of his country, he might possibly 
have succeeded ; and, indeed, there were 
many of them dormant during the reign 
of his predecessor. But it was his zeal for 
the Roman Catholic religion which cost 
him his Crown. This was the weight that 
pulled him down. Had he not laboured 
to establish Popery within these realms, 
he might have sat upon the Throne of 
England to his dying day. Every one 


who was intimately acquainted with the 
real character of our national struggles, 
must be aware of this fact—that the chief 
and primary objects aimed at, was, first, the 
establishment of liberty of conscience, and 
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then the predominance of the true Pro- 
testant religion. Civil rights were sought 
for, merely as the means of attaining and 
securing these; and it pleased God, when 
he blessed the efforts of the nation for the 
attainment of the one, to add to it the other 
also. In Scotland, then, the character of 
the national struggles was in every re- 
spect similar. Durmg the dark and dismal 
period which there preceded the Re- 
volution, the national energies did seem 
quite absorbed in the cause of religion. 
But when the nation attained their 
favourite object, did they make no 
advance in maturing their civil rights? 
Did the Convention of Estates, when they 
stipulated for the establishment of Pres- 
bytery, secure for their country nothing 
else? It was a libel upon them to suppose 
that they were negligent of these. To say 
nothing of other improvements, he might 
remind the House of the step gained by 
the Scottish Parliament in the removal of 
the institution of the Lords of the Articies 
—that incubus upon all their deliberations, 
which utterly precluded and shut them 
out from the privilege of discussion. The 
right hon. member for Knaresborough had 
stated, that immediately previous to the 
union of the kingdoms, the Parliament of 
Scotland was constituted very nearly as it 
was at present. He was surprised that this 
material difference should have escaped 
that right hon. Gentleman’s accurate his- 
torical knowledge—that in the Scotch 
Parliament the Peers and Commons sat in 
the same Chamber. While that was the 
case, how was it possible for the people to 
maintain their rights, or for the delibera- 
tions of their Representatives to be free ? 
If Scotland, therefore, in spite of her 
struggles for freedom, did not make the 
same progress that England did, it was 
not owing to any defect in the natural 
character of her inhabitants, or to their 
want of zeal for liberty, and still less to 
her Representatives in Parliament, who 
were scarcely distinguished, then, as a 
separate body. And again, from the time 
of the Union, down to 1745, the nation 
might still be said to have been engaged 
in a struggle for the succession to the 
Crown. The country was divided betwixt 
the adherents of the House of Hanover 
and those of the House of Stuart. Scot- 
land was looked upon as the stronghold 
of Jacobitism; and as such the two first 
Monarchs of the Brunswick race treated it 
with neglect, if not with oppression. He 
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was somewhat surprised to hear the hon. 
member for Argyle allude to some of the 
Courts of that period, in which persons of 
his name bore rather a conspicuous part ; 
for he thought that the remembrance of these 
had better have been buried in oblivion. 
To such oppressions the Scottish nation 
did not submit with patience. But their 
resistance was exhibited in the manner 
which was, perhaps, the most natural, a 
series of attempts to bring back the exiled 
family, from whom they expected more 
grace and favour. The hopes of the 
Stuarts were extinguished in 1745, after 
which Scotland was tranquil, and her 
patriots were more free to use their exer- 
tions in behalfoftheir country. Fromthat 
time the Scotch Members had done their 
duty in that House. Vague complaints 
in respect to their assiduity and effective- 
ness were common enough amongst those 
who knew little of the toil they underwent, 
and the sacrifices they frequently made. 
But they who knew best the extent of their 
exertions were ever ready to do them justice, 
The hon. member for Kirkcudbright ad- 
mitted their assiduity, and their fitness for 
business, but quarrelled with their lack of 
independence. ‘ I should like,” he said, 
“to see them more independent :”—inde- 
pendent of whom ?—of the King’s Govern- 
ment? His hon. friend, the member for 
Inverness, had given the best answer to 
this complaint. ‘ Look,” he said, ‘‘to 
the present roll of Scotch Members, and 
you will find the full half of them habitu- 
ally opposed to the present Ministry.” 
Did this argue any deficiency of inde- 
pendence? So had it been, at all times, 
more or less. In fact, they followed the 
feelings of the mass of men of property in 
Scotland. If, during the late war, a 
majority of them supported the Adminis- 
tration of Mr. Pitt and his successors, they 
did nothing more than act in unison with 
the well-known sentiments of, at least, the 
landholders of Scotland. In England 
there was a corresponding feeling, and 
they would find, that the divisions amongst 
the English county Members were in 
pretty nearly the same proportion as in 
Scotland. The hon. member for Kirkcud- 
bright, repeating the same complaint, had 
run over a number of divisions of that 
House, from a tolerably remote period, by 
which it appeared that the Scotch Mem- 
bers, with a few exceptions, supported the 
Minister of the day. But the cases he had 
quoted were allnearly ofthe same character. 
VOL. VII. {7 
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They were not the usual divisions betwixt 
the court and country parties, but questions 
in which the principles of government were 
more orless involved; and the Scotch Mem- 
bers were found strongest on the conserva- 
tive side. This was just as might have been 
expected, without questioning their inde- 
pendence. They represented, as had al- 
ways been admitted, property, rather than 
numbers; and therefore they were not 
readily induced to countenance speculation 
or change. The complaint, then, of their 
not being sufficiently independent of 
the Government of the day was not well 
founded. But there was another independ- 
ence—independence of their constituents— 
which surely the honorable Member could 
not meap. But this reminded him of 
an observation of the noble Lord, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, upon what 
fell from his right hon. friend, the member 
for Perthshire. When that right hon. 
Gentleman talked of his being an inde- 
pendent Member, the noble Lord said, 
“ Yes, he may be an independent Member, 
but I should like to see him more depend- 
ent; I should like to see him have consti- 
tuents to depend upon.” He would not 
suppose that the noble Lord could intend 
to misrepresent the meaning of his right 


hon. friend, but he seemed greatly to have 


misapprehended it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man never could have used the term in the 
sense taken up by the noble Lord, seeing 
that he represented the largest and most 
important county of Scotland, with the 
largest roll of freeholders, and was, there- 
fore, sent to that House by an independ- 
ent, wealthy, a superior, and a formidable 
body of constituents. Whathe understood 
him to mean was this: that the free- 
holders of Perthshire, approving of his 
political opinions, but placing full confi- 
dence, as they well might, in his experience 
as a Statesman, and his wisdom in deliber- 
ation, had left him free and independent 
in his particular votes; and in this, their 
constitutional conduct, they presented an 
edifying contrast to the conduct of some 
more numerous constituencies, which 
ought never to be placed on a par with 
them in point of wisdom and intelligence. 
Almost all the Gentlemen on the opposite 
side seemed to have assumed, that popular 
elections were a positive blessing to those 
places by which they were already pos- 
sessed, and one which should be urgently 
demanded by those which bad them not. 
By popular elections, he meant elections 
2N 
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among a numerous constituency, in great 
towns and populous places, consisting 
chiefly of the lower orders, or such classes 
as were to be introduced by the clause in 
this Bill conferring the franchise on the 
10/. householders. To doubt such a pro- 


position in the present times might, per-| 


haps, 
None was more ready to admit than him- 
self the advantage of a considerable infu- 
sion of popularity into the representative 
body. It was this which conferred on the 
British Parliament its varied character, 
and enabled it to act in unison and har- 
mony with the various feelings of all 
classes of the people; but this might be the 


appear bold and unfashionable. | 


case, and yet the peace and prosperity of | 


the places where such elections were car- 
ried on might not be promoted by such 
elections. Had the learned Lord ever 
paused to consider what would be the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 


effect of this popular mode of election in a | 


moral point of view ? 


All the uproar, riot, | 


dissipation, corruption, and confusion— | 
perhaps, in some instances, the bloodshed | 


—which might result from it, would not, | 


in his opinion, be attended with any ad- 
vantage equal to compensate for the mis- 
chiefs to which it would give rise. In 
Edinburgh or Glasgow, for example, where 
such scenes were as yet happily unknown, 
there was now to be a constituency of about 
12,000 voters, most of whom belonged to 
a low grade of society; and that man 
undertook a very fearful responsibility in a 
moral and Christian point of view, who in- 
troduced a measure conferring political 
power on such a body, and introducing 
among them, for the first time, such scenes 
as he had alluded to. Very opprobrious 
epithets had been applied, both in the 
House and elsewhere, and by persons who 
ought to have been more guarded and cir- 
cumspect in their language, to the consti- 
tuency of Scotland and its representative 
body. In the slang of the day, and in 
not very good taste, its boroughs had been 
denominated ‘the rotten boroughs,” and 
its counties “ the still more rotten counties 
of Scotland.” These were indefinite terms, 
and might amount to very effective decla- 
mation; but they were nothing more than 
mere general assertions and could only 
be met by general assertions. He asserted 
that they were neither rotten boroughs nor 
rotten counties, in the offensive sense in 
which the term “ rotten” was used. When 
the right hon. member for Knaresborough, 
and the noble Lord the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer, told them that Scotland was 
not, nor ever had been, represented, that 
assertion was mere declamation. There 
were but three counties in Scotland, or 
four at most, where the property of indivi- 


duals was so predominant as to render 


them nomination counties. One of these, 
the county of Nairne, was represented for 
a considerable time by the right hon. mem- 
ber for Knaresborough himself. If he, 
therefore, deduced his inference, regarding 
the character of the Scottish constituency 
from his personal experience, he might be 
excused from making the observation. 
But what could be said for another right 
hon. Gentleman, whom he heard repeat 
the obnoxious assertion, in terms. still 


| stronger—and that, too, inaspeech in which 


he was recommending moderation in de- 
bate? When he heard the right hon. 
President of the Board of Control join in 
this kind of declamation, he felt that rising 
within him, which almost tempted him 
to exclaim “ Et tu, Brute!” When he 
reflected how long he (the right hon. Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control) had been 
returned to that House by the independ- 
ent freeholders of the large county of 
Inverness—when he thought of the many 
votes which, as their Member, he had 
given in support of that conservative cause 
to which he was now opposed—when he re- 
membered his intimate political connection 
with those Statesmen who taught them to 
value and appreciate as they deserved their 
national institutions as they were now 
constituted, he was astonished, and could 


hardly believe that he had heard him 


correctly. Jn directing their attention to 
the existing Representation of Scotland, 
they must distinguish betwixt the boroughs 
and the counties. The present system of 
royal boroughs he had never admired. The 
want of popular election was not its pro- 
minent defect, for in many of the boroughs 
the annual election of a portion of the 
Town Council rendered them no strangers 
to popular elections, and to all the riot and 
confusion attendant upon them. But, 
though perfectly alive to the defects of the 
system, he had always found it very dif- 
ficult to devise a remedy. No plan of im- 
provement that had ever yet been seriously 
proposed had altogether met with his ap- 
proval; and he was not at all prepared to 
admit, that the provisions of this Bill 
afforded an adequate remedy. It retained 
many of the ancient evils of the system, 
and introduced some new ones peculiar to 
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itself. But he would reserve his observa- 
tions upon these details for another oppor- 


tunity, if such should ever be afforded to 


them. As the Representation of the 
counties had been chiefly spoken of, it was 
to that he would now advert; aud he must 
begin by remarking, that the present sys- 
tem was essentially a Representation of the 
landed interests of Scotland. The number 
of the voters might not be numerous, but 
they were in all cases highly respectable 
and intellizent. Indeed,there was not,in the 
whole British empire, a more independent 
and incorruptible body of electors than the 
countyfreeholdersof Scotland. That the pre- 
sentsystem might be greatly extended ; that 
its basis might be widened ;_ that it might 
be brought down to include a less opulent, 
but still an independent class of proprie- 
tors ; and that it might be made to embrace 
all the landed property in the kingdom, by 
whatever tenure it might be held; he was 
prepared to admit. The practical advan- 
tagesofsuch an extension might be problem- 
atical, and had often been exaggerated ; 
but he would not be the person to resist it. 
He agreed with the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Kirkcudbright, that, so long as 
landed property was the basis, nearly the 
same Members would be returned as at 
present, at least, the result ought to be 
nearlythe same; in any county in Scotland 
the Representative was rarely any other 
than the gentleman who, from rank, 
fortune, or character, ought to be the Mem- 
ber. There it would scarcely be possible 
for a stranger — unconnected with the 
landed property —to be brought in, as 
they had lately seen in some large English 
counties. The elections would be un- 
doubtedly more expensive, and that 
would be an injury, seeing that, at pre- 
sent, they cost comparatively little ; but, 
as the result would be nearly the same, he 
would not quarrel with the new scheme on 
that account. But his chief objection to the 
Bill was the same as had been so ably 
urged by hon. Members who had preceded 
him on that side—its effect on the influ- 
ence of the country gentlemen of Scotland. 
To that influence it would prove ruinous, 
and it seemed as if it were prepared for the 
very express purpose of overwhelming 
them. At present, the returns of most 


counties were essentially in the hand of 
the country gentlemen—the resident pro- 
prietors of moderate fortune — the very 
men in whom the noble Lord, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in arguing some 
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parts of the English Bill, declared he 
wished to see it invested. Hon. Members 
not intimately acquainted with the state of 
property in Scotland, and the distribution 
of capital throughout that country, could 
not easily estimate the operation of the 
Bill in this respect. It might seem para- 
doxical to say that the Bill was both aris- 
trocratical and democratical in its opera- 
tion in the Scotch counties, and the right 
hon. the President of the Board of Control 
had ridiculed this idea; yet every one 
well acquainted with the state of property 
in Scotland saw at once that this must be 
the case. It was occasioned by letting in 
as voters, on the one hand, the 10/. house 
proprietors; and the tenantry on the other. 
Wherever the towns and villages prevailed, 
the elections would be highly democratic ; 
and where there were few of these, and the 
estates of a single nobleman were exten- 
sive—as was usually the case in such situ- 
ations—the direct power would be trans- 
ferred to that nobleman. In all cases it 
would be a struggle betwixt the few great 
proprictors and the feuars of the towns; 
and these two classes would divide all the 
power, to the exclusion of the country 
gentlemen of moderate fortune. As the 
law stood at present, the undue influence 
of either of these was guarded against 
with extreme jealousy. The noblemen 
who had large estates, had hitherto been 
generally prevented by their entails from 
creating superiority votes ; and even when 
they had the power to do so, that power 
was of limited extent. Besides this, the 
eldest sons of Peers were excluded from 
sitting in Parliament among the Scotch 
Representatives; so that the influence of 
Peers was the most legitimate of all influ- 
ence—that of extensive property, in an 
indirect shape, among men of moderate but 
independent fortunes, Indeed, it was im- 
possible to conceive a system where the 
power was more completely invested in the 
independent body of country gentlemen. 
Now it was to be transferred by this Bill, 
in some few cases, to a few affluent noble- 
men; but in by far the greatest number of 
cases, to the inhabitants of the country 
towns. But to what class of all her in- 
habitants was Scotland so deeply indebted 
as to her country gentlemen? Travel 
where you would through the length or 
breadth of the kingdom; survey on either 
side the fair face of the country, and every 
where the eye would be met with the evi- 
dences of the public spirit, the patriotism, 
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and the liberality of the countrygentlemen. 
These would be seen in the public works, 
the roads and bridges, the new churches, 
and other public buildings; in the advanc- 
ing state of agriculture, the handsome and 
extensive farm-steadings, the inclosures, 
and the cultivated lands reclaimed from 
the waste; in the embellishments of the 
scenery, and the young woods rising 
around ; in the comfortable and independ- 
ent condition of the peasantry, where 
every able-bodied man could maintain and 
educate his family, scorning to depend 
upon public relief. In short, if Scotland 
had advanced in affluence and prosperity, 
it had been in a great measure owing to 
the exertions and spirit of her country 
gentlemen ; and if the present measure was 
calculated to diminish the importance and 
crush the influence of that important class, 
he could hardly conceive a greater calamity 
to the nation. But was the existing sys- 
tem in Scotland so utterly defective, and 
so unsound in principle, that it could not 
be improved or amended? This was the 
course which a wise and prudent States- 
man would adopt, if he possibly could. In 
retaining the foundation of ancient insti- 
tutions, it might be possible, more or less 
clearly to calculate the effect of proposed 
alterations, and perhaps to provide against 
the risk of failure. But the learned Lord 
—and after him the noble Lord opposite— 
had utterly condemned the present system. 
“<7 will utterly subvert it,” said the learned 
Lord, “will not a shred, not a rag of it 
I leave remaining.” He had never heard 
a more reckless or revolutionary sentiment 
fall from the lipsof a legislator. Had he 
(the learned Lord) ever paused to consider 
with how much violence this must be 
brought about—with what inroads upon 
private rights—with what a shock to credit 
and to all existing institutions? The 
various civil institutions of a country were 
all, more or less, dependent on each 
other. They grew up together, and be- 
came gradually fitted and adapted to each 
other, as the parts of one compact and 
‘united whole. If, therefore, one part were 
entirely subverted, the whole received a 
concussion which might dislocate all its 
parts. This was particularly the case with 
the election rights of Scotland, which were 
intimately connected with the whole system 
of its rights of real property ; and he had 
never conversed with a well-informed per- 
son in that country, Reformer or Anti-re- 
former, who did not deprecate so entire a 
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hange. In Scotland people were warmly 
attached to their national institutions. 
They might not always find favour in the 
eyes of Englishmen; but because they fre- 
quently differed from those of England it 
did not follow that they were defective. 
They might have been adapted to the 
peculiar circumstances of the country —to 
the climate—the national character preju- 
dices, or tastes—to the accidental distribu- 
tion of property—or to the character of its 
other institutions. Under them thecountry 
had prospered, and theywere linked with the 
earliest associations of the people. To con- 
demn them was to touch the national pre- 
judices in a tender point; and jealousy 
was easily roused by any attempt to change 
or subvert them. More than once had 
such an attempt roused the ire of the 
Scottish nation. But this was the boldest 
attempt of the kind that had ever yet been 
made, and in it he foresaw only a com- 
mencement of many more such desperate 
innovations. But there was many a breast 
in Scotland that would respond to the 
sentiment of their poet Burns, when he 
left the thistle unweeded in his garden 
because it was the emblem of his native 
land :— 
“ The rough bur-thistle spreading wide 
Amang the bearded bear,— 


I turned the weeder-clips aside, 
And spared the symbol dear.” 


Let not, then, their English fellow-coun- 
trymen, when they cultivated their roses 
in a richer soil, and under a more genial 
sun, or their countrymen of Ireland, when 
they boasted of the verdure of their 
shamrocks—despise the hardy plant of 
more northern regions. It was not desti- 
tute of beauty; with them it was no sickly 
exotic, but bloomed as luxuriantly on the 
mountain side as in the sheltered valley— 
a fit emblem of their nation —hardy and 
formidable. So was it with some of their 
national institutions. To an English eye 
they might appear barbarous or grotesque, 
but the people were attached to them for 
many reasons,and chiefly because they were 
their own. There they stood, testifying 
to all the world, that the Union of Scot- 
land with the wealthier and more powerful 
realm of England, was brought about— 
not by the sword of conquest, but by the 
compact of a solemn treaty betwixt two 
independent nations. ‘They preserved the 
national distinction, and why should not 
this be kept up? It had been the parent 
of many virtues, and the stimulus of much 
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enterprise among Scotchmen. Betwixt 
the sister nations it excited only a generous 
rivalry, and in this respect it had not been 
without advantage to England. He hoped 
he had avoided the fault attributed to 
most of those who had preceded him on 
that side, he had abstained from touching 
the details of the Bill. His observations on 
these he would reserve for other opportu- 
nities. He had also carefully avoided the 
question, how far any modification of the 
present system, or any change at all, was 
likely to prove beneficial to Scotland; for 
all that he had to do with, was the Bill 
now before them, and, comparing that 
with their present system, he could never 
approve of it. The Gentlemen on the 
opposite side had endeavoured to evade a 
powerful argument, which they could not 
answer—that Scotland had thriven under 
the present system; but still this must be 
utterly changed, because, forsooth, it was 
not suited to the theories and altered tastes 
of the present day. ‘They could not deny 
that Scotland had been tranquil and 
happy, and prosperous and contented ; 
but all this was in no respect the fruits of 
the present system, but had been so in 
spite of it. Was this assertion to be re- 
ceived from them as a self-evident truth ? 
Was it possible that, if so vital a part of 
the Constitution were so utterly vicious 
and defective, that ‘“‘ not a shred, not a 
rag of it,” dught to be any longer endured, 
the country, oppressed and burthened with 
such a government, could have been the 
most prosperous and tranquil portion of 
the empire? This proposition, if it did 
not set forth its own absurdity, ought to 
be examined and probed to the bottom— 
but there was no time for that at present. 
They might inquire how a_ different 
system had operated elsewhere; they 
might look to other parts of the empire— 
to Ireland, for example, which had long 
enjoyed a system in most respects similar 
to that which it was now proposed to in- 
troduce into Scotland. Was the prospect 
of the proposed change, when viewed in 
that aspect, so inviting? He would not 
fatigue the House with a picture of the 
condition of Ireland, for that they had 
every night from Irish Members, who vied 
with each other, Reformer with Anti- 
reformer, in drawing that picture with the 
deepest shades. It was enough to remark, 
what was so universally admitted, that, 
though a richer and more fertile country, 
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the condition of Ireland was a complete 
contrast to that of Scotland. They might 
be told, that that condition, too, had no 
connexion with the constitution of her 
Representation, but was brought about in 
spite of it, He could not so readily ad- 
mit this. Was there, of all the evils which 
afflicted Ireland, any one more prominent 
—so prominent, indeed, that, like Aaron’s 
rod, it seemed to swallow up all the others, 
—than the state of perpetual political 
agitation with which that country was 
afflicted ? From sucha scourge Scotland 
kad been hitherto exempt, and long might 
she continue so. As he had never before 
intruded upon the House in the course of 
the debates upon the Reform Bills—though 
he had been present at every one of them, 
since they were first commenced on the Ist 
day of March—he would take this occa- 
sion to declare, that, after having care~ 
fully considered those Bills in all their 
character and bearings, he could not in 
conscience support them. When he looked 
back upon the past prosperity and happi- 
ness of his country—and forward into the 
vast vista of innovation which opened before 
them, he felt the most anxious forebodings 
for the future prospects of Great Britain. 
He was not blind to the anomalies and 
defects of our ancient system, but seeing 
how it had worked for the freedom and. 
peace of the nation, and now seeing such 
vast changes about to be introduced, his 
fears preponderated over his hopes—his 
fears of ruin over his hopes of improve- 
ment. With such feelings and anxious 
forebodings, he could not, as an honest 
man, give his support to any of the mea- 
sures of Reform that had been brought 
forward by his Majesty’s Government. 
Mr. Patrick M. Stewart said, that being 
one of those whom an hon. and gallant 
Memberopposite designated as Scotchmen 
billeted on England, he hoped the House 
would indulge him for a shert time. He 
would not attempt to follow the hon. 
members for Selkirk and Nairn through 
their vast and varied speeches. The crow’s 
flight through such time-absorbing orations 
would imply a heavier tax on the patience 
of the House than he could venture to 
impose, or to attempt; besides, their 
length, their breadth, and their thickness, 
rendered that hopeless. But he must enter 
his protest against two assertions of his 
hon. friend, the member for Nairn; the 
first, that the tenantry of Scotland were 
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adverse to their own enfranchisement; the 
other, that the people of Scotland were 
indifferent to the fate of this great mea- 
sure. These assertions he most positively 
denied; and the hon. Member must have 
voluntarily closed all the ordinary avenues 
of conviction, if he left Scotland under 
any such impression on his mind. It was 
important that such opinions as those 
expressed by his hon. friend should not 
pass unnoticed and uncontradicted, espe- 
cially at this momentous crisis. Notwith- 
standing the ardour with which the hon. 
Member had spoken against this measure, 
there was one cheering inference to be 
made from this debate, which was, that 
they were all, at last, Reformers; and 
whatever might be the fate of the letter 
of the Bill, its spirit—the spirit of actual 
and ample Reform in the Representation 
of the people and property of the country— 
might be declared as secure beyond all 
hazard. In confirmation of this, he would 
remind the House of the division on this 
Bill on Friday se’nnight, when the largest 
proportional majority that had yet sup- 
ported it occurred; and when, moreover, 
this majority was strengthened by the 
accession of some hon. Members who, 
hitherto, had been active and strenuous 
opponents of the measure throughout. 
He alluded to the hon. member for Bossi- 
ney; his hon. friend, the member for 
Dumfries; and last, not least, to his 
hon. friend, the member for Honiton (Sir 
George Warrender), who, like another 
Georgium Sidus, had lately been disco- 
vered as belonging to their system—not a 
fixed star, but a planet—whose distance 
and eccentric movements had hitherto 
baffled calculation, but who now shed a 
direct influence upon the prosperity of 
their cause. He had hoped to have 
made other such flattering discoveries at 
this stage of the progress, for he consi- 
dered the Representation of Scotland so fla- 
grantly bad, that all who were interested in 
her welfare, and anxious for her enjoyment 
of the common rights of citizenship, would 
have united in approving of the principle 
of a Bill, which was destined to remedy 
defects that were too notorious to be 
denied. This Bill, differing from its com- 
panions, contained no clause of absolute 
disfranchisement, but went at once to ex- 
tend Representation, and to establish the 
elective franchise in Scotland, for it 
scarcely now existed there, He under- 
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stood elective franchise to mean—the 
privilege of exerting a free choice ; and if 
he was correct in this definition, he was 
also correct in asserting, that it was of 
rare existence in Scotland. ‘The conse- 
quence was, that they had not a single 
hon. Member in that House, from that 
country, who could be styled the Repre- 
sentative of any considerable portion of 
the people; nor could it be otherwise, 
if they considered for an instant the con- 
stituency by which they were returned to 
that House. It was clearly shewn by the 
learned Lord Advocate, in a speech equally 
distinguished by the power and. closeness 
of its reasoning, as by the classic polish 
of its eloquence, that the constituency of 
Scotland wes a mere mockery. The 
learned Lord overstated it when he said 
it exceeded 4,000, for the county voters, 
after deducting those who were enrolled 
in more than one place, did not exceed 
2,500, for a population of nearly 2,000,000; 
whilst the borough voters amounted to 
about 1300, for a population of nearly 


500,000—making up a constituency of 


something under 4,000 for the whole 
kingdom of ‘scotland. To prove that 
hon. Members could not consider them- 
selves in the light of Representatives of 
the people or property of Scotland, he 
would take the cases of any contested 
places on the last occasion. His hon, 
friend, the member for Ayrshire, was re- 
turned by the votes of seventy individuals, 
but the county contained 128,000 people, 
and its valued rent (which was consider- 
ably below its actual rental) was 192,0004. 
His hon. friend, the member for Lanark- 
shire, in the same way, was sent to that 
House by the voices of ninety-four indivi- 
duals, from a county containing 300,000 
people, and valued, in the Doomsday- 
book (which, of course, was infinitely 
below the real value) at 162,000/.; and 
the hon, member for Edinburgh was re- 
turned by the support of seventeen indivi- 
duals, who, by the mockery of the present 
system, stood invested with the power of 
choosing for apopulation of 140,000, living 
under an estimated rental of 500,000. 
How could the name of popular, or any 
word approaching to it, be applied to a 
system affording such illustrations as he 
had now given of it? The borough which 
he had the honour to represent, possessed 
a constituency equal to that of Scotland, 
although the population of Lancaster was 
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under 12,000; while the notorious Corn- 
wall returned forty-two Members from a 
population of 257,000. These were the 
extreme anomalies with which the present 
system of Representation abounded, and 
they could no longer be defended. To 
say they had hitherto worked well (which 
some of them might be so bold as to 
deny), was no argument as regarded the 
present and the future. They had at 
last been hit, and, like blots, must be ex- 
punged. ‘The counties of Scotland were, 
in fact, carried by out-voters, and its 
boroughs by self-elected Magistrates, and 
this was the monstrous consequence, as was 
forcibly said by the right hon. and learned 
member for Knaresborough, that its coun- 
ties might be represented by those who 
had no interest whatever in the land; and 
its boroughs by those who had no con- 
nexion whatever with the people. The 
same sentiment was expressed by one 
whose memory must for ever be held in 
respect by all constitutional Reformers— 
the late Lord Archibald Hamilton—in one 
of the last efforts he made in that House, 
in this, then hopeless, cause. Had he 
lived till now he would have reaped a rich 
and well-merited reward for his unwearied 
exertions in behalf of the rights and liber- 
ties of his fellow-subjects, by the ap- 
proaching triumph of the cause he so 
strenuously advocated; and the Scotch 
Reformer could not look upon his place, 
now to know him no more, without feeling 
the magnitude of the loss the cause had 
sustained. However near they might be 
to the end of this arduous voyage in which 
he once took the helm, their lamentation 
must be—‘* Jacturam gravissimam feci, 
si jactura dicenda est tunti virt amissio.” 
Although, as the learned Lord said, there 
was no schedule A to this Biil, there was 
a clause—the ninth, which had much of 
schedule A’s virtue in correcting the palp- 
able rottenness of the Scottish boroughs, 
by destroying the political power of the 
Town Councils, and distributing it among 
the intelligent and industrious citizens. 
He had great respect for many members of 
the Town Councils, and believed them to 
be vastly respectable within the sphere of 
their own natural usefulness; but it 
roused feelings of strong indignation to 
contemplate the power with which they 
had stood invested with respect to sending 
up Representatives to that House. Self- 
elected, _self-governed, self-applauded, 
how, in the nature of man, could they be 
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judges of fit and proper characters to re- 
present the people, and to fill a seat in 
this popular Assembly? Decent, respect- 
able landmarks, receding, as it were, from 
the progress made, or which ought to be 
made, in all political affairs, it was re- 
quiring too much of them to exercise 
such a trust. If his hon. friend, the 
member for Nairn, saw them in the light 
he did—he would, with his passion for 
pillars, describe these Town Councils as 
composed of men who, in passing through 
this wilderness of life, were guided by 
day, by the pillar of their prejudices, 
whilst their guiding pillar by night, was 
Matty and her lanthern, and whose motto 
of immovability, amidst the ceaseless 
change around them, was—‘‘ As my father 
the Deacon did before me.” He had 
hoped, that the whole body of Scotch 
Members would have united in denounc- 
ing and destroying so humbling a system 
as this was—that the hollow mockery of 
the system might have been the means of 
proving the sound sincerity of their pro- 
fessions as Reformers. But the Bill, like 
Ithuriel’s spear, tested as it touched, and 
separated at once the pretending from the 
real Reformer. It had been plausibly 
argued by hon. Members opposite, that 
one effect of the present measure of Re- 
form would be, to prevent altogether, or 
render it difficult, for Scotchmen to find 
seats in England, and thus virtually to 
deprive Scotland of several Representa- 
tives. Dr. Johnson said, that the happiest 
sight a Scotchman couldjbehold was the high 
road leading to England, a sentiment, how- 
ever, which came from the Doctor’s sto- 
mach, rather than from his head, and 
which, besides, was uttered at a time when 
Scotland was in a very different state from 
what she now was; or, in the worthy 
Doctor’s own words, when “ his walking- 
stick was in danger of being stolen as a 
piece of valuable timber.” Although he 
was far from agreeing with the Doctor in 
his opinion, he should be very sorry to 
think, that the effect of this measure was 
likely to prove as predicted by its opponents. 
In his own case, for instance, he did not 
know why he should despair of finding the 
same kind and generous welcome from 
the 1,000 constituents of which Lancaster 
would hereafter consist, as he had hitherto 
found from 4,000 ; and when he looked at 
the equally proud situation of his hon. 
friends, the members for Nottingham, 
Norwich, and Stafford, he could not ima- 
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gine that they were all to be placed in 
jeopardy, by so just and constitutional 
an abridgment of their constituents as this 
measure might possibly effect. The same 
argument was used as regarded the colo- 
nies—but he could not at all enter into 
it; for, without asking how our colonial 
interests might hitherto have been repre- 
sented in that House, they were not likely 
to suffer by the increased admission of pro- 
perty, and of gentlemen connected with 
the commercial communities of the coun- 
try, which undoubtedly would be the effect 
of this great measure. Those who argued 
against it on account of the change which 
it would bring about, and who were im- 
bued with a reverential feeling of respect 


for the ancient and immutable rights of 


boroughs, and grants coeval with the ex- 
istence of Parliament, must forget that the 
History of Parliament was one of con- 
tinued change,from its beginning until now, 
No less than 190 Members were added to 
that House from the time of Henry 8th to 
that of James Ist—a period of 115 years; 
and in the short reign of Edward 6th, who 
ascended the Throne at nine years of age, 
and, unfortunately for our nature as well 
as our nation, descended to the grave at 
fifteen, no fewer than seven or nine bo- 
roughs were called into existence in Corn- 
wall. And, in Scotland, how incessant 
had been the changes—from the original 
Colloquium to their Parliament as it ex- 
isted at the Union, with 226 Members, 
and, since then, with only sixty-one Peers 
and Commoners. In this respect,therefore, 
the fear of change need not perplex them. 
If it be a maxim in government, that some 
proportion ought to be observed between 
the share in the Legislature and the extent 
of the burthen borne, then considering the 
enormous amount of their taxation, it 
was full time that the people so taxed 
should be admitted to a more immediate 
control over those with whom rested the 
power of taxing them; and the extension 
of the franchise would effect this desirable 
and most constitutional end. He was 
not one of those who joined in heaping 
blame and complaints upon those who had 
manfully and conscientiously opposed 
this measure. It was one of vast import- 
ance, and fraught either with ‘ choicest 
good: or heaviest ill” to their country ; 
and those. who dreaded the ill, did well in 
opposing it both in principle and practice. 
But having none of these misgivings, nor 


compunctious visitings—but, on the con- | 
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trary, being sincerely convinced of the 
great good it was calculated to effect, he 
would give it his humble but most stre- 
nuous support. It was, however, of less 
importance now to encumber it with help 
here, than to follow it with ardent wishes 
for success elsewhere; and this he did 
most earnestly. He hoped it would be 
remembered, that “a kingdom divided 
against itself must come to desolation” — 
and by a reverend and most important 
body, it ought to be also remembered, that 
many distinguished supporters of the 
Church had proved themselves to be the 
strenuous advocates of the rights and 
liberties of the people ; and that the great 
Charter itself, and afterwards the Petition 
of Rights, were mainly secured by the 
enlightened zeal and ardent assistance of 
Archbishops Langton and Abbot. The 
Petition of Rights, when threatened to be 
abridged by the House of Lords, was 
retained in its original form by the agency 
of Bishop Abbot. It had been said in the 
course of these debates, and by an au- 
thority for which he felt unfeigned respect, 
that one effect of this measure, as brought 
forward by his Majesty’s Ministers, was, 
to identify loyalty to the King with hos- 
tility to the Constitution. This was a start- 
ling declaration, especially when coming 
from so high a quarter; but there were 
no grounds whatever for it. For any one 
at all conscious of the inestimable value 
of our Constitution, it would be to be 
loyal at too dear a price; nor would our 
patriot King receive the tribute on such 
terms as these. He was aware of the 
envied and enviable character of that 
Constitution. From the British Massillon 
he had learnt that “ I am a citizen of a 
country which has accomplished beyond 
what the annals of man have hitherto ex- 
hibited in the union of public power and 
private liberty; which has blended the 
might of political combination with the 
energy of individual exertion, and which 
has awakened all the powers that con- 
tribute to national prosperity, by the free- 
dom which it gives to their exercise.” 
But he had likewise been instructed 
respecting this Constitution, that it was 
founded upon the rights of the subject; 
that it had described with a firm hand the 
boundaries of legitimate power, and of 
just allegiance ; and that, above all other 
qualities which it possessed, was that 
principle of amelioration by which it could 
accommodate itself to the widest exi- 
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gencies of national progress. Fearlessly 
then, and fervently, he supported this 
Bill, and the great measure of which it 
formed a part, believing as he did, that it 
was calculated to effect much lasting 
good, by restoring, as it would do, the 
franchise to its best basis—which was 
property, and that House to its only true 
constituency—the people. 

Mr. Kennedy said, this debate had been 
characterized by a practice which was not 
a very usual one in that House, but 
which had, of Jate, increased considerably ; 
he meant the practice of referring to past 
discussions ; and he could not but think, 
that the pursuing this course towards the 
learned Lord Advocate for Scotland, arose 
from a feeling that the arguments he 
adduced in the course of that admirable 
speech were not capable of being an- 
swered. On the second reading of this 
Bill he had been anxious to address the 
House, not from any feeling that he could 
add any new information to that already 
afforded to the House by those who had 
preceded him, but because this was one of 
the most important subjects that ever was 
brought forward with reference to the 
country to which he belonged. If, how- 
ever, he had thought it unnecessary to 
trouble the House at any great length on 
former occasions, still less could it be 
required of him now to do so—after the 
triumphant majority which had expressed 
its opinion upon this subject. The case of 
Scotland, from all that had been said 
to-night, had been abandoned, and aban- 
doned by those whom he should have 
least expected to find adopting such a 
course. Hecould not forget the occasion 
upon which hisright honorable friend, then 
the member for Calne, (Mr. Abercrombie) 
had, at various times, submitted several 
petitions to the House on the subject 
of Scotch Representation. What was 
the motion, too, of his right hon. friend 
upon that occasion? It was, that that 
House would, early in the next Session, 
take into consideration the state of the 
Representation of the Scotch counties. 
That motion was scouted by a large ma- 
jority. What was the different position 
in which they now found themselves 
placed ? Although that motion was 
scouted by a majority of twenty-four, 
they, now stood on the second reading of 
this Bill, with a majority of 115 in their 
favour. There really was no moderation 
in the inconsistency of the hon, Geptle- 
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men Opposite. A Bill was now introduced 
on a general principle which would satisfy 
the people of Scotland, and such was the 
feeling on the subject, that it could not 
with safety be delayed. Under the strong 
feeling that such was the case before, he 
presumed, when the late Government 
declared their hostility to all Reform, to 
give notice of a motion on this subject 
that excited the high displeasure of the 
right hon. Gentleman, who said, that 
there was no feeling in Scotland in favour 
of this measure. He would beg to ob- 
serve, that as that right hon. Gentleman 
did not represent a large portion of the 
people of Scotland, it was not at all im- 
probable that he might know very little of 
their wants and wishes upon this subject ; 
and they who made a similar declaration, 
clearly shewed that they did not partici- 
pate in the feelings of the people of that 
country. It undoubtedly was not his 
intention to go at any length even into 
the general principles of this measure, but 
he was desirous of making a few very 
short observations, in the course of which 
he would confine himself within proper 
limits. A great deal had been said about 
the agricultural interests, and the com- 
mercial interests, and the manufacturing 
interests, and of the relative proportion 
of Members which each of these should 
have, but it was not consistent to talk 
in this way, when the Representation of 
the people was in question. It was the 
people of the country that should be 
represented, without reference to their 
occupations. By this, however, he did not 
mean the mere mass of the population, 
but the wealth and intelligence of every 
class of the community. In what did the 
constituency of Scotland consist at pre- 
sent? Many of the large landowners 
possessed the franchise, but the great 
majority of the owners of the superiorities 
had no direct connexion with the counties 
for which they were entitled to vote. 
He was acquainted with several of the 
most extensive landowners in Scotland, 
who had no share whatever in the election 
of the Members, in consequence of their 
not being proprietors of these parchment 
votes. He might be told that, under the 
present system, the property of the country 
was represented, and that the elections 
were attended with little expense ; but he 
denied that this was the case. He would 
appeal to any gentleman who had stood a 
contest for a Scotch county, as to the 
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correctness of this assertion. Was it not 
notorious, that in many cases he had _ to 
purchase a number of superiority votes to 
secure his return? He did not mean 
to say anything disrespectful of the hon. 
and learned member for Kirkcudbright, 
but he contended that a Scotch gentleman 
had very little chance of representing a 
Scotch county, if he were not a supporter 
of the Government of the day. His hon, 
and learned friend was returned, when in 
opposition to the Government, it was true ; 
but an uncommon combination of circum- 
stances led to that event. Most of the 
Scotch Members, however, had to pro- 
cure promotions in the army or navy for— 
or send to India—the younger sons of the 
owners of the superiorities. If a gentle- 
man was not able to procure a tolerable 
share of patronage from the Minister of 
the day, he had very little chance of 
being returned for a Scotch county. It was 
said, that the landed interest of Scotland 
was now well and adequately represented, 
Instead of that, it was completely over- 
whelmed by the influence of the class of 
persons he had described, who had in 
their possession superiority votes. It was 
now proposed that no one should have a 
vote who had not a bencficial interest in 
the county, of the annual value of 102. ; 
and this arrangement would give a much 
greater influence to the landowners. If 
hon. Gentlemen were desirous of trying 
the proposed constituency by the test of 
wealth and property, and also the present 
votes by the same mode, the new consti- 
tuency would be found to possess ten 
times, or even fifty times the wealth pos- 
sessed by the old. The extending the 
franchise to the 10/7. householder was one 
of the most beneficial parts of this mea- 
sure. All classes were desirous of better- 
ing their condition ; and no human being, 
who knew anything of the subject, would 
assert that this desire would not be a 
powerful inducement, with every person of 
common education, to try to obtain the 
franchise. It would be an_ increased 
stimulus to exertion, and would be found 
to be a most beneficial feeling. Most of 
the people in Scotland were extremely 
desirous to exercise the franchise. When 
the observation was made, that the fran- 
chise was given to the 10/. householder, 
it was to be observed that that class in- 
cluded all who occupied houses of a higher 
rental. The new system would compre- 
hend the whole wealth of the country; 
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and would give a greater degree of influ- 
ence to property, combined with intelli- 
gence, than any hitherto devised. It was 
directly contrary to the feelings and in- 
terests of the people, that the system of 
superiority voting should continue; and 
he trusted that his Majesty’s Ministers 
would not consent to any motion of the 
sort. He wished to see all systems of this 
sort removed, and only the public benefit 
regarded, There was not a nation on the 
face of the earth who were better adapted 
for the proper exercise of such an elective 
franchise. He could not conceive that it 
was possible to form a more enlightened 
constituency than that which would have 
the franchise conferred upon them under 
this Bill. A Reform such as had been 
proposed, would tend to strengthen the 
whole empire, and to promote the well- 
being of all classes:—it would lead to 
confidence in the Government, and give a 
fresh stimulus to the industry of the 
country. An inference directly contrary 
to that drawn by several hon. Members, 
should be deduced from the circumstance, 
that the country had increased in wealth 
and intelligence under the present system. 
If the country had gone on in spite of all 
these impediments, the probability was, 
that the advance would be most rapid 
under an improved system of Represent- 
ation, in which the people would have a 
direct influence in the choice of their 
Representatives. It was the duty of the 
Legislature to satisfy the demands of the 
people on this subject; for the whole 
country desired that the measure now 
proposed should pass into a law: and he 
trusted that this would take place without 
any delay. 

Mr. Robert A. Dundas would make a 
few observations on the subject, in an- 
swer to some observations that fell from 
an hon. Member opposite in the previous 
part of the debate. The hon. Gentleman 
had referred to some remarks which were 
made by a right hon. friend of his in a 
former Session, on a motion that was 
brought forward relative to the Repre- 
sentation of the city of Edinburgh. The 
occasion was that on which Mr. Aber- 
cromby submitted a motion to the House, 
with a view to increase the constituency of 
the city of Edinburgh, but which was 
negatived by a majority of between twenty 
and thirty. It was objected to that pro- 
position that there was no great desire on 
the part of the people of Scotland for 4 
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change in the system of Representation in 
that country. This occurred in 1826; 
soon afterwards, a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment took place, and in the ensuing elec- 
tion the people of Scotland did not, by 
their conduct, exhibit any symptoms of dis- 
approving of the view taken of the matter 
by the majority of their then Repre- 
sentatives in this House. The people, 
doubtless, were aware that anomalies 
did exist, but no great desire for a 
change was exhibited until very re- 
cently, and until the last returns, all the 
eléctions had been quietly carried on. 
When, however, his Majesty’s Ministers 
brought in a Bill for a complete change 
in the system of Representation, and when 
the name of the King was used—if not un- 
constitutionally, at least most improperly— 
in support of it, a degree of excitement 
certainly prevailed which had not been 
previously experienced for a considerable 
time. The people thought that they were 
called upon to support the Sovereign on 
this occasion; and it was rather this 
notion, than the question of Reform, that 
led to the great manifestation of popular 
feeling that took place. At no previous 
period had the name of the Monarch been 
made use of, as it was at the last election. 
He had referred to the general election of 
1826, at which period the late Lord Liver- 
pool was at the head of the Administration, 
and when the question of Catholic Eman- 
cipation had occupied a large share of the 
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public attention; yet, at that election, the 
name of the King was not used with a| 
view to influence the return of Members | 
who took the same view of the subject as | 
the noble Lord then at the head of affairs. | 
He himself had always been favourable to | 
Catholic Emancipation, but if an outcry | 
nad been raised at that time, as had | 
recently been done, it would have had a | 
material effect upon the elections. He | 
never could sanction this improper use of | 
the name of the Sovereign ; for, in point of | 
fact, it was sacrificing the peace of the | 
country to the promotion of certain politi- | 
cal objects. Thehon. member for Lanark | 
had referred to the state of Scotland at the | 
time of the Union, and the number of. 
Members that were then to be returned. | 
He, however, forgot that it was not without | 
considerable opposition that the Scotch 

Parliament consented to such a small | 
proportion of Members for that portion of | 
the empire, and that on no account would | 
that Parliament consent to a change in the | 
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constituency of the country. With re- 
spect to the present Bill, there were 
changes to be proposed, and systems to be 
adopted, different from anything which 
had ever hitherto existed in Scotland, and 
different also from anything that was to be 
carried into operation in England. He 
would not repeat what he had formerly 
urged ; but the system that was now pro- 
posed should have, as it had already had, 
his uncompromising opposition. He should 
not be justified in assenting to the 
adoption of a system of Representation for 
Scotland, of which he had hitherto had no 
experience, and which was not adapted to 
the habits and feelings of the nation. No 
one would say, that he was opposed to all 
species of Reform; but hewould oppose most 
strenuously a change, which would tend to 
subvert all existing institutions in that 
country. He knew that men of the 
greatest experience and wisdom had failed 
repeatedly in tracing the results of changes 
much less extensive than the present. It 
was, therefore, most dangerous to adopt a 
measure, the consequences of which it was 
imposible to foretell with any degree of cer- 
tainty, and to which, when once adopted, 
it would, in case of failure, be found im- 
possible to retrace their steps. He could 
give his support to that part of the Bill 
only which proposed to extend to the large 
towns of Scotland a share in the Repre- 
sentation; this had long been desirable, 
and had his cordial approbation. To the 
very extensive constituency which was 
proposed to be formed he had a great ob- 
jection. He should oppose the other 
clauses of the Bill, being satisfied that 
they were not adapted to ensure a proper 
Representation of the wealth and respect- 
ability of the country. 

Sir George Murray, having given notice 
of a motion on a subject which had not 
been touched upon by previous speakers, 
would make a few remarks. ‘The se- 
paration of parts of counties and an- 
nexing them to others for the purposes 
of elections was most objectionable on 
many grounds. It was a most safe prin- 
ciple in legislation, and which they ought 
never to lose sight of, to depart as 
little as possible from existing arrange- 
ments. This principle was professed by 
the advocates of the Reform Bill for Eng- 
land; and, although it had not been so 
strictly attended to as could be wished, yet 
it had not been lost sight of. Unless 
strong grounds could be pointed out for a 
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departure from this rule, there could be no 
justification for such departure. No strong 
arguments could be urged to justify the 
dismemberment of some of the Scotch 
counties; at any rate, none had been 
brought forward to satisfy his mind on the 
subject. It was true that some of the Eng- 
lish counties had been divided for the 
purposes of election; but that case was 
essentially different from the case of the 
Scotch counties. For instance, the county 
of York was to be divided, and each of the 
ancient Ridings was to return two Mem- 
bers. This arrangement was not objection- 
able, as the separate Ridings might almost 
be regarded as distinct counties ; and this 
arrangement would tend to preserve the 
independence of the whole county. It had 
repeatedly been found to be the case, that 
the freeholders of the other Ridings were 
completely swallowed up by the great 
number who resided in the West Riding ; 
so that this division would secure the 
independence of each separate Riding. 
The counties that had received four Mem- 
bers had also been divided, for the purpose 
of facilitating the elections; and this was 
not very objectionable. Thus the counties 
of Durham and Northumberland were to 
be divided—which would be rather ad- 
vantageous than otherwise; and the same 
might be said of the county of Lancaster ; 
but no one had proposed to take a portion 
of one county and add it to another, for 
the purpose either of making up a sufficient 
constituency, or of facilitating the elections, 
as had been proposed with regard to some 
of the Scotch counties. Such an arrange- 
ment was most objectionable, and the 
feelings of the people would be decidedly 
against being detached from the counties 
to which they belonged and added to 
others. The noble Lord would agree with 
him, that it was extremely injudicious to 
set aside the feelings of the persons inter- 
ested in a question of this nature. He 
did not belong to that sect of philosophers 
who asserted that individual feelings might 
be set aside when legislating for a nation. 
If the course now pursued were persisted 
in, it would excite ill feelings, as the peo- 
ple of Scotland entertained in a peculiar 
degree those local attachments which for- 
merly were regarded as laudable. The 
arrangement, also, would interfere in a 
peculiar degree with the local institutions 
of the country, and would lead to the 
greatest inconvenience. When a sufficient 
gonstituency could not be formed in one 
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county, the union of two, for the purposes 
of Representation, was much less objection- 
able than the detaching a portion of one 
county and annexing it to another. He 
did not object to the union of Ross and 
Cromarty, as there were circumstances that 
might justify that union; for example, 
community of interest—the same Sheriff 
was always appointed for the two counties. 
In point of fact, Cromarty was formerly 
a portion of the county of Ross. The 
same observation could not apply to the 
union of part of Nairn to Elgin in the 
choice of a Member, and that proposition 
was most objectionable. If some arrange- 
ment of this kind must be made, it would 
be better to give two members to Ross, 
Cromarty, and the parish of Nairn, called 
Ferintosh, which Jay near Dingwall, in 
Ross-shire, and was almost surrounded by 
that county. This would make up a popu- 
lation of about 80,000 persons, which 
was sufficient to justify the granting of two 
Members to it. He had given notice of a 
motion on this subject, which would come 
more properly under their attention ata 
future period, when the House would go 
into Committee on the Bill. Notwith- 
standing this separation of parts of counties 
for the purposes of election, all fiscal con- 
cerns, and the control of the Sheriff’s Court, 
were left as heretofore; all the political 
influence of these detached portions were 
thrown into other counties, and yet, for 


.the purposes of finance and the administra- 


tion of justice, they were to remain con- 
nected as before. To this he most strongly 
objected. Either the separation ought to 
be entire, or not be made at all. But how 
had the principle adopted by his Majesty’s 
Ministers been applied? It was proposed 
to commence with the important county 
of Argyle, from which the district of Cowal 
was to be separated, for the purpose of 
being annexed to the county of Bute. 
This district of Cowal was much nearer to 
the county town of Argyle than it was to 
the county of Bute, so that this arrange- 
ment could not have been made witha 
view of facilitating the electors of Cowal 
in getting access to the place of poll. 
Throughout the whole of those proceedings, 
Ministers had rather been governed by 
caprice than by sound judgment. The 
districts of Merth, Kinlyn, and Lorn, were 
all much more remote from the county 
town, and nearer Bute than the district of 
Cowal, so that, if it had been necessary to 
detach a portion of the county of Argyle 
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for election purposes, it was reasonable to 
think that the more convenient portion 
would have been taken. With respect to 
the county of Perth, the district of Culross 
ought not to be separated from it with a 
view of being annexed to the counties of 
Clackmannan and Kinross. ‘These two 
counties at present returned one Member, 
and it would be most unjust to add a large 
portion of Perth to them. This arrange- 
ment was in decided opposition to the 
wishes of the inhabitants of all that part of 
Scotland, and was calculated, if persisted 
in, to excite considerable discontent there. 
According to the population returns of 
1821, the county of Clackmannan con- 
tained 13,500 inhabitants, and the county 
of Kinross 7,900, making together a popu- 
lation of 21,400. This was very nearly 
3,000 more inhabitants than the English 
county of Rutland, which now sent and 
was to continue to send, two Members to 
that House. There was no ground or 
pretence for disuniting the county of Perth 
for the purpose of making an addition to 
the counties of Clackmannan and Kinross, 
which already contained an ample popula- 
tion; and the constituency would be a 
most respectable body. It was true that 
this was a remote, and almost a detached 
portion of the county, but then it must be 
recollected that considerably more than 
half the county was more remote than 
Culross. The very extensive districts of 
Athol, of Bredalbane, and of Rannock 
were all more remote from the county 
town than the district of Culross. He 
was quite at a loss to understand what 
principle had been acted upon in those 
arrangements. In the plan submitted 
to the House by the Government, relative 
to ‘this country, it was proposed that all 
counties containing 150,000 inhabitants, 
should, for the future, return four Mem- 
bers, and all counties with upwards of 
100,000 should have three Represent- 
atives. In addition to this, two Mem- 
bers had been conceded to each of the 
Welsh counties containing upwards of 
70,000 inhabitants. It was only a measure 
of justice that those Scotch counties con- 
taining 70,000 should also have two Mem- 
bers each. If, however, detached portions 
were thus taken off—the population of 
some of the counties entitled, according to 
this rule, to two Members, would be reduced 
below 70,000. This would be the case as 
regarded the county of Argyle in particular, 
according to the census of 182]. It might 
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be said that Wales was a conquered 
country, and Scotland was united to Eng- 
land by the Legislatures of the two coun- 
tries, when an arrangement was made as 
to the Representation, and the inference 
was drawn, that the former country should 
be treated in a different manner from the 
latter. According to every principle of 
justice, the Scotch counties were entitled to 
an addition to their Representatives. Not 
only the large manufacturing coun‘‘:s 
were entitled to an increased number of 
representatives, but more particularly the 
agricultural counties. The county of 
Argyle, in 1826, contained a population of 
90,000; buat now, according to the census 
of 1831, it had considerably more than 
100,000 inhabitants, It was, therefore, en- 
titled to two Members. Again, with 
reference to Perth, although a separate 
Member had been given to the town, and 
although the district of Culross had been 
detached, he would call upon the House 
to grant her Representatives accordingly. 
He could see no possible advantage or 
benefit that could result from the disunion 
of counties, nor conjecture the reasons 
that induced his Majesty’s Ministers to 
adopt this course. He did not mean to 
found a motion on the division of counties, 
but he hoped that the noble Lord would 
take the whole question into his considera- 
tion. If there were strong grounds which 
had led to this arrangement, the noble 
Lord ought to state them; but, in his 
opinion, no reason that could be given 
would justify the course adopted. It was 
his intention to offer every opposition in 
his power to this arrangement in the 
Committee. 

Mr. Francis W. Grant trusted, that before 
going into Committee, his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would re-consider the proposal 
of uniting the counties of Elgin and Nairn, 
a measure which was extremely unjust. 
By it the county of Elgin, with a popula- 
tion of 34,000 souls, was to be deprived 
of one-half of its present rights. There 
were several other counties in Scotland 
with a less population, which were left by 
the proposed Bill in the full enjoyment of 
the share in the Representation which they 
had hitherto enjoyed; and why was the 
county of Elgin to receive a different mea- 
sure of justice? He would also mention 
the cases of the counties of Peebles and 
Selkirk, whose united population did not 
amount to that of Elgin alone. The pro- 
posal of partially disfranchising these coun- 
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ties, had been very properly given up; 
but why should the county which he had 
the honour to represent be treated with 
less consideration than those small coun- 
ties? No county in Scotland boasted a 
more respectable constituency—or would, 
if this measure should pass, afford one 
more independent. ‘The feeling in the 
county was unanimous against this union, 
and in proof of it he would refer to the 
county paper, which contained an article 
protesting strongly against it, and which, 
although in general advocating the cause 
of Reform, had expressed the greatest dis- 
like of the proposal. This paper expressed 
the unanimous opinion of the county, and 
he hoped that the Government would not 
persevere in forcing that clause through the 
House. 

Admiral Adam had the honour of repre- 
senting the united counties of Clackman- 
nan and Kinross, and felt called upon to 
make one or two observations, in conse- 
quence of what had fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman. The only object of his 
Majesty’s Ministers in the proposed ar- 
rangement was, to procure a better system 
of Representation, and they would attain 
this object by the proposed arrangement. 
It should be recollected that the two 
parishes of Perth which it was proposed to 
annex to the counties of Clackmannan and 
Kinross, were separated from the rest of 
Perthshire by the county of Kinross; and 
therefore, for the purposes of election, it 
was infinitely better that the districts should 
be united to the two counties, than that 
the voters should have to go to a great 
distance to exercise their privilege of 
voting. The right hon. Gentleman said, 
that this arrangement was directly opposed 
to the feelings of the people; but this was 
not the case. He held in his hand a letter 
dated from that part of the country, in 
which it was stated, that the people gave 
their support to the Bill, and had expressed 
their approval of it; and the inhabitants of 
the parish he had alluded to, entertained 
not the least objection to be united with 
Clackmannan and Kinross in the choice 
of a Member. From the union of the two 
counties, with a more extensive constitu- 
ency than at present, a feeling of rivalry 
might grow up; therefore, it would be a 
useful arrangement to unite these parishes, 
which did not properly belong to Perthshire, 
to the two counties. Indeed, a considerable 
portion of one of these parishes was in the 
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of Government was, to makea more united 
and compact constituency ; and this might 
be done, without injuring any one, by the 
present plan. The right hon. Gentleman 
said, that Perthshire ought to send two 
Members to Parliament ; and if this parish 
were detached from it, together with the 
city of Perth and the burghs, the popula- 
tion of the county would be diminished 
below the number of inhabitants which he 
suggested that a county should contain in 
order to entitle it to return two Members. 
The right hon. Gentleman must, however, 
be aware that there was not the least proba- 
bility of his motion being assented to, as the 
object of it was opposed to the wishes of his 
Majesty’s Government, and to the feelings 
of the majority of the English Members. 
The population of the county of Perth was 
large, and the inhabitants of that county 
were most respectable; but the right hon. 
Gentleman should recollect, that already a 
Member had been given to the city of 
Perth, which formerly only had a share 
with five other places in the choice of one 
Member, while a large portion had been 
detached from the county for the purpose 
of adding it to the counties which he 
(Admiral Adam) had the honour to repre- 
sent, and thus the county constituency was 
greatly reduced. With respect to the 
union of the parish of Ferintosh, which 
belonged to the county of Nairn, to the 
counties of Ross and Cromarty, for the 
purposes of election, he would merely 
observe, that it was almost completely sur- 
rounded by the county of Ross. Ifthe 
district of Cowal, in the county of Argyle, 
had not been annexed to Bute, that 
county must have been disfranchised ; as 
it would have been impossible to form a 
constituency without adopting the course 
which had been pursued. It would have 
been an act of the grossest absurdity to 
continue a Member to Bute when the 
number of electors would have been so 
extremely small. Notice of a motion had 
been given by an hon. friend of his, relative 
to giving two Members to the county of 
Argyle, in consequence of its numerous 
constituency; but if the district of Cowal, 
which touched on Bute, was separated from 
Argyle, and annexed to the county of 
Bute, the number of the voters would be 
reduced, and that objection obviated. He 
was desirous that two Members should be 
granted to such Scotch counties as con- 
tained a population beyond a certain num- 





county of Kinross. In short, the intention 





ber; but as he saw no probability of 
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carrying this proposition into effect, he was 
loth to hazard the safety of the Reform 
Bill by lending his aid in support of it. 
He would abstain from making any further 
observations on that topic until the right 
hon. Baronet should have brought forward 
the motion of which he had given notice. 
Government had his most cordial support 
in this measure, and he was satisfied that 
the noble Lord had been actuated by the 
purest motives in the arrangements he had 
proposed. 

Sir George Murray most distinctly dis- 
claimed having cast, or intending to cast, 
any imputation on the motives of the 
noble Lord. He entertained the highest 
possible respect for his character, and 
should be extremely sorry to say anything 


of him that would bear the construction of 


harshness. 

Sir William Cumming, being connected 
with the county of Elgin, must enter 
his protest against the partial disfranchise- 
ment of that county by the annexing the 
county of Nairn to it in the choice of a 
Representative. If his Majesty’s Ministers 
took population as a test, he would remind 
them, that there were several counties with 
Jess numerous populations, each of which 
was to continue to return an independent 
Member. 
Elgin, according to the population returns 
of 1821, contained 31,800 inhabitants; 
Caithness contained only 30,800, Kin- 
cardine, 29,700, Linlithgow, 23,100, Dum- 
barton, 27,900, Sutherland, 24,300, Bute, 
14,000, Peebles, 10,000, and Selkirk rather 
less than that number. The excitement 
of the people of Elgin on this subject was 
very great, and the newspapers published 
in that county very properly designated the 
proposal of Ministers as being as gross a 
piece of injustice as ever was inflicted bya 
Government. 

Mr. Cumming Bruce protested against 
the language used by the hon. member for 
Ayr with respect to the owners of superi- 
ority votes. The hon. Gentleman had 
designated these votes as mere pieces of 
old parchment; he could tell that hon. 
Member, that had it not been for these 
parchment voters, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the member for Inverness, would 
not have been returned for that county, 
and his services would have been lost 
to the country. That right hou. Gen- 
tleman, at the last election, was re- 
turned by these voters, against the feel- 
ing of the landed interest of the county, 
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He did not mention this circumstance 
out of any disrespect to the right hon. 
Gentleman, for any county might be proud 
of possessing a Representative of his 
high talents and distinguished abilities. 

Lord Stormont was sure that the right 
hon. member for Inverness would not ob- 
ject to that species of votes to which he 
was indebted for his election. The in- 
fluence of Government had been exerted to 
procure the return of certain candidates ; 
the expenses of voters were almost paid 
out of the public purse ; and yet, except 
in one instance, no change had taken 
place in the county Representatives of 
Scotland. 

Mr. Robert Grant, in the absence of his 
right hon. relative, with all due deference to 
the hon. Gentleman opposite, gave a most 
unqualified contradiction to his assertion, 
that his right hon. relative was returned 
by that species of voters called paper 
voters, against the sense of the county. 
He was returned, indeed, against the wishes 
of some great landed proprietors, who en- 
deavoured to introduce at the poll a num- 
ber of paper voters. 

The House wesolved 
mittee. 

The Bill read a first time —on the ques- 
tion that it be read a second time. 

Lord Althorp moved that the Chairman 
report progress, and ask leave to sit again 
to-morrow. 

Motion agreed to—House resumed. 


itself into Com- 


ILOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, October 4, 1831. 


Minures.}] Petitions presented. In favour of the Reform 
Bill; from certain Magistrates, Clergy, and Freeholders of 
Berkshire, by the Earl of ABInGpoN. By the Earl of 
Romney, from Maidstone. By Lord Hoop, from 
Coventry. By Earl Gower, from Wolverhampton, signed 
by 5,720; Newcastle-under-Lyme; Longdon and Lane- 
end, in the Staffordshire Potteries; Stoke-upon-Trent, 
and Penkhall; Royal Burgh of Dingwall; Royal 
Burgh of Wick. By Lord YArsoroven, from five 
places in Lincoln. By Lord Kine, forty-three, from 
several parts of the country, twenty-six of them from 
Political Unions, all breathing one sentiment, that 
if their Lordships should unfortunately reject the Bill, 
the Public Peace would be endangered. By Lord Sur- 
FIeLD, from the Town of Salford, signed by 5,641 Indi- 
viduals, many of whom had not been friendly to Reform 
till within the last few months, and even weeks. By Lord 
HOLLAND, from one James Wright, who stated, that he pos- 
sessed the right of Voting for ten places under the existing 
system, and that he was willing to sacrifice that privilege 
to facilitate the passing of this Bill; and several others 
from Leighton Buzzard, Bedfordshire; from Blandford, 
Dorsetshire ; from a place in Leicestershire, signed by 
7,000 persons; from Castle Carey, Somersetshire; from 
Witney, Honiton, and Halifax, By Lord Seerave, from 
Stroud, signed by 225 persons; from Stonehouse ; from the 


Mayor and Inhabitants of the Borough of Berkley, signed 
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by 454 individuals; from the Inhabitants of the Borough 
of Tewksbury, signed by 770 persons; from the County 
of Gloucester, signed by 1,728 persons; from the Mayor 
and Corporation of the City of Gloucester; and from 
several other places in Gloucestershire. By the Bishop 
of CHICHESTER, from the town of St. Ives. By the 
Duke of Ricumonp, from Battle; Ashford; Chichester ; 
a place in Norfolk, signed by 1,390 persons; Daventry; 
Higham Ferrers; and from several other places. By the 
Earl of GLENGALL, from Thurles, Tipperary. By Earl 
Grey, from various places and Corporate bodies in Great 
Britain and Ireland, including the Borough of Monmouth; 
Bury, Lancashire; Launceston, Cornwall; Rochdale, 
Essex; the Parishes of St. Giles and St. George, West- 
minster; the Provost and Burgesses of Pollockshaws; the 
Incorporation of Hammermen, Edinburgh; and the Com- 
missioners of Police, Glasgow. By the Lorp CHANCELLOR, 
thirty-eight, and among these Petitions, one from Birm- 
ingham, agreed to at a Meeting of not fewer than 150,000 
persons ; 
[who, his Lordship stated, according to 
his informant, had conducted themselves 
with as much decorum as the House of 
Lords itself, and who, so far from exhibit- 
ing any disposition to turbulence, after the 
conclusion of the business, went home like 
children from a village school] ; 





from the Parish of St. Anne, Limehouse; from the 
Ward of Aldersgate; from Wigan, Laneashire; from 
Whitehaven, Cumberland ; from Dewsbury; Doncaster ; 
Calne; Bridgenorth ; Preston-Pans, and the Borough of 
Annan, Scotland. By Lord BeLuaven, from Renfrew, 
and from certain Incorporations in Glasgow. By Lord 
PLUNKETT, from an Individual in the City of Cashel. 
By Viscount MELBourNE, from St. Paul, Covent-garden, 
and from Truro, Cornwall. By the Earl of Pomrrer, 
from Towcester, Northamptonshire. By the Earl of Licu- 
FIELD, from Great Yarmouth, containing 600 names more 
than the one which had before been forwarded to the 
House of Commons. By Lord DunpaAs, from the City 
of York, and the Town of Largs. By the Earl of Rose- 
BERY, from Leith; from the Royal Burgh of Dunfermline, 
signed by nearly 2,000 persons; from Weavers of the Royal 
Burgh of Selkirk; from Linlithgow; from Inhabitants of 
the Counties of Dumfries and Perth; from Inhabitants of 
Selkirk and Portobello; from the Guild of the Royal 
Burgh of Inverkeithing; and from the Town of Kilmar- 
nock in Ayrshire. By Lord Howpen, from Tadcaster. 
By Lord Litrorp, from Warrington, Lancashire, signed 
by 3,350, and from Leighton, jn the same county, signed 
by 4,615 persons. By Lord TempLemore, from Gorey, 
New Ross, and other places in Ireland. By Lord Suer- 
BORNE, from Cheltenham. By the Duke of HamILron, 
from Hamilton, and from Lismahago. By the Earl of 
DARNLEY, from Gravesend andMilton. By Lord Foury, 
from Worcester. By the Earl of Rapnor, from Oldham, 
signed by 6,500 persons; from St. Pancras; from Croydon ; 
from Bread-street Ward; from Coleman-street Ward ; 
and from the Political Union of Edinburgh. By the Duke 
of Grarton, from the Magistrates and Inhabitants of 
Woodbridge, Suffolk, and from Inhabitant Householders 
of Whitechapel. By Earl Craven, from Coventry. By 
the Marquis of Wesrminsrer, from St. Martin-in-the- 
fields, Shaftesbury ; Congleton; Nantwich; Holywell, Flint- 
shire ; from Limerick, and six other places. By Lord Pot- 
TIMORE, from Okehampton, and another place. By the 
Duke of Leinster, from the County of Clare. By Viscount 
Gopericu, from Gainsborough, in the County of Lincoln. 
By the Marquis of CLANRICARDE, from Loughbred, By 
Viscount FALKLAND, from the Borough of Falkland, By 
the Earl of Serron, from Toxteth Park (a suburb of 
Liverpool), signed by 6,000 persons of the greatest re- 
spectability; from ~ Bolton, Lancashire, signed by 
10,900 persons; and from a Parish in Leicestershire, 
signed by 400 persons. Against the Reform Bill By 
the Duke of WetutneTon, from the Borough of 
Preston, Lancashire; from Canterbury and its vicinity; 





from the Town and Port of Sandwich; from the Non- 
resident Freemen of the Borough of Dover, living in Lon- 
don; from the Inhabitants of Wye, Kent; from the Free- 
men of the City of Lincoln; from the Inhabitants of 
Ramsgate, and its Vicinity; from the Gentry, Clergy, 
Freeholders, and Inhabitants of the County of Sussex; 
from the Freeholders and Inhabitants of the County of 
Dorset; from the Parishes of Deal and Walmer. By Lord 
GRANTHAM, from Inhabitants of the Town of Cambridge. 
By the Earl of Harewoop, from a considerable number 
of the most wealthy Inhabitants of Leeds; from Wakefield 
and Doneaster, Yorkshire; and from the Parish of Shot- 
over, Oxfordshire. By Viscount Lorton, from two Incor- 
porated Trades in the City of Dublin ; and from the town 
of Ballymena, Antrim. By Lord DyNEvor, from Car- 
narvon. By the Earl of WesTmMorELAND, signed by 500 
persons from Northampton. By the Duke of RuTLanp, 
from the Borough of Leicester. By Lord Wynrorp, 
from Guildford. By the Earl of SHAFTESBURY, from 
Bridport, and Newport, in Cornwall. By Earl Baruurst, 
from Inhabitants of Tewksbury, and its neighbourhood. 
By Viscount Lorron, from the Corporation of Barber 
Surgeons, Dublin, for the Continuance of the Coal Meters 
Establishment. By a Nogie Lorp, from the Catholic 
Merchants of Galway, to extend the Franchise of that 
place to Catholics. 


Rerorm Peririons.] The Earl of 
Camperdown had petitions in favour of 
the Reform Bill to present from the town of 
Aberdeen, and twenty-two other places in 
Scotland. He would, in imitation of his 
noble friend at the head of the Adminis- 
tration, and his noble and learned friend 
on the Woolsack, merely read the names 
of the petitions, observing, that this was 
done not, certainly, out of any disrespect to 
the petitioners, but only for the conveni- 
ence of the House. The petitions were 
numerously signed, and were couched in 
firm but temperate language. One of the 
petitions, however, deserved some particu- 
lar notice. It was from the town of Aber- 
deen, and was signed by 5,000 persons of 
all classes, and might be said to convey 
the language and sentiments of Scotland 
generally on the subject of the Reform 
Bill. Aberdeen was a place of consider- 
able importance ; it was the seat of an 
University, and a great commercial and 
manufacturing city ; and being considered 
as the capital of the north of Scotland, |it 
was the residence of a great number of the 
most respectable and wealthy individuals 
of the district. ‘The principal of one of 
the Universities proposed one of the reso- 
lutions, and the meeting at which the pe- 
tition was agreed to was attended by many 
of those who had been before desirous of 
amuch more extensive Reform, including 
Annual Parliaments and Universal Suf- 
frage. The petition in favour of the pre- 
sent Bill was unanimously adopted, and 
this proved that no abatement of the zeal 
for Reform had taken place in that quarter. 
Their Lordships would please to observe, 
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that this petition, and the other petitions 
from Scotland to their Lordships’ House, 
referred to this Bill which was now under 
their consideration, and to this Bill alone ; 
for they knew that it was upon the fate of 
this Bill that the question of Reform de- 
pended. He was not one who was very 
apt to be alarmed, but he confessed that 
he did feel considerable alarm at the con- 
templation of what might be the conse- 
quences of the rejection of this Bill. The 
people of Scotland had long been anxious 
for an efficient Reform, and they thought 
that at last they had got it in their grasp, 
and if they failed to secure it, the disap- 
pointment would be so much the greater. 
His Lordship presented the Aberdeen pe- 
tition, and petitions from the Corporation 
and jinhabitants of Kirkaldy, signed by 
1,353 persons, the Corporation giving up 
their monopoly for the good of the public ; 
from Markinch; from Blackford; from 
Carnwath ; from Haddington ; from Kerri- 
muir, signed by 1,000 persons, although 
it was a small town; from Abernethy ; 
from Ely; from the Law Procurators of 
Perth ; from Anstruther; from Laurence- 
kirk, from certain Incorporated Trades of 
Aberdeen, and other places. 

Lord Minto confirmed the statement of 
his noble friend as to the disposition of the 
people of Scotland in regard to this great 
measure. All their petitions referred ex- 
clusively to the Bill before the House, 
which some of them distinctly marked as 
the English Bill, for they were too intelli- 
gent not to be perfectly aware that it was 
upon this Bill that their own Reform 
depended. His Lordship then presented 
Petitions in favour of the Reform Bill from 
Melrose, Jedburgh, and Howick, the latter 
signed by 1,100 persons. 

The Duke of Devonshire presented pe- 
titions to the same effect from the county 
of Derby, the result of a county meeting 
held on Saturday last, and which had _ re- 
ceived 2,568 signatures in the course of 
seven hours; from the town of Derby, 
containing 4,670 signatures, and including 
the names of the most respectable, wealthy, 
and intelligent inhabitants of the place; 
from Bakewell, signed by 2,000 persons 
(that which he had presented in the last 
session from the same place contained 
400 less); from Wirksworth, and eighteen 
other places in the same county. The 
noble Duke begged to repeat, in the most 
emphatic manner, what he had declared 
on a recent occasion, that, so far from any 
VOL. VIS. {shis 
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reaction having taken place in the senti- 
ments of the inhabitants of the county of 
Derby with respect to the Reform Bill, 
the conviction of its necessity, and justice 
and policy was, if possible, every day in- 
creasing. 

The Marquis of Londonderry, on the 
petition from the town of Derby being 
laid on the Table, said, that he had been 
honoured with the presenting of a counter- 
petition signed by 100 persons, from the 
same place, though he knew nothing of 
the town or of the petitioners. The pe- 
tition was accompanied by a letter from a 
most respectable solicitor who, he believed, 
was well known to the noble Duke, of the 
name of Moseley—Thomas Moseley. 

The Duke of Devonshire.—I am not 
acquainted with any solicitor of the name 
in Derby, and the names of almost all the 
respectable inhabitants of the place are 
| familiar to me. 

The Marquis of Londonderry was, 
then, misinformed. The letter stated 
some facts which he thought it very im- 
portant for the House to be in possession 
of, as throwing light on the character of 
the petitions presented by so many of their 
Lordships in favour of the Reform Bill. 
It stated, that the meeting was by no 
means unanimous in adopting the petition ; 
that the Mayor refused to take the chair 
when it was proposed ; that three-fourths 
of those who signed it had never heard it 
read ; that one person boasted of his hav- 
ing signed it with his own hand ten or 
twelve times; and that another person 
amused himself by making a child of three 
years old hold the pen, and, as it were, 
sign it. It was a singular fact also, that 
many of those who had on a former oc- 
casion attended the county meeting for 
Reform, had absented themselves from 
that which was held on Saturday last. 

The Duke of Devonshire was prepared 
for some such statement as that just 
broached by the noble Marquis. He had 
also a letter from the town of Derby—and 
that from a gentleman whose character 
was above all suspicion—with respect to 
the doings of the anti-reform party, if party 
the fragment of a section could be called— 
from which, with permission, he would 
read a short but expressive extract :— 
‘Several attempts,” says the writer, 
“‘have been made by the Anti-reformers 
here, to throw discredit upon the proceed- 
ings of a meeting at which they dared not 








show their faces ; and, among others, they 
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contrived by a paltry artifice to get a 
child’s signature attached to the petition. 
But such pitiful tricks only defeat them- 
selves.” This showed that he was not 
wholly unprepared for the noble Marquis’s 
statement. ‘The writer stated, that the 
child’s signature was perpetrated in conse- 
quence of the individual who had the 
guardianship of the petitions having been 
taken ill—an unfair advantage being then 
taken of his absence. This simple state- 
ment of the fact, he believed, was enough 
by way of showing the value of the noble 
Marquis’s new correspondent’s assertions. 
And now let their Lordships for a moment 
look at the facts of the case, so far as they 
were an indication of the feelings of the 
inhabitants of Derby in favour of Reform. 
The petition which was intrusted to him 
on a former occasion, and which he forebore 
presenting, because it was agreed to dur- 
ing the existence of the late Parliament, 
had 3,000 signatures; that which he now 
presented, and which of course spoke the 
existing feeling, was signed by 4,670—no, 
4,669—for he made the noble Marquis a 
present of the three-year old signature. 
The noble Marquis admitted, that he knew 


nothing himself of the county or town of 


Derby, and therefore could not take it upon 
him to assert from his own knowledge that 
a re-action had taken place against the 
Bill. “Now,” continued the noble Duke, 
“1 do know the county of Derby, andam 
weli acquainted with the sentiments of the 
intelligent and respectable portion of its 
inhabitants with reference to the measure 
of his Majesty’s Ministers, and [ here, in 
my place declare, that one unanimous and 
enthusiastic feeling in favour of that mea- 
sure pervades the whole county.” He 
would have attended the late county meet- 
ing from a feeling of duty; but that he 
thought, as the petition was addressed to 
that branch of the Legislature of which he 
was a Member, it would be more becom- 
ing in him to stay away, so as not in any 
way to countenance the notion of undue 
interference, 
Derby, he repeated, was unanimous in 
favour of the Bill. 

The Earl of Mulgrave could not help 
congratulating the noble Marquis on his 
improvement in an art on which a noble 
Earl had, on a former occasion, extolled 
his merits—the art, namely, of discovering 
a mare’s nest, The present far exceeded 
any exploit of the kind in which le had 
before signalized himself: for the noble 
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Marquis first admitted, that he knew 
nothing of the county of Derby—that his 
correspondent was also unknown to him— 
and that, while the petition presented by 
the noble Duke contained 4,670 sig- 
natures, that which was intrusted to him 
had not more than 100; and yet the noble 
Marquis contended that his petition should 
be received as the expression of the inha- 
bitants at large ! 

The Marquis of Londonderry did 
not think the ridicule of the noble Earl 
candid, after his declaration that he made 
his statement not on his own authority, 
but on that of a gentleman whom he had 
named. The main points of that state- 
ment had been admitted by the noble 
Duke, who, moreover, had not stated the 
name of his correspondent. 

The Duke of Devonshire : The name of 
my correspondent is Mr. Joseph Strutt-- 
a gentleman whom every person acquaint- 
ed with the town of Derby would at once 
admit to be, perhaps, the most respectable, 
as he is certainly the most wealthy in- 
habitant of the place. 

The Marquis of Londonderry then pro- 
ceeded to read an extract from Mr, 
Moseley’s letter, in order to shew that Mr. 
Strutt’s son, Mr. Edward Strutt—[The 
Duke of Devonshire: He is the nephew], 
was opposed to the Bill. He admitted 
that the counter-petition was not nume- 
rously signed, but he appealed to the 
noble Duke, whether the petitioners were 
not the most wealthy and respectable in- 
habitants of Derby ? 

The Duke of Devonshire : Certainly not. 
The petitioners are very respectable per- 
sons, but they are not residents of Derby; 
all the leading and most respectable inha- 
bitants of that place have signed the peti- 
tion in favour of the Bill which I have 
just presented, 

The Marquis of Londonderry must bow 
to the noble Duke’s superior local know- 
ledge, not being himself competent to 
offer au opinion on the matter. He only 
performed what he felt to be a duty, in 
stating what was represented to him to be 
the fact, and was not further responsible. 
The noble Marquis presented the counter- 
petition, signed by about 100 inhabitants 
of Derby, praying their Lordships to pre- 
serve unimpaired the institutions which 
our ancestors had handed down to us. 

Petitions laid on the Table. 

The Karl of Sefton said, that the first 
petition which he should present to their 
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Lordships in favour of the Reform Bill 
was from the great and important town of 
Liverpool, and was signed by 17,600 of 
the inhabitants of that wealthy and influ- 
ential place. The petitioners stated, that 
it was their firm conviction, that on the 
passing of that Bill the safety and welfare 
of the country mainly depended. There 
were two circumstances connected with 
this petition with which their Lordships 
should be acquainted, as they afforded a 
tolerable proof of the feeling in Liverpool 
in favour of the Reform Bill. The first 
was, that this petition had been unani- 
mously adopted at a public meeting of the 
inhabitants of Liverpool, regularly con- 
vened, and held in one of the squares of 
that town; and the second fact was, that 
out of the 800 subscribers to the Exchange 
Rooms (the principal place of resort for 
the merchants in Liverpool) 600 had put 
their names to this petition. It might be 
safely taken, therefore, as expressing the 
opinion of the inhabitants of Liverpool on 
this important question. 

The Marquis of Salisbury did not at all 
wish to impugn the respectability of the 
petitioners, at the same time that he wish- 
ed to know from the noble Lord, what was 
the extent of the population of Liverpool ? 
Of course, all the inhabitants of Liverpool 
had not attended the meeting at which 
this petition was adopted. 

The Earl of Sefton said, it would have 
been impossible for the whole population 
of Liverpool to attend the meeting at 
which this petition was adopted, but that 
meeting fairly represented that population, 
as it had beer regularly called and held in 
pursuance of public advertisement. As to 
the extent of the population of Liverpool, 
the noble Marquis was quite as well in- 
formed on the subject as he was. 

Lord Holland said, that this petition had 
been adopted ata public mecting regu- 
larly convened, and as no one appeared 
there to oppose it; it was to be taken as 
expressing the opinion of the majority of 
the inhabitants of Liverpool, for ‘ de non 
apparentibus et de non existentibus eadem 
est ratio.” 

The Marquis of Salisbury merely wished 
to know whether the petition was repre- 
sented as speaking the opinion of the 
whole town of Liverpool. 

Petition laid on the Table. 

Lord Dacre presented similar petitions 
from the Inhabitants of the county of 
Hertford, numerously and respectably 
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signed by the freeholders of that county ; 
from the Inhabitants of the borough of St. 
Alban’s, in the same county ; from the bur- 
gesses and other inhabitants of the bo- 
rough of Sudbury; from the Inhabitants 
of the town of Wisbeach in Cambridge- 
shire; from the Weavers of the town of 
Perth; and from the Inhabitants of the 
town of Hertford, numerously and re- 
spectably signed. 

The Marquis of Salisbury said, that he 
had been intrusted with a petition from 
the town of Hertford, from by far the 
greater portion of the wealth and respect- 
ability of that town, praying their Lord- 
ships not to pass this Bill into a law with- 
out such modifications in it as should re- 
move the various objections to its different 
clauses. He felt bound in fairness to 
state, that this petition had been proposed 
at the public meeting which adopted the 
petition just presented by the noble Lord, 
and that it was rejected by the majority at 
that meeting. At the same time he would 
again assert, that all those whohad signed it 
were persons of station and respectability 
in the town of Hertford. At the meeting 
of the county of Hertford at which the 
county petition just presented had been 
voted, he believed that not more than 100 
freeholders attended. 

Lord Dacre said, that not having been 
at the county meeting, he could not state 
what was the number that attended there, 
but, judging from the number of signa- 
tures to the petition, he should suppose 
that the meeting had been a respectable 
one. In the course of a day and a half, 
one-third of the freeholders of the whole 
county of Hertford had put their names to 
the petition. With regard to the counter- 
petition from the town of Hertford, he was 
aware that there was such a petition; he 
had not heard that it was brought forward 
at the public meeting which had been held 
of the inhabitants of that borough, but he 
could vouch for the respectability of the 
persons who had signed the petition which 
he had the honour to present, and who, he 
believed, were the same persons from 
whom the noble Marquis had recently 
sustained a defeat. 

The Earl of Mulgrave bore testimony 
to the respectability of the signatures at- 
tached to the petition from Hertford in 
favour of the Bill. At the same time, he 
wished to ask the noble Marquis, if his pe- 
tition was signed by more than two of the 
Corporation. He had received information 
202 
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that the persons who had signed it were 
supposed to be under the influence of the 
noble Marquis. 

The Marquis of Salisbury re-asserted 
that the names to the counter-petition 
from Hertford were most respectable, 
although he was ready to admit it was 
chiefly signed by tenants of his. He must 
complain, however, that the King’s name 
had been most unconstitutionally used in 
that place to promote the feeling in favour 
of the Reform Bill. But he was scarcely 
surprised at seeing such a use made of his 
Majesty’s name, when he found the first 
Minister of the Crown doing precisely the 
same thing in that House. They were 
told, that the King had given his sanction 
to this measure; no doubt the King had 
sanctioned the bringing forward of the 
question; but it was a most unconstitu- 
tional thing for a Minister of the Crown 
to come down to that House and to tell 
them, that the King had given his sanction 
to a measure which still awaited their 
Lordships’ consideration. 

The Duke of Sussex said, that the noble 
Marquis had quite mistaken what had 
fallen last night from the noble Earl at the 
head of his Majesty’s Government. ‘The 
noble Earl merely referred on that occasion 
to the words in his Majesty’s Speech, sub- 
mitting this question to the consideration 
of the Legislature, and what he then said 
could not at all bear the meaning which 
the noble Marquis attributed to it. 

The Marquis of Bristol said, that if 
their Lordships were pledged to Reform, 
they were not pledged to this Bill, which 
was nothing more or less than a complete 
and sweeping revolution. He would assert 
solemnly, in the face of Heaven and earth, 
that rather than give his assent to it, he 
would consent to lay his head on the block. 

The Duke of Richmond wished to know 
whether the noble Marquis opposite—he 
did not allude to the noble Marquis who 
had just appealed to Heaven and earth— 
but to the noble Marquis below him (the 
Marquis of Salisbury) ; he wished to know 
whether that noble Lord meant to say, 
that his noble friend at the head of the 
Government had, in his speech last night, 
made use of the King’s name in the shape 
of a threat towards that House? 

The Marquis of Bristol: If the noble 
Duke presumes to give me a lecture, I 
will give him a more severe one in return. 
The words ‘ Heaven and earth,” which 
fell from me, were spoken in solemn se- 
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riousness, and did not form a fit subject 
for levity. I repel his attack with the 
utmost indignation that I can possibly ex- 
press. 

Lord Holland was at a loss to know 
what Heaven and earth had to do with 
this Bill. His noble friend, the noble 
Duke, merely wished to know what mean- 
ing the noble Marquis (the Marquis of 
Salisbury) meant to attribute to the ex- 
pressions which had fallen last night from 
the noble Earl at the head of the Govern- 
ment. 

The Duke of Richmond said, that when 
he rose he did so for the purpose of put- 
ting a question to the noble Marquis (the 
Marquis of Salisbury) and not to the noble 
Marquis above him (the Marquis of 
Bristol.) It was far from his wish to say or 
do any;thing uncivil or uncourteous to that 
noble Marquis, either in that House or out 
of that House. Indeed, he was not, he 
hoped, in the habit of acting in that man- 
ner towards any noble Peer, and he was 
sorry that the noble Marquis should have 
lost his temper in consequence of a misap- 
prehension of what had fallen from him. 
The noble Marquis talked of repelling his 
observations with indignation. If there 
was one thing beyond another on which 
he prided himself, it was upon never 
losing his temper in that House. He 
would not be provoked to do anything 
towards the noble Marquis, or any one 
else in that House, that he ought not to 
do. Again, he repeated, that he should 
be sorry to say anything uncourteous 
towards the noble Marquis, at the same 
time that he begged that noble Marquis 
would in future keep his indignation to 
himself. 

The Earl of Falmouth contended, that 
the noble Earl at the head of his Majesty’s 
Government had told them last night that 
they must have this Bill, or no Reform 
at all. 

Lord Holland said, that the noble Earl 
at the head of the Government never said 
that the Bill should undergo no modifica- 
tion whatever in the Committee, nor did 
he mean to say so. All that he said was, 
that if this Bill should be rejected, he 
would never propose a less extensive mea- 
sure of Reform, His words never meant 
that this Bill was not to go through the 
usual course of all Bills that had to pass 
through Parliament. 

Lord Kenyon deprecated incidental dis- 
cussions of this kind on the presentation 
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of petitions, and begged to suggest the 
propriety of limiting explanations to one 
noble Lord on each side of the House, on 
the presentation of petitions. 

The Earl of Albemarle presented peti- 
tions in favour of Reform from Thetford 
and Wymondham, in the county of Nor- 
folk. The noble Earl said, that he would 
take that opportunity of making a few 
observations to the noble and learned 
Lord opposite, respecting the petition from 
Norwich, presented to him by that House 
on the preceding night. 

The Earl of £idon gladly availed him- 
self of the opportunity presented by the 
noble Earl, of acknowledging an error into 
which he had unintentionally fallen, in 
stating the number of signatures to the 
Norwich petition against the Reform Bill. 
He had told their Lordships that there 
were 13,500 signatures to the petition, 
instead of 3,500. He had that morning 
carefully inspected his instructions, and 
he was bound to say, that no fault could 
be attributed to any body concerned but 
himself. 

The Earl of Albemarle said, that the 
explanation of the noble and Jearned Lord 
was quite satisfactory, and he now begged 
to present a petition of an opposite cha- 
racter from the city of Norwich. (He had it 
from amostrespectable person, Mr. Anthony 
Hudson, that he never saw the Common- 
hall so numerously and respectably at- 
tended as on the occasion of voting that 
petition. The petition was subscribed by 
11,750 persons in two days; whereas the 
petition to the Commons had no more 
than 6,100 signatures. 

The Duke of Newcastle presented a 
petition against the Reform Bill, from 
certain of the Burgesses of the town of 
Nottingham. The noble Duke was in- 
structed to state that a great proportion 
of the inhabitants of Nottingham was 
adverse to the measure brought forward 
by his Majesty’s Ministers. 

Lord Holland said, that he had pre- 
sented a petition signed by 13,000 of the 
inhabitants of Nottingham, and a petition 
almost unanimously agreed to by the 
Corporation of Nottingham, praying that 
their Lordships would pass the Bill now 
before the House. He thought it bad taste 
to scrutinize too narrowly every petition 
that might be presented, but when, in the 
face of these two petitions from the town 
of Nottingham, the noble Duke asserted, 
that the people of that town were adverse 
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to the Bill, he thought that he was justified 
in asking the noble Duke upon what 
authority he made that statement. If it 
was upon the authority of the petition 
just presented, he begged to know whether 
any one opposed that petition; and, if no 
one did oppose it, whether it was agreed 
to at a time and place which gave the in- 
habitants of Nottingham, who were favour- 
able to the measure, an opportunity of de- 
claring their sentiments upon it? 

The Duke of Newcastle said, that the 
petition he had presented was merely a 
petition of theundersigned. When he said 
that the people of Nottingham were 
adverse to the measure, he stated not his 
own opinion, for he had no meaas of 
forming an opinion upon the subject, but 
the opinion of the petitioners. He was 
far from desiring to cast any slur upon the 
petitions which had been presented from 
Nottingham by the noble Baron. He held 
in his hand another petition, to the same 
effect, from Worksop; but as there was an 
informality in it, he could not present it. 

The Duke of Norfolk said, that he had 
last night presented a petition from 
Worksop, in favour of the Bill. 

The Duke of Newcastle was informed, 
that that petition was signed chiefly by 
Catholics and Protestant Dissenters. 

The Duke of Norfolk said, that the first 
signature to the petition happened to be 
that of the Vicar of Worksop. 

The Duke of Newcastle said, he believed 
the Vicar was the only member of the 
Church of England who had signed it. 

The Duke of Norfolk: That was another 
mistake of the noble Duke. It was signed 
by other members of the Church of Eng- 
land. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, that the 
first petition he had to present was from 
the county of Wilts. It had been agreed 
to at a county meeting, which was most 
numerously and respectably attended, and 
among the persons present, and concurring 
in the petition, were many who had not 
formerly been Reformers, but who had 
now become convinced of the necessity of 
Reform. He thought it necessary to state 
to their Lordships, that he had taken no 
part in calling this meeting, and that he 
had not even given an opinion as to the 
propriety or the impropriety of calling 
such a meeting. This, as well as all the 
other petitions which he had to present, 
were specifically in favour of the Bill, and 
none of them prayed for any other advan- 
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tages than those which the Bill conferred. | 
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that meeting wanted was, to excite the 


The noble Marquis presented twenty pe es noble Baron and his friends to attend; 
tions to the same effect, from Trowbridge, | but they had failed in that part of their 


Chippenham, Swansea, East Stonehouse, 
Leamington, Devizes, and other places. 
Lord Rolle referring to the petition from 
Stonehouse said, he thought it might be 
convenient if noble Lords who had peti- 
tions to present from places with which 
other noble Lords were connected, would 
give information of such petitions to the 
latter. He must say, that he thought 
this was not asking too much. Now he 


had made no attempt to get up petitions; | 


but others had come into his neighbour- 
hood, and bringing with them petitions in 


favour of Reform, got about 100 or 200 | 


persons, whom he employed, and who were 
under the greatest obligations to him, to 
sign those petitions. 

Lord Clifford said, that after what the 
noble Baron (Rolle) had said last night, in 
contradiction to the representation of the 
High Sheriff of Devonshire, he was sure 


the noble Baron did not stand in need of 


previous notice to enable him to make 
observations upon any petition. 


Lord Rolle said, that he had only spoken | 
upon the information of others respecting | 
| Reform Bill, 


the meeting of the county of Devon. He 
was told, that the meeting was called at 
twelve o’clock, and that at that hour not 
more than fifty persons were prescnt. The 
High Sheriff, therefore, did not appear till 
half-past one o’clock, and even then, after 
every exertion had been used, a greater 
attendance of persons than 500 in number 
could not be procured. From these cir- 
cumstances he inferred that the petition 
did not represent the opinion of the county. 





object. It was well, however, that the 
noble Baron and his friends had stayed 
away; for if they had met the Reformers 
fairly in the field, they would have been 
completely floored. 

Lord Wharncliffe said, that there were 
still on the list the names of thirty Peers 
who had petitions to present, many of 
which petitions could not be presented 
without being accompanied by some ob- 
servations. He would suggest, therefore, 


that as the hour was late, they had better 











The Earl of Morley thought it was | 


hardly worth while to debate the Devon- 
shire petition now. This discussion ap- 
peared to him to have arisen from the 
noble Baren (Lord Rolle) near him being 
jealous that the East Stonehouse petition 
had not been intrusted to him; but he 
thought the petitioners had acted more 
wisely in sending it to the noble Marquis. 

Lord Rolle denied that he was jealous 
of the noble Marquis. 

A Noble Lord begged to know why the 
noble Baron(Lord Rolle) had not attended 
the meeting in Devonshire? If the noble 
Baron had done so, and talked the matter 
over there with the freeholders, he must 
have come to another opinion, and he 
might have saved a little of their Lord- 
ships’ time. What he and others who called 








proceed with the debate at once, and let 


the remainder of the petitions stand over 


| till to-morrow. 


The Marquis of Lansdown said, that it 
was of the greatest importance that the 
petitions of the people should be received. 
If noble Lords would occupy as little time 
as possible in presenting the petitions in- 
trusted to them, the list would be speedily 
exhausted. 

The Earl of Winchelsea presented peti- 
tions from Sandwich, Dover, and Deal, 
praying that their Lordships would use 
their high prerogative and reject the 
which, besides producing 
the most prejudicial results, would entirely 
disappoint the expectations of its sup- 
porters. The noble Earl said, that he was 
ready to admit that there had been, some 


time ago, a strong feeling in the county of 


Kent in favour of the Bill, the whole Bill, 
and nothing but the Bill. If his informa- 
tion, however, were correct, that feeling 
had greatly subsided. As to the late 
meeting of the county, he could state, 
upon the authority of a gentleman upon 
whose veracity he could ‘safely rely, that 
at the opening of the meeting there were 
not more than 800 persons present ; and 
that at the close of it, there were not 
more than 3,000 present. Now he re- 
collected a meeting of the county, not a 
very long time ago, at which there were, 
he verily believed, at least 30,000 persons 
present. It had been stated by the 
noble Earl opposite (Earl Grey) last 
night, that there were only twelve dis- 
sentients to the petition agreed to at 
the late public meeting of the county— 
but that was not a full meeting. The 
county would not meet, and he would tell 
the noble Earl why not. It was because 
a most important petition of theirs had 
been treated by the House with neglect; 






























































1133 Parliamentary Reform— 
and he had been told by hundreds—he 
might say, by thousands—of the Yeomen 
of Kent, that until they had some evidence 
that their petitions would be received with 
the consideration and respect they were 
entitled to, the Yeomanry generally would 
not again meet or ask any thing at the 
hands of their Lordships. He could state, 
too, that at a public meeting the other 
day at Sandwich, a petition against the 
Reform Bill was agreed to, although 
Sandwich had sent to Parliament two 
Members who were pledged to the Bill, 
the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill. 
“J trust in God,” said the noble Earl, 
“that I shall this night have an opportunity 
of stating the grounds upon which I shall 
vote against this measure.” 
Petition laid on the Table. 


PARLIAMENTARY Rerorm—BIL.iror 
ENGLAND — SEcoNnpD READING 
Srconp Day.] On the Motion of the 
Earl of Winchilsea, the Order of the Day 
for resuming the Debate on the Second 
Reading of the Reform in Parliament 
(Engiand) Bill was read. 

The Earl of Winchilsea said, he could 
not consent to give a silent vote upon the 
present occasion, for whether he considered 
the vast importance of the Bill which had 
been placed on their Lordships’ Table, the 
second reading of which was then the 
question to be discussed, or whether he 
considered that if a false step of legislation 
upon the subject were once taken, that it 
could never be retraced—in which ever 
way he regarded the subject, he felt it to 
be his bounden duty openly to declare his 
sentiments to their Lordships. He ad- 
mitted that there were abuses in the present 
system of Representation, but when he 
considered the immense injury which 
might be done in an unwise, unjust, and 
injudicious attempt to correct those abuses 
—when, in fact, he considered that the 
just balance of power which had hitherto 
so happily existed between the three estates 
of the realm might be destroyed, he owned 
he felt deeply the great responsibility which 
he incurred by making any attempt to alter 
or to modify the Constitution. This was 
the sentiment he felt, but, as he had ap- 
plied his mind honestly and sincerely to 
the consideration of the subject, he trusted 
that the conclusions he had come to would 
not prove altogether erroneous or unac- 
ceptable to the country. He had no pri- 
vate interest to consult; he knew of but 
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one party, and that party was his country. 
To the interests of that country he was 
devoted, and he would earnestly and fear- 
lessly consult them on the present and on 
every other occasion. He approached the 
consideration of the subject perfectly un- 
biassed by any feeling of private, or per- 
sonal, or party interest; for he had no 
parliamentary connection with any borough 
which would be affected by the Bill, and 
he had no attachment to any party but the 
one great party he had already named. 
He approached the question, too, unawed 
by intimidation—-whether that intimidation 
was attempted to be exercised by unprin- 
cipled and revolutionary individuals, or by 
the insolent, malignant, scurrilous, and 
tyrannical portion of the Press, which had 
for the last six months had recourse to 
every species of abuse, falsehood, threat, 
and virulence, for the purpose of lowering 
the aristocracy in the eyes of the commu- 
nity, and frighting it from the honest and 
wise exercise of those privileges, which, 
whether considered by their Lordships as 
Peers of Parliament or as Englishmen, 
were dear beyond all price, and at all 
hazards ought to be maintained. The 
privileges of the House of Lords were a 
part, and a vital part, of the Constitution ; 
and if their Lordships could be induced, 
by the vile means which had been adopted, 
to limit or to sacrifice them, then they 
would be subjected to a power, the tyranny 
and oppression of which were more odious 
to the true lover of liberty, than was the 
domination of the greatest despot whose 
rule ever cursed society. Yet to that 
tyranny and that oppression he was ready 
and prepared to oppose himself, and if all 
its virulence was directed against him he 
cared not, for he was convinced he should 
be supported by every man in whose 
bosom there was a virtuous, moral, or 
religious feeling. He should be supported 
by all whose support or countenance was 
honourable or creditable, and thus assisted, 
he would oppose himself to that levelling 
spirit, which, not content with common 
calumny, had endeavoured, foully and 
basely, to turn the stream of public opinion 
to the prejudice of an illustrious female— 
one who moved in the very highest rank 
of life, and the distinguishing characteristic 
of whose conduct was, that it had secured 
to her the admiration and the love of all 
good and virtuous minds. Such was the 
character of the illustrious female assailed, 
and assailed, too, from no other reason, 
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and upon no other ground, but because it 
was asserted she had used her rights in 
such a way as militated against the pro- 
gress of this measure. Would to God he 
knew the vile atrocious slanderer! Would 
to God he knew the anonymous slanderer 
who had in so cowardly and base a manner 
insulted and traduced a virtuous and 
exalted woman; and if he did, either the 
humble individual who then addressed 
their Lordships, or that blot to manhood 
and to human nature should never again 
see the light of day. This was not a pri- 
vate question, but it involved the dearest 
and the best interests of the country, and 
as the laws of that God whom he adored 
and served justified his raising his arm in 
hostile strife to resist the invader of his 
country, so would they justify him in call- 
ing to a fatal account the miscreant who 
would stab by slander and abuse, the 
dearest interests of virtue and of truth. 
The front of the offence committed by 
the illustrious individual who had been 
traduced was, that by her uniform ex- 
cellence of character she had acquired 
a large and powerful influence over the 
mind of the country, and that influence 
was wisely directed to a maintenance of 
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on the other by Irish demagogues and 
Popish priests; and their Lordships were 
bound to see that no new means were given 
to its foes by a destruction of the balance 
of power in the three estates of the realm. 
It was in this spirit that he should investi- 
gate the measure before their Lordships. 
He should address himself but briefly to 
the whole subject. In the first place he 
should inquire whether in the lapse of years 
some defects or abuses might not have 
crept into the system of Representation 
which required aremedy. In the second 
place, he should inquire whether any new 
interests had sprung up in the country, 
and arrived at such a magnitude, or were 
possessed of such a character and nature, 
as to require protection and assistance 
through the medium of direct Represent- 
ation. And in the last place, he should 
consider whether the Bill proposed to their 
Lordships was calculated to remedy the 
abuses he admitted to exist, and to supply 
that new Representation that must be con- 
fessed to be desirable if upon inquiry it 
appeared that any new interests had sprung 
up; or whether it would not be desirable 
to adopt some other plan for remedying 
the defects complained of, under a convic- 





those virtues of that Constitution and of 
that religion that had secured to England | 
all its happiness and all its prosperity. | 
When individuals in exalted stations thus | 
conducted themselves, their welfare and | 
their protection became a nation’s nearest | 
duty, and every one who loved virtue or 
his country’s interest was bound to stand 
forward in their defence. He repeated, 
that he approached the consideration of 
the question under discussion uninfluenced 
by any private or party feelings; and he 
might also say, and with perfect sincerity, 
he approached it with a heartfelt wish that 
he might be enabled to take that course 
which was the best calculated to benefit 
his country, and to transmit to posterity 
that Constitution which was the best legacy 
the present generation could hope to leave 
to their successors. The Constitution had 
been impaired by an abandonment of some 
of those principles which had given it 
strength, but in that circumstance he saw 
no reason for its utter prostration, con- 
vinced as he was, that it was to the system 
of government the country had so long 
experienced that it owed the enjoyment of 
its civil and religious liberties. That Con- 
stitution was now assailed. It was attacked 





on the one hand by English radicals, and 


tion that the Bill as it stood was calculated, 
and indeed must from necessity in its 
operation destroy the just balance of power 
which was essential to the existence of the 
Constitution. These were the considera- 
tions he proposed to enter upon, and if it 
should appear that this Bill, as proposed 
by the noble Earl, would destroy the just 
equilibrium in the different branches of the 
Legislature, as upon the maintenance of 
that equilibrium depended the continuance 
of the Constitution, he would boldly and 
fearlessly give it his direct negative. With 
respect to the first point to be investigated 
he candidly owned he had long entertained 
the opinion that too much political influ- 
ence had fallen into the hands of a few 
particular persons through the existence of 
decayed boroughs. Whatever might have 
been the importance attached at one time 
to many of those boroughs, however great 
might have been their trade, their wealth, 
or their consequence, it was now a matter 
beyond the possibility of dispute that many 
of them were not only decayed, but so 
decayed as to have no interest of their own 
to protect or to maintain. This was the 
fact, and he had long been of opinion 
that it would be beneficial to the country 
if that influence were reduced, He con- 
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tended that the parliamentary influence 
derived from those boroughs placed a pre- 
ponderating power in the hands of the 
Ministers which ought to be checked. It 
was a power which enabled a Government 
to carry a particular measure in opposition 
to the decided wishes, and reasonable and 
constitutional wishes, of the people. It 
was that influence which enabled the Min- 
isters of the day to carry the Catholic 
Question in opposition to the voice of the 
country. The Minister who introduced that 
measure into theother House of Parliament 
well knew, and he even had his authority 
for stating, that if a general election had 
taken place, so strong was the feeling of 
the country against the Catholic Bill that 
it could not have been carried. ‘This it 
was, that had induced much of the present 
demand for Reform. ‘The people wanted 
not the overthrow of the Constitution, but 
seeing that abuses had crept into the Re- 
presentation, which enabled a Minister to 
carry measures opposed to the great ma- 
jority of the country and to the spirit of 
the Constitution, they required that those 
abuses should be corrected. Noble Lords 
opposite were now most tender of the right 
and the influence of petitioning, but they 
had pursued a very different course when 
the Catholic Question was under discus- 
sion. Then the Petitions of the people 
had been disregarded; they had been 
thrown aside without consideration or 
respect ; and the consequence was, that a 
vast nuinber of persons had determined 
upon not addressing their Lordships, or 
Parliament at all, until the right of peti- 
tioning was rot merely recognised, but 
respected, by the prayers of the Petitioners 
being attended to. The people of this 
country did not require the sacrifice of any 
particular interest or the destruction of 
the privileges of any constitutional order, 
but what they in reality required was, that 
there should not be suffered to exist a pre- 
ponderating power which was foreign to 
the Constitution, and gave a Minister the 
means of defeating and opposing the 
wishes of the country. And when he 
heard of individuals ostentatiously offering 
up their boroughs on the altar (as it was 
called) of patriotism, he could not but 
question their motives, and watch the sub- 
sequent proceedings. Respecting those 
motives he had no manner of doubt, and 
if there were any who believed them to be 
disinterested, he referred to their consid- 
eration the new Marquisates and other 
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honours which had been showered upon 
the persons making the pretended sacrifices, 
Disinterestedness in such conduct there 
was none, and the country could not find 
in it any compensation for the injuries it 
had suffered. These were among the rea- 
sons by which he was induced to desire 
that the decayed boroughs might be merged 
in the general property of the country, 
and not left at the commandof the Minis- 
ter of the day. He would then proceed 
to the consideration of the next point, 
which was as to whether or not any new 
interests had sprung up which required 
and were entitled to the protection derived 
from direct Representation. Upon this 
branch of the subject he had no doubt 
whatever. Any person who looked at the 
great manufacturing towns which had in 
modern times grown up, and considered 
their different and peculiar interests, could 
not entertain a doubt as to the propriety 
of those interests being guarded by par- 
ticular representatives elected for their 
preservation. Many cases might occur in 
which a Minister might propose a measure 
acceptable, as it applied to the mass of the 
community, but most injurious as it applied 
to the particular interests of some single 
town or some particular manufacture ; and 
unless that town or manufacture were 
adequately, or, he ought to say, directly 
represented, it might be sacrificed through 
ignorance. Take, for instance, a recent pro- 
position, to impose a tax upon raw cotton. 
If that tax had been adopted, a great and 
a new interest would have been most seri- 
ously injured ; and yet the injurycould only 
be pointed out by those familiar with the 
particular manufacture; such considerations 
made it plain that it was desirable and 
necessary that all new interests of import- 
ance and value should be provided with 
representatives. If that conclusion were 
correct, it necessarily followed, that repre- 
sentatives should be given to those great 
towns in which particular manufactures 
and those newly-created interests were 
chiefly situated, and where their peculiari- 
ties and wants were best understood. He 
therefore could but remark, that the late 
refusal to transfer the franchise from cor- 
rupt and convicted boroughs to large 
towns, in which there were confessedly 
and notoriously new interests, was most 
injudicious, most unjust, and most impoli- 
tic. He then came to the third point he 
proposed for consideration. With respect 
to those parts of the Bill which went to 
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the disfranchisement of out-voters and to 
the reduction of election expenses, in 
principle they had his cordial approval ; 
but he must say, he entertained great 
doubts as to the efficiency of the execu- 
tion of the plan. He did not believe, that 
in many instances the regulations respect- 
ing out-voters would prove upon trial at 
all satisfactory ; and he also entertained 
considerable doubts as to whether election 
expenses would be so greatly reduced by 
the provisions of the Bill as its framers 
appeared to imagine would be the case. 
He had already stated that he approved 
of that part of the Bill which gave to great 
towns, in which new interests had sprung 
up, direct Representation. But there his 
commendation must cease. He thought 
the disfranchising clause went too far. He 
did not wish to be understood as contend- 
ing that there ought to be any increase in 
the numbers of the House of Commons; 
he thought, on the contrary, there ought 
not ; and it was not necessary there should 
be for the purpose of putting into practice 
the views he entertained with respect to 
the disfranchising clause and giving Mem- 
bers to new interests. ‘To make room for 
these new Representatives some of the 
decayed boroughs must undoubtedly be 
disfranchised, but there was a vast differ- 
ence between such a necessary step and 
the wanton and sweeping act of disfran- 
chisement proposed by the Bill. Such a 
course as that which he now pointed out 
would be satisfactory to the country; for 
while it properly provided for the protec- 
tion of new interests, it would also pay 
attention to the preservation of that balance 
of power which was essential to the wel- 
fare and the prosperity of the country. 
‘And this led him to notice one of the prin- 
cipal and most fatal of the objections 
which he had to the Bill. He had stated 
that he was fully prepared to give to all 
great towns which had new and unrepre- 
sented interests Representatives for their 
protection, but he was not at all prepared 
to give his support to a measure which 
gave Representatives to towns and districts 
which had no particular or new interests 
whatever to protect. To interests he was 
prepared to give Representatives, but he 
never could consent togive Representatives 
to mere masses of population which had 
no manufactures or special interests to 
protect. He objected, therefore, to giving 
Representatives to such places as Woolwich, 
Greenwich, Deptford, the Tower Hamlets, 
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Finsbury, and Marylebone. He had Jong 
thought most seriously upon this subject, 
and he was thoroughly convinced that 
there was nothing whatever in the spirit 
or the practice of the British Constitu- 
tion, as hitherto known, which favoured 
the notion that Representation was or 
ought to be founded upon numbers. This 
was not merely his own opinion, but it 
would be found upon inquiry that the 
most intelligent of the merchants, bankers, 
and traders of London attributed a vast 
deal of the success of this immense city 
in commercial pursuits, to its freedom from 
the continual excitement necessarily aris- 
ing out of frequent political elections. It 
was idle to say, that large towns, merely as 
large towns, required representing, for 
they were adequately protected by the 
mass of the Representatives; and he con- 
tended that a great portion of the wealth 
and consequence of London and its neigh- 
bourhood had resulted from the little 
interruption it had received from political 
contests. Let their Lordships compare 
the state of London with the state of Paris, 
and the force of his argument would at 
once be illustrated. In Paris there was 
political election enough ; that capital had, 
at the least, an abundance of Representa- 
tives; and yet what was its condition ? 
Let him not be told that they were not to 
refer to other countries. When the navi- 
gator saw another vessel wrecked upon a 
rock he must be blind indeed if he ran his 
own in a similar direction. He called 
upon their Lordships then to look at the 
situation of Paris, with all its Representa- 
tives and its distracting elections. In Paris 
there was a stagnation of trade, a dearth 
of commercial activity, and confidence, 
for the inclination and mind of the commu- 
nity had been directed to other topics ; 
while in London a system of commerce, 
altogether unprecedented in magnitude, 
in importance, in regularity, and in its 
results, had been happily established and 
was in full operation. He had thus stated 
those principles of the Bill of which he 
approved, and those to which he objected, 
and he would then proceed to notice some 
particular clauses that required especial 
attention. If he had not considered the 
objections he had already stated to the 
Bill to be insuperable, there were still an 
abundance of others to regulate his con- 
duct with respect to it. Their Lordships 
had been told that the provisions respect- 
ing the qualification for votes for the 
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counties were made with a view of pro- 
tecting the landed interests. He viewed 
them in a very different light. He ob- 
jected especially to the admission of 
persons renting so low as premises of the 
value of 501. a year being admitted to the 
county constituency. What would be the 
effect of such a qualification in the neigh- 
bourhood of large towns, of the metro- 
polis, and upon the county to which he 
had the honour to belong? Let their 
Lordships look at its effect in Kent. Such 
towns as Margate, Tonbridge Wells, and 
the neighbourhood of the metropolis would 
furnish a great proportion of the constitu- 
ency, and their qualification would not be 
of a nature to prove, that they had any 
connection whatever with the landed inter- 
est, or that they were at all permanently 
connected with the county. He objected 
therefore to the proposed constituency for 
counties. Then with respect to the clause 
which gave the right of voting in boroughs 
to 10/. householders, he thought the quali- 
fication too low. He thought so when 
the Bill was in its original shape; and it 
was only proposed to give the right of 
voting to bond fide annual tenants, upon 
an annual taking of a house of the yearly 
value upon the parish books of 10/.; but 
if that was his opinion, his objections had 
necessarily been greatly increased by the 
alterations which had been made in the 
original clause. As the Bill at present 
stood it admitted weckly tenants paying 
3s. 10d. per week, who had occupied a 
house for the space of twelve months, to the 
franchise. Would any one be found to, 
contend that that class of persons were 
independent? Surely not. They would 
be in the hands of those persons who chose 
to give them their qualification, or they 
would be ruled by the worst enemies of 
the country. Talk of a weekly payment 
of 3s. 10d. as rent giving to a person the 
right of voting! Why, there was scarcely 
a man, however dependent or poor, that 
did not pay that sum, and this provision 
of the Bill, therefore, while it pretended 
io be founded on a proper qualifica- 
tion, almost amounted to universal 
suffrage. If that was his honest convic- 
tion, he asked to what conclusion must 
he come with respect to the Bill? Again, 
he reminded their Lordships, that if they 
took a false step in this most important 
and vital matter, that step could never be 
retraced. He was ready to allow, that 
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might be resumed; he was ready to allow 
too that unconstitutional power given to 
such a body as their Lordships might be 
resumed ; but he defied any one existing 
to quote a single instance from the volume 
of history in which power once given into 
the hands of the people had been returned 
by the people. The conclusion, then, he 
came to was this, that if this clause were 
adopted, and the low qualification pro- 
posed admitted, the necessary consequence 
would be, that the people would be in- 
vested with a preponderating power, which, 
judging from the invariable result of all 
similar experiments, would lead to the 
destruction of the Constitution. But he 
might be told, you agree to certain prin- 
ciples in this Bill, and yet you reject it 
altogether. He did no such thing. He 
came forward and fairly stated his views. 
He did not in general terms oppose the 
Bill, but he opposed it on_ specific 
grounds, and gave his reasons for that 
Opposition. He was favourable to Re- 
form, and while he opposed much of this 
particular measure he suggested a plan 
which he in his conscience believed would 
be preferred by nine-tenths of the county 
to which he belonged, to the ill-di- 
gested, crude and unconstitutional scheme 
propounded to their Lordships by the 
present Bill for their acceptance.—He 
objected to the measure upon an exami- 
nation of its intrinsic merits, and his feel- 
ing in opposition to it was strengthened 
by the unfair, improper, unconstitutional, 
and illegal means which had been had re- 
course to in order to support it. The 
total want of confidence too in his Majesty’s 
ministers, a want of confidence arising not 
out of prejudice, but the necessary conse- 
quence of their conduct, added to his dis- 
trust. He knew that he stood there upon 
the brink of destruction, and he felt the 
danger of his position, but he would do 
his duty to the best of his judgment. He 
said this in honesty and in sincerity, and, 
so doing, he would vote against the second 
reading of the Bill. He would not vote 
against it because it was a measure of Re- 
form, but because while it professed to 
remedy abuses, it destroyed the Consti- 


tution. It had been asked, ‘‘ What will 
the Lords do?” He would answer that 
question. The Lords would honestly, 


constitutionally, and fearlessly do their 
duty. They would do their duty to their 
King, to their country, and their God—to 
that King for whose welfare they were 
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anxious, and from whose bounty they had 
derived so many benefits—to that country 
with whose interests their own welfare was 
bound up, and for whose happiness and 
whose liberty they would readily sacrifice 
their existence—and to that God who, in 
his almighty beneficence, had bestowed 
greater blessings upon this country than 
had ever before been granted to a nation, 
and who would still protect and aid them 
if they were but true to themselves and 
strove to merit his assistance. Let their 
Lordships look to the examples which sur- 
rounded them. It would be the worst of 
blindness for them to shut their eyes to 
what had occurred and what was occurring. 
Let them look to that country that was 
the curse of the peace of Europe. Let 
them look to that country in which a prin- 
ciple was contended for and admired that 
was utterly incompatible with the existence 
of society, destructive of every thing like 
true liberty, and leading only to one vast 
and monstrous system of anarchy and 
confusion or miserable and unredeemed 
despotism. Jt would be the worst of blind- 
ness for their Lordships to shut their eyes 
to the fact, that the spirit which had been 
the bane of France, and had tormented 
Europe, had reached the shore of this 
country, and was making strides that 
called for resolute opposition. It was 
high time not merely to watch the pro- 
gress of that desolating spirit, but to 
check and to curb it. The ship was in 
danger, and she had been deserted by 
those who ought to have proved her ablest 
hands; but let the crew still on board do 
their: duty honestly and zealously, and 
the gale would yet be weathered, and the 
bark once again be moored in safety. 
What was it that gave to that House and 
would secure to it the respect and esteem 
of the community at large, and without 
which that House was nothing? Was it 
their Lordships rank or their wealth that 
gave them their importance? No; but it 
was the honest discharge of those im- 
portant duties which were intrusted to 
them by the Constitution. If, then, any 
inducement were required by their Lord- 
ships to bring them to an honest and sin- 
cere discharge of their duties, let that 
thought operate. And if any further sti- 
mulus should be required, he would im- 
plore those among them who derived their 
titles from a long line of honourable an- 
cestry to reflect upon the glory of their 
predecessors, and by their conduct to 
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prove that the blood that flowed in their 
veins was still pure and noble as the 
source from which it sprung. To those 
who had earned their distinction by an 
honourable and a laborious or a gallant 
and a brilliant discharge of great public 
duties he would say ‘bear still in mind 
your old course, and to steer right on to 
honour.” They lived in perilous times ; 
but, though the times were full of danger, 
there was an abundance of example to 
guide them. Warning upon warning was 
before them, and ardently did he wish 
their Lordships to avail themselves of the 
fruits of experience. He could not pre- 
tend to cope with the noble Earl (Grey) 
in historical learning, but he must be 
allowed to say that many of the occur- 
rences alluded to by the noble Earl had 
produced a very different impression upon 
his mind from that which it appeared they 
had made upon the mind of the noble 
Earl. The noble Earl said, that the aris- 
tocracy of France were destroyed through 
their obstinacy, but he had always be- 
lieved, and still believed, that the aris- 
tocracy of France fell because it bowed 
itself before democracy. Again, the noble 
Earl had said, that obstinacy led Charles 
Ist to the scaffold; but he had always 
understood, and history had recorded it 
as a fact, that the destruction of that Mo- 
narch was owing to an act of weakness 
upon his own part. But allusions to his- 
tory as well as to the measure itself were 
not sufficient for the noble Earl. He had 
appealed to the Bench of Reverend Pre- 
lates, and demanded their support. He 
(the Earl of Winchilsea) would also ad- 
dress himself to those reverend Prelates, 
and he would conjure them to remember 
that they were the Representatives of the 
Church of England, and that the interests, 
perhaps the existence, of that Church 
were now at their disposal. He would 
say to them, be just and fear not, and, 
imploring them to adhere to those who in 
the hour of danger had sustained and pro- 
tected them, he should be confident of 
their support. But it was said, why vote 
against the second reading of the Bill? 
Let the Bill once go to a Committee, and 
there could be no hope of afterwards stop- 
ping it. He honestly and fairly admitted 
that there was a strong feeling in the 
country as to the necessity of some mea- 
sure of Reform, but at the same time he 
must, in toto, disavow that the feeling of 
the country was in favour of “the Bill, 
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the whole Bill and nothing but the Bill.” 
He felt that he had intruded too long 
upon the attention of their Lordships, but 
there was still one point connected with 
the subject to which he could not help ad- 
verting. His objections to the Bill were 
fatal, but still he was a friend to Reform, 
and so much so that if a Bill correspond- 
ing with the opinions he had expressed 
were at that moment upon their Lordships’ 
table it should have his support. He felt 
the difficulties, however, of the case. He 
was aware that such a measure could not 
originate in that House, but let it be 
brought in elsewhere, and he doubted not 
that the people of England, as well as the 
aristocracy of England, would receive it 
with approval and with gratitude. Such 
a Bill would maintain the balance of power, 
and tend to perpetuate the liberties of the 
country. Against this Bill, however, the 
second reading of which had been pro- 
posed by the noble Earl opposite, he must 
vote, from a rooted and honest conviction 
that, while it proposed to correct abuses, 
it would in reality destroy the Constitution, 
and with it the liberties and the prosperity 
of the country. 

The Earl of Harrowby spoke to the 
following effect,* 

My Lords: I owe it to your Lordships 
to apologize more particularly for offering 
myself to your notice at this moment, 
somewhat out of the ordinary course of 
debate, and when another noble Lord, so 
much more entitled to your attention, 
proposed to address you. But | felt that 
it was impossible for me to let this ques- 
tion go to a vote without expressing my 
opinion upon it, and I also felt that, un- 
less I took a very early opportunity of 
speaking, the state of my health would 
oblige me to give up all hope of doing so 
at a later period of the night. I have, in 
the outset of the remarks which [ consider 
it to be my duty to address to your Lord- 
ships, to claim your patient and indulgent 
attention—a favour of which I have much 
need at all times, but most especially on 
the present occasion. I have not been 
much in the habit of intruding myself on 
the attention of this House at any time, 
and for some years past I have hardly 
spoken on any question. When I finally 
retired, four years ago, from official situa- 
tions, and almost from any interference in 





* Printed from the corrected speech pub- 
lished by Roake and Varty. 
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your debates, I had hoped that I should 
have passed the short remainder of my 
life, without witnessing any period of so 
great political excitement, as to compel 
me once again to take an active part in 
your deliberations. It is no light occasion 
which could prevail upon me to break 
through the silence which it was my wish 
to have observed. A deep and paramount 
sense of duty has alone induced me to 
come forward. If I have but little incli- 
nation to engage in any discussion, still 
less can I wish to engage in what must, 
I fear, be considered as a mock debate, 
since your Lordships have been told by 
the highest authority that you must yield 
—that you must pass this identical Bill, 
because the people must be satisfied— 
that they will not be content with any 
less efficient and extensive measure—and 
that, if you reject this Bil now, you will 
have perforce to pass a worse in a succeed- 
ing session. Such appeared to me to be 
the declaration of the noble Earl at the 
head of his Majesty’s Government, in a 
speech which, after his repeated dis- 
claimers, I will not venture to characterize 
as one of threat or menace, but by which, 
it is evident, from the very anxiety which 
he displayed to repel such an imputation, 
that he felt, unless his observations were 
qualified hy such declarations, there was 
ground for your Lordships to apprehend 
that the deliberations of this House were 
intended to be overawed. This expres- 
sion of my feelings on what has fallen 
from the noble Earl, I think I owe to your 
Lordships; but, having said thus much, it 
is my earnest desire to debate this ques- 
tion with as much calmness and modera- 
tion as any question can be debated which 
involves the vital interests of the Consti- 
tution of this country. 

I could have wished that my strength 
had enabled me to reply last night to the 
speech of the noble Earl, while the argu- 
ments which he brought forward were still 
fresh in my memory. He has stated with 
perfect fairness what he considers to be the 
real situation of your Lordships on this 
question, and has admitted, that there is 
nothing in its nature to justify the suspicion 
that you will be actuated, in your decision, 
not by public, but by personal motives. 
He has also admitted, that the power of 
nomination to certain seats in the House 
of Commons does not belong to your 
Lordships as Peers—that it is a power at- 
tached to property and not to rank—that 
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it is possessed by few amongst your Lord- 
ships, and is shared in nearly equal pro- 
portions by Peers and by Commoners. 
The noble Earl might have added, that, as 
far as the influence of the nomination bo- 
roughs could be traced in the divisions of 
the two Houses of Parliament, it would 
be found (so far, at least, as we can judge 
from the imperfect accounts of those 
transactions), that instead of these nomi- 
nees being an united body, which, as it 
has been falsely alleged, is continually 
preying on the vitals of the people, they 
have been usually pretty equally divided 
between the two parties in the State; so 
that, even were the imputation well 
founded, the country has at least had the 
satisfaction (if satisfaction it can be called) 
of not having more than one half of these 
supposed harpies preying upon her vitals 
at one and the same time. 

I find, in @ list which has been recently 
circulated in the country with great activity, 
my name inserted among the patrons of 
nomination boroughs, as patron of ‘Tiver- 
ton. The noble Earl having thought #t 
right to set the House rectus in curid, I 
hope your Lordships will excuse me if I 
trespass upon your attention for a few mo- 
ments, to set myself rectus in curid as far 
as regards this sort of charge. Nearly a 
century ago, my grandfather being then, I 
believe, Solicitor- -general, was introduced 
to that borough by the ‘influence of Go- 
vernment, under the patronage of a great 
merchant, who, as such, had considerable 
weight in the Corporation. Whilst acting 
in his Jegal capacity he had an opportunity 
of doing them some service: this led to a 
great intimacy between him and the prin- 
cipal persons in the borough, and he sat 
mapy years in Parliament as one of its Re- 
presentatives. ‘The interest thus estab- 
lished descended to my father, and subse- 
quently to myself, for, when [I first’ came 
of age, I was elected Member. In 1795, 
on the death of my colleague, the Corpo- 

ration, without any solicitation on the part 
of my family, proposed t. choose my 
younger brother, who was at that time 
either just called to the Bar, or on the 
point of being called to it; but my father 
doubted extremely the policy of thus di- 
verting him from his legal pursuits. He 
was, however, elected, and for the last six- 
and-thirty years the connexion has sub- 
sisted on the same footing, and has de- 
scended tomy children. One old man 
recollected my grandfather—others recol- 
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lected my father—all have known me, and 
my brother and my sons have been person- 
ally agreeable to the present electors. 
During the whole of this period, neither 
myself, nor any member of my family, has 
owned a house or an acre of land within 
100 miles; nor is there a single elector 
who owes me a single shilling, or whose 
vote 1 can in any sense command. In- 
deed, money is quite out of the question, 
and I should have heard without the 
slightest degree of alarm, that two nabobs 
from India had gone down to canvass 
Tiverton, even though they had each 
10,0002. in his pocket. The influence 
which my family has exercised in that 
borough was a personal influence, and 
though Ido and ought to regret that I 
may not be able to transmit to my posterity 
the valuable legacy of such an ancient and 
hereditary friendship, still I know of no- 
thing, either in my public or in my private 
character, which should lead your Lord- 
ships to disbelieve me when I declare that, 
had my influence there rested upon the 
narrowest and most permanent burgage 
tenure, instead of a personal, and of course 
a precarious connexion, it could not have 
weighed as a feather in the scale towards 
deciding my vote on such a question as 
this. My object in making this statement 
is not to free my own character from sus- 
picion, but merely to illustrate the sort of 
connexion, so unjustly stigmatized, which 
other noble Lords may maintain with other 
boroughs. 
The next topic in the speech of the 
noble Earl was a vindication of his own 
consistency. In different Houses of Par- 
liament, from the first moment of his poli- 
tical life, he has unquestionably been an 
advocate for different degrees of Parlia- 
mentary Reform; but from what has re- 
peatedly fallen from him, towards the latter 
period of it, I, as well as others, had been 
led to hope and to believe, that his ideas 
upon that question had been somewhat 
narrowed. If had thought that, since the 
zeal and warmth of youth had subsided, 
the noble Earl, in maturer life, had adopted 
notions of a less theoretical and sweeping 
character. He still denies all intention of 
proceeding upon abstract principles of 
right. The only right which he acknow- 
ledae 8, is the right of the people to be 
well governed. To that doctrine I cor- 
dially subscribe ; and therefore I contend, 
that he who undertakes to form a new 
government for the people, is imperatively 
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bound to show, not only that, under the 
existing system, they have been ill- 
governed, but also that, under that which 
he proposes, they will be better governed. 
If he do not show this, he is a subverter 
of that very right which he professes to 
maintain. 

But, my Lords, has the noble Earl sub- 
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stantiated one or other, much less both of 


these propositions? No; they remain ut- 
terly unsupported by fact or argument. 
And it is not too much to affirm, that the 
feeble attempts which have been made to 
substantiate them, prove as clearly that 
they are untenable, as that we are indebted 
for our new Constitution, not to the appli- 
cation of the noble Earl’s political maxim. 
or indeed of any sound principle of go- 
vernment, but to. impelling forces from 
without, which, setting such maxims and 
principles at nought, and aiming recklessly 
at theoretical symmetry and ideal good, 
can urge us on to no other destiny than 
convulsion and ruin. 

If my memory could serve, and the pa- 
tience of your Lordships could endure, I 
could make the longest and the best speech 
that was ever made in or out of Parlia- 
ment, against this Bill, without spoiling it 
by the admixture of a single thought or 
word of my own, merely by repeating the 
speeches and writings of those who are 
now its proposers or supporters. Do I say 
this because I wish to reproach any man 
for changing his opinion? No! I disdain 
to avail myself of a mere argumentum ad 
hominem. My cause can well afford to 
spare it. But when I consider the weight 
and authority of those persons who have 
both formerly and Jatterly maintained the 
principles which they now abandon, we, 
who it seems have been misled by their 
authority, have a right todemand of them, 
more than of any other persons, a full and 
satisfactory explanation of the grounds 
upon which they have changed their opin- 
ions. It is not a vague declamation on 
the rights of man (which have not, indeed, 
been introduced in this place)—it is nota 
laboured harangue upon the deficiencies of 
our present Constitution, or a loose pane- 
gyric (of which, by the bye, we have heard 


but little) upon the transcendent merits of 


the new one. It is not that which we 
demand, but a grave and statesman-like 
exhibition of those reasons which induce 
the proposers of this Bill to believe that 
another mode of government, to be esta- 
blished by this Bill, will be a better govern- 
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ment for the people than that which has 
so long existed. This is the real question. 
This is the kind of statement which, as I 
contend, we have aright to expect from 
the noble Earl. The want of it is a defi- 
ciency in his argument, which the country 
could not anticipate, and of which it has 
a right to complain. 

There is one reason, indeed, on which 
he has mainly relied, and which he 
seems to think was a substitute for all 
others; namely, that this Bill, or one 
of equal efficiency and extent, ought not 
to be, indeed cannot be, resisted. The 
noble Earl has told us, that at the last 
general election but one, the coincidence 
of the French revolution had flung the 
people from one end of England to another, 
into a state of great ferment; that the 
embers of Reform, raked up a short time 
before it, had given but little flame; but 
that, when the news of that revolution 
arrived, it acted like the pouring of oil 
upon ashes, and warmed those decaying 
embers into a general blaze. Now, I beg 
leave to remind your Lordships, that it 
was subsequent to that event that both 
Houses of Parliament (without opposition) 
addressed the Crown, stating that they 
were fully sensible of, and justly appre- 
ciated, the full advantage of that happy 
form of government under which, through 
the favour of Divine Providence, this 
country had enjoyed, for a long succession 
of years, a greater share of internal peace, 
of commercial prosperity, of true liberty, 
and of all that constituted social happiness, 
than had fallen to the lot of any other 
country in the world. Yet, with that Ad- 
dress of the two Houses of Parliament 
before him, the noble Earl has said, that 
the feeling of Reform, which had just 
arisen from its ashes, was aggravated al- 
most to madness by the declaration of the 
noble Duke now near the Table (the Duke 
of Wellington)—a declaration which I 
certainly regret, because it induced the 
country to think that no attention whatever 
would be paid to its wishes for a rational, 
moderate, and  well-tempered Reform. 
The noble Earl, on coming into office, was 
of course anxious, and I admit properly, to 
bring forward a measure of Reform to sa- 
lisfy what he deemed the just wishes of 
the people. He considered most carefully 
whether such a measure as that which had 
been presented by a noble Lord to the 
House of Commons, at no distant period, 
was or was not one which he could, con- 
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sistently with his duty, submit to Parlia- 
ment for its approbation. On this last 
point he came to the opinion, that no such 
plan would give general satisfaction; and 
he has thought that he could find no me- 
dium between a scheme of that description 
and the present Bill, by which he expects 
to satisfy all wishes, inasmuch as it e..ceeds 
all hopes and expectations. The noble 
Earl much underrated his own powers, 
when he imagined that he could not have 
framed a Bill very different from this, and 
yet capable of satisfying most of those 
whom it is possible or desirable ever to 
satisfy. I have no doubt that, with such 
a Bill, he would have conciliated a much 
more weighty and solid support to his Ad- 
ministration than that which he has ac- 
quired by his present measure, and that 
he would have disarmed the hostility of a 
large portion of those individuals who now 
feel themselves obliged to oppose this Bill, 
because they consider it to be a change 
which must inevitably lead to all other 
changes. 

The noble Earl has told your Lordships 
that this measure is a bold measure of 
Reform. In that assertion I fully concur; 
indeed, so bold a measure has never been 
brought forward by any statesman in any 
country under heaven. Noble Lords will 
not expect me to fatigue myself and the 
House by going into a review of all the 
extravagant plans of Reform which have 
been framed for the improvement of the 
constitutions of other countries. I will, 
however, defy your Lordships to select, out 
of all those plans, any one which, unless 
it fairly professed itself to*be a revolution, 
was equal in the magnitude of its conse- 
quences to this Bill of moderate Reform. 
But the noble Ear! tells us that it ison the 
ground of the very extent of the measure 
that he rests his belief that it will satisfy 
the people. Now I am of opinion that 
the satisfaction with which it has been re- 
ceived by those classes of the people, who 
avowedly consider it only as a stepping- 
stone to further and still more dangerous 
changes, will not be its best recommenda- 
tion to your Lordships, or to any friends 
of the real liberty of their country. 

The speech of the noble Earl, excepting 
that part of it in which he went into a 
very imperfect detail of the provisions of 
the Bill, was employed in making an elo- 
quent and a very able attack on the whole 
system of nomination boroughs. I will 
not weary your Lordships by a tedious re- 
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ference to historical details, or enter into 
an investigation of the accuracy of the 
noble Earl’s assertion that this Bill goes to 
effect, by the abolition of the nomination 
boroughs, only a restoration of the ancient 
Constitution. I would, however, request 
the noble Earl to point out to me the time 
when the Constitution bore any resem- 
blance to the Constitution which would be 
created by this Bill. In spite of the in- 
discriminate attack of the noble Earl on 
this influence over the Representation of 
the country—an influence which indivi- 
duals possess, as he himself admits, not in 
consequence of their rank in society, but 
in consequence of their property in certain 
districts of the country—lI defy the noble 
Jarl to point out the time in which this 
influence did not exist to a great extent. 
The noble Earl has said, that all the great 
authorities who have most considered the 
principles on which the Constitution of 
England is founded, are on his side. Is 
this assertion correct? I could quote, if 
it were necessary, the opinions of Mr. Pitt, 
delivered at a period when age had matured 
his experience; I could quote the opinions 
of Mr. Burke, of Mr. Wyndham, of Mr. 
Canning. Can the noble Earl mention 
the names of any men who united with 
greater talents greater knowledge of human 
nature, or a more intimate acquaintance 
with the workings of human society ? 
Whatever may be their future destiny, at 
least these nomination boroughs are well 
entitled to a funeral eulogy. It is through 
them that all those persons who have made 
a distinguished figure in Parliament have 
found their way into it, either on their first 
entrance, or at some subsequent period of 
their lives. This is no slight recommend-- 
ation of such boroughs, unless you can 
shew that the road into Parliament under 
the new Bill will not be far more difficult 
of access to men in their circumstances. 
Besides, these boroughs have often proved 
a valuable safeguard against the domineer- 
ing influence, sometimes of the Crown, 
sometimes of the people, and have thus 
prevented collisions between the two 
Houses of Parliament. They form one of 
those instances which prove the soundness 
of Mr. Fox’s historical philosophy, when 
he stated that the practice of the Consti- 
tution was admirable, but its theory de- 
fective and absurd. The noble Earl is 
now endeavouring to bring back the Con- 
stitution to that theory which his great po- 
litical prototype declared to be defective 
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and absurd, whilst he is throwing away all 
the advantages of that practice which he 
so much admired. 

It is now an old story, and though it 
may not be ungrateful to your Lordships’ 
ears, I am afraid that, when my words 
find their way abroad, it will not be very 
grateful to the ears of some people out of 
doors—it is nowanold story, that we ought 
not to make great changes in our Consti- 
tution, because, in point of fact, it works 
well. The time was, when this eulogium 
sounded well in the ears of Englishmen. 
It has been repeated in all quarters of the 
world, it has been proclaimed by historians, 
philosophers, and politicians, and echoed by 
the people of England. But now we have 
become accustomed to be addressed in a 
different strain. ‘* You fancy yourselves,” 
say the orators of the day—* you fancy 
yourselves a great, and happy, and glorious 
people, but you are wofully mistaken ; you 
are a wretched, an impoverished, and an 
ill-governed people; you are suffering so 
universally under your present system of 
misgovernment, that if you leave one 
stone standing of that fabric which you 
falsely suppose to have given you shelter 
and protection for so many years, it will 
crumble on your heads, and detroy you 
amidst its ruins. 

The principle and object of this Bill are, 
to make the Con-titution more democra- 
tic. Look to the consequences. When 
that assembly, which has already become 
the chief governing power of the state, 
attains to be not only the governing power, 
but the government itself, and suffers it- 
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self to be guided by other assemblies of 


another description, such as have recently 
been formed in the north, and especially 
at Birmingham—when these come with 
their directions for our conduct thundering 
over our heads; what, I ask, will be the 
kind of government then presiding over 
the interests of the country? What is it 
that we are to expect from a Legislative 
Assembly so constituted and so directed ? 
The people, 1 know, have been told that 
they will have cheaper bread; and it is as- 
sumed by some that we shall have fewer 
taxes. Weak and miserable delusion! 
After all the successful efforts * of the noble 





*Since the peace, taxes to the amount of 
31,350,000/. have been repealed : 4,050 offices, 
of which the income was 701,000/., have also 
been abolished; and yet the House of Com- 
mons is to suffer an universal change, because 
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Duke and his predecessors, strenuous- 
ly supported by the House of Commons, 
as at present constituted, to lighten the 
burthens of the State—efforts which, in 
some instances, I am inclined to think 
were carried too far; after all the further 
attempts made by the present Administra- 
tion to gather gleanings from a field which 
had been so fully reaped, is it not a weak 
and miserable delusion to say that, be the 
assembly as democratical as it may, it can 
materially reduce the present amount of 
taxation? Yes, a House of Commons 
elected under this Bill could, and I have 
little doubt would, reduce taxation,—but 
at what cost?—by the sacrifice of the 
good faith, the security, and the happiness, 
of the country. 

Now, as to war—for war is another 
point on which the supporters of this mea- 
sure have attempted to delude the people. 
Under the government of a democratical 
assembly, we are told that we shall have 
no wars. No wars, indeed! Is then all 
history a fable? Where is the democrati- 
cal State which was not the most warlike 
of all the States around it? Look at the 
history of our own country , and then say 
whether the passion for war has decreased 
among the people as their institutions 
have become more liberal, and their form 
of government more popular. But why 
will there not be wars? Because it is said 
that Parliament has hitherto entered into 
wars against the inclination of the people. 
Now, the Revolution is the period since 
which the popular voice has been most 
loudly heard in Parliament. Look, then, 
at the war which immediately followed it. 
Perhaps that is one of the cases of the 
most doubtful kind. I ask whether we are 
confident that a Parliament reformed on 
such a plan as that which is now before 
us, would have supported William against 
James? From what we know of those 
times, I think it doubtful whether this re- 
formed Parliament would have supported 
such a war: but surely that the then Par- 
liament did support that war will not be 
made a ground of accusation against it by 
those who call themselves friends of the 
liberties of the country. Again, let us 
look at the war of 1741: that war was 
actually forced upon the Government by 
the people. I am not certain as to the 
feelings of the country at the beginning of 
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the war of 1756, but I know that that war | 
diminish the number of those places, which 


was successful in its progress, and, there- 
fore, was highly popular. Then came the 
war with America. No man can doubt, 


that, at its commencement, and for acon- | 
siderable period, it was the war not of | 


Parliament alone, but of the country. It 


grew unpopular at last, because it was un- | 


successful; and [ do not deny that that 


war was then carried on, after it had ceased | 


to be popular, in consequence of the exces- 


sive influence possessed by the Crown in | 


the House of Commons. That influence 
was then as great as in the time of, 
Sir Robert Walpole, when about 200 | 
Members were, as is well known, subject | 
to it; whereas, it is indisputable that the 
Crown cannot now command the support 
of one-third of that number. In the first 
French war, opinions were certainly divid- 
ed; but in the second, by far the most ex- 
pensive, the feelings of the country were 
so much in accordance with those of an 
unreformed Parliament, that, as far as I 
recollect, not more than one petition for 
peace was presented during its whole 
course. There can, therefore, be no ground 
for presuming that a reformed Parliament 
would not have supported it. I contend, 
therefore, that the experience of this coun- 
try, since the Revolution, when its free- 
dom was secured on a firm foundation, 
proves that the people have more fre- 
quently encouraged the Government in war, 
than compelled it to refrain. So much for 
the question of war. 

Notwithstanding all the practical be- 
nefits which are, as I believe, secured by 
the present construction of the House of 
Commons, it is, I admit, one of the parts 
of the Constitution, the advantages of 
which are not so easily perceived by minds 
unaccustomed to political speculations, 
whilst its alleged defects and anomalies 
can be made palpable to the most unin- 
formed understanding. I therefore fecl 


much like the noble Earl who has just sat | 


down, that at this period, when attacks of | 
so serious a nature are made upon the | 
Constitution, and appear to produce | 
deep an impression upon the country, | 

ought, though not satisfied that the pre- 
sent system is perfect, to hesitate before [ 
consent to changes which, made at such 
a moment, may be made too hastily, and 
too extensively. While I say this, | am 
ready to declare that I am so far a reformer 
that, under existing circumstances, I 
should not object to ‘such a revisal of a 
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part of our present system, as should both 


experience has proved to be most exposed 
to bribery and corruption, and the number 
of other places of which the odium now 
counterbalances, if it does not outweigh, 
the advantages. The noble Earl has urged 
the necessity of granting Representatives 
to the great towns which have lately risen 
into importance. On that part of the sub- 
‘ject I agree with him. IT am no new con- 
vert to the doctrine —for, never has an oc- 
'casion arisen (and there have been a few 
in my time), for a transfer of the franchise 
from a convicted borough to a large town, 

|in which I have not given my support to 
the proposal; nor have | confined my sup- 
port to votes in this House; but I have 
strongly and frequently pressed the ne- 
cessity of the measure elsewhere. For acon- 
siderable time, even when the subject of 
Reform was much in agitation, it did not ap- 
pear that, on the part of these towns, there 
was any strong impression that their interests 
would be materially advanced by having 
Representatives. That feeling seems to 
me to have now taken an opposite direc- 
tion, Though, therefore, [ may doubt 
whether their interests have actually suffer- 
ed from the want of direct Representation, 
or would be better attended to by having 
Representatives of their own, than now 
when they are virtually represented by 
means of those mercantile men who sit for 
small boroughs, I am fully prepared to 
yield to the wish which those great towns 
have expressed. Indeed, I see no objec- 

tion to its gratification, but the objection 
to change itself, 

I agree with the noble Duke, that no 
system has ever been proposed, least of all 
the present Bill, which affords the pros- 
pect of working as well as that which has 
hitherto existed; but I feel that ground 
alone to be no longer tenable. I should 
support, therefore, even a considerable 
change, because I think that itis not enough 
for a country to be well governed, unless 
the majority of that part of the population, 
|in any degree capable of judging, are 
| satisfied that it is well governed. Do not 





| misunderstand me. I think that much of 
‘the power of a Government everywhere 


rests on the confidence of the people; and 
if that confidence be shaken, be the 
Government in reality good or bad, it is 
the interest and duty of the Government 
to take such reasonable measures as sug- 


, gest themselves to recover that confidence, 
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and assure its continuance. That, how- 
ever, is not to be done by changing at once 
the whole constitution of the House of 
Commons. Whenever such a change is 
proposed (and such a change, I think, is 
now proposed) I must resist it, in the hope 
that the quiet good sense of the people of 
England will recover from its present de- 
lusion ; and, however indignant they may 
at first be with those who dare to oppose 
such crude and perilous suggestions, [ am 
sure they will soon return to their old 
feelings of love and respect for those who 
perform only their duty in arresting the 
wildness of the popular career. 

I do not wish to follow the noble Earl 
into the details of this Bill; but I think, 
if it were a Bill fit to go into Committee, 
that some of the objectionable parts of its 
details (if we can talk of anything in this 
Bill as a detail) are capable of correction. 
But shall I, on that ground, consent to its 
going into Committee? I think not, if I 
am satisfied, that the principle of the 
measure is bad. I believe the principle 
on which the whole of this Bill is founded 
to be such, that no amendments made in 
the Committee can so remove the objec- 
tions to it as to make it our duty to pass 
itintoa law. I confess, that there was a 
short period in which I flattered myself, 
that some amendments could be proposed 
which would render this Bill, if not a boon 
to the country, at least a measure of less 
dangerous import than I now consider it. 
I set to work—I made the attempt— I 
put my hand to it, but I found it im- 
possible to proceed, and I awoke from my 
delusion. I was met at every step by the 
principle which I considered so objection- 
able—the principle, that population, taken 
by itself, must be the basis of Representa- 
tion. It is said, How can it be so, when 
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the Bill requires that, in each borough, | 
there should be at least 300 voters com- | 
posed of a class of persons renting 101. | 
houses? But is it not so, when a place | 
containing a population of 2,000 persons, | 
on the ground of numbers alone, retains | 
one member, and a population of 4,000, | 
on that ground alone, retains two Mem- | 
bers? These Members they would re-| 
spectively retain, even were the whole) 
population composed of paupers. If 
these places do not possess the requisite 
amount of qualified voters, a pack of 
Commissioners is set loose to hunt for 
the complement in the neighbourhood, 
and in some cases at the distance of many | 
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miles; so that the constituency, to any 
extent, might be composed of strangers. 
However small, therefore, may be the 
proportion which the borough itself is able 
to contribute to the required constituency, 
still its claim to be represented in Parlia- 
ment is admitted solely upon the ground 
of its population. If this be not to take 
population as the basis of Representation, 
I know not what can be so. In that part 
of the Bill which gives additional Members 
to counties, the selection is guided by 
population alone. Here, at least, there 
can be no room for dispute. Population, 
therefore, taken by itself, is, according to 
this Bill, the basis of Representation. I 
will not go into the argument, whether 
that is, or is not, the best basis; but I 
believe, that in no country, except the 
United States, has the experiment ever 
been tried. Even in the wildest times of 
the French Republic, population and tax- 
ation combined were considered as the 
essential basis of the system of Repre- 
sentation. But, if population alone is to 
be taken—if you set out on that principle, 
and hope to find a resting-place from 
attempts at future changes, which is one 
of your grand arguments in favour of this 
sweeping measure, you will assuredly be 
mistaken. If you do adopt that principle, 
you ought to follow it out consistently. 
Has that been done here? You will in- 
deed find great difficulty in fixing the 
line, and that is a reason why you should 
not adopt the principleatall. But if you 
do adopt it, what reason can you give to 
the towns now unrepresented, which have 
a population below 10,000, but much be- 
yond that of a great number of those 
boroughs which retain one or two Repre- 
sentatives, why they should not be ad- 
mitted to any share of the elective fran- 
chise—towns, too, which have not only 
the claim of numbers, but possess in 
themselves the required constituency ? 
Why are the towns having a population 
of between 10,000, and 20,000, to have 
only one Member, when one is to be re- 
turned by boroughs having only 2,000, 
and two by those which have only 4,000 ? 
Why are towns, with a population of 
100,000, and a number of qualified voters, 
amounting almost to universal suffrage, to 
be contented with the same share ‘in the 
Representation as boroughs of 4,000, 
which must eke out their scanty propor- 
tion of such voters, by calling in the inha- 
bitants of adjoining or not adjoining dis- 
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tricts ? 
these anomalies are innumerable. I am 
to be told, I suppose, that the present 
mode of Representation is full of anoma- 
lies. This is one ground of complaint. 
But how does this Bill remove it? Can 
the varieties now existing be correctly 
called anomalies? In order to have ano- 


malies, you must first have a principle. | 
But it is our pride that, in the formation | 


of our Constitution, no principle of abstract 
theory was consulted. It is the result of 
the wisdom of successive generations, act- 
ing upon no system, but governing them- 
selves by the different circumstances in 
which at various times they were placed. 
They made such changes as the circum- 
stances of society required, but in making 
them they did not adopt any regular plan. 
I say, therefore, that my objection is to 
the principle of this Bill. There is no 
ground whatever for supposing, that the 
towns which you have retained or selected 
are more fit to send Members to Parlia- 
ment than many others which you have 
left out. That is my first objection, and 
you may hope in vain to give satisfaction 
by thus establishing, by an Act of Parlia- 
ment, what, according to your own prin- 
ciples, is unjust. Let me add, that if you 
establish the Representation solely on the 
basis of population, I do not know what 
_ will be able to say to the claims of 
reland. We, who oppose that principle, 
should have answers enough—we could 
say, that they did not pay a sufficient 
amount of taxation. That was the prin- 
ciple adopted by Mr. Pitt, who left only 
a Representation to those boroughs in 
Ireland in which the greatest amount of 
population and taxation were found to be 
united. I wish any noble Lord, who sup- 
ports the Bill, to tell me what answer he 
could give. I know that no answer can 
be given to the agitators there, for nothing 
will satisfy them; but I think, that no 
answer can be given by the supporters of 
the Bill to those who fairly wish to see 
the Representation of the two countries 
placed upon the same footing. 
I have another objection to the Bill. 
I think that, though the noble Earl did 
state reasons, good or bad, why the bo- 
roughs in schedule A or B should be wholly 
or in part disfranchised, why Representa- 
tives should be given to the large manu- 
facturing towns, and why some should be 
added to the extensive counties, he has 
entirely omitted to state any reasons for 
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in the places included in schedule B, but 
in every city and borough against which 
no complaint has been brought forward. 
We know what they have produced—what 
sort of Representatives they have sent to 
Parliament—and yet there is no one place, 
with the exception of the two Universities, 
in which a single right of election has been 
left unchanged. Although I do not as- 
sert that the species of property which ex- 
ists in boroughs is to be considered as pro- 
perty, in the strictest sense of the term, 
yet [ think that every right of that sort 
ought to be most lightly touched, and not 
touched at all without some strong reason, 
and without a fair prospect of affording to 
those whom you compel to part with it, the 
advantage of improved government and 
all the compensation which that advantage 
can secure. Now with respect to the 
rights of voting in all these boroughs, 
whether exercised by corporations close or 
open—by liverymen, freemen, freeholders, 
burgage-holders, potwallopers, scot-and- 
lot payers, in short, all that infinite variety 
of electors, which I believe sincerely, in 
the working of the Constitution, has pro- 
duced the best consequences to the State 
—I find that they are all to be swept away 
at once sub silentio, and asa matter of 
course, and swept away too, without, as I 
see, or am even told, on any rational 
grounds, securing the advantages of per- 
manent good government. These are all 
to be abrogated, and in their place is to be 
substituted one universal right, of which 
we can have no experience, as it does not, 
I believe, exist in any one city or borough 
throughout the kingdom. 

There is another objection I have to the 
Bill, and that is, the enormous number of 
persons it will introduce to the enjoyment 
of the elective franchise. I ask whether 
that is a trifle ?—where is the example for 
it?—where is the country that has even 
the same number as we have now? Look 
to France, which has just been regene- 
rated: France, which has been regene- 
rated upon a democratic principle, had 
not, I believe more than 80,000 voters; 
and now the democratic party seems to 
have been satisfied with an increase which 
makes the total number of voters about 
200,000. But France, my Lords, con- 
tains, if I am not mistaken, 32,000,000 of 
inhabitants ; yet there her liberals thought 
that a constituency of 200,000 made the 
country sufficiently democratic. Here we 
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have only 12,000,000 inhabitants, and yet 
we have—I cannot exactly state the num- 


ber—but something between 400,000 and | 


500,000 voters; in addition to which, it 
is now proposed by this Bill to create half 
amillion. Thusare we, with our 12,000,000 
of inhabitants to have 1,000,000 of 
voters; while democratic France, with 
her 32,000,000 of inhabitants, is content 
with about 200,000 electors. My Lords, 
I think that, with respect to the incon- 
venience which must arise from this enor- 
mous increase in the constituent body, 
no man can venture to express a doubt. 
Whether there may be provisions, hereafter, 
to obviate this inconvenience I know not ; 
but of this 1 am certain, that so great is 
the influx—so great the accession of new 
voters, that itis impossible it should not be 
attended with confusion and disorder. 

My Lords, the anomalies of the Con- 
stitution have been much insisted on, and 
the evils under which the country is stated 
to labour have been forcibly portrayed ; 
but where has the noble Earl found out the 
panacea for all evils—the universal medi- 
cine-—to be substituted for the wholesome 
diet by which England has been so long 
nourished, by which she has grown, and 
on which she has thriven? He has found 
it in the intelligence and independence of 
one class of voters—in one class alone— 
governing in all places and in all parts 
of the country. Formerly, my Lords, 
we were in the habit of considering 
that a variety of electors was good, 
because therehy an opportunity was af- 
forded for men of different habits, oc- 
cupations, and situations in life, to find 
their way into the House of Commons. 
The noble Baron (Holland) will perhaps, 
remember a pamphlet which was written 
by a person high in his confidence, and 
with a view of giving some advice to the 
Cortes of Spain. Iconcurred, my Lords, 
with many of the observations which I 
found in that pamphlet; and I particu- 
larly agreed with the recommendation not 
to create a uniform mode of election, or a 
uniform right of voting throughout the 
country. They too, my Lords, who think 
an equality in the suffrage desirable (I 
confess my Lords, I am not of that num- 
ber) might with justice object to this 
measure, the effect which it must have in 
different places—in some creating, Uni- 
versal Suffrage, and in others (I wish they 
were numerous) leaving a small but an 
ample number of qualified electors, 
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If I am told that this last objection is 
inconsistent with the other, and that I 
cannot therefore maintain them both, my | 
reply is this.—It is true that the uniformity 
of qualification will not, in all cases, owing 
to the unequal value of property in densely 
and thinly-peopled districts, confer the 
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' franchise on the same class; but this very 


admission, so far from invalidating one or 
other of the objections, affords the best 
illustration of the impolicy of the proposi- 
tion itself; since the qualification will be 
virtually lowered where every prudent 
Statesman would wish to raise it, and 
raised where it might, perhaps, with com- 
parative safety, descend still lower. 

My Lords, there are some omissions in 
the speech of the noble Earl which I re- 
gret, and of which I think this House and 
the country have some reason to complain. 
The noble Ear! has entirely left out of con- 
sideration what I, in my ignorance, thought 
the real, the great problem for a States- 
man to consider, when about to construct 
a Legislative Assembly. The first ques- 
tion which I should have thought it neces- 
sary to ask myself, and to answer at least 
to my own satisfaction, and, as far as I 
was able, to that of others, is this:—By 
what mode of election is an assembly fit 
to govern the country most likely to be 
procured? I should have thought. that 
looking to history and experience, would 
have been the best way to qualify men to 
become judges of what was in truth the 
best Constitution. But history and ex- 
perience have been thrown aside. To an 
individual like me, I allow it might be re- 
marked, ‘‘ You do not seek for the best 
Constitution for the country, because you 
say, this which you now enjoy is decidedly 
the best.” But still there is a question fit 
to be asked and answered, and it is this. 
When the clauses of your Bill come into 
operation, what will be the sort of persons 
elected by the populous places in which 
there is a constituency of many thousands 
—a constituency not merely paying 102. 
per annum, but Js. 10d. per week—com- 
posed not of householders only, but of as 
many lodgers at that rate as each House 
may contain? What probability is there 
that these electors would be guided in their 
choice by that sound judgment which upon 
such an occasion, ought to prevail? If too I 
am told, that a very numerous constituency 
will really be a cure for bribery, I ask you 
to look to Dublin and to Liverpool. I ask 
you to remember Westminster, when West» 
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minster was contested, and then totell me 
if it did not, on both sides, present a scene 
of the grossest bribery? Ought not then 
the noble Earl, before he decided on so 
enormous an increase to the existing 
number of electors, to have paused, and 
considered, and asked himself whether, if 
his desire were to procure good Members 
of Parliament, he was likely to produce 
such a result by the adoption of such 
means ?—whether it was probable that 
such a constituency would be directed by 
motives which would lead them to make 
the best selection? It has been said, that 
such persons are bad judges of measures, 
but that they are good judges of men. 
This I believe to be a fallacy; although I 
have more than once heard it brought 
forward by good authorities. When you 
say these people are good judges of men, 
it is meant they are good judges of the 
conduct of oe. What is the conduct of 
a public man ? How is it to be estimated ? 
Simply by his opinions or votes upon 
certain great measures. In order then to 
judge rightly of the man, they should be 
capable of judging of the measures them- 
selves. Now this is the very proposition 
which is denied. But, my Lords, when I 
assert, that universal popular Represent- 
ation is not the best mode of securing 
good Members of Parliament, do I wish it 
to be excluded on this account? No; I 
rejoice that popular franchise has formed a 
part of the constituency of this country. 
I rejoice in it, because it has tended to 
give the people that exalted idea of their 
own freedom which distinguishes them from 
the nations of other countries, because it 
has given them an interest in the affairs of 
the State, and fostered, in all classes, 
even the most humble, a spirit of pure 
patriotism. There is not, therefore, one 
place in which popular Representation 
prevails, from which I would take the 
franchise. 

But with a constituency universally 
popular, and with the fear of a contested 
election hanging over their heads, how 
Jarge a number of Members will act as 
mere delegates? With the mere pro- 
spect of such a system, how many act so 
already? How completely will then be 
forgotten that great constitutional prin- 
ciple, the principle which covered and 
corrected all our anomalies—that when 
once a man set his feet in the House of 
Commons, he was the Representative, not 
of the place which sent him, but of the 
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people of England ! Whenever any popular 
excitement takes place at the time of a 
general election, will not nearly the whole 
House represent only the temporary opin- 
ion and passions of a majority in the 
country, leaving the minority, however 
respectable in intelligence, property, or 
numbers, almost without an organ? With 
such an assembly, fluctuating, as it must 
do, with every variation of a breeze, which 
may blow by turns from every point of the 
compass, what will become of stability, the 
great clement of social and political happi- 
ness ? Will this be a government for which 
the noble Earl himself will tell us that we 
ought to exchange our own ¢ 

If the Bill were to leave all these 150 
boroughs nearly in the state in which it 
found them, it would be something in its 
favour. But among the many reasons for 
which I oppose it, there is this above all — 
that I object to altering any one of the 
ancient franchises of the realm without 
assigning a good and sufficient reason, 
While I confess that there are certain 
portions of the existing system which are 
liable to condemnation, I do so most re- 
luctantly; and I deeply regret that the 
noble Lord should have felt no such re- 
luctance—should have been restrained by 
no fear, lest his sweeping condemnation of 
the whole should lead the people to the 
belief that there was not one part of the 
Constitution which should remain un- 
changed. The dreadful effect to be ap- 
prehended from this universal change 1s, 
that it must unsettle the minds of men 
as regards the whole system. If we say 
to the people, all the rights of such and 
such classes of persons, heretofore voters, 
are to be sacrificed, and this without deign- 
ing to assign any reason, what must be 
their feelings? Will they not say, as soon 
as their highly-r raised expectations of com- 
pensating benefits shall have met with the 
unfailing disappointment that awaits them 
—*‘ The Government which sacrifices the 
rights of its subjects is not that under 
which we wish to live, and Parliament 
itself is no longer entitled to our respect 
and obedience ?” 

But what is the compensation offered 
by the noble Earl for this indisputable evil ? 
—the purity of election. Will then these 
boroughs, which are to have from three to 
four hundred electors, be secure from the 
influence of corruption? I have always 
understood, on the contrary, that boroughs 
of that description were precisely those in 
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which there was the most direct and the 
grossest bribery, because men could, by a 
small sum of money, secure a majority, 
and on that account always sought those 
places as affording the cheapest way by 
which they could get into Parliament. 
Now, if this be the case, do you expect to 
attain the end you propose to yourselves, 
by increasing fourfold, as your Bill will do, 
the number of places in which a con- 
stituency thus limited will offer the same 
temptation ¢ 

Again, too, I would ask the noble Earl, 
what sort of Parliament can he hope to 
have under the operation of his Reform 
Bill? We have heard of a Parliament 
which acquired the title of Parliamentum 
indoctum. | fear that, under the circum- 
stances to which J have alluded, a good 
claim to this enviable designation might 
be once more set forth. 


Is it not essential to the deliberations of 


the House of Commons upon the public 
affairs of India, that persons should find 
admission into that assembly, whom long 
residence in that country has furnished 
with knowledge derived from experience ? 
How are such men, estranged as they 
are from home, to procure a seat under 
this Bill, except by bribery? how are the 
West-Indian and Colonial interests to be 
represented ? Some men connected with 
commerce and manufactures may, it is 
true, become the Representatives of com- 
mercial and manufacturing towns, unless 
they be supplanted by some noisy dema- 
gogue, whom they are deterred from op- 
posing by the salutary fear of having their 
persons endangered, and their houses 
burned down by the mob, But will the 
House of Commons be, as at present, an 
Assembly representing all the great inter- 
ests of the country—all the great interests 
of the empire at large? Will it possess 
all the information necessary to manage 
all the complicated affairs which frequently 
come before them, without the aid of pro- 
fessional men—without the presence of his 
Majesty’s Attorney and Solicitor General, 
and other eminent lawyers, to correct those 
mistakes into which a want of legal know- 
Jedge must infallibly lead a Legislative 
Assembly? For how are these persons to 
be returned? how can they, consistently 
with their attention to a profession so la- 
borious, devise means of entering that 
House, except, as in the other case, by 
bribery ; unless, indeed, they have obtained, 
in some way or other, political notoriety ? 
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Let the noble Lord answer me this. Not 
only lawyers would be for the most part ex~- 
cluded from that House, but others who, per- 
haps, formed its most useful Members, but 
whose fortune, whose constitution, whose 
habits, all forbid them to face the expense, 
the trouble, and the ferment of a popular 
election. I ask the noble Lord, how are 
such men to come in? If all these classes 
be not excluded, will not the avenue for 
their entrance into Parliament be extremely 
narrowed ? 

Again, how do the noble Earl and his 
friends expect to be able to carry on 
the public business in the House of Com- 
mons, if the present Bill pass into a 
law? Will they promise to themselves, 
and to all their successors, such an in- 
heritance of unvarying popularity as always 
to be placed in Parliament whenever 
their constituents are appealed to? Will 
they not, by the introduction of this mea- 
sure, have subjected themselves and their 
successors to the sudden impulses of po- 
pular feeling—impulses which they must 
either instantly obey, or which may as 
suddenly drive them from office? The 
measure is akin to that by which the 
salaries of the great officers of the State 
have been reduced. ‘The possession of 
wealth, my Lords, has not hitherto been, 
and I trust it will never be, an indispensa- 
ble qualification for the higher offices of 
the State. The measure to which I allude 
is odiously aristocratical. By reducing the 
salaries of the great officers of the State, 
you leave the offices open only to the pos- 
sessors of wealth; you narrow the choice 
of the Crown; you deprive the country 
of the power of calling into its service the 
most useful and the most brilliant talent 
which it possesses. ‘The presence in the 
House of Commons, not only of the higher 
officers of Government, but of many per- 
sons in subordinate offices, is extremely 
useful—and, as well as that of the former, 
almost indispensable. Should this Bill 
pass, and all boroughs with a small con- 
stituency, and under private influence, be 
swept away, by what means can they gain 
a seat? How will they be able to bear the 
expenses of a contested election? How 
will they have gained sufficient popularity 
to command the suffrage of the people? 
If they are to come in at all, it must be 
by bribery out of the purse of government. 

Another question, too, I have to ask 
the noble Earl, and I trust my doing so 
will not be considered as admitting that 
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your Lordships have a peculiar interest in 
opposing this Bill. If we have any in- 
terest in this particular, it is only in com- 
mon with the nation at large—I mean the 
possibility of your Lordships introducing 
your eldest sons into Parliament. 1 ask 
the noble Lord how is this, except ina few 
instances, to be effected under the Reform 
Bill? And I ask, if there is to be a House 
of Lords, is it not fit that it should be able 
to display that knowledge which must be 
laboriously acquired, and that talent 
which is matured by the habits of exer- 
tion ? My Lords, I have heard many cele- 
brated Members of your Lordships’ House, 
during the fifty years to which my memory 
extends, but I cannot recollect more than 
ten men who have taken a distinguished 
part in your Lordships’ debates, who had 
not had their schooling in the House of 
Commons. It is not that this is beneficial 
in exercising their talent as speakers alone, 
but it gives them an opportunity of learn- 
ing how to transact the public business ; 
and what is, perhaps, more important still 
than anything else they can there learn, 
they are brought into contact with their 
fellow-subjects, and with popular bodies. 
They are thus taught to feel and appreciate 
English liberty and English independence, 
which, born as they are to hereditary 
honours, and, in most cases, to hereditary 
wealth, might be less present to their 
minds and less powerful in actuating their 
conduct, than if they never had been else- 
where—than if they had breathed no other 
atmosphere but that of your Lordships’ 
House. I would not, however, give this as 
a reason why you should not pass the Bill, 
were not the country, in my conscientious 
judgment, equally interested with your 
Lordships, on this and on other accounts, 
in its rejection. 

I have yet another question to ask the 
noble Earl. I should be glad to know if 
he really believes that a body, constituted 
after the manner he proposes for his new 


in carrying into effect their view on what 
are called liberal principles? Can he 
think so, when it is more than probable, 
that if we had had a Constitution framed 
upon a model similar to that now before 
us, the people would still have been la- 
bouring under a multitude of those taxes 
which were imposed in the ignorance of 
former times, and entangled in all those 
trammels of commercial and financial law 
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rassed. I ask the noble Earl, would the 
great measure of Catholic Emancipation 
have been passed by a Parliament so re- 
formed? I do not believe that it would. 
On all these points, my Lords, I offer my 
conjectures: the noble Earl has not offer- 
ed his; 1 beg, therefore, that we may hear 
from him (or from some of the noble Lords 
near him), his conjectures respecting the 
matters to which I have adverted. But 
when I have heard them, shall I be satis- 
fied that your Lordships should pass the 
Bill? Are your Lordships prepared to 
make an entire change in the whole Re- 
presentative system, simply upon the con- 
jectures of the noble Earl? No; this is 
my objection —I oppose any measure 
which proposes to alter every thing. 
Amend it as you may—leave uninjured 
all the ancient rights, which are so wantonly 
to be destroyed, simply directing you dis- 
franchisementagainst those boroughs which 
are incontestably nomination boroughs. 
Ought we to be satisfied 2, Would Ministers 
stand blameless? No; the injury is irreme- 
diable—I do not speak of passing, but of 
proposing, a plan of universal demolition 
and universal re-construction. Your Lord- 
ships may prevent some portion of the 
evils which would otherwise result, by not 
permitting the Bill to pass into a law; 
but neither you, nor the might of man, 
can revoke the mischief of proposing it. 
The Ministers have done what no Minis- 
ters ever ought to do—they have brought 
forward a measure which it may be al- 
most equally dangerous to adopt or to reject. 
The noble Earl may pride himself—very 
justly pride himself—upon the distinguish- 
ed powers of mind and of language which 
he has ever displayed as a Member of the 
Legislature. Through a long political life 
Ihave had the misfortune generally to 
differ from him, yet I respect his motives 
and admire his talents. But even had 
those talents been employed in guiding 
the vessel of the State through the sea of 
troubles on which it was embarked, and 
not in obstructing the measures of those 
who, with whatever difficulty and expense, 
have still successfully steered it through 
such tempests as never before assailed a 
country at any period of the history of the 
civilized world, still, however great the 
benefits which might have resulted from 
such an exercise of his talents, the single 
act of proposing this Bill would, in my 
opinion, go far to cancel all our obliga- 
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sorrow than in bitterness. I never was, or 
could be, arival to the noble Earl—when 
he accepted office I was not his political 
enemy. I wished, certainly, thatthestrength 
of thenoble Duke’s Government should have 
been made sufficient toenable him toremain 
in power, but, finding this not to be the 
case, I heard with pleasure that the noble 
Earl was advanced to the station which 
he now holds. He knows that it was my 
wish to support him. I trusted not in the 
Mr. Grey of 1793, but in the Earl Grey of 
1830. I trusted him then, and I still be- 
lieve in his sincerity, much as I distrust 
his political discernment, when he declares 
that, in proposing this most sweeping 
measure of Reform and confiscation, he 
believes that he is not proposing anything 
beyond, or at variance with, the expres- 
sions in his Majesty’s Speech. My inter- 
pretation of these expressions is far dif- 
ferent. I see nothing in them to justify 
the principle or the main portion of the 
Bill. 

The situation of the noble Earl, when he 
assumed the chief station in the Govern- 
ment, was one which (if, in times like 
these, the possession of high office could 
produce that feeling) was an object of 
peculiar envy. He had it in his power to 
confer great and permanent good upon 
his country. He was placed on a lofty 
eminence between two contending parties 
—those who wished to change everything, 
and those who wished to change nothing. 
He might have introduced a measure 
which would have satisfied as large a por- 
tion of those who can be satisfied with any- 
thing as this Bill can possibly satisfy, and 
he might have reconciled to Reform a 
large proportion of those who are dissatis- 
fied with the present Bill. He might 
have secured the valuable support of 
many of those who are called the conserva- 
tive party, and might have induced them 
to rally round his standard. He might 
have stood, as it were, between the living 
and the dead, and in my conscience I 
believe he might have stayed the plague. 
Instead of this, he has chosen to follow 
the example of the Roman Tribune:— 
‘pollicitus toti fere Italia civitatem, 
‘omnibus statum concupiscentibus, summa 
‘imis miscuit, et in preeruptum atque anceps 
‘ periculum adduxit rempublicam.’ 

What is now the state in which the 
noble Earl has placed himself and_ his 
country? It is, I repeat it, more in 
sorrow than in bitterness that I speak, [ 
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well remember, that when, in another 
House of Parliament, where the noble 
Earl and myself were sitting at the same 
time, he was taking measures and using 
language which Mr. Pitt thought betrayed 
too strong a leaning towards the principles 
of those who were then called Radicals— 
he warned him—a warning which the noble 
Earl may still remember— against any 
connection with a party of which he 
would himself become one of the first 
victims, because it was equally hostile to 
talent and to virtue. I think that what 
the noble Earl is now doing, will, contrary 
to his intention, give a degree of strength 
to that party which he will never be able 
to control. My authorities are the leaders 
of that party. They say, ‘“ We support 
this Bill, not because we are satisfied, 
but because, if a change to this extent be 
once effected, the rest of our work is easy. 
If the chariot be once set in motion at this 
pace, it must, by its own momentum, be 
hurried down the precipice.” Do you 
believe them, or do you not? Do you 
doubt their intentions? That is strange 
incredulity, indeed,in defiance of their own 
declarations. Do you doubt their power ? 
I so far doubt it, that I believe, should 
matters come to a crisis, their power would 
be broken by the result of a collision with 
a Government really determined to do its 
duty. 

My Lords, omitting almost every thing 
of detail, and without discussing fora 
moment the manner in which the measure 
is proposed to be carried into execution, I 
have now, however imperfectly, stated my 
objections to the principles of this measure, 
and I do not think that it would be con- 
sistent with my duty to myself, your Lord- 
ships, and my country, to give my vote for 
the second reading. The noble Earl, how- 
ever, tells us that this Bill, as it now stands, 
or something equally efficient, must pass. 
Now, no Bill equally efficient can be 
brought in, which does not carry the work 
both of destruction and of creation as far 
as this Bill, for nothing short of that will, 
strickly speaking, deserve the title of 
equally efficient. What hope, then, have 
we of doing any good by proposing 
amendments in Committee? ‘The door 
is closed. It is true that, in another 
place, the Government said they were pre- 
pared to adopt any amendment which did 
not materially interfere with the principle 
of the Bill, But how did they redeem that 
pledge? Not a single amendment did 
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they consent to, except some pitiful trifle, 
which in very shame they could not reject, 
save upon one occasion, when an import- 
ant amendment was carried against them 
by a majority of their own friends—an 
amendment of which the noble Earl does 
not approve. 

But the noble Earl says, that the people 
at large are for the Bill. If that be so, 
who can wonder at it? The noble Earl 
has spoken much of bribery; but, I ask 
him, was there ever, in the records of 
history, a bribery to the extent of that 
offered by this Bill, in the shape of an 
elective franchise to 500,000 persons? 
It declares a certain class of persons to be 
the sole electors of every city and borough 
in the kingdom. ‘Thus a bribe is directly 
given to that class of persons to support 
the Bill. You ask 500,000 persons whe- 
ther they choose to have, nay, to monopo- 
lize, political power? Who could expect 
any other answer than what was given ? 
But even with all this, while I admit the 
general feeling to be still in favour of a 
change, and perhaps no small change, in 
the constitution of the House of Commons, 
I must declare, that I do not see any 
symptoms of the people being as decidedly 
in favour of the Bill now before your Lord- 
ships as they were when they kuew little 
of it. It is true that petitions have been 
presented, and I wish at all times to treat 
petitioners with respect: they have a right 
to be heard and to be attended to; but 
when they come before us, we must consi- 
der the nature of the subject on which they 
address us. If it should happen to bea 
subject of so great, and difficult, and com- 
plicated a nature, that even persons of the 
highest talent, the highest information, and 
the highest wisdom, possessing, morcover, 
that knowledge of the mind and heart of 
man which alone can make a good poli- 
tician, approach with awe a matter of such 
mighty import, and, after applying them- 
selves to its consideration, are involved in 
embarrassment, and remain to the last 
doubtful of the propriety of the decisions 
to which they come ; may we not, with all 
respect for the persons who send us those 
petitions, doubt whether they can, by possi- 
bility, be qualified to judge, to advise, much 
less to dictate upon it? 

The petitions in favour of this measure 
come chiefly, but not exclusively (for 
there are many from the classes above 
them, and still more from the classes be- 
low them), from those persons to whom 
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the bribe is given—from the 10J, voters; 
and although I admit that this class in 
England, and particularly since the school- 
master has been abroad, are more intelligent 
and better able to form a correct judg- 
ment upon such subjects, than persons of 
the same rank in life in any other nation 
in the world, yet, as they are for the most 
part employed, forthe largest portion of their 
time, in the various necessary occupations 
from which they derive their support ;— 
unless they are gifted with an intuitive 
power of acquiring knowledge, which does 
not reach the higher orders, and those 
who have more leisure and better oppor- 
tunities to learn, they can hardly be capa- 
ble of forming such a judgment upon the 
principle and details of so great and com- 
plicated a measure, as shall preclude us 
from the exercise of ours. What can 
most of them really know about the Bill, 
except that it gives them votes ?—and 
votes are good things. But then they are 
told it will give them cheap bread. A 
demagogue presents himself to them with 
a red cap upon a pole, and two loaves of 
bread, one large and the other small, 
saying, ‘‘if you vote for such a candidate, 
you will have the large loaf; but if for the 
other candidate, you can only have the 
small one.” Thus are they deluded—thus 
played upon by the excitement of fallaci- 
ous expectations, and by the exertions of a 
Press which has been sufficiently character- 
ized by the noble Earl (Winchilsea), to 
render it unnecessary for me to say one 
word respecting it. Can we wonder, then, 
that they are in favour of the Bill, the only 
measure of Reform now before them, al- 
though it is obvious that not one in a 
thousand of them can have read it, and 
that, if that one can fully comprehend it, 
he has done more than myself, and I be- 
lieve most of your Lordships, have been 
able to do. 

The petitions of these persons deserve, 
no doubt, seriovs consideration; but J 
have yet to learn that either this or the 
other House of Parliament is bound, 
under the penalty of being cashiered, to 
follow implicitly any other guide than that 
of its own deliberate judgment, after full 
argument and discussion. If that be not 
so, why sit we here? If we sit here 
merely to register the orders of the House 
of Commons, and if the Commons sit in 
St. Stephen’s merely to register the orders 
of the Northern Unions and the Birmingham 
Association, how long will it be before 
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we, in the first place, and the House of 
Commons in the next, shall be called upon 
to give up even the semblance of deliber- 
ation? Nay more—how long will it be 
before the Throne itself is considered as 
an useless and expensive pageant ? 

Again I say, that I deeply regret that 
so universal a change in the constitution 
of the House of Commons has been pro- 
posed. Man is the creature of habit 
rather than of principle; his affections 
fasten to that which he is accustomed to. 
Hitherto the people of England have 
been warmly attached to the existing 
system, though not blind to its partial 
defects; but this proposition tends for 
ever to alienate them from the whole. 
Is it nothing to alter, almost without 
assigning a reason, and hardly mentioning 
it asa part of the provisions of the Bill, 
the constituency of at least 150 boroughs 
to whom the privilege of electing Repre- 
sentatives is wholly or in part continued, 
abrogating rights almost coeval with the 
Constitution itself, and against the exer- 
cise of which no complaint is made? Is 
it nothing to abolish, or, at least, to de- 
prive of all political power, every Corpora- 
tion in the kingdom, whether close or 
open? Those who know the history of 
their country must be aware that they 
were the first foundation, and the main 
instrument of the establishment of our 
liberty. In my opinion, they not only 
have had, but still have their uses. They 
naturally create a great variety of local 
attachments, of local objects of ambition: 
they endear a man to the place of his 
nativity; and when a man feels an in- 
terest in the place where he was born, he 
extends that feeling to the whole country. 
What is, moreover, this 10/. qualification 
which is considered by Ministers as giving 
a sufficient proof of the capacity of the 
possessor to judge of the merits of candi- 
dates, and as being so decidedly superior 
to all other qualifications, that they have 
substituted that, and that alone, for all 
the varied rights of voting which previously 
existed? It is precisely the qualification 
which gives a settlement in a parish, and 
entitles the man who has possessed it to 
apply for parochial relief. 

Then it is asked, what do you hope for 
by resisting the second reading of this 
Bill? In the first place, there is always 
something to hope for, when a man, or 
a body of men, feel that they are acting 
without private interest, without bias, 
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without prejudice, and according to what 
they conceive to be the dictates of their 
duty. If that, generally speaking, be true, 
is there a body upon earth upon whom the 
pursuit of such a course is more peculiarly 
incumbent than upon ourselves? We are, 
whatever we may be called, whether a 
House of Peers, or a Senate, whether a 
First Chamber or a Second Chamber, we 
are a co-ordinate House of Legislation 
with one directly issuing from the people. 
What is the peculiar privilege and the 
peculiar duty of such a body? When any 
measure is presented to us, the adoption 
of which we apprehend to be pregnant 
with danger to the community, however 
strongly that measure may be pressed upon 
us by the House of Commons, or by the 
people, it is our primary duty to exercise 
the privilege which the Constitution has 
conferred upon us, and to give the country 
time to reconsider the step which we con- 
ceive to be dangerous. Undoubtedly, my 
Lords, I would rather do this in the present 
instance, after having tried the practicability 
of introducing important amendments into 
the Bill, were it not that, for the reasons 
which I have already stated, I consider 
any such trial as hopeless. 

We are told by the noble Earl that we 
have no option but to take the Bill as it 
is—to adopt at once a proposition which 
is to consign us and our posterity to a new 
form of government, which no one has 
ever ventured to tell us would be practic- 
able, and which, if it were practicable, 
would, in my opinion, be pernicious. If 
we take it at all, we must take it precisely 
in the shape and form in which it has 
been presented to us—for, like the laws 
of the Medes and Persians, it is not liable 
to change. To this decree | cannot bow. 
1 can, indeed, conceive a measure so 
framed as to secure all the beneficial re- 
sults which are anticipated from this very 
Bill, without the hazard of so much mis- 
chief. IJ think that the noble Earl would 
have acted with more prudence, if he had 
commenced his Reform at the other end, 
if he had given Members with his new con- 
stituency, but with a higher qualification, 
to large places, including both wealth and 
population, and having distinct interests 
worthy of a separate organ—if he had 
added to the most important counties 
some additional Members, with a more 
extended constituency, and then had made 
room for them in the House, by disfran- 
chising, either in whole or in part, those 
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boroughs which stand the lowest in the 
scale of wealth and population. A mea- 
sure of this description, though open to 
many and serious objections, would at least 
have avoided the adoption of the most 
dangerous principles of the present Bill— 
those principles which must carry us much 
further than the Bill itself; its effects 
might have been observed, and we should 
have retained the power of stopping short 
or of proceeding further, whichever might 
be found most advisable. To a measure 
of this description, within proper limits, I, 
for one, should not refuse my consent, 
when convinced that the deliberate opinion 
of the country is decidedly in its favour, 

It was my wish to have been able to 
vote for the second reading of this Bill. 
My noble friends around me know that I 
have frequently expressed such a wish; 
but I trust that it is not necessary for me 
to appeal to the conversations which | 
have had with them, in order that what I 
assert may be believed. I have done all 
that I possibly could, to bring my mind to 
consent to the second reading. I have 
already stated to your Lordships that I 
had tried my hand at amendments, with a 
most anxious desire to render it less nox- 
ious, and to bring it into some shape in 
which it might be less unfit to pass—into 
a shape similar to that of which I have 
traced the outline—but I found those 
principles of this Bili, which I have been 
stating and combating, stare me full in the 
face at every step, and I was forced to 
relinquish the task in utter despair of ac- 
complishing it. 

I have a full sense of the difficulties and 
dangers which may attend the decision of 
your Lordships against the second read- 
ing; but I entertain also a full conviction 
that the responsibility for those difficulties 
and dangers rests not on us, who are deing 
our duty by the line of conduct which we 
pursue, but on those who, unnecessarily 
and wantonly, have brought things to their 
present state. Whatever may be the 
result, I am decidedly of opinion that the 
country ought to have time to reconsider 
this great question, and to weigh well the 
consequences that may attend its decision. 

I have witnessed instances of agitation 
as great as that now existing, which, in 
1780, 1793, and 1819, menaced the tran- 
quillity of the country, but in time subsided ; 
and prosperity, order, and content, suc- 
ceeded to the violence of the storm. I 
gannot abandon the hope that the same 
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happy change may take place in the pre- 
sent case, and that this most difficult and 
important question may be brought, in 
cooler moments, to a safersolution. I say, 
my Lords, out of regard to the people, we 
are bound to give the country time to 
reconsider the subject. We are bound, 
even for the sake of the noble Earl him- 
self, to afford him the same opportunity. 
I do not expect to alter his opinion, nor 
do I call upon him to retract his words; 
but (having given a pledge, and that 
pledge having already been redeemed) 
after the decision of your Lordships—if 
that decision should be what I anticipate— 
he may still avail himself of that which 
Mr. Burke calls ‘ the great ruler of human 
affairs’—a compromise between extreme 
opinions. In effecting such a compromise 
he may be assured of powerful co-opera- 
tion, and the allies whom he will gain, 
though not so numerous, will be of a very 
different description from many of those 
whom he may lose. 

In conclusion, my Lords, I cannot assent 
to the second reading of this Bill. I am 
of opinion that, if it shall pass into a law 
in its present shape, it will place us under 
a form of government as different from 
that under which we have hitherto flou- 
rished, as one free constitution can be dif- 
ferent from another. I must again repeat 
my conviction, that the mere proposal of 
this Bill, with the sanction of the Crown 
and of the Administration, has thrown the 
country into a state from which it will 
never entirely recover. With this opinion, 
and believing that a deadly blow has been 
inflicted on the vitals of the Constitution, 
I cannot consent to be an accomplice in 
the crime, though perforce I must be a 
sharer in the punishment. 

Viscount Melbourne spoke to the follow- 
ing effect :—My Lords, lam most willing to 
concur with your Lordships in applauding 
the ability displayed in the eloquent, but 
I must say miscellaneous and sometimes 
contradictory speech which we have just 
heard from my noble friend; although I 
cannot but think, that much which has 
fallen from my noble friend might have 
better suited a Committee on the Bill than 
a motion for its second reading. In what 
fell from my noble friend, in an early part 
of his speech I entirely agree; namely, 
that it is incumbent on the various mem- 
bers of his Majesty’s Government to ex- 
plain the grounds on which they support 
the measure, particularly those who were 
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formerly unfriendly to Reform, and have 
recorded their opinions against it, and 
being myself in this predicament, without 
that intimation, I should have taken an 
opportunity of stating the reasons which 
induce me to vote for the second reading 
of this Bill. Nay, my Lords, concurring 
heartily and cordially with my noble friend 
at the head of the Government, in now 
proposing this measure to Parliament, I 
think it my duty to state at length my 
reasons for supporting it. To many of 
the arguments of my noble friend it was 
impossible for me to listen with any other 
than a favourable ear; for they are argu- 
ments which I have myself urged else- 
where. If ever there was an individual in 
the country more anxious than another 
that the affairs of the country might have 
gone on without our being forced to incur 
the hazard and responsibility which must 
result from so great and fundamental a 
change in the House of Commons, I am 
that person. That great Philosopher and 
Statesman, Lord Bacon, says, that the 
difference between civil affairs and the 
sciences is, that while in the latter there 
should be nothing but change and move- 
ment, the former should rest for support 
on authority and reputation. ‘ Verum in 
‘rebus civilibus mutatio etiam in melius 
‘(even if the change were for the better) 
‘suspecta est ob perturbationem; cum 
‘ civiliaauthoritate, consensu, fama, et opin- 
‘ione, non demonstratione nitantur. In 
‘artibus autem et scientiis tanquam in me- 
‘ talli fodinis, omnia novis operibus et ul- 
‘ terioribus progressibus circumstrepere de- 
‘bent.’ Undoubtedly the perturbation 
arising from change is to be avoided ; but 
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then the other terms of the proposition | 


must be observed. That which it is pro- 
posed to change must be supported by 


authority, consent, reputation, and opinion. | 


If we find that the columns of that sup- 
port are sapped and falling—if we find 
that, instead of authority, there is a dis- 
respect for all authority—if we find that, 


instead of consensus there is dissensus---if | 


we find that, instead of reputation and 


opinion, there are aversion and repudi- | 
ation, it is then our duty to look about us, | 


and to consider the dangerous situation in 
which we are placed ; it is then timeto pro- 
pose some change, it is then time to re- 
vert to the first principles of the Constitu- 
tion, that we may repair the edifice which 
is tottering and crumbling around us. My 
Lords, we have been told by one of your 
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Lordships that we ought not to yield to 
popular opinion, that we ought not to be 
governed arbitrio popularis aure; and 
that it frequently becomes the duty of 
legislative and Representative bodies, and 
of all those having authority, to resist the 
will of the people. I readily admit the 
truth of that proposition. Else why have 
a Representative body at all? The wildest 
democrat in existence, those who assert 
that all power is derived from the people, 
would hardly deny the proposition. No’ 
man can suppose for one moment that it 
is the duty of a legislative body to yield to 
every gust of the popular breath; no man 
can suppose that in questions involving the 
immediate petty interests of the people 
this should be done, much less in making 
those fundamental changes which affect 
the whole interests of a great country, and 
of which the people are necessarily very 
incompetent judges. But, my Lords, al- 
though it may be our duty to resist the 
will of the people for a time, is it possible 
to resist it for ever? Have we not in this 
case resisted it long enough? I say this 
the more freely, because I have on former 
occasions been in the foreground in re- 
sisting Parliamentary Reform, Night 
after night have I resisted it in another 
place, going far beyond some of those who 
are now adverse to the present measure. 
Wherever the flag of Parliamentary Reform 
was hoisted, I ranged myself under the op- 
posite banner ; if I did not lift the standard 
of the constitution and call its supporters 
to the field, I was always ready to follow 
it, and went beyond others in repelling 
every approach to Reform. I always op- 
posed in the other House of Parliament 
the extension of the elective franchise to 
Manchester and Birmingham. I look back 
with great regret to the period when a 
motion of that kind was last brought before 
‘the other House of Parliament, because 
| circumstances connected with that motion 
| deprived the Administration of that day 
of the services of Mr. Huskisson; I shall 
never cease to regret them, for I think, 
_and shall, I believe, always think that he 
was not fairly treated; and that occur- 
rence, I own, first shook my confidence in 
the noble Duke opposite. On that oc- 
'casion, however I opposed the transfer of 
_ the elective franchise to Birmingham, be- 
| cause in my own heart I knew, that if that 
| proposition were adopted, it must neces- 
| sarily lead to a large measure of Reform, 
‘like that which is now offered to your 
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Lordships. For why, my Lords, give the 
elective franchise to Birmingham and to 
Manchester? Because they have become 
great emporiums of commerce, daily in- 
creasing in wealth and importance, Be- 
cause they are full of men of opulence, 
of spirit, and intelligence, because they 
have arrived almost at imperial grandeur, 
and metropolitan magnificence. Such 
of your Lordships as oppose the Reform 
Bill, the noble Earl who spoke last, and 
the noble Earl who preceded him, would 
give these towns the elective franchise be- 
cause they have thus increased. But the 
whole country has so increased, my Lords ; 
and it seems to me, therefore, as almost all 
your Lordships have given up the idea that 
there shall be no Reform, to be impossible 
longer to resist the adoption of the large 
measure now proposed or one equal to it. 
The noble Earl recommended us to give 
time to the people, he said that, on former 
occasions, when the wishes of the people 
on this subject, have been resisted, when 
similar claims were made and denied, 
everything has returned to a peaceful 
channel. Fora certain time that may be 
good policy; the argument is plausible but 
all experience proves, when the wishes of 
the people are founded on reason and 
justice, and when they are consistent 
with the fundamental principles of the 
Constitution, that there must come a time 
when both the legislative and executive 
powers must yield to the popular voice or 
be annihilated. ‘T'wo of the great argu- 
ments against the measure are, that Re- 
form is merely used as a weapon of party, 


_and that the popular demand forit is merely 


a temporary clamour, that springs up when- 
ever any general calamity occurs, and 
subsides when that calamity is at an end. 
Admitting both these arguments to be 
well-founded, would it not be desirable to 
deprive party of so formidable a weapon ? 
But when your Lordships see that, on 
every occasion of public calamity and dis- 
tress, from whatever cause arising, the 
people call for an alteration in the Repre- 
sentation, and that the call is accom- 
panied with a deep, rankling sense of in- 
justice suffered, and of rights withheld, 
can your Lordships suppose that an opinion 
so continually revived has not some deep- 
seated foundation, and can you be insensi- 
ble to the danger of continuing a permanent 
cause for angry and discontented feelings 
to be revived and renewed at every period 
of public distress, and public calamity ? 
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Do not, my Lords, be parties to the con- 
tinuance of this evil, if I must not say this 
great injustice. What constituted the 
great danger which attended the continu- 
ance of the system formerly pursued to- 
wards the Roman Catholics in Ireland ? 
That it gave opportunities to those who, as 
has been well observed, ‘* werealwayslying 
in wait to take advantage of the distresses 
of the country.” It gave a handle to 
those who were always ready to stir up 
sedition. The same kind of danger that 
the empire was exposed to by the refusal 
of Catholic emancipation, it is now ex- 
posed to by the denial of Reform, but to 
a much greater degree. The Catholics 
were comparatively a small body, whose 
strength could always be seen and mea- 
sured, but the spirit of Reform has been 
diffused through the whole population and 
the whole people may besaid to be ready for 
commotion. My Lords, the popular feel- 
ing on the subject of Reform extends, 
your Lordships do not know how far; it 
penetrates, your Lordships do not know 
how deep; and the great danger is, that 
it will break forth with irresistible violence 
when your Lordships are flattering your- 
selves that the country is enjoying gene- 
ral repose and perfect tranquillity, or when 
it is immersed in other dangers and has no 

arms to resist a discontented people. I 
have already observed, that my noble 
friend who has just spoken stated many 

| things which would have been better stated 

,in a Committee. Why will he not allow 

| the Bill to go into that Committee? Iam 

‘sure my noble friend did himself great 

| Injustice when he said that his right hand 

|had so far forgot its cunning, that he 
|should be unable to adapt any amend- 
|ments to the Bill. But my noble friend 

/has not stated one objection which does 

not apply only to the details of the Bill, 

jand which may not be obviated in the 
| Committee. Undoubtedly the measure is 

{an extensive one. It does away with the 

nomination boroughs; it takes away one 

Member from a number of other boroughs ; 

it alters the constituency of boroughs; 

it proposes to add to the county Repre- 
sentation—a measure which has always 
been proposed in every plan of Parlia- 
mentary Reform submitted to either House 
of Parliament ; it proposes a general 
alteration of the qualification throughout 
the country; and it introduces—which is 
not the least important part of the Bill— 
a great variety of regulations as to the 
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conduct and management of elections, 
with a view to conducting them cheaply, 
and bringing them to a speedy termination. 
I will not deny that these are great and 
important changes and alterations requiring 
much deliberation, and I regret that so 
much misapprehension prevails in the 
public mind as to the supposed delay in 
proceeding with this Bill. 1 cannot 
concur in the censure that has _ been 
passed upon the House of Commons for 
the time and consideration they bestowed 
on this very important Bill. That House 
could not have done otherwise, and have 
done its duty, and no time has been need- 
lessly consumed, no delay has been ex- 
cessive, considering the great importance 
of the measure. But as this great measure 
is eagerly sought for by the country—as it 
is proposed by his Majesty’s Government 
—as it has been thus deliberated upon, 
and considered by the House of Com- 
mons, and as they, with a large majority, 
pray your Lordships’ concurrence —will 
you, I ask, at once reject it? will you, 
by a single night’s vote, defeat the hopes 
of the nation, and cast away, as if it were 
idle and worthless, the fruit of so much 
care? Will you reject it on the ground 
that you may, perhaps, hereafter entertain 
some similar measure ? If such, my Lords, 
be the ground of your opposition--if you 
now oppose the Bill, proinising to give a 
better measure hereafter—consider, my 
Lords, that such a promise is the con- 
demnation of the present system, and the 
justification almost of that dangerous 
discontent which I have adverted to, and 
which your Lordships will not in that case 
remedy; but your Lordships will well 
weigh, and deeply consider, the step pro- 
posed to you; and pause, [ implore you, 
before you disappoint the wishes of the 
great body of the people. My noble 
friend has gone into the whole history of 
this question since the American war. | 
can only say, that into all the considera- 
tions which that extensive and discursive 
survey embraces, | am not prepared to 
enter, as the question before your Lord- 
ships is sufficiently extensive and im- 
portant in itself. Let us consider the 
circumstances in which we are placed, and 
the subject as it is brought before us. 
Though all things may undoubtedly go 
well as long as the Members of the other 
House act harmoniously together—sup- 
posing, however, which may easily happen, 
that the Members returned by the popular 
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voice range themselves on one side, de- 
termined to carry this measure, and those 
who are returned in a manner which I 
need not point out, were to range them - 
selves on the other, what, my Lords, would 
be the result? Could such a contest be 
otherwise than perfectly serious ? or sup- 
pose, my Lords, that we should range 
ourselves in continued opposition to the 
majority of the other House and the wishes 
of the people, must not that lead to con- 
sequences the most disastrous? My noble 
friend misinterpreted the language of my 
noble friend at the head of the Treasury, 
when he inferred that the Bill must not 
be touched or modified, and that your 
Lordships were to be no longer masters of 
the measure—and must merely register 
the decrees of the House of Commons. 
That is not the conclusion which I drew 
from what was stated by my noble friend, 
nor will his language bear such an inter- 
pretation. Nothing which fell from my 
noble friend, can warrant the assumption 
that he wishes in the slightest degree to 
impede or control your Lordships’ deli- 
beration. The noble Lord has asked what 
is the basis of the measure, and whether it 
is not population? Population is not the 
basis of the measure. It was necessary 
that we should have, for the purposes of 
disfranchisement, some practical rule; 
and, therefore, the want of population was 
adopted as the rule to disfranchise nomi- 
nation boroughs. But there is nothing 
about population on the face of the Bill. 
I do not mean to deny the statements by 
which the Bill has been supported in 
another place; all that 1 mean to say is 
this—that there was a necessity for some 
strict rule both for disfranchisement and 
for enfranchisement, and population was 
undoubtedly chosen as the rule for de- 
termining the places which should continue 
co return Members to Parliament; but 
that mere population was the basis adopted 
for the Representation of the country I 
distinctly deny. We never intended that 
population should be the basis of the 
Representation of the country. The whole 
measure goes to effect an extension of the 
present. system of Representation, and 
adapts it more completely to the circum- 
stances and situation of the country; but 
it looks at property, at different interests, 
and at different classes, as well as at popu- 
lation. It is impossible, however, on the 
second reading of the Bill, when the 
general principle of Reform is the only 
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question for our consideration, when we | 
have to determine whether there shall be | 
Reform or not. [No,xno!] Noble Lords | 
are eager to disclaim hostility to Reform; | 
every one is anxious to shew that he is a | 
Reformer; and noble Lords now as indig- | 
nantly deny the charge of being Anti-. 
reformers, as they some years ago would | 
have spurned at the imputation of being | 
Reformers. When that is the case, I put it 
to your Lordships, as Reform is the general | 
principle of the Bill, and as that is now | 
the question for discussion, I put it to 
your Lordships whether you can refuse to 
read a Bill the second time of which you 
approve the principle? It is agreeable to 
the course of your Lordships’ proceedings 
to discuss the principle of a Bill before 
going into a Committee; and if you ap- 
prove of that principle, to go into a Com- 
mittee. Or are your Lordships prepared 
to say, that you approve of the Reform, 
and will not go into a Committec? [| 
appeal to the noble Earl who spoke early 
in the debate, and who introduced a bill 
in the beginning of the Session, in which 
he took a considerable interest, but which, 
I must say, was of very trifling import- 
ance as compared to this Bill, and was as 
inconsistent as a bill could well be, and 
the noble Lord pressed your Lordships to 
allow him to go into a Committee, merely 
on account of the excellency of the object 
he had in view. If your Lordships oppose 
the principle of Reform, you will not allow 
the Bill to go to a Committee, but as your 
Lordships are all Reformers, and as the 
Bill is made to your hand, you will surely 
assent to the second reading, and amend 
and change it in Committee according to 
the reason, and sense, and justice of the 
House. If not, what alternative is there ? 
What course will your Lordships pursue ? 
What do you propose? If you will not 
allow the Bill to go into a Committee, and 
there is no other Bill, what have you to 
offer? If it is necessary, as is stated, to 
appease the spirit of the people—if it is 
necessary to propitiate them, your Lord- 
ships will allow the Bill to go to the 
Committee, and so spare yourselves the 
mortification of hereafter retracting, and 
of presenting some other similar Bill. 
The arguments which have been directed 
against the details of the Bill are fit only 
for the Committee, and | should wish to 
spare your Lordships’ time by not now dis- 
cussing them. I will not go, therefore, 





into all the questions mooted by the noble 
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Earl. I do not deny, that this is a measure 
of great importance—that it causes a 
great change—that it will be followed by 
other great changes; that other measures 
will be necessary to carry it into complete 
effect. There must be a change in the 
Constitution in respect to Ministers having 
seats in another place. There are some 
defects which may lead to other changes. 


'I would not exclude Ministers from that 


House, nor allow them to obtain seats 
there by any other means than the voice 
of the people. I should be exceedingly 
sorry to see such a change, but the Bill 
will make other changes necessary to adapt 
it to the working of the Constitution, and 
to the circumstances of the country; but 
to effect these changes, I rely on the elas- 
ticity of the Constitution, and on its 
adapting power, which has preserved and 
improved it in times past, and will not fail, 
I hope, to preserve and improve it on 
future occasions. I am departing, how- 
ever, from the rule I laid down not to go 
into the details, which demand more dis- 
cussion than I can now give them. I 
must abstain, though that is doing the 
measure injustice, because it is not pos- 
sible for me to go the length I wish. I 
will only implore your Lordships to con- 
siderthe subject well, and not now to touch 
those topics which will best be considered 
in the Committee, but to reserve yourselves 
for the discussion of those details on which 
you are, | trust, determined to enter in 
another stage of the Bill. Your Lordships 
are about to decide a great question——a 
question involving the peace and happi- 
ness of the empire in a far greater degree 
than that great question it was the glory 
of the noble Duke’s Administration (the 
Duke of Wellington) to conduct to a suc- 
cessful termination. ‘There is, however, I 
beg leave to observe to your Lordships, a 
great difference between this Bill and that 
for the relief of the Roman Catholics, to 
which it has been compared. That mea- 
sure, my Lords, had been frequently 
demanded, and as frequently refused, till 
at length you were forced to forget your 
own previous resistance, and grant that 
which you before denied. You are not 
pledged to any opposition to this Bill. 
You have it now in your power to grant 
what will be considered a boon, on which 
the repose of the country depends, and 
which is looked for with impatience. By 
this Bill you are not bound in any manner. 
You have never rejected this, or any similar 
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Bill. Some of your Lordships may, in the 
other House of Parliament, have expressed 
an opinion on Reform ; but as a body—as 
a House of Peers—you are unbound and 
uncompromised. Your Lordships have free 
liberty and power to decide as you think 
fit, and you will come to the decision free 
from the influence of fear, free from all 
apprehension, free from all menace, free 
even from that fear by which a noble and 
generous mind is sometimes led to rash 
and untimely acts—free, my Lords, from 
the imputation of fear. The noble Duke 
stated at the beginning of the debates on 
the subject of Catholic Emancipation, that 
he did not consider that he was addressing 
himself to your Lordships’ fears. I am 
not of a different opinion. It is said that 
the great measure of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion has not accomplished all that was 
promised. I admit that—but I would beg 
leave to ask, what would have been now 
the state of Ireland had that measure not 
been passed into a law? If the want of 
complete success is to be ascribed to the 
conduct of one man; if he has had the 
power to oppose the beneficial workings 
of the measure, and delay its advantages, 
I must say, that the power of that man is 
the creature of your Lordships’ hands; 
your obstinacy gave him influence, and 
gave him the power which he possesses to 
impede the healing effect of that beneficial 
law. That he should have had the power 
to raise obstacles to the peace and tran- 
quillity of the country, is a circumstance 
which I deeply and seriously lament ; and 
I implore your Lordships to raise up no 
such other man, not to give a scimitaf into 
the hands of many such men, by making 
the people believe that their humble peti- 
tions are disregarded, and that they must 
not look to your Lordships for redress. 
Donot, my Lords, arma host of demagogues 
with the discontent of the people. What- 
ever other motives may actuate your Lord- 
ships, I implore you not to be guilty of 
the rashness of fear; 1] implore you not to 
be guilty of the greater rashness of delay. 
I will remind your Lordships of the address 
of the Roman Consul to his council on 
going to war, when he planned that 
masterly march which overthrew the Car- 
thaginian general before he could unite 
himself to his other forees—a march which, 
perhaps, changed the destinies of the 
world. What that great man then ad- 
dressed to the council, I will presume to 
repeat to your Lordships. He assured 
VOL. VII. {ie 
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them that their safety depended on the 
adopting his plan immediately, and’ that 
there would be danger in delay. He ex- 
claimed, “‘ Only do not procrastinate—do 
not make that measure which is safe, if 
adopted immediately, dangerous by delay.” 
—Ne consilium suum, quod tutum celeritas 
fecisset temerarium morando facerent. 

The Duke of Wellington :*—I concur, 
my Lords, entirely with the noble Viscount 
who spoke last, in the opinion that this 
measure is a most extensive one. It goes 
to overturn the whole system of our Repre- 
sentation ; it affects the counties, towns, 
and boroughs; it destroys or disturbs every 
existing interest; and, as the noble Lord 
said, it will require further changes, It 
alters all the relations of Representation, 
and even the proportions of the Represent- 
atives of the different parts of the mo- 
narchy. It is the most considerable 
alteration and change ever proposed. The 
noble Lord says, it would not be sufficient 
unless it went to a great extent; and he 
tells your Lordships it ought to go to a 
Committee ; and that we should not reject 
the measure pow, but proceed to consider 
its details in a Committee. Notwithstand- 
ing all the changes it is to effect, it will 
be followed by other changes, in order to 
render it fit for working, and adapt it 
practically to our Constitution. Ought 
we not to know what those changes are 
before we are called upon to consider this 
Bill in a Committee ? 

Before I go any further, I wish to ob- 
serve on a statement made by the noble 
Earl who introduced the measure. He 
did me the honour to notice my conduct. 
The noble Earl, when he opened the mea- 
sure to your Lordships, made some ob- 
servations on me. He seems to prefer 
that course to explaining or defending his 
own measures. The noble Earl seemed 
to forget that there was any necessity to 
defend his own measure or explain it to 
the House, and chose rather to criticise 
me and my language, and the language 
of my right hon. friend (Sir R. Peel), and 
our conduct and language in Parliament 
during the last Session, The noble Earl 
thought proper to find fault with my lan- 
guage relating to the constitution of Par- 
liament, and attributed to me, and to 
what I said in Parliament, the spirit of 
Reform in the country, and the breaking 





* Reprinted from the corrected report, pub 
lished by Murray. 
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up of the late Government. The noble 
Earl found fault with my opinion of Parlia- 
ment; but what had the Parliament done 
up to the moment when I was speaking 
to make it undeserving of our approba- 
tion? My noble friend (the Earl of 
Harrowby), who has spoken with great 
ability, regretted that I should have made 
the statement I did make to your Lord- 
ships of the character and conduct of 
Parliament. My Lords, I beg my noble 
friend and the noble Earl to recollect, that 
when I spoke of the Parliament, 1 spoke 
as the King’s Minister, and that it is the 
duty of the King’s Minister to support the 
institutions of the country: it had never, 
when I was in office, been the practice for 
the King’s Ministers to give up the insti- 
tutions of the country, and abandon them 
the moment they were attacked. 

But, my Lords, if I wanted an example 
of the opinions of the value of the House 
of Commons, I should find it in the opinion 
of the noble Ear], the last time, I believe, 
that he spoke of the House of Commons. 
In the month of February, 1817, the noble 
Lord said, ‘ Constituted as it now was, he 
‘in his conscience believed that the House 
‘of Commons was, of all other institutions, 
‘in all the other countries of the world, 
‘the institution best calculated for the 
‘general protection of the subject. Sup- 
‘ported by the people in temperate and 
‘firm claims for redress, it was not only 
‘able, but certain to remedy every wrong. 
‘It was capable to act as the most efficient 
‘control upon the executive, by diminish- 
‘ing the means of corruption and reducing 
‘the pressure of a severe and grinding 
‘taxation.’* That was the opinion of the 
noble Earl himself in 1817; and what, | 
would ask, had the Parliament done sub- 


sequently to deserve the disapprobation of 


the noble Earl—what had it done between 
1817 and the moment when I pronounced 
that approbation of Parliament of which 
my noble friend and the noble Earl have 
expressed so much disapprobation ?. When 
the noble Earl quotes what I said not 
quite a twelvemonth ago, he might, | 
think, quote it correctly. What | said 
was, that Parliament had done its duty 
by the country, and enjoyed its confidence. 
I said, that if I had to create a constitu- 
tion of Parliament, I could not create that 
which existed, because I did not believe 
the wit of man could invent such a system ; 


* Hansard’s Parl. Deb, vol, xxxv. p. 428. 
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but I said that I would do my endeavour 
to establish one like it, in which property, 
and particularly property in land, shotld 
be preponderant. That was what I said ; 
and I afterwards had the satisfaction to 
hear the noble Marquis (Lansdown) 
deliver a similar opinion. He had stated, 
that in any system of Representation which 
he could support, property and learning 
| must be preponderant. I said, that I 
should consider it my duty to resist the 
adopting of any plan of Reform that 
should be brought forward : I spoke as a 
Minister of the Crown, and asa Minister 
of the Crown I meant to resist Reform. 

The noble Lords say, that this statement 
of mine caused great enmity to me, and 
created that spirit of Reform which has 
since pervaded the whole country. I beg 
the noble Earl’s pardon; but the spirit of 
Reform in this country was the conse- 
quence of the French Revolution. It is 
true, that ever since the American war a 
desire for Parliamentary Reform has been 
manifested in this country-—it has been 
manifested particularly when any disturb- 
ance or insurrection has occurred in any 
of the neighbouring foreign countries— 
above all, since the French Revolution ; 
and when there has been any extraordinary 
| distress or difficulty in the country. At 
the same time, I believe that, from year to 
year, the manifestations of such a desire 
have been less frequent. I have, indeed, 
the authority of those most friendly to 
Reform for saying, that the manifestations 
of the desire for Reform were less frequetit 
till the period of the Revolution of July, 
1830, than they had formerly been for a 
number of years. It happened, unfortu- 
nately, that, a few days before the Ordi- 
nances were issued in Paris, his Majesty 
had dissolved the Parliament. At the 
elections, my Lords, a strong spirit of 
Parliamentary Reform was exhibited. In 
several contests, candidates for seats in 
Parliament were called upon to pledge 
themselves upon the subject of Parliament- 
ary Reform. In many contested elections, 
the contest was decided in fayour of the 
candidate who declared himself a Re- 
former. 

The noble Earl has likewise referred to 
what | said on the 2nd of November, in 
this House, as the cause of the disturbed 
state of the city of London and its neigh- 
bourhood, and of the circumstances which 
occasioned the letter from the Secretary 
| of State to the Lord Mayor, communicating 
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to him, that his Majesty would not visit 
the city on the 9th of November. 

This letter was written on the 7th of 
November. The circumstances which 
rendered it necessary to write it were 
known to the King’s servants on the 5th 
and 6th. 

The noble Lords have the papers in 
their own hands. I beg to know whether, 
in their opinion, the information which we 
had received was sufficient to warrant the 
advice which we considered it our duty to 
give our Sovereign, and to obtain his 
commands, on the 7th of November? The 
noble Lords have not themselves thought 
proper to advise his Majesty as yet to pay 
a visit to the city. I may fairly presume, 
therefore, that our advice was judicious on 
the 7th of November. 

But it is said, that the circumstances 
which rendered this advice necessary were 
occasioned by what I said in Parliament; 
that is to say, that having spoken in 
Parliament on the 2nd, the effect produced 
in the city, and in the neighbourhood, 
was such, by the 5th, that the King’s 


servants were obliged to advise the King | 


on the 7th not to visit the city. Is this 
possible, my Lords? I again call upon 
the noble Lords to say whether we were 
or were not justified in giving the advice 
which we did give? 

My Lords, the state of the public feel- 
ing and opinion in London, as well as in 
the north of England, and elsewhere in 
the country, had been influenced by the 
state of affairs in France, in Belgium, and 
in other parts of Europe. It was the state 
of affairs which occasioned those circum- 
stances which induced us to advise the 
King not to visit the city; and not any 
Opinion of mine on Parliamentary Reform, 
delivered in this House on the night of the 
2nd of November, and which could not 
have been known at all till the 3rd, and 
could not, therefore, have occasioned, by 
the 5th, the circumstances to which I 
have referred. Then the noble Lord has, 
notwithstanding my repeated contradic- 
tions and explanations, asserted that my 
opinions upon Parliamentary Reform, as 
delivered upon the 2nd of November, had 
occasioned the resignation of the King’s 
late Ministers, my colleagues and myself. 
My Lords, we retired from the King’s 
service on Tuesday, the 16th of November, 
because we found, that on Monday, the 
15th, on an important question, we no 
longer possessed the confidence of the 
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House of Commons. We decided in 
consequence to resign, and we actually 
requested his Majesty to accept our 
resignation on Tuesday, the day following. 

If we had delayed to carry our design 
into execution, the great question of Par- 
liamentary Reform, in which I cannot 
but think the interests of the monarchy 
are involved, would have been discussed 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday, 
and those interests defended by a Ministry 
no longer possessing the confidence of the 
House, and which must, therefore, have 
gone out of office. 

If the question on Monday, the 15th 
of November, had been that of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, it is not clear to me that 
we should have been in ‘a minority. My 
reason for being of that opinion is, that it 
appears on the division, on the second 
reading of the noble Lord’s Bill in March 
last, many Members voted against it who 
had been in the majority on the 15th of 
November. Whatever might be the degree 
in which the Members of the late Parlia- 
ment were pledged to Reform, I think 
myself justified in the statement, that my 
opinion upon Parliamentary Reform did 
not occasion our resignation; and that 
most probably it was not the cause of the 
loss of the confidence of the House of 
Commons. ‘The noble Lord assumed bis 
office on the 22nd of November, and on 
that day he stated to your Lordships on 
what principles he intended to conduct 
the Government of the country. Among 
other intentions he stated that of proposing 
a plan of Parliamentary Reform. He 
stated, that he had obtained the King’s 
consent to enable him to bring forward 
this proposition, as the Minister, and with 
the power and influence of Government. 
The noble Lord’s words upon that occa- 
sion were very remarkable, and deserving 
of your Lordships’ attention, 

Your Lordships will observe, that the 
noble Lord told you that he intended to 
found his plan of Reform ‘ on the basis of 
‘ the institutions of the country;’ and, as 
he explained, ‘a Reform, limited by a 
‘desire to stand, as far as prudence will 
‘permit, by the ancient landmarks, and to 
‘prevent the sudden disturbance of our 
‘settled institutions by too large and ex- 
‘ tensive changes.’ He now tells you, that 
he had brought in a measure which would 
effect a great change in them; and the 
noble Secretary of State adds, that these 
changes must be followed by others, They 
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must be so followed, or the government 
of the country will be impracticable. 

A bill was introduced into the other 
House of Parliament, according to the 
noble Lord’s plan, which, after long dis- 
cussion, was read a second time by the 
decision of a small majority. This measure 
altered everything—ait changed or destroy- 
ed every interest in the country. Instead 
of proceeding upon the basis of the estab- 
lished institutions, it destroyed them all ; 
and, among other things, altered the 
relative numbers of the Representatives in 
Parliament from the different kingdoms of 
the united empire. 

It was proposed in the House of Com- 
mons, that the proportionof Representatives 
for England should not be diminished, to 
which proposition, after long debate, the 
House of Commons agreed by a majority 
of seven. The principle of the noble 
Lord’s bill had been agreed to. Why did 
not the noble Lords persevere and carry 
through their Bill, making such alterations 
as might render it palatable to the House 
of Commons, and consistent with the 
established practice of the Constitution ? 
This did not suit their purpose. They 
dissolved the Parliament, and advised their 
Sovereign to appeal to his people. I 
attribute all our misfortunes to that event. 
The noble Lords advised their Sovereign 
upon that occasion to come to Parliament, 
and to make this speech :— 

‘I have come to meet you for the pur- 
‘ pose of proroguing this Parliament, with 
‘a view to its immediate dissolution. 

‘I have been induced to resort to this 
‘measure for the purpose of ascertaining 
‘the sense of my people, in the way in 
‘which it may be most constitutionally 
‘and authentically expressed, on the ex- 
‘ pediency of making such changes in the 
‘ Representation as circumstances may seem 
‘to require; and which, founded upon the 
‘ acknowledged principles of the Constitu- 
‘tion, may tend at once to uphold the 
‘just rights and prerogatives of the Crown, 
‘and to give security to the liberties of 
‘my people.’ * 

The dissolution then made, and the 
Speech delivered by his Majesty, were both 
upon a principle entirely different from 
that of the precedents according to which 
the measure was adopted. In 1784, the 
King, George 3rd, differed from his Mi- 
nisters upon a great question. They 
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retired from his service, and his Majesty 
appointed other Ministers. Those Mi- 
nisters did not enjoy the confidence of 
the House of Commons, and the King 
dissolved his Parliament, and put an end 
to the session, in the words which I am 
about to read to your Lordships -—~ 

‘On a full consideration of the present 
‘ situation of affairs, and of the extraordi- 
‘nary circumstances which have produced 
‘it, 1 am induced to put an end to this 
‘session of Parliament. 

‘I feel it a duty which I owe to the 
‘ Constitution and to the country, in such 
‘a situation, to recur as speedily as pos- 
‘ sible to the sense of my people by calling 
‘a new Parliament. 

‘J trust that this measure will tend to 
‘obviate the mischiefs arising from the 
‘unhappy divisions and distractions which 
‘have lately subsisted ; and that the vari- 
‘ous important objects which will require 
‘ consideration may be afterwards proceed- 
‘ed upon with less interruption and with 
‘ happier effect. 

‘I can have no other object but to pre- 
‘serve the true principles of our free and 
‘happy Constitution; and to employ the 
‘ powers entrusted to me by law for the 
‘only end for which they were given—the 
‘ good of my people.’ * 

I will not give your Lordships the trouble 
of listening to the perusal of the case of 
1807, which stands precisely upon the 
same principle as that of 1784. In both, 
the King differed in opinion with his Mi- 
nisters and with the Parliament upon 
measures upon which his Majesty had 
decided; and he appealed to the sense of 
his people, and called upon them to elect 
a Parliament which should give their con- 
fidence to the Ministers of his choice, in 
carrying on the measures which he ap- 
proved. ‘The transaction was brought to a 
close before the appeal was made to the 
people. The people were not called upon 
to deliberate upon any measure; but the 
appeal to them was rather, it may be said, 
in favour of the men whom his Majesty 
had named as his Ministers. In the case 
of 1831, however, the noble Lords have 
advised their Sovereign to refer for dis- 
cussion to the people—not whether the 
King was to be supported in naming his 
Ministers—not whether Parliament is to 
be reformed, because, upon the principle 
of Reform, there was a majority in the late 
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House of Commons—but upon a particular 
plan of Reform, which was accordingly 
discussed throughout the country. 

It is on the ground of the dissolution, 
and of this Speech from the Throne, that 
I charge the noble Lords with having 
excited the spirit which existed in the 
country at the period of the last general 
election; and with having been the cause 
of the unconstitutional practice, hitherto 
unknown, of electing delegates for a par- 
ticular purpose to Parliament—delegates 





to obey the daily instructions of their 
constituents, and to be cashiered if they 
should disobey them, whatever may be 
their own opinion; instead of being, as 
they have been hitherto, independent 
Members of Parliament, to deliberate with 
their colleagues upon matters of common 
concern, and to decide according to the 
best of their judgment, aftersuch deli- 
beration and debate. This is an evil of 
which the country will long feel the conse- 
quences, whatever may be the result of; 
these discussions. 

My Lords, this measure, thus debated 
by the people, and thus brought forward 
by the Government in Parliament, for the 
decision of Members thus delegated to | 
give it the force of a law, alters everything; | 
and requires, as the noble Secretary 1 
State says, still further alterations in the 
State, in order to render it practicable to 
carry on the Government at all. 

I will not, at this late hour of the night, 
enter much into the details of the system 
proposed, which have been well consider- 
ed and exposed by my noble friends the 
noble Earl (Lord Harrowby) and the noble 
Baron (Lord Wharnclifie) behind me. 
One of my objections to the system pro- 
posed for the formation of the constitu- 
ency of the boroughs and towns is its 
uniformity, and which objection was, by 
the by, mentioned by one of my noble 
friends. The electors are all the house- 
holders, payers of a rent of 10/. and up- 
wards; these householders, in towns in 
the south of England—I mean the coun- 
ties of Kent, Sussex, Surry, Hants, Berk- 
shire, and Oxford—will consist of the oc- 
cupiers of every house in such towns as 
will not require a supplement under the 
Bill to be allotted by the Commissioners ; 
these will be generally the shopkeepers — 
a class of persons of all others the most 
likely to combine in political views—and 
to be acted upon by political clubs and 
societies of the description of that formed 
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some months ago in the Strand, with a view 
to assist these newly-formed corporations 
in selecting their Representatives in Par- 
liament. 

It is true that this society dissolved 
itself as soon as its existence was observed 
upon here or in the other House of Par- 
liament. But political combinations among 
these voters in boroughs and towns will 
hereafter be much more probable than it 
has been heretofore among the various 
interests of which the borough constitu- 
ency has been. formed. 

These combinations, or the influence of 
such an association as I have described 
and has existed, would be very injurious 
to the public interests. I beg your Lord- 
ships besides to observe, that in nearly 
every town not requiring a supplement, 
every householder will have a vote, in- 
cluding daily labourers, every description 
of menial servant, waiters, hostlers, posti- 
lions at inns, and such like. In respect 
to counties it appears that sixty-two 
Members are to be added to this branch 
of the Representation; of which fifty to 
counties to be divided, two to York- 
shire, and ten to counties which are to 
have three Members each. An addition 
is to be made to the county constituency, 
by enabling 102. copyholders to vote as 
well as freeholders and leaseholders hold- 
ing tenements of 501. yearly rent, and 
even occupiers of land paying that sum, 

I] cannot consider that this system will 
place the landed interest in the same rela- 
tion towards the commercial or manufac- 
turing interest, as that in which it stands 
at present. I doubt the county Repre- 
sentation, as it stands at present, being 
capable of protecting the landed interest 
of the country without the assistance of 
the Members of the close boroughs. These 
are the true protectors of the landed in- 
terest of the country. The increase of 
riches in all towns, owing to the vast in- 
crease of manufactures and commerce, has 
given great influence to the inhabitants of 
towns in all county elections. This 
influence will be increased by giving votes 
to copyholders and holders of 50/. leases : 
these are generally inhabitants of towns 
and shopkeepers. Throughout the whole 
of some counties in England, there is not 
a single acre of land, not in a town, held 
by a lease. 

Towns placed in schedules A and B, de- 
prived of their Members, will continue to 
influence the ¢lections of Members for 
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the counties in which they are situated— 
which elections will be farther influenced 
by other arrangements of the Bill; giving 
votes to the frecholders of certain counties 
of towns in the elections of neighbouring 
counties. 

The Members for counties will, there- 
fore, be nearly as much under the control 
of the constituency residing in towns, as 
the Members for the towns themselves 
will. But, my Lords, the question for us 
to consider, in the formation of this new 
system, is, not only what .is the system 
which will best maintain the balance be- 
tween the county interest and the town 
interest, but what will best form for the 
country aGovernment. ‘That is the most 
important point for our consideration, and 
for the people. We must take care that, 
after all this shall be done, there will be a 
Government in the country. 

We must consider not only the Repre- 
sentation of England, but likewise that of 
Scotland and Ireland. In_ respect to 
Scotland and its Representation, I do not 
know enough of either to pronounce 
whether the Representation ought, or 
ought not, to be reformed; but I must 
repeat the words of a noble Lord, whose 
loss I shall never cease to lament, renpec t- 
ing that country (I mean the late Earl of 
Liverpool) “that Scotland was the best- 
conditioned country in Europe.” I believe 
I may say that it is one of the best govern- 
ed countries in the world; and I am sure 
that for the last sixty or seventy years it 
has been the most prosperous. 

We are bound to look at what is about 
to be done in respect to the Representa- 
tion of Scotland. In counties in Scotland, 
freeholders, leaseholders, copyho!ders (al- 
lowing for the difference of tenure) and 
occupiers of land paying a rent of 507, 
a-year, are to have votes, the same as in 
the counties in England. The inhabitants 
of towns will have the same influence 
over the elections for counties as in Eng- 
land; but this influence will be more 
powerful in Scotland than in England, 
because there are more large towns in 
Scotland, which, under the system, will 
not send Representatives of their own, 
than there will be in England. The 
county Members from Scotland can no 
longer be reckoned upon as supporters of 
the landed interest. The franchises of 
the borough towns in Scotland will be 
given to 10/. householders, as in England ; 
and these will, of course, be in what is 
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called the commercial or manufacturing 
interest. 

In respect to Ireland, the change is the 
same as in England and Scotland. In 
Ireland, there are few holders of land ex- 
cepting upon lease. But every tenant 
upon every estate will have a vote for a 
county. In the towns, 10/. householders 
are to vote. These towns may be divided 
into two classes, close Corporations, and 
counties of towns. ‘The first were formed 
by King James Ist, for the purpose of 
supporting in Parliament the establish- 
ment of the Church of England in Ireland, 
upon which I will say a word or two pre- 
sently. The returns for these Corporations 
are now to be made by the 10/. house- 
holders of these same towns, 

In counties of towns the voters are to 
be the resident freemen of the Corporation, 
and 40s. freeholders, as at present, and 
resident 10/. householders. All these ar- 
rangements depart from those of the Acts 
of 1828. Those Acts left the right of 
election in Corporations, and in counties of 
towns, as they had been settled and left at 
the Union. They deprived 40s. free- 
holders of their right of voting for Mem- 
bers of counties, because it was supposed 
that the exercise of that right gave an 
undue preponderating influence to persons 
professing the Roman Catholic religion, 

The 502. leaseholders will, under the 
new arrangement, take the place of the 
40s. treeholders, and all will equally be 
the tool of the priest. For the close Cor- 
porations established by King James, 102. 
householders are to vote. These are all 
Roman Catholics. 

In counties of towns we had refused to 
deprive 40s. freeholders of their franchise. 
The freemen of these Corporations are 
generally, if not always, Protestants, and 
they can be increased without limitation. 
The freeholders are generally Roman 
Catholics. We did not think proper to 
alter the balance between the two, by 
leaving to the Corporations the unlimited 
power of increasing its freemen, while the 
40s. freehold right should have been ex- 
tinguished. But the noble Lords have 
gone to work in another way, and, having 
first deprived non-resident freemen of 
these counties of towns, who are Protest- 
ants, of their votes, they have left un- 
touched the Roman Catholic 40s. free- 
holders, and have besides added to the 
constituency of those counties of towns all 
the 107, householders. These are likewise 
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Roman Catholics. The noble Lords have 
thus had the merit of establishing a 
Roman Catholic predominant interest in 
every county of a town in Ireland, in 
every close Corporation formed for the 
protection of the Church of England, and 
in every county. 

I will refer presently to the conse- 
quences of these arrangements upon the 
interests of the Church of England in 
Ireland. In the mean time, I beg your 
Lordships to observe, that the Irish Re- 
presentation in the Imperial Parliament 


cannot be considered as in the interest of 


the land. 

The due balance between the landed 
interest and the commercial and manufac- 
turing interestin Parlia.nent must be con- 
sidered a matter of small importance, in 
comparison with the more important object 
of considering what willbe the sort of House 
of Commons which such a constituency,so 
formed, will give us. 

Throughout the whole of the empire, per- 
sons in the lowest condition of life, liable 
to, and even existing under the most per- 
nicious influences, are to have votes, or, 
in other words, are to exercise political 
power. Persons in those stations of life 
do exercise political power already; but in 
few places in large masses preponderating 
over the inftuence of other classes of 
society. What must we expcct when 
these lower classes will preponderate every- 
where ? We know what sort of Represent- 
atives are returned by the places I have 
described. What are we to expect when 
the whole Representation, or nearly the 
whole, will be of the same description ? 

We hear sometimes of Radical Reform ; 


and we know that the term applies to | 
‘the evil consequences to be expected from 


Universal Suffrage, Vote by Ballot, An- 
nual Parliaments, and their consequences. 
But I declare, that looking at these 
changes pervading every part of the Re- 
presentation, root and branch, destroying 
or changing everything that has existed, 
even to the relative numbers of the Re- 
presentatives from the three kingdoms 
fixed by treaty, I should call this a Ra- 
dical Reform, rather than Reform of any 
other description. Is there no danger 
that, bad as what is proposed, it will go 
further than would appear to be contem- 
plated by the noble Lords? A noble 
friend of mine (the Earl of Harrowby) has 
stated the danger which will result from 
this measure, in consequence of the prin- 
ciple on which it stands. [t stands, with 
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respect to large towns, on the principle of 
population. Certain towns are selected 
to send two Members because they have 
above 20,000 inhabitants. Certain others 
to send one Member because they have 
above 9,000 or 10,000 inhabitants. 

There is in reserve a number of about 
thirty or forty Members not yet allotted to 
any constituency. Will it be possible to 
refuse to extend the right of sending Mem- 
bers to Parliament to any town or parish, 
which may prove that its numbers exceed 
10,000 or 20,000 inhabitants ? 

But we are told that this is not a ques- 
tion of numbers. How does it happen 
that there are four or five most beautiful, 
rich, and flourishing county towns in 
‘ngland, placed in schedule B? These 
county towns are not only rich in them- 
selves, and by the settlements of gentry 
residing in their neighbourhood, but they 
are more populous than is required in 
order to continue in the enjoyment of 
their accustomed number of Represent- 
atives. 

“It happens, however, that a part of the 
population of each inhabit a part of the 
existing town, not in, but contiguous to 
the Corporation, as fixed by its ancient 
charters; such limits not containing 
4,000 souls, the numbers required. We 
are then told that numbers have nothing 
to do with the various settlements of the 
Representation under this Bill ! 

Taking the whole view of this system of 
Representation to be established in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Jreland, I cannot but 
consider that the House of Commons re- 
turned by it, will be a democratical as- 


isembly of the worst description; that 


Radical Reform, Vote by Ballot, and all 


the deliberations of such an assembly, 
must follow from its establishment. I 
entreat your Lordships to pause before you 
agree to establish such a system in your 
country. 

But we are told that the people wish for 
this measure; and when we express our 
sense of the danger which attends it on 
account of the democratical power which 
it tends to establish, an endeavour is made 
tocalm our apprehensions by the assurance 
that the people are attached to the Govern- 
ment of King, Lords, and Commons. 

If we are to rely upon that feeling of 
the people—if we are to adopt this mea- 
sure because it is the pleasure of the 
people, and because they are attached to 
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the Government of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, why do we not at once adopt the 
measure which we know that the people pre- 
fer—I mean Radical Reform ; that is to say, 
Universal Suffrage, Vote by Ballot, and 
Annual Parliaments? If we are to make 
a change, there can be no reason for not 
going the full length that the people wish, 
if we can be sure that the measure will 
not injure the Government, that to which 
they are attached, of King, Lords, and 
Commons. 

But before we go further, it is desirable 
that we should examine what is the Go- 
vernment of King, Lords, and Commons, 
as established in this kingdom. In this 
Government the King is at the head of 
everything. All the power is in his hands. 
He is the head of the Church, the head of 
the law. Justice is administered in his 
name. He is the protector of the peace 
of the country, the head of its political ne- 
gotiations, and of its armed force—not a 
shilling of public money can be expended 
without his order and signature. But, 
notwithstanding these immense powers, 
the King can do nothing that is contrary 


to law, or to the engagements of himself 


or his predecessors. The King calls Par- 
liament to assist him with its counsels, de 
arduis regni, and those are responsible for 
his acts who carry them into execution. 
His Ministers are responsible not only for 
the legality, but for the prudence and 
fitness of his acts. To whom are they 
responsible? To this, and the other House 
of Parliament, to the latter principally, on 
account of the greater activity of its in- 
quisitorial power—on account of its pos- 
sessing exclusively the power of the purse, 
and for other reasons. Every act of the 
Government, or of the King, is liable to be 
brought under discussion in, and is, in 
fact, controlled by the House of Commons ; 
and for this reason alone, it is important 
that we should consider of what descrip- 
tion of men the House of Commons is 
likely to be composed, when we are dis- 
cussing a question of Parliamentary Re- 
form, in order that we may be quite certain 
that they will exercise their high functions 
with wisdom and discretion. 

It was on these grounds, that I some 
time ago called upon the noble Earl to 
state by what influence he intended to 
carry on the King’s Government in Par- 
liament, according to the principles fixed 
at the period of the Revolution, and in 
practice from that period to this, when 
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this Reform Bill should be passed. The 
noble Lord answered immediately—not by 
means of corruption. I am aware of that, 
my Lords. I am convinced that the noble 
Lord is incapable of resorting to such 
means, as I hope he believes that I am in- 
capable of resorting to them. I did not 
consider this any answer to my question, 
which I repeated in a subsequent discus- 
sion, on the motion of my noble friend, 
the noble Baron behind me (Lord Wharn- 
cliffe). The noble Earl said, that the Go- 
vernment had nothing to do with such 
questions; that Parliament was to decide 
for itself; and that there was no necessity 
for the interference of Government. 

I beg your Lordships to consider what 
are the questions which in every week, 
and on every day, are brought under the 
discussion of the House of Commons— 
questions affecting the honour, the inter- 
ests, the rights, the property of every in- 
dividual in the country, which the King is 
bound by his oath to protect, and in the 
protection of which, all are equally inter- 
ested. They are questions regarding the 
proceedings of Courts of Justice, regard- 
ing the use of the public force, and hun- 
dreds of others, which occur daily, in 
which every individual is interested. [ put 
legislation out of the question: but can 
the King from that Throne give to his sub- 
jects the necessary protection for their 
rights and property ? No, my Lords. It is 
only by the influence of property over the 
elections of Members of the House of 
Commons, and by the influence of the 
Crown and of this House, and of the pro- 
perty of the country upon its proceedings, 
that the great powers of such a body as the 
House of Commons can be exercised with 
discretion and safety. The King could 
not perform the duties of his high station, 
nor the House of Lords, if the House of 
Commons were formed on the principle 
and plan proposed by this Bill. 

There is one institution which would 
become peculiarly liable to attack in such 
a House of Commons, to which [I wish to 
draw the attention of the right reverend 
Bench, and that is, the Establishment of 
the Church of England in Ireland. This 
Church is the object of a fundamental 
Article of the Treaty of Union between 
the two countries, and is secured by Acts 
of both Parliaments, and the King is, 
hesides, sworn to maintain its right and 
possessions; can any man believe that, 
when the Representatives for Ireland come 
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to be elected in the manner proposed by 
the Bill, the Church of England in Ire- 
land can be maintained ? 

I have already shown that these Repre- 
sentatives must be elected under the in- 
fluence of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 
Who are those who now show the greatest 
hostility to the Church, its rights and pos- 
sessions ?--the Members for populous 
places. The reason is, that the depriva- 
tion of the Church of their property is one 
of the popular objects of the day. The 
object of the Bill is, and its effect will be, 
to increase the number of this description 
of Members in Parliament, and to render 
the influence of this party predominant 
and irresistible. 

I believe that the noble Earl (Earl Grey) 
has already found the Members returned 
by Ireland, under this influence, very in- 
convenient to himself, upon more than 
one occasion; and it appears, that the 
right hon. Gentleman, who conducts the 
affairs of Ireland in the House of Com- 
mons, was under the necessity, very lately, 
of giving up a measure which he thought 
important for the benefit and peace of 
Ireland, because the Members from Ire- 
land, of this party, were opposed to it, 
How can the noble Lord suppose, that the 
Church of England can be protected, or 
even the Union itself preserved ina Re- 
formed Parliament? There is no man, 
who considers what the Government of 
King, Lords, and Commons is, and the 
details of the manner in which it is carried 
on, who must not see, that Governinent 
will become impracticable when the ‘three 
branches shall be separate; each inde- 
pendent of the other, and uncontrolled in 
its action by any of the existing influences. 

A noble Earl (the Earl of Winchilsea) 
who has spoken on this side of the House, 
has made an observation to your Lord- 
ships, which well deserves your attention. 
The noble Earl has told you, that if you 
increase but a little the democratic power 
in the State, the step can never be with- 
drawn. Your Lordships must continue in 
the same course till you have passed 
through the miseries of a revolution, and 
thence to a military despotism, and the 
evils which attend that system of Govern- 
ment. It is not denied, that this Bill 
must increase beyond measure the demo- 
cratic power of the State—that it must 
constitute in the House of Commons a 
fierce democracy: what must be the con- 
sequences, your Lordships will judge. 
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I will not detain your Lordships by ad- 
verting to the merits of the system of Go- 


vernment which has existed up to the 


present moment, upon which my opinion 
is by no means altered. No man denies 
that we have enjoyed great advantages; 
that we have enjoyed a larger share of 
happiness, comfort, and prosperity, for a 
long course of years, than were ever en- 
joyed by any nation; that we have more 
riches, the largest fortunes, personal as 
well as real, more manufactures and com- 
merce, than all the nations of Europe 
taken together; the richest, most exten- 
sive, most peopled, and most prosperous 
foreign colonies and possessions, that any 
nation ever possessed. ‘There is not an 
important position in the world, whether 
for the purpose of navigation, commerce, 
or military defence, that does not belong 
to us. 

If this demecratic Assembly should 
once be established in England, does any 
man believe that we should continue to 
enjoy these vast advantages? Buta de- 
mocracy has never been established in any 
part of the world, that it has not imme- 
diately declared war against property— 
against the payment of the public debt— 
and against all the principles of conserva- 
tion, which are secured by, and are, in 
fact, the principal objects of the British 
Constitution, as it now exists. Property, 
and its possessors, will become the com- 
mon enemy. I do not urge this argument 
as one in which your Lordships are pecu- 
liarly interested : it is not you alone, nor 
even other proprietors, who are interested 
in the protection of property ; the whole 
people, middling classes as well as the 
lower orders, are interested in this subject. 
Look at the anxiety prevailing in every part 
of London, in respect tothe great revolution 
to be made bythis Bill. My noble friend, the 
noble Baron (Lord Wharncliffe) has been 
ridiculed for adverting to the opinions of 
tradesmen in Bond-street and St. James’s- 
street. Those in Bond-street consist of 
more than 200 respectable persons, who 
are well able to form an opinion of the 
effect of this Bill upon the resources of 
themselves, the middling classes, and the 
poor, as they supply the luxuries of persons 
in easier circumstances, residing in that 
quarter of the town. Anything which can 
affect the resources of their customers, 
must be interesting to them, and they do 
fee] that this Bill must affect property, 
private expenditure, and the resources of 
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themselves, and of those whom they 
employ. The noble Lord on the other 
side, who adverted to this topic, greatly 
underrated the wealth of these tradesmen. 
I know of one, residing in Bond-street, 
who employs at all times from 2,000 to 
4,000 workmen, whose trade depends, as 
well as the employment of this body of 
people, upon the expenditure of his cus- 
tomers: is he not interested in upholding 
the public faith, and the system of pro- 
perty now established in England? Are 
not the people, of all classes and descrip- 
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tious, down to the lowest, interested in the | 


maintenance of our extensive manufac- 
tures and commerce, in the conservation 
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| 


of our enormous dominions abroad, and | 


the continued respect of all nations ¢ 
If I am right in thinking that this fierce 
democracy will be ‘established in the 


House of Commons, does auy man believe , 


that that harmony can continue betwecn 
the King and his Government and the 
House of Commons, so necessary to insure 
to both general respect, and to the King’s 
Government the strength which is neces- 
sary to enable his Majesty to protect and 
keep in order his foreign dominions, and 
to insure the obedienceof their inhabitants? 
We shall lose these colonies and foreign 


possessions, and with them our authority | 
| share of the House of Commons in its de- 
| tails; in what manner it controls them 
/all; and how important the composition 
‘of that House is to the very existence of 


and influence abroad. 

There is no instance of any country 
having maintained its strength or its in- 
fluence in its foreign possessions, or the 


respect of foreign nations, during the ex- | 


istence of internal troubles and disturb- 
ance; and there is none of the existence, 
without such troubles, of a Government 
consisting of King, Lords, and Commons, 
independent of each other, and the Mem- 
bers of the latter depending solely upon 
the popular choice, and being delegates of 
the people. We have had an example in 
England of a House of Commons which 
was independent of the influence of the 
Crown, and of this House, and of the pro- 
perty of the country. After banishing 
or imprisoning the most respectable Mem- 
bers of this House, turning the Spiritual 
Lords out of it, and murdering their Sove- 
reign, they voted the House of Lords use- 
Jess. I will read your Lordships the ac- 
count given by a man, who was knowing 
in his time, (Oliver Cromwell) of what 
this House became. ‘The Parliament 
‘which had so vigorously withstood the 
‘encroachments of the royal power, became 
‘themselves too desirous of absolute au- 
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‘thority; and not only engrossed the 
‘legislative, but usurped the executive 
‘ power. 

‘All causes, civil and criminal, all 
‘questions of property, were determined 
‘by Committees, who, being themselves 
‘the Legislature, were accountable to no 
‘law, and for that reason their decrees 
‘were arbitrary, and their proceedings 
‘violent. Oppression was without redress, 
‘unjust sentence without appeal; there 
‘was no prospect of ease or intermission. 
‘The Parliament had determined never to 
‘ dissolve themselves. 

‘At length the army interfered. They 
‘soon perceived that, unless they made 
‘one regulation more, and crushed this 
‘ many-headed monster, they had hitherto 
‘ventured their lives to little purpose, and 
‘had, instead of assuring their own and 
‘their country’s liberty, only changed one 
‘kind of slavery for another.’ 

This is the account of the state of a 
House of Commons acting independently 
of all influence, and of the state to which 
it brought the country. My Lords, I have 
stated to you what will be the probable 
action of the system established by the 
Bill on the Government of the country— 
that is the real question—what is the 
nature of our Government, and what the 


Government. I have shown you in what 
manner the protection of property by Go- 
vernment is necessary, and the depend- 
ence of all the sources of our national 
prosperity upon the continuance of a good 
understanding between the King and his 
Parliament. I have stated my reasons for 
thinking that all these will be destroyed by 
the Bill. I have likewise stated to your 
Lordships my opinion that the King’s 
Ministers, by the Speech which they had 
recommended to the King to deliver from 
the Throne, on the 22nd of April, on the 
dissolution of Parliament, bad excited the 
spirit which pervaded the late elections of 
Members to serve in Parliament, and had 
occasioned the election of delegates for a 
particular purpose, instead of Members of 
Parliament. 

My Lords, the King’s Speech, upon the 
occasion to which I have referred, has ma- 
terially altered the state of this question. 
The people have been called upon by the 
King to deliberate upon it, and have been 
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led to expeet that a change would be 
made. In recommending to your Lord- 
ships to vote against this Bill, I earnestly 
intreat you to avoid pledging yourselves, 
whether in public or private, against any 
other measure that may be brought for- 
ward. I recommend to you to keep your- 
selves free to adopt any measure upon 
this subject, which shall secure to this 
country the blessings of a Government. 
By so doing, you will perform your duty 
by your ceuntry, and will deserve its 
thanks, and the gratitude of posterity. 

Viscount Melbourne wished to say one 
word in explanation with regard to a point 
on which the noble Duke had misunder- 
stood him. He did not assert that this 
Bill would be productive of change in 
every branch of the State, and in ail the 
institutions of the country; what he did 
say was, that it could not be denied, that 
it introduced a considerable change into 
the mode of constituting the Commons 
House of Parliament. 

The Marquis of Lansdown rose, but 
was met by [loud cries of “‘ adjourn, ad- 


journ;” “go on, go on;” ‘hear, hear.” 
e oa 


The noble Marquis said, that he was always 
willing on such occasions to consult the 
wishes of the House. He rose for the 
purpose of making a few observations in 
reply to what had fallen from the noble 
Duke, and from other noble Lords in the 
course of this debate; but if the House 
pleased, he had no objection to postpone 
those observations till to-morrow. 
Debate adjourned. 


PPO LODE LOLI 


WOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, October 4, 1831. 


Minures.] Bills. Read a thirdtime. Cotton Factories; 
Augmentation of Benefices. Read a second time; Special 
Constables. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Sprine Rice, fora 
Copy of the Report of the Commissioners of the Holyhead 
Road for the improvement thereof:—On the Motion of 
Mr. Lamp, for Comparative Accounts of the Population of 
Great Britain in 1801, 1811, 1821, and 183], with the 
Annual Value of Real Property, in the year 1815; also a 
statement of Progress in the Inquiry regarding the Occu- 
pation of Families and Persons, and the Duration of Life, 
as required by the Population Act of 1850:—On the 
Motion of Mr. Henry Grattan, fer a return of the 
Constabulary Police in Ireland during the last year, their 
Force and all the expenses attending them. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. RurHVEN, from the Merchants 
of Galway to establish the constituency of that place in the 
Resident Merchants, Traders, and Artizans. By Mr. 
Harvey, from the Traders of Brighthelmstone, for an Act 
for the more Speedy Recovery of Small Debts. By Mr. 
LAMBERT, from the Inhabitants of New Ross praying the 
House would adopt measures to complete the Kilkenny 
Canal; and from the Catholic Inhabitants of the Union of 
Tentevir, Rosegarland and Inch, against avy further 
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Grant to the Kildare Street Society. By Mr. Mons O’F gr- 
RALL, from Athy, Kildare, praying that the Yeomanry 
Force (Ireland) may be disbanded. 


Fines anp Recoveries Bitt.] Mr. 
John Campbell brought in a Bill for the 
abolition of the present system of effecting 
Fines and Recoveries. The Bill was read 
a first time, and on the Motion that it be 
read a second time on the llth instant, 
the hon. and learned Member stated, 
that he had no hope of carrying the Bill 
through Parliament this Session, but he 
wished it to be printed, that it might be 
generally known, It was unnecessary for 
him to say any thing of the alterations he 
proposed, as this part of our law had long 
been a disgrace to us; it was the remnant of 
feudal barbarism, and the alterations pro- 
posed by the Bill had the sanction of the 
Commissioners of Law Inquiry. 

Sir Charles Wetherell was glad that 
time was to be given for the consideration 
of this very important subject. He ad- 
mitted that some improvement was re- 
quisite, but at the same time he could not 
believe that the system of fines and re- 
coveries as at present existing ought to be 
described asa relic of feudal and barbarous 
times. If improvements could be made 
in the ancient forms of the law he would 
not oppose them. 

Mr. Strickland wished to ask the hon. 
Member (Mr. Campbell) whether at this 
period of the Session it was his intention 
to press the further consideration of the 
General Registration Bill? He hoped, 
even if it were so pressed, that the county 
of York would be excluded from its 
operation. 

Mr. O'Connell thanked the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Campbell) for having introduced 
so many legalimprovements, With respect 
to the system of fines and recoveries he 
would only say, that he differed in opinion 
concerning it, from the hon. and learned 
Member. It commenced with learned 
Judges in other times, who were more en- 
lightened than the Legislature, and who 
by the introduction of such a system had 
actually usurped the power of an Act of 
Parliament. 

Mr. John Campbell, in answer to the 
question of the hon. Member (Mr. Strick- 
land), could only say, that his pressing the 
Bill or not must depend upon the duration 
of the present Session. If the Reform 
Bill passed, which he hoped God might 
grant, the Session would be prolonged, 
and in such a case he would certainly 
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press it upon the consideration of the 


House. 
The Bill was then ordered to be read a 
second time on the 11th. 


General Registry Bill. 


GENERAL Recoistry Brxi.] Mr. 
Ayshford Sanford presented a Petition 
from 1,200 Landowners and Inhabitants of 
the county of Somerset, against the Regis- 
tration Bill. The petitioners represented 
to the House, that the measure would 
seriously affect the owners of small proper- 
ties. They stated, as a fact, that two- 
thirds of all the existing mortgages were on 
properties which were under the value of 
300/. He hoped the hon. Member would 
not press forward the Bill at present, or 
he should feel bound to oppose it. 

Mr. Strickland said, they had an institu- 
tion of this nature in Yorkshire since the 
time of Queen Anne, and it was now ex- 
pected that institution was to be abolished 
wantonly and from the mere love of change. 
It would excite less alarm if the deeds 
were to be deposited in each local district, 
rather than to have one central mausoleum 
to hold them. He had a strong suspicion 
that the whole affair would turn out to be 
ajob. He was instructed by his consti- 
tuents to require that Yorkshire should be 
exempt from the opevations of this Bill. 

Lord Morpeth said, he had obtained the 
promise of the hon. and learned Member 
(Mr. John Campbell) that Yorkshire should 
be excluded from this Bill, and he was 
sure that no breach of faith would be 
committed towards him, 

Mr. John Campbell said, that if the 
Registration Bill were passed into a law it 
would reduce expense; and as to the 
notion of this measure being a job, he 
would ask was he accused of jobbing ? 
He could assure the House that he had 
refused much higher offices than ever the 
Chief Registrar under this Bill could ex- 
pect to enjoy. He was also charged with 
something like a breach of faith; but he 
denied that any such charge could be 
made against him. When the Bill went 
into the Committee the noble Lord would 
be at perfect liberty to move that Yorkshire 
should be exempted from the operation of 
the Bill. 

Lord Morpeth disclaimed intending to 
make any imputation of breach of faith 
against his hon. and learned friend (Mr. J. 
Campbell), but if the Bill went into the 
Committee he would move that Yorkshire 
be exempted from its operation, 
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Mr. Hunt said, that the reason why the 
people considered this Bill to be a job was, 
that ali the lawyers in the House were in 
favour of it. 

Mr. Croker expressed his entire appro- 
bation of this Bill. The necessity of a 
registry for landed property was so self- 
evident a proposition, that he was quite 
surprised it could meet with any opposi- 
tion. If this Bill were carried, its author 
would do as much for the benefit of the 
country as any other individual had ever 
been able to accomplish. 

Mr. O'Connell said, the Bill was highly 
necessary, and it should have his most de- 
cided support. It was so much the reverse 
of a professional job, that it would lessen 
the emoluments of every branch of the 
legal profession. 

Mr. Crampton concurred in the neces- 
sity of a general registry of landed property 
not only as a security to landed proprietors, 
but to other classes who advanced money 
on landed property. 

Mr. Burge said, that a measure like 
the present should not be precipitated 
through the House. Time must be allowed 
for its provisions to be understood, and it 
ought to be most fully discussed. It should 
certainly be printed and distributed before 
it was further proceeded with. 

Petition to be printed. 

Colonel Sibthorp presented a_ similar 
Petition from the Corporation and general 
Landowners of the city of Lincoln. A 
system of registration could afford no 
security to property, and in fact its adop- 
tion would only gratify idle curiosity. It 
would do small landowners a serious injury 
and he certainly would oppose it at every 
stage. 

Mr. Wilks said, there could be no doubt, 
but thatin many districts of the county of 
Lincoln there was a strong feeling against 
the Registration Bill. He hoped, at least, 
that the Bill would not be pressed during 
the Session, and that the whole country 
might have time to consider it. 

Petition to be printed. 


NewrownsBarry AFrarr.] Mr.Henry 
Grattan moved, that there be laid before 
the House a copy of the memorial of 
James Nowlan and others, dated August 
16, to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
regarding the conduct of Captain Graham 
and the Reverend W. Morgan, two Magis- 
trates of the county of Wexford, for de- 
clining to receive bail, and grant the 
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required information, on the charge of 
burning the house of one of the Newtown- 
barry Yeomen, together with his Excel- 
lency’s reply ; also, for copies of any further 
communication received by the Irish go- 
vernment relating thereto. After what 
had passed, he did not see how the Motion 
could be refused. 

Mr. Crampton said, he had not the least 
objection to the production of the papers 
which the hon. Member required. The 
subject had been so recently and fully 
discussed in the House, that he could 
throw no new light upon it by any further 
observations at present. 

Mr. Lefroy said, the name of Cap- 
tain Graham had been introduced, but to 
prevent any unfair inferences from being 
connected with the mention of that officer’s 
name, he begged to remind the House, 
that Captain Graham had not issued the 
warrant on which the parties were appre- 
hended, and it was not the custom in 
Ireland for one Magistrate to interfere 
with respect to warrants issued by another. 

Sir John Newport said, if Magistrates 
were generally not to interfere with war- 
rants issued by each other, cases of great 
oppression might be the consequence. A 
false delicacy should not prevent a Magis- 
trate from endeavouring to remedy all 
abuse of power. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan protested against 
the time of the House being consumed in 
this species of discussion, without the 
requisite preliminary steps having been 
taken in the Courts of Law. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, no Legislature 
ever held out a greater delusion to any 
country than when the House referred 
complaints against the magistracy to the 
Court of King’s Bench. A greater farce 
could not be practised than an appeal in 
suzh cases to this tribunal. 

Sir Robert Bateson thought it was highly 
improper to occupy the time of the House 
in such discussion, when so many other 
important matters remained to be dis- 
cussed. He protested against the imput- 
ations of the hon. Gentleman against that 
high and excellent tribunal the Court of 
King’s Bench, in which presided men of 
the greatest virtue and abilities. 

Motion agreed to. 


Popular 


Porutar Excirement.] Colonel 
Evans rose to propose a motion, which he 
supposed the House would agree with him 
in thinking one extremely proper to be 
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entertained at the present moment. The 
motion he intended to make was founded 
on some proposition which had been made 
for the better preservation of the public 
peace, in consequence of the present pe- 
culiar state of affairs. It was the opinion 
of many, that there was no alternative 
between the success of the Reform Bill 
and a revolution, in case of its failure. 
Such being the opinion entertained by 
some, it was proper, he considered, that 
the House should be put in possession of 
the means adopted on a former occasion, 
when there existed reasons for apprehend- 
ing popular commotion. It would be in 
the recollection of the House, that in No- 
vember last, when the late Government 
issued a declaration against Reform, such 
was the excitement caused in the public 
mind by that act, that the Government 
thought it necessary to prepare for any 
commotion by making certain military 
arrangements. What those arrangements 
were was not generally known; but it was 
understood that, previous to the 9th of 
Nowember, when his Majesty—then as 
much and deservedly revered as he was at 
this moment—was about to visit the City, 
allthe regiments in the neighbouring coun- 
ties to the metropolis were drawn together 
and distributed in different parts of the 
metropolis, to act against the people. He 
had heard also, that in addition to all this, 
every policeman received private instruc- 
tions, whjch authorized him to select a 
friend, who was to act with him. His ob- 
ject was not now to question the pro- 
priety of that proceeding, but to attract 
attention to a crisis, which was not only 
not dissimilar to the one in question, 
but, as it appeared to him, of infinitely 
greater moment and danger. He thought 
it would be only prudent to provide 
for the apprehended danger, and place the 
public peace on a more secure basis than 
at present. He would beg leave to move 
an humble Address to his Majesty “ For 
copies of papers remaining in any of the 
public offices, tending to show the extent 
of the insurrectionary movement expected 
to have broken out in the metropolis on 
the 9th of November last: also, of any 
arrangements or plans of operation for 
putting down the same by force of arms, 
so far as these may be communicated 
without detriment to public safety: also, 
returns of expenses for movements of troops 
collected to be in readiness to act against 
the people on that occasion, or incurred 
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for any addition to the defences of the 
Tower, towards increasing the cannon and 
musket-fire capable of being brought to 
bear from it against the surrounding streets 
or buildings.” 

Sir Henry Parnell was of opinion that 
the hon. Gentleman had shown no grounds 
for his Motion. The hon. Gentleman did 
not object to the propriety of those ar- 
rangements ; and that nothing more had 
been done than was expedient, and not 
only usual, but the duty of every com- 
manding officer to do on such occasions. 
He had made inquiry, and had ascertained 
that nothing more was done than to have 
the military in readiness to assist the civil 
power. He therefore hoped the honour- 
able House would not give its consent to 
the Motion. 

Mr. Hunt said, the gallant Colonel had 
mentioned insurrectionary movement ; he 
(Mr. Hunt) could give him every inform- 
ation about that ; and he therefore begged 
leave to say a few words on the subject. 
A few days before the 9th of November, 
he was chairman at a very crowded Radi- 
cal Reform meeting in the Rotunda: 
2,000 or 3,000 people were present, and 
a great number could not obtain admit- 
tance. About 300 waited round the door 
for some time, and then, by a general 
rush, made their way into the passage, 
stole three or four tri-coloured flags, and 
then went out again in a body, making 
loud outcries. ‘They were met by the 
police, who gave them a good drubbing. 
This was the insurrectionary movement, 
and this only. As to any danger which 
would have attended the King on going 
to the City, he could only say, his Majesty 
might have walked, without the slightest 
danger, all the way from his palace. 

Sir Robert Peel said, as the House 
seemed much averse from entertaining 
this Motion, nothing was requisite for hin 
to do but remind the House, that he 
had at the time fully explained the motives 
which induced the Government to take 
the precautions alluded to. He had then 
adverted to the communications which 
had passed between the Government and 
the Lord Mavor, and said, that from these 
and the symptoms of popular discontent 
then observable, the Government had ex- 
ercised asound as well as a humane dis- 
cretion in securing the public against the 
miseries of a popular commotion, by pro- 
providing means for its immediate sup- 
pression. The precautions were entirely 
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defensive ; and, had the necessity for as- 
certaining the fact occurred, they would, 
he believed, have proved effectual, and, 
by prompt interference, have averted the 
anarchy and bloodshed which must have 
been the consequence of a want of pre- 
paration to meet such an exigency. He 
hoped never to see a Ministry neglect 
such precautions. He would only beg the 
House to bear in mind the events of 1798, 
in comparison with the crisis alluded to by 
the hon. Member; and then he did not 
doubt their concurrence in his opinion-— 
that humanity, as well as good policy, 
required that those precautions should be 
taken. Those precautions were not to act 
offensively against the people, but defen- 
sively, and for the protection of their best 
and dearest interests, which were insepar- 
ably dependent on the preservation of the 
public peace. 

Colonel Evans, in justification of his 
Motion, referred to a paragraph in the 
report of the right hon. Baronet’s speech, 
delivered at the time, in which he was 
represented to have said, that the reason 
for putting a stop to the intended visit 
of his Majesty to the City was to prevent 
a collision between the military and the 
people. He certainly was of opinion that, 
in the present critical state of affairs, 
some inquiry was necessary for the pur- 
pose of averting the threatened danger. 

Sir Henry Hardinge deprecated any 
motion like the present; it could lead to 
no good purpose, and was, on the con- 
trary, likely to mislead the public. No 
other preparations had been made at the 
Tower than those which were necessary, 
and only of a defensive nature. He ac- 
quitted the gallant Officer of any inten- 
tion to convey to the troops a notion that 
they were not to obey the directions of 
the Executive as well as those of their 
superior Officers when constitutionally 
given. The troops, he was sure, would 
always do their duty. 

Motion negatived without a division. 


Par LiaMENTARY REFoRM—BILL FOR 
Scori.anp—Commitree.] Lord Althorp 
moved the Order of the Day for the 
House going into a Committee on the 
Scotch Reform Bill. 

General Palmer said, that as the present 
was his first opportunity of speaking upon 
the question of Reform, he hoped he 
might be allowed to state his opinion of 
the general measure, and as in what he 
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had to say he should abstain from any ar- 
gument already urged in the debate, he 
trusted it might be considered a claim to 
the indulgence of the House, and an 
earnest that he would trespass as shortly 
on its time as the deep importance of the 
question would allow him. He had ever 
held the same opinion of the absolute ne- 
cessity of Reform, and to the full extent 
of the present measure, and could not ex- 
press it more strongly than in the few 
words of the late Mr. Pitt, which he 
begged to quote as the text of his argu- 
ment to support it:—‘ Without a Parlia- 
‘mentary Reform the nation will be 
‘plunged into new wars; without a Par- 
‘liamentary Reform you cannot be safe 
‘against bad Ministers, nor can good ones be 
‘of use toyou. Nohonest man can, un- 
‘ der the present system, continue Minister.’ 
Such were the words of the late Mr. Pitt, 
before he came into office, and although 
the present state of the country was 
solely to be ascribed to the continuance 


and enormous increase of the abuses of 


the system under his Administration, the 
hon. Member firmly believed that Mr. Pitt 
when Minister, would have adopted Re- 
form but for the causes which prevented 
it, and compelled him to abandon the 
attempt. The same excuse was to be made 
for each succeeding Government ; and al- 
though he had ever opposed the system, and 
must have continued to do it under what- 
ever Ministers, it was but the truth to say, 
that hitherto no Ministry could have car- 
ried the question of Reform; for the 
reason that, whatever the feeling of the 
Crown or the Aristocracy, the general 
feeling of the people was against it; but 
now that their eyes had at last opened to 
the necessity of the measure, and the 
public voice had called so loudly for it, 
the commencement of the present reign, 
with other fortunate events combining in 
its favour, had been the golden opportu- 
nity for any Government to have carried 
it. In the first place, what more fortu- 
nate than his Majesty’s accession to the 
Throne at so critical a moment, being 
just in the nick of time to win the hearts 
of the people by that endearing conduct 
which, however natural in itself, was so 
unlike all precedent, that if it had hap- 
pened to follow and not precede the great 
event at Paris, would have destroyed all 
its charm and all the zood arising from it, 
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the best security for the interests of both? 
Secondly, the glorious Revolution at Paris, 
which not only had done immortal honour 
to the moral character of the French 
people, but the greatest service to the pre- 
sent question, by at once removing those 
fears which had been so long and deeply 
impressed in the minds of all classes in 
this country as to the danger of Reform, 
looking to the example of the former 
French Revolution. Thirdly, another 
Revolution in Belgium, not being (as in 
France) the immediate consequence of an 
act of tyranny without example, but 
arising out of the deep resentment of the 
people at the oppression of their govern- 
ment, which the example of Paris had 
occasioned to burst forth not only in 
Belgium, but more or less throughout the 
Continent; and lastly, the situation of the 
Holy Alliance, who, in spite of their 
treaties, and the sum of 2,000,000/., 
thrown away by this country at the peace 
on fortresses to maintain them, were un- 
able to combine against France or Bel- 
gium, having more than enough upon 
their hands at home. For all those reasons, 
the opening of the late Parliament by the 
King’s Speech had been the golden oppor- 
tunity for any Minister to declare the in- 
tention of Reform, and, above all, the 
individual to whom the country owed the 
deepest obligation for the adoption of that 
previous measure of the same moral and 
political character, but of far greater diffi- 
culty—Catholic Emancipation; and _ it 
was in the firm belief that the same neces- 
sity which had determined the late Minis- 
ter upon the Catholic Question, would 
equally have induced that Minister to 
have carried Reform, which had led him 
to look with satisfaction to his conti- 
nuance in office as the surest means of 
obtaining it, inasmuch as he would have 
had, not only the Crown and people, with 
all the strength of Government, on his 
side, but the same zealous and disin- 
terested support of the Whigs which they 
had given him on the Catholic Question, 
and which would have enabled him to 
carry Reform in the same triumphant 
manner. But, however mistaken in such 
belief, he hoped it was all for the best 
that the cause of Reform was not in the 
hands of those who, in carrying the 
Catholic Question, declared it to be against 
their political feelings, and solely from the 


in that reciprocal attachment and sympathy | necessity of the case; but of that party 
of feeling between the Crown and people, | who had ever been the friends of civil and 
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religious liberty, and to whose eloquence 
and labour in the cause of both, the public 
were mainly indebted for every liberal 
measure adopted hitherto by Government. 
It was, therefore, under all these circum- 
stances, looking to the state of parties in 
that House, and to all which had been said, 
both in and out of it against the present 
Ministers, that he had risen as an old, 
warm, but still independent friend, not 
only to defend their Bill, but also their 
motives in accepting office for that glorious 
purpose, against the heavy but unfounded 
charges of their opponents. ‘To this effect 
he would very shortly state the grounds 
on which he made the following declara- 
tion in the face of the present House of 
Commons and the country. From the 
time he first came into Parliament, twenty- 
three years since, there had been no 
question before it involving the dignity 
of the Crown, the honour of Parliament, 
or the interests of the people, wherein his 
hon. friends, the Whigs, had not strictly 
done their duty ; whilst all that had tended 
to degrade the Crown and Parliament in 
the eyes of the people, and to bring the 
country to its present state, had been 
solely the acts of their opponents. In 
making this declaration he would only 
trouble the House with two cases in support 
of it, the subjects of which were of a painful 
nature, but so deeply important to the 
question, that he rested his whole argu- 
ment of the necessity of the Reform Bill 
entirely uponthem. The first took place 
in the Session of 1809, being the memor- 
able inquiry into the conduct of the Duke 
of York as Commander-in-chief, upon 
which important question he must just 
observe, that this case was in itself the 
strongest example of the want of Reform, 
because it could not have happened under 
a Reformed Parliament, for ina Reformed 
Parliament no Minister would have ad- 
vised that unconstitutional act of the 
Crown, in the appointment of one of its 
own branches to the command of the 
army; whilst under the existing system he 
could not oppose it; and thus it had been 
to the present time, that, for want of a 
real Representation of the people in Par- 
liament, to enable an honest Minister to 
do his duty as the constitutional adviser of 
the Crown, he had only held his office at 
the joint will of the Crown and the Aris- 
tocracy, commanding the majority in that 
House ; and he did not hesitate in saying, 
it was to this abandonment of the prin- 
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ciples of the Constitution, by destroying 
the balance of its parts, that the whole 
public debt of the country was solely to 
be ascribed. In proof of it he would 
refer to the speeches of the late Lord 
Chatham, and of Mr. Pitt, whose words 
he had quoted; and in repeating them, 
where he says ‘“‘ Without Reform the na- 
tion will be plunged into new wars,” he 
would ask the Ministers who wrote, and all 
who had read the King’s Speech at the 
opening of the late Parliament, if any 
thing could have prevented war but public 
opinion against it? With respect to the 
whole proceedings of the inquiry to which 
he had alluded, which did more to degrade 
the Crown and the House of Commons in 
the eyes of the people than all the previous 
questions in Parliament, he would assert, 
that the conduct of the Whigs, in their 
painful situation betwixt the Crown and 
the people, was in strict accordance with 
their duty; whilst the Ministers of that 
day, to support the system or to keep their 
places, sacrificed the honour of the House 
of Commons to the personal feelings of 
the Crown, first, by making themselves 
parties in the cause wherein they sat as 
judges; and, lastly, when the truth came 
out, in prevailing on the House to deny it, 
in the face of evidence which spoke for 
itself to the minds of the whole country; 
and thus, in setting public opinion at de- 
fiance, they raised a feeling of indigna- 
tion throughout the kingdom, which 
nothing but the retirement of the Duke 
from office could have removed. And 
here, to prove what was of more import- 
ance to the question of Reform than the 
character of the Ministers, viz. the cha- 
racter of the people, in their firm attach- 
ment to the Crown, and to shew that all 
the excitement of the public mind on that 
vecasion was solely against the Ministers 
and House of Commons, and not the 
Crown in the person of the Duke of York, 
he must mention the extraordinary fact of 
the re-appointment of the Duke to office, 
without any expression of public feeling 
against it, the reason being, that the 
people having carried the question of 
truth against the Ministers and House of 
Commons, by the retirement of the 
Duke, their resentment subsided with the 
reinoval of the cause; and thus the re- 
action of public feeling took place, the 
Duke having ever been popular with all 
classes, from the proverbial kindness _ of 
his disposition, and the openness, sincerity, 
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and manliness of his character; and con- 
sidering how much he had suffered more 
than his conduct merited, the people, who 
did not understand the constitutional ques- 
tion of his appointment, were glad to see 
him back in office, as the only means of 
removing his disgrace. But for the coun- 
try’s sake, would that the public mind, 
that was now enlightened upon the sub- 
ject, had been as well informed at that 
period, or rather at the time of the Duke’s 
first appointment to the command of the 
army in Flanders, at the commencement of 
the war of the Allies against France; 
because the same public opinion which, in 
spite of the Ministers and the whitewash- 
ing vote of the House of Commons, drove 
the Duke from office, might have pre- 
vented that unfortunate appointment in 
the first instance, which, looking to all the 
political and constitutional mischief that 
necessarily grew out of it, he considered 
as one of the main causes of the present 
distress of the country. And now, in 
conclusion of this case, he must mention 
an instance of public virtue in the Whig 
Aristocracy of that House, which, in his 
Opinion, was without a parallel in the 
parliamentary history of the country, 
namely, the conduct and speeches of the 
two noble Lords the Mover (Lord Milton) 


. and Seconder (Lord Althorp) of the mo- 


tion of censure against Ministers in the 
Session of 1811, for advising the Crown 
to the re-appointment of the Duke to 
office, wherein, looking on one hand to the 
trying situation in which their own elevated 
rank must have placed those noble Lords 
with respect to the Crown, and on the 
other to the unpopularity of their mo- 
tion, both in the House and country, for 
the reasons he had stated, he had ever 
considered their conduct on that question 
to have established their character as the 
firmest and most uncompromising de- 
fenders in that House of the Constitution 
and the real liberties of the people; and 
in saying it he must add, that if he had had 
no other grounds for his confidence in the 
present Government, it would have been 
sufficient for him, the fact of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer being one of the 
truly noble Lords of whom he had been 
speaking, the other noble Lord being, 
happily for Reform, and singularly under 
all circumstances, his colleague in the 
Representation of Northamptonshire. The 
last case was that of the equally memor- 
able proceedings against the late Queen, 
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wherein, upon all the important questions 
in the House of Commons, the conduct of 
the Whigs was dictated -by the same 
constitutional feelings as in the case of the 
Duke of York ; whilst for the other House 
it were unnecessary to say how much the 
country and the late Queen had been in- 
debted to the powerful eloquence and 
support of the same party for the aban- 
donment of that most dangerous of mea- 
sures for the character of Parliament, and 
the honour, interest, and even safety of the 
Crown, the Bill of Pains and Penalties. 
And here, in answer to the heavy but 
utterly unfounded charge which in both 
these cases was brought against the Whigs, 
and which had been renewed on every 
occasion of their defending the cause of 
the people, by accusing them, as at the 
present moment, of endangering the safety 
of the Crown for the mere sake of office, 
he would appeal to candour and common 
sense, whether the noble Lord at the head 
of the present Government, who had dis- 
tinguished himself above all others (at 
least of the order he belonged to) as the 
powerful defender of the late Queen, was 
it possible that the said noble Lord or 
others of the same place, or the present 
Lord Chancellor, the present Attorney 
General, or any of the Whig party who 
had stood forward as the defenders of the 
Queen, could, in so doing, have enter- 
tained a hope of office, not merely at the 
time, but during the lives of the late King, 
the late Duke of York, or the next in 
succession to the Crown? But, happily 
for the country, their honesty had been 
their best policy, and the more fortunate 
at the present moment, in the proof it 
had given to the people of the heart and 
head of that individual whose name he 
need not mention. And here, to return 
once more to the people, who in this case, 
as in the Duke of York’s, were accused of 
disaffection to the Crown, he must beg 
the attention of the House, not only to the 
total want of truth in these charges, both 
against the Whigs and the people, but to 
the proof of their being the sole invention 
of the Tories, to support their system, and 
to prevent then, as they wished to prevent 
still, the only remedy for all our evils, a 
measure of Reform; for having proved that 
the Whig Aristocracy, whose own existence 
as an order depended on the Crown, might 
as well have been charged with the intention 
of destroying it as of getting into office by 
—_— it in the case of the Queen, so 
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he would equally prove, that the people 
might as well have been accused of the de- 
sire of office as of disaffection to the Crown. 
But before he produced an evidence, so 
fortunate for their cause, that if he were 
one of those who ascribed chance to Pro- 
vidence, when it happened to their wish, 
it would tempt him to believe that Provi- 
dence in this case had lent her hand. He 
would first ask why the people in the case 
of the Queen were not to be actuated by 
the same feelings as the Whigs, and to ex- 
press the same indignation at the conduct 
of the Government, without being accused 
of that disaffection to the Crown, which, 
of all charges, was the most unfounded 
and inconsistent with the national charac- 
ter? And now, to set the question at rest, 
he would produce his evidence of their 
loyalty, not merely from the ranks of their 
accusers, but out of the mouth of the 
present leader of the Ultra-Tory party, 
being the unanswered and unanswerable 
speech of the hon. member for Bo- 
roughbridge against the Tory Ministers in 
the Session of 1821, upon the memorable 
question relative to the omission of the 
Queen’s name in the Liturgy, at which 
time the learned Gentleman was the new and 
aspiring member for Oxford, being then in 
the prime of life, with his lungs in their 
full strength, and not in the dying state 
he had lately declared himself; and hon. 
Members who had only witnessed the last 
efforts of his eloquence might form some 
idea of its former character when assured 
that all the pelting of the storms of his 
abuse against the present Whigs had been 
like the dropping of “ the gentle rain from 
heaven upon the place beneath,” compared 
with his bitter reproaches of the Tories of 
that day, for what he had called their un- 
constitutional, illegal, radical, and revo- 
lutionary proceedings against the Queen, 
concluding one of the best speeches ever 
delivered in that House with declaring, if 
the Bill of Pains and Penalties had been 
brought down from the Lords, that he, 
the learned Gentleman, would have moved, 
as an amendment, to entitle it, “* A Bill to 
deprive her Majesty of her just rights and 
privileges as Queen Consort of the 
Realms.” And yet “ within a month, or 
ere those shoes were old” in which he had 
so nobly defended her late Majesty, he 
walked over to the same Tory Ministry, 
and took his seat as Solicitor-General. 
The hon. Member hoped he had thus 
proved that the conduct of the people in 
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the case of the Queen was dictated solely 
oy the honesty of their hearts, and that 
sense of justice which led them to defend 
her cause with the same zeal which Minis- 
ters had betrayed against it, and to shew 
her all the respect in their power to con- 
sole her for the treatment she had received. 
And here, in conclusion of this last case, 
he had been strongly reminded of it in the 
contrast betwixt the present people and 
those of former times, by the speech of his 
hon. friend, the member for Aldborough, 
who began his attacks upon the Bill in 
Committee with a comparison betwixt his 
own humble talent and that of preceding 
speakers in the debate, taken from a speech 
in the Play of Richard the Second which 


after describing the flattering reception of 


the usurper Bolingbroke upon his entry into 
London, with Richard a prisoner at his 
heels, proceeded to state how the citizens 
treated their unfortunate King; and if the 
House would allow him to add a quotation 
to the many which had been given in the 
debate, he would repeat the passage which 
his right hon. friend had called to his re- 
collection :-— 

“‘ As in a Theatre the eyes of men, 

After a well-graced actor leaves the stage, 

Are idly bent. on him that enters next, 

Thinking his prattle to be tedious ; 

Ken so, or with much more contempt, men’s eyes 
Did scowl on Richard ; no mancried God save him! 
No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home ; 
But dust was thrown upon his sacred head ; 
Which with such gentle sorrow he shook off, 

His face still combating with tears and smiles, 
The badges of his grief and patience, 

That had not God for some strong purpose steeled 
The hearts of men, they must perforce have melted, 
And barbarisin itself have pitied him.” 


Such was the reception of the unhappy 
dichard by the citizens of those days when 
unkinged by Bolingbroke ; but he thanked 
God that the present citizens took a warmer 
interest in behalf of the Queen so unjustly 
and illegally degraded by the Ministers ; 
and, whatever their opinion, the feelings of 
the people did honour to their hearts, and 
the worst misfortune that could happen to 
the Crown would be the want of them. He 
had thus endeavoured to do justice to the 
present Ministry and the people; he hoped 
also to have shown that the distressed state 
of the country was solely to be ascribed to 
that system which the late Mr. Pitt, with 
the best intentions on coming into office, 
was unable to control; for it was but jus- 
tice to his character to state the fact to 
those who might not know it, that Mr. 
Pitt, as Minister, had arranged and would 
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have effected that great measure of Reform, 
the abolition of tithes, but for the break- 
ing out of the French Revolution, which 
unfortunate event defeated his intention, 
and compelled him to enter into the war 
with France, in spite of his endeavours to 
avoid it. And thus Reform was of neces- 
sity abandoned ; for war was the steam- 
engine that multiplied the power of the 
system, and all its expense and patronage 
the fuel which supplied it, whilst the loans 
that were raised for its support, being ex- 
pended in the country, increased its trade 
and commerce, and by giving full employ- 
ment to the people, enabled them to bear 
the taxes to pay the interest of the debt. 
Thus all went smoothly for a time, and 
thus corruption, “as if increase of appe- 
tite had grown by what it fed on,” con- 
tinued to spread, until the whole nation 
became so identified with the abuses of 
the system, and the enormous expenditure 
of the Government that no Ministry could 
stop it; and thus the evil was left to cure 
itself, as it had done at last, for the want 
of the means to prolong it, insomuch that 
it was only the general distress of the 
people, and their utter inability to bear 
longer the burthen of taxation, which, in 
opening their eyes at last to the necessity 
of Reform, had roused and combined their 
efforts to obtain it. And here he must 
tell the right hon. Baronet, in answer to 
all his speeches and soleinn warnings of 
the consequences of the present mea- 
sure, that it was this conduct of the 
people, the happy change of Ministry, 
and, above all, the unexampled firm- 
ness and wisdom of the Crown, which 
had saved the country from the calamity 
which the continuance of himself and col- 
Jeagues in office must inevitably have pro- 
duced ; for if they believed in all they 
had said of the danger to the Crown 
and House of Peers from the present 
Bill, what must it really have been if 
the Crown and present Ministers instead 
of gaining by their conduct the hearts 
and affections of the people, had opposed 
their will and power, He had shown in 
both the cases hehad quoted, that as to the 
question of Reform the people had always 
the power and they had at last brought it 
into action. Public opinion, and the 
weight of the people in the scale of the 
Constitution, had, in spite of abuses, and 
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since, public opinion removed the Duke of 
York from office; and it had stopped the 
proceedings against the Queen. And, 
lastly, what but public opinion and his 
own declaration against it removed the 
late Minister? And if the public mind 
had been as enlightened forty years since, 
and had spoken out then as it had done 
now, he sincerely believed, without join- 
ing in the praise or censure of the late 
My. Pitt, that as Minister, with the people 
at his back, he would have carried the 
question of Reform, and thus, by con- 
trolling the power of the Aristocracy in 
that House, would have prevented all the 
increase of the publicdebt, and have spared 
England and France all the misery which 
the unnatural war betwixt them, as re- 
garded the interests of the people, had 
produced; but as the excess of evil pro- 
duced good, so both nations had become the 
wiser and the better for their misfortunes. 
And, looking to the glorious example of 
France, he rejoiced that England had been 
actuated by the same spirit, because he 
was convinced, that all the people asked 
was justice, and that, with the knowledge 
of their power, they were too enlightened, 
and knew their real interests too well, to 
abuse it. And here he begged to make 
an observation relative to the attacks 
which had been made upon the friends of 
the measure, as the pledged supporters of 
the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but 
the Bill, according to what had been called 
the cuckoo cry of the people. Although 
the worthy Aldermen so attacked had 
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justified the pledge and defended their 


constituents in calling their colleagues to 
account, and had been ably supported by 
other hon. Members, yet others, the 
friends of the Bill, had disclaimed such 
pledge, and had asserted the freedom of 
their votes. Upon this important question 
he must beg to say, that in agreeing to 
the independence of their votes as to the 
Government, he must deny it totally as 
fo their constituents, for what was 
the use of a Representative in that 
House, unless to represent the voice of 
the body who sent him there? And 
although of necessity he was mostly left 
to his own discretion, because occasions 
like the present seldom occurred, yet, 
when they did, public meetings might 
well be called a farce, if the Representatives 
of the people were not to be bound by 
their decision, but were to set up their 
own opinions against the declared sense 
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of their constituents. As to the charge 
against the worthy Aldermen, of being 
slaves, the cap only fitted those who had 
no constituents, or none but slaves to 
represent, viz., the Members of the nomi- 
nation boroughs, who were as much bound 
in honour to vote according to the politics 
of their patrons, or resign their seats, as 
he, the Representative of the Bath Corpo- 
ration, would have been bound to do the 
like, had not his constituents sacrificed 
their private interests to his feelings of 
public duty. And, in answer to the hon. 
and learned Members and others, who 
had spoken so warmly on the subject, he 
would ask whether, if any one of them 
had been the friend of Reform, he would 
sit in that House for the borough he now 
represented? As to what they had called 
the cuckoo cry, he must beg their pardon 
for thinking there was more sense in the 
cry than in the epithet they had given it; 
and if they must have a nickname for it, 
they should call it the goose cry, for, as 
history said of Rome, it was that which 
saved the Capitol, so future history would 
say of England, it was this cuckoo cry 
which, in carrying Reform, had saved the 
Constitution. For what had been the 
origin of the cry? Before the Reform 
Bill the cry was, for short Parliaments 
and the Ballot, and here, in defence of the 
people, he must say a few words upon that 
subject. He had always been a friend to 
the ballot, without questioning the since- 
rity of other Reformers who were against 
it, and in deference to their prejudices, 
he hoped the present Bill might prevent 
its necessity ; but, in his opinion, there 
could be no real freedom of election with- 
out it: if it were not so, why had the 
ballot been invented, and why was it 
generally adopted by every club through- 
out the kingdom? ‘This disproved the 
assertion, that it was an un-English prac- 
tice, although it might be called so with 
reference to the practice of the Constitu- 
tion, wherein the people were represented 
in appearance but not in fact; but even 
as at present, where the people had a 
voice, to substitute the ballot for the poll 
would give the substance for the shadow ; 
the ballot too, in his opinion, was as ne- 
cessary for the elected as the elector, and 
like the quality of mercy, which “ blesseth 
him that gives and him that takes,” was 
the only real protection of the honour and 
independence of both; it was the only 
protection of the elector against the undue 
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influence of every kind to which he was 
liable in the exercise of that choice, which, 
to be truly free, should be free as his own 
thought, and the only protection of the 
elected against the necessity of asking 
what he should refuse as a favour, and 
which placed him in that situation with 
his elector, that ought to be as painful to 
both as it was inconsistent with their rela- 
tive situations in life, and every true feel- 
ing of public and private honour. Again: 
it was the only effectual means of prevent- 
ing the expense, and all the other evils, 
which open election contests must pro- 
duce. And again, for the same reasons, 
it removed all the objections to short Par- 
liaments. Such were the reasons which, 
in his opinion had justified the feelings 
of the people in favour of the ballot, and 
were the proof of their moral and intel- 
lectual improvement; whilst the Reform 
Bill had done credit to their hearts and 
understandings, in at once removing all 
their doubts and fears, and inspiring that 
confidence in the Ministers which their 
conduct had so well deserved. And now, 
what had been the origin of the cry but 
the conduct of the opponents to the 
former Bill, which had compelled the 
Government to advise the dissolution of 
Parliament? when the people, thus ap- 
pealed to by the Crown, most wisely and 
constitutionally, not only chose for their 
Representatives the professed friends of 
Reform, but, to prevent all misunder- 
standing by leaving loop-holes to creep 
through, or pins to hang a doubt on, 
bound them to support the Bill, the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill; or, in 
other words, to vote for the whole measure 
of the Ministers, and against all the 
amendments of their opponents, who, in 
the opinion of the people, had no object 
but to defeat it. Such then being the 
cause, what had been the effect, but, 
simply, that the Ministers, thus supported 
by the country, had again brought in the 
very same Bill, which, however excellent 
in itself, would never have been carried 
but for the cuckoo cry of the people, who, 
to follow the example of the cuckoo, had 
turned the late Ministry out of their nest, 
to hatch the egg of their own real liberty 
init? And although this glorious triumph 
of the people was not to be seen by the 
right hon. Baronet, it was clearly seen, 
and as honestly confessed, by a late 
Member of the House, the oldest, strongest, 
and most consistent Tory in it—namely, 
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the late member for Dorsetshire, who, in a 
most candid speech, told his late consti- 
tuents, that however deeply he lamented 
it, the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing 
but the Bill, was carried; thus declaring 
his opinion, as plain as words could speak 
it, that the Bill, so carried by the voice of 
the people in that House, should not, 
would not, could not, be opposed else- 
where. With this opinion he fully agreed, 
and for a reason so strong and natural, 
that he felt no doubt upon the subject. 
The first resolution of the House of Com- 
mons in every new Parliament, declared it 
was a high infringement of its liberties and 
privileges for any Peer to concern himself 
with the election of its Members; and he 
could not believe, in the face of such 
resolution, that any one of the many 
fathers here referred to, would place his 
son in that predicament, to compel him 
either to impeach his father’s conduct or 
his own, And here he must beg to ask 
the noble Lord on the other side, who had 
so warmly expressed his feelings to the 
last—and of whom, although he had not 
the honour of a personal acquaintance 
with the noble Lord, if he might speak as 
he thought, he believed him to be “ honest 
as the skin between his brows.” THe would 
ask the noble Lord, how he could reconcile 
to himself to be a Member of the House, 
solely through the means of that inter- 
ference, against which, in the name of the 
people, he had so strongly and solemnly 
protested ?—and further, if allowed to say 
it as an old Reformer in the House whilst 
the noble Lord was yet at school, he was 
sure, that when the noble Lord’s appre- 
hensions of the danger of the present 
measure should subside; and when the 
noble Lord was again a Member of the 
House, as no doubt he would be if he 
wished it, having all the advantages of 
rank, property, and his own _ personal 
merits to recommend him—the noble Lord 
would be more satisfied with his new seat 
as a Representative of the people than the 
one he now filled. Having thus availed 
himself of the indulgence of the House, 
he would no longer detain it than to ex- 
press in the fewest words his opinion of 
the present glorious measure ; which when 
the noble Lord, who had so well deserved 
the honour of the undertaking, first un- 
folded to the House, gave him all the de- 
light expressed by other hon. Members, 
but without the least surprise, being not a 
jot more than he had expected from the 
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Ministers; and which, to have been sur- 
prised at, were to have doubted their hon- 
esty, firmness, common sense, and the 
sincerity of their declarations on coming 
into office ; for to have stopped short of 
what they had done, would have been only 
a half measure, that neither could have 
satisfied the people, nor have effected any 
real benefit for the country; whilst the 
present Bill had already paved the way for 
all the good to follow it, by the confidence 
it had inspired throughout the country in 
Ministers, who had sacrificed all their un- 
constitutional power, looking solely for 
their support to the good opinion of the 
people. As to all the charges brought 
against them, he thought the two noble 
Lords, the mover of the Bill, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, between 
them, had conducted it throughout, had, 
in all their speeches, fully acquitted Minis- 
ters of every unworthy motive; whilst all 
the defects of the measure were solely to 
be ascribed to the necessity that compelled 
them, in framing it, to preserve as much 
as possible that ancient form of the Re- 
presentation, which contained all the 
anomaly, inconsistency, and injustice their 
opponents had so much complained of. 
These defects the Ministers must have 
endeavoured to remedy as far as the case 
would admit; but the main object of their 
Bill was, a real Representation of the peo- 
ple; and considering the difficulty of the 
task, in prevailing on so many different 
Reformers in that still unreformed House 
to consent to so strong a measure, it had 
been no less to his surprise than satis- 
faction to see it carried through the Com- 
mittee by such large majorities. The 
clause for the division of counties, against 
which so much had been said, was, no 
doubt, a necessary compromise on the 
part of Ministers, if such it could be called ; 
but, with all his respect for the opinions 
of those who had been the warmest and 
most powerful friends to the Bill, he could 
not agree with their objections to this clause, 
nor the danger to be apprehended from it; 
insomuch that the Bill had given to the 
people all the power they wanted to pro- 
tect themselves against it; and as to sup- 
posing the present to be a final measure, 
no hon. Member could seriously believe it ; 
for it would be too much to assert of any 
Act of Parliament, and, above all, of the 
present Bi/l—of so new and complicated a 
nature, consisting of so many clauses, and 
the effect of which, like that which the 
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removal of old London-bridge might have 
upon the Thames above it, no human 
being could pretend to say; nor what 
must yet be done to prevent any evil 
arising out of the great good which the 
destruction of that old, worn-out, rotten 
fabric, and the old, worn-out, rotten sys- 
tem of the late Tory Government, must 
produce. ‘To this sincere opinion of the 
Bill he would only add, that, next to the 
measure itself, he considered the Govern- 
ment to have deserved the greatest credit 
for keeping it a secret to the last moment, 
and for giving way to their opponents in 


the late Parliament, upon the question of 


the new writ for Evesham, to prevent the 
danger of betraying it in a previous debate; 
and wherein he thought the right hon. Ba- 
ronet and his friends had been caught in 
their own trap—for unless to obtain their 
secret from the Government, he could not 
believe they would have moved their bill 
to disfranchise Evesham, upon the very 
eve of the Reform Bill, without waiting to 
see if it were wanted. But however that 
might be, the Ministers had shown their 
sincerity and good sense, for with the in- 
tention of adopting the remedy for the 
whole evil, it would have been worse than 
useless to waste the time of the House upon 
so smalla part; whilst the conduct of the 
right hon. Baronet and his friends had 
been like that of the old lady, who, when 
making one hole for her cat to go through, 
must need make another for the kitten— 
for where was the use of both Bills? And 
how, in the face of their own small mea- 
sure, could they oppose this great and 
glorious Act, not for the punishment, but 
the prevention of the crime, and not, like 
theirs, an act of gross injustice, in disfran- 
chising the whole electors of a borough 
upon the ground of the corruption of a 
part—thus punishing the innocent for the 
crime of the guilty, and reversing the 
maxim of the law, which declares it better 
that ninety-nine guilty escape, than one 
innocent suffer—and this too on the part 
of the late right hon. Secretary, whose 
labours in the Home Department, in the 
general amendment of the laws, had been 
the theme of praise throughout the coun- 
try—and yet, upon the question of this 
glorious measure, which, in setting the ex- 
ample of virtue in the Government, had 
done more already to prevent corruption, 
and to raise the moral character of the 
people, than the whole bundle of his 
amended laws together; the right hon.Gen- 
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tleman, in the face of his Evesham Bill, 
fights, tooth and nail, against it; and thus 
in his justice, wisdom, and morality, this 
‘wise young man,” this “upright Judge,” 
this “second Daniel,” makes an example 
of the single case, but defends the general 
practice. For how, in common sense, 
could he prevent the corruption of open bo- 
roughs, whilst, in general, seats were openly 
bought and sold? What reason could he 
give why the Evesham or Liverpool elect- 
ors should not sell their seats, whilst bo- 
roughmongers sold their seats ?—or why 
these poor and needy offenders should be 
punished whilst the practice was permitted 
in the rich? What, but this plain com- 
mon-seuse view of the case could have 
dictated the words of their former Speaker, 
who, more than twenty years back, upon 
the question of Reform, told the House 
that the bare mention of the sale of seats 
would have made their ancestors start with 
indignation? And well might the Govern- 
ment of that day, to support the system 
and prevent the exposure from such a 
quarter, do all they could to stop the public 
Press; but, now that the game was up, the 
system being fairly worn out, and that nat- 
ural causes, with most fortunate events, had 
combined the Crown, the Government, and 
the people in the same just cause, he 
could not but think the right hon. Baronet, 
notwithstanding all he had said against it, 
would do best, even yet, to follow his own 
example, and, once more, make a virtue of 
necessity, especially now that he was out 
of office, when, without a question of his 
motive, he might fairly pay the debt he 
owed the Whigs, by helping them, as they 
helped him, and thus, between them, carry 
the two great measures of civil and religious 
liberty. 

Lord John Russell wished to take that 
opportunity to reply to a very general 
report that had gone abroad, intimating 
that the Reform measure was not final, 
and was not intended as such by the Go- 
vernment. Ile begged to state, that he 
had always maintained that the measure 
was a final one. But when it had been 
argued there were certain anomalies in 
the Bill which would render it necessary 
to have recourse again to Parliament, he 
had answered, he did not think those 
anomalies would render any such applica- 
tion necessary, but that the measure must 
be judged by the effects it would produce. 
If it should work well for the prosperity 
and welfare of the country, then, of course, 
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it would be final; but if, on the other 
hand, it failed of producing these effects, 
then it must be modified; but his full 
persuasion was, that the measure would 
fully answer the expectations of those 
by whom it had been introduced. 

“Sir John Walsh said, that when the 
proper opportunity arrived, he should move 
an instruction to the Committee on this 
Bill, to consider the propriety of giving 
Representatives to the Universities of Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and St. An- 
drew’s, and he was quite sure, a proper 
and adequate constituency could be found 
for them in those Universities. 

Sir George Clerk said, I rise to point 
out a provision of this Bill, which, in my 
opinion, is most objectionable, and which, 
upon consideration, I trust the noble Lord 
will be induced to abandon. I allude to 
that part of the Bill which establishes in 
Scotland a new Court of Appeal—I mean 
the Court which, in disputed cases, is 
finally to determine the validity of qualili- 
cations to vote. Considering the high 
character of the Sheriffs and Magistrates, 
who preside over Courts from which Scot- 
land has derived the greatest benefit, I 
must protest against any provision which 
may tend to lower and degrade them. 
The Sheriffs of Scotland have a very 
important jurisdiction ; they are vested 
with the power of trying civil causes of 
very considerable amount ; they are them- 
selves members of the Faculty of Advocates 
—men of eminence in their profession, and 
far removed from any party or political 
feeling. Therefore, if from such persons 
any appeal be allowed, it should be to one 
of the supreme Courts of the country. 
But by this Bill it is provided, that a 
certain number of persons, whose names 
do not yet appear, are to be appointed as 
a Court of Appeal from the decision of the 
Sheriffs. These persons, the clause enacts, 
are to be either of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates, or Barristers—meaning, I suppose, 
English lawyers [no! no.| Then this 
part of the Bill must have been prepared 
by some English friend of the learned 
Lord Advocate’s, who is totally ignorant 
of the legal phraseology of the Courts of 
Scotland. In that part of the kingdom 
we have no such thing as a Barrister. 
Those who plead at the bar of the Courts 
of Scotland, are not called Barristers, but 
members of the Faculty of Advocates. 
Therefore, if the word “ Barrister” in this 
Clause do not mean an English lawyer, 
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it is an absurdity, and could never have 
been inserted by any one who knew any- 
thing of the law, or the practice, or the 
phraseology of the Courts of law in Scot- 
land. The clause provides, that a certain 
number of Advocates or Barristers shall 
constitute a Court of Appeal from the 
decision of the Sheriffs. Now, supposing 
that these persons are all to be members of 
the Faculty of Advocates, I still ask the 
House, whether it would be possible to de- 
vise any measure more calculated to lower 
and dégrade the Sheriffs, than to render 
their decisions subject to the reversal of a 
body so constituted. It is further provided, 
that these persons are to be named by this 
House—that is to say, that they are to be 
named by the noble Lord opposite. I 
have heard arumour that it is the inten- 
tion of his Majesty’s Government entirely 
to revise the Sheriffs’ Courts of Scotland, 
for the purpose of introducing a new order, 
of course of a totally different nature. 
If such a thing really be in contemplation, 
it may be weil to introduce into this Billa 
clause for the purpose of degrading a 
Court which it is intended to abolish, but 
which at the present time is held in the 
highest estimation by the people of Scot- 
land, There is not a single person con- 
nected with Scotland, whatever his general 
opinion upon the merits of this Bill may 
be, who does not reprobate this particular 
clause of it. I trust, therefore, that it 
will be removed. I should have supposed 
that it would have been a much more 
natural course to have appointed a numer- 
ous court or commission of lawyers as in 
England, and to have given an appeal 
from their decision to that of the Sheriff. 
Perhaps the best course to have pursued 
would have been, to have made the Sheriff 
of every county decide upon the qualifica- 
tion of the voters in that county; and, if 
any appeal from his decision were neces- 
sary, to give it to the Sheriffs of two or 
three of the adjoining counties. But of 
all the measures that could possibly be 
proposed, none, | am satisfied, could be 
more calculated to excite uneasiness and 
indignation in Scotland, than one which 
involves, as this does, the degradation of 
the Sheriffs’ Courts. I have ventured, 
rather irregularly, perhaps, to call the 
noble Lord’s attention to this point, pre- 
vious to the Bill going into Committee, 
because I am sure that, upon considera- 
tion, he will perceive the propriety of 
abandoning so obnoxious a provision, 
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Lord Althorp: In the first place, I am 
obliged to the hon. Baronet for the court- 
eous manner in which he has stated his ob- 
servations upon this part of the Bill; but he 
is aware, or, if not, 1 must inform him, that 
the clause to which he alludes provides only 
for the first registration of voters, after the 
Bill shall have passed. The state of the case 
is this: it was deemed improper that the 
Sheriff should decide without an appeal ; 
that appeal, it was originally intended, 
should be to asuperior Court; but it was 
considered that, under the early operation 
of the Bill, the number of appeals, in all 
probability, would be very considerable ; 
so considerable, as materially to interfere 
with the administration of the ordinary 
business of the superior Courts. Therefore 
it was provided, that for the first registra- 
tion, and the first only, three Advocates 
should be appointed. With respect to the 
word “ Barrister,” I admit that it ought 
not to have been used. I certainly con- 
ceive that an Advocate is a Barrister— 
that the terms are synonymous; but as the 
peculiar phraseology of Scotland admits 
but of one, the other shall be omitted. I 
assure the hon. Baronet, that it never 
entered into our heads that English Bar- 
risters should be sent down to Scotland to 
determine upon the qualification of Scotch 
voters. J must also beg the hon. Baronet 
to believe, that nothing was further from 
our intention, in framing this clause, than 
to lower or degrade the Sheriffs’ Court in 
Scotland. For my own part, I believe it 
to be a most valuable part of the local 
jurisdiction of that country, and for that 
reason no one would regret more than I 
should, the adoption of any measure which 
would tend to sink it in the public estima- 
tion. 

Sir William Rae said, it being the ob- 
ject of the Government to assimilate the 
Representative system of the two countries 
as nearly as possible, I do not think that 
this appeal should be given from the 
decision of the Sheriffs. If the decision of 
the Judges of Assize in England is to be 
final, I do not know why, upon the same 
principle, the decision of the Sheriffs of 
Scotland should not be final also. No 
doubt can be entertained as to their equal 
competency ; and as far as impartiality is 
concerned, the Sheriffs of Scotland have 
decidedly the advantage, since they are 
much less likely to be biassed by political 
motives than the Judges of Assize in Eng- 
land. The cruelty of the case is this ;— 
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thai you draw a comparison between the 
Judge of Assize and the Sheriff, by vesting 
them with the same powers in the first 
instance; but by making the decision of 
the former final, and that of the latter 
subject to a reversal by a Court constituted 
of a body of Advocates, you do, in fact, 
lower and degrade the Sheriff in a manner 
which the people of Scotland will not bear 
to see. At this time of day I certainly 
did hope, that we should not have had 
such a provision introduced into any bill 
relating to Scotland. There is also another 
provision to which I must object, as draw- 
ing an invidious distinction between the 
Judges of England and Scotland. In 
England, the Judges of the supreme Courts 
are allowed to exercise their franchise as 
electors. In the present Bill, an express 
provision is made to prevent the Judges of 
Scotland from doing so. Formerly there 
might bea reason for this; and even as the 
law at present stands, I should not be 
anxious, or at least I should be indifferent, 
as to whether they were admitted to the 
franchise or not; but when the whole of 
the Representative system is changed, and 
any man in this country who occupies a 
10/. house is allowed to exercise the fran- 
chise, I can perceive no reason why the 
Judges should not be admitted to the 
same right. 

Lord Althorp replied, that as the par- 
ticular clause to which the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman objects will come 
regularly under our consideration in Com- 
mittee, | do not think that the present is 
either a convenient or proper time to 
discuss it. When the proper opportunity 
arrives, I think I shall be able to convince 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
that there is no ground for his objection. 

Sir Charles Wetherell: The office of 
Sheriff in Scotland is, in some degree, 
analogous to what was the ancient office 
of Sheriff in England. Now that such an 
office as that, filled by the most eminent 
Scotch lawyers, is to be overhauled, de- 
graded, and dethroned, and its decision 
made liable to the reversal of some half 
dozen radical lawyers, may, perhaps, do 
very well for a Reforming Government, 
but it is quite inconsistent with the exist- 
ing Constitution, That the decision of 
the Sheriffs of Scotland should be liable to 
the reversal of such an extraordinary 
appellant body as that proposed to be 
constituted under this Bill, is a proposition 
so contumelious and disrespectful to those 
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learned and useful, and, I will say, eminent 
and able Judges, that I confess I cannot 
work up my mind to such a pitch of 
credulity as to believe that his Majesty's 
Ministers are serious. Is there not some 
smell of patronage in the appointment of 
these Advocates [hear, hear]? Is it the 
hon. member for Ripon who interrupts 
me by that strange ambiguous sound, 
which leaves the mind in doubt as to 
whether it be meant for a “ hear! hear!” 
ora “no! no?” Is he so weary that 
such slumberous sounds must needs escape 
him? or does he think that my observa- 
tions are so pointless, witless, pithless, so 
dull, so heavy, so little bearing upon the 
subject, and withal so little in tune, as to 
be utterly unworthy of attention? Does 
he approve of the contumely cast upon 
the Sheriffs of Scotland by this Bill? 
Does he approve of the Scotch Judges not 
being permitted to vote? Does he re- 
member who it was that adjourned an 
English Court to go down to Cambridge to 
vote at an election? But I forbear my 
interrogatories — the hon. member for 
Ripon, oppressed with his own heaviness, 
probably knew not the point I was dis- 
cussing—I will remind him: I was con- 
tending, that it was extremely improper 
that the judgment of the Sheriffs of Scot- 
land should be subject to the reversal of 
another Court, which I do not think likely 
to decide with propriety. That was the 
point which I was discussing; and as the 
hon. member for Ripon was pleased to 
interrupt me upon it, by what appeared to 
me to be a disapprobatory exclamation, I 
hope he will take an opportunity of in- 
forming us in a more regular manner, and 
in a more intelligible tone, what his 
opinions upon the subject really are. 1 
should be very glad to hear from the hon. 
Member what argument he has to main- 
tain the proposition, that the ancient, and 
well tried, and long approved, and much 
respected office of Sheriff in Scotland, 
should be lowered, degraded, and cast 
down, in the manner proposed in this Bill. 
The hon. member for Ripon never says 
anything—I have now said more than J 
intended—but that is often the case when 
a man who has much to say, or who has 
not much to say, but who still has some 
thing to say, is interrupted by one who 
has nothing to say, and who raises a cry 
which I will not call senseless, because 
that would be unparliamentary, but a cry 
quite destitute of all meaning, 
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Mr. Hayes Pettit: 1 trust I shall 
receive that indulgence from the House 
which is due to any of its Members who 
has been personally attacked, and attacked 
too without the slightest cause. Why 
the hon. and learned Gentleman should 
have selected me as the party who 
interrupted him, I really cannot tell. I 
was totally silent at the time—lI did not 
interrupt him either by voice or gesture— 
I was silent and passive. But the attack 
savours of the inconsistency which dis- 
tinguished the whole of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s speech. In the first 
place, he accuses me of interrupting him 
by acry, the meaning of which he defies 
any human being to define; and, in the 
next place, in the very succeeding sen- 
tence, he talks of my slumberous dis- 
position and habits of somnolency. I 
own that, during my attendance in this 
House, I have sometimes felt rather 
thankful that I possessed the gift of 
somnolency, and could indulge it without 
the risk of noise. If we involuntarily nod in 
the course of any of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s lengthy orations, can it be 
interpreted into an interruption? I do 
not understand the purport of the interro- 
gatories which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman was pleased to address tome. I 
am not gifted with any judicial power; I 
have no Court to adjourn. The elective 
franchise I certainly possess, and have 
often exercised, but never at the expense 
of any suitors, because no man can sue 
before me. The hon. and learned Member 
has called upon me to give some opinion 
upon the question of Reform; and has 
commented, in his usual vein of satire, on 
the silence which [ have hitherto observed. 
I will not, as a sort of retaliation, make 
any observations on the many useless and 
unnecessary speeches which have been 
made by the hon. and learned Gentleman ; 
but I must say, that, considering the 
length to which the discussions on the 
question of Reform have been carried, I 
think it can hardly be considered a fair 
ground of complaint against any indivi- 
dual for not prolonging them. I am aware 
that there are individuals who complain of 
those on this side of the House, not on the 
score of their much speaking, but of their 
little speaking ; in fact, because they do 
not choose to stand up as butts, or marks, 
for the Opposition to shoot at. I should 
not have risen upon the present occasion, 
except, perhaps, for the reason that the 
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gentlest animal will turn when trodden 


upon, Having been called upon, by the 
observations of the hon. and learned 
Member, to present myself to the House, 
I will venture, even at the risk of being 
shot at, to give my opinion upon the 
question which has been raised. I see 


nothing derogatory to the Sheriffs of 


Scotland in the provision which it is pro- 
posed to make with respect to the final 
determination of the validity of qualifi- 
cations to vote. Why the Sherifls’ Court 
is to be presumed to be an incompetent 
tribunal, because, upon a subject of this 
kind, an appeal is given from its decision 
to another tribunal, differently constituted, 
and to exist only for the first year after 
the Reform Bill shall have come into 
operation, I cannot understand. It seems 
to me that there is no ground for the 
assertion which has been raised, and 
therefore I shall be perfectly ready, if the 
necessity should arrive, to give my vote 
in favour of the clause as it now stands. 

The House in a Committee. 

The preamble of the Bill read by the 
Chairman. 

Sir George Clerk: I wish to ask the 
noble Lord to consent to postpone the con- 
sideration of the first clause until after the 
other clauses have been gone through. 
This clause fixes the number of Represent- 
atives to be returned for Scotland: and 
if it were agreed to, it would preveut several 
alterations being made relative to the 
Scottish counties, which it is intended to 
propose in the Committee. In the pre- 
amble to the English Reform Bill, there 
was not a word said as to the number of 
Members to be returned by the counties 
and burghs; but all this is premised in 
the present Bill. I know that it was fixed 
at the time of the Union, that Scotland 
should return forty-five Members, but 
there can be no objection to make an addi- 
tion to that number, I certainly think 
that it is inexpedient that this preamble 
should be argued, as we may, in the course 
of the Committee, see reason to give ad- 
ditional Members to some places, and then 
we shall have to retrace our steps. I 
know that there is a very strong feeling in 
Scotland in favour of the proposition for 
giving an additional number of Members 
to the Scottish counties, and I entertain 
strong hopes that the noble Lord will be 
induced to consent to this proposal. I am 
sure— 


Lord Althorp: I beg pardon of the hon. 
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Baronet; but I merely wish to observe, 
that [ am willing, if it be thought desir- 
able, to consent to the postponement of the 
preainble. With respect to the proposition 
for increasing the number of county Mem- 
bers in Scotland, I will merely observe, 
that I have not the least doubt in my own 
mind, that it would be inexpedient to 
consent to any such addition. I make 
this observation with a view to prevent any 
expectations being formed that | could 
support such a proposition. I shall not 
now go into the reasons that induce me to 
think so, but shall reserve what I have to 
say on the subject until the motion is 
made. I will mercly observe, in addition, 
that it appears to me to be extraordinary, 
and even inconsistent, that those opposed 
to Reform should be such strenuous advo- 
cates of this proposition. 

Preamble postponed. 

On the question, ‘ That the Burghs of 
Peebles and Selkirk stand part of schedule 
." 

Mr. Gillon said, 1 rise for the purpose 
of proposing that the towns of Peebles and 
Selkirk be left out of this schedule, and 
that they shall continue to return a Mem- 
ber, as heretofore. J. concur entirely in 
the propriety of the alterations that have 
been made in the Scotch Reform Bill, and 
I am much gratified that his Majesty’s 
Ministers have proposed that a separate 
Member should be given to the great city 
of Perth. This place, in my opinion, is 
well worthy of having the choice of an 
independent Member. The feeling in 
favour of Reform is almost universal 
throughout Scotland; and [ am sure that 
the persons whom it is now proposed to 
disfranchise would willingly abandon their 
privileges, if they considered that the 
retention of them would hazard the suc- 
cess of this measure. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that this cannot be the case, and I 
do not think that anything has occurred 
that can justify such a course. I am not 
among the clamorous enemies of Reform, 
but have been a constant and tried friend, 
and I do most sincerely lament that the 
noble Lord should adopt so harsh a course 
towards these burghs. I cannot help 
feeling that I am bound to concur with 
the opponents of Reform in the view they 
take of the first part of schedule A, for it 
is in direct opposition to the principle laid 
down by the noble Lord; it begins with 
disfranchising the burghs of Peebles and 
Selkirk, which contain a most respectable 
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and intelligent body of inhabitants, and 
would afford a constituency, both in num- 
bers and character, against which no 
possible objection can be raised. I should 
be guilty of an act of injustice to the in- 
habitants of these towns, if I did not enter 
my protest against the disfranchisement. 
Since the announcement of the intention 
of his Majesty’s Ministers on this subject, 
I have received a communication from the 
burgh of Peebles, from which I learn that 
there are no less than six petitions in pro- 
gress against this proposal; and, in the 
meantime, the townspeople have requested 
me to enter their protests against the dis- 
franchisement of these burghs. When 
Ministers abandoned their intention 
uniting the counties of Selkirk and Peebles 
in the choice of a single Member, and 
permitted each of them, as heretofore, to 
return a Representative, there was no 
ground or necessity for throwing the 
burghs into the counties. I am convinced, 
that the adoption of this course will only 
lead to dissension and ill-will. If the 
burghs of Peebles and Selkirk had a Mem- 
ber continued to them, the householders 
in those towns would enjoy the suffrage ; 
but, according to the present arrangement, 
they will not have it. The expectations 
which this most respectable class have 
looked forward to with so much joy, will 
thus be disappointed. The cup of happi- 
ness you have held up to their lips, and 
have now dashed it down, and deprived 
them of the satisfaction every man must 
feel in having a share in the choice of the 
tepresentatives of the people. I beg to 
observe, that I do not object to the town 


of Airdrie being added to this district of 


burghs; on the contrary, I am glad of it ; 
indeed, I mentioned, in the first instance, 
to the noble Lord, that this would be a 
most proper place to be thrown into the 
district of burghs. We do not object to 
any addition that it may be thought expe- 
dient to make, but we do object to these 
two towns being taken out of the district. 
In justice, then, to the inhabitants of these 
burghs, and in deference to their wishes, 
I beg leave to move, that all the words 
relative to the disfranchisement of these 
places be left out. 

Sir John Hay : Sir, 1 throw myself on 
the indulgence of this House, of which ] 
have but lately become a Member, and 
shall endeavour, in a few words, to express 
my opinion of the clause of the Bill now 
brought under the consideration of the 
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Committee. 1 find myself imperiously 
called upon to do so, by the very peculiar 
situation in which | am myself placed : 
were it not so, I believe there is no Mem- 
ber of this House so little likely to intrude 
his opinions, or occupy the valuable time 
of the Committee, as the humble individual 
who now presumes to address you. Sir, 
I have opposed this Reform Bill in all its 
stages; and no one here can doubt my 
sincerity in so doing, who reflects on the 
position in which I stand as Member of 
Parliament for the county of Peebles, and 
who has read the first clauses of the Re- 
form Bill, applicable to Scotland. It 
were unreasonable to expect that I should 
act otherwise, and [ feel it hard that I 
should be set down as one of those men 
who are opposed to all Reform, because I 
cannot consent to a bill, or series of bills, 
(were there no other reason to influence 
my vote), which contains a clause so 
hostile to the feelings of that respectable 
and independent body I have the honour 
to represent; and which clause, permit 
me to say, is equally unpalatable to all 
who may, by an extension of the elective 
franchise, be called on to partake of the 
rights which the law of the land has, from 
the remotest ages, restricted to the tenants 
ia capite of the Crown. God knows, I am 
not the man to object to the extension of 
the elective franchise to al] my country- 
men: extend it as far and as wide as you 
can with safety and propriety. I am 
most willing, Sir, to give to all our coun- 
trymen a full and fair share of our political 
privileges; and. I am also willing to give 
to them a full and fair share of the public 
local rates and burthens, which have 
hitherto been borne by the country gen- 
tlemen, who have exercised that elective 
franchise. For this arrangement, no 
provision is made in the Bill before us; 
and this Committee are well aware, that 
these burthens have never hitherto been 
allowed to press on the feuars, household- 
ers, or small tenantry, in any part of 
Scotland. Sir, I should be the last man 
to wish to keep up the ancient distinction 
of the salt on the table, and to have seats 
arranged above and below it. I should, 
for myself, invite all my countrymen to sit 
down together, and partake of the good 
things set before them by his Majesty’s 
Ministers, “ with what appetite they may,” 
and I only trust that, before they rise from 
the table, they will discharge their fair 
share of the reckoning, Sir, having ex- 
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pressed myself thus, I must again say, 
[ find it hard to be perpetually taunted 
by the Gentlemen opposite, as one hostile 
to all Reform, because I have stated my 
uncompromising hostility to this Bill. My 
worthy friend, the hon. member for Lan- 
caster, told us last night, that this Bill, 
which I now hold in my hand, was the 
true spear of Ithuriel—a touch of which 
was the test who were, and who were not 
true Reformers.- This was a high flight to 
take, and not unworthy of his brilliant 
imagination; but he forgot entirely, that 
the spear of Ithuriel was of ethereal tem- 
per, wielded by an angel, forged by no 
mortal hand, and not a two-pronged fork, 
of vulgar fashion, and of earthly fabric. 
Sir, in looking at the clause now under 
the consideration of the Committee, I 
have gone back to the preamble of the 
Bill, and there I can find nothing which 
justifies the introduction of such a propo- 
sition. Indeed, I must say, that the 
preamble of this Scotch Reform Bill seems 
to have as little connection with what 
follows, as many an ill-written prologue to 
a modern play, to which it has been incon- 
sistently appended. I am, therefore, 
obliged to refer to the preamble of its great 
precursor, the English Reform Bill: for, 
like a little cock-boat, we must follow in 
the wake of the great vessel which sails 
before. Now, what do I find in that 
preamble? It is enacted, ‘to deprive 
many inconsiderable places of the right of 
returning Members, to grant such privilege 
to large, populous, and wealthy towns, 
and to increase the number of Knights of 
the Shire.” Now, Sir, how is this pre- 
amble followed out in the Scotch Reform 
Bill? In the last edition of it, I do not 
find any one inconsiderable burgh struck 
out; and to this, Sir, I make no objec- 
tion; it is right, and acting according to 
justice. But was there any intention of 
adding to the number of our Knights of 
the Shire? Quite the contrary. By the 
Bill which was read in this House a second 
time, our county Members were diminished 
by two, while sixty-seven (indeed, includ- 
ing the two additional Members iately 
given to Yorkshire, I may say sixty-nine) 
Knights have been granted to the shires of 
England. This clause has been amended ; 
and we are now, per favour, placed where 
we stood before. In that Bill, there was 
a clause uniting the two separate, inde- 
pendent counties of Peebles and Selkirk; 
and, had it been persisted in, I was pre- 
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pared to shew this Committee its gross 
injustice, and how little consonant it was 
to the interests involved in these two 
counties. These counties, Sir, have no 
connection, but a juxtaposition on the 
map; they are separated from each other 
by a district of mountainous country. 
There is, indeed, no direct practicable 
carriage road uniting them ; and, so little 
connection have they hitherto had, that 
there is but one individual in Peeblesshire 
who, possessing a small patrimonial estate 
in the county of Selkirk, is a freeholder 
there, and is enabled to attend their Courts 
as a Justice of the Peace, their meetings 
of Commissioners of Supply, and of Road 
Trustees. But this very obnoxious clause 
has been withdrawn, and is now modified 
in another way; and I have been invited, 
by some of my friends here, to be content, 
and express my thanks for the considera- 
tion our case has met with. This puts 
me in mind of an old Scotch phrase, about 
being thankful for small mercies; but, 
Sir, I will quote the answer put into the 
mouth of one who stood in the situation I 
now do, receiving as a favour a small por- 
tion of what he was entitled to consider 
his own—I prefer giving the literal trans- 
lation to the original— 

Such is the tyrant’s gift ; he robs you not. 
But, Sir, could I bring myself to make an 
acknowledgment, I take this public 
opportunity—for I am not much inclined, 
nor likely, often to trouble this House—I 
take this opportunity of saying, that there 
is no man within the walls of this House 
to whom I would so soon or so willingly 
pay that compliment as the noble Lord, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer; for I 
have been particularly struck with the 
open, candid, fair, and I will say (however 
I may differ in opinion with that noble 
Lord), the honest manner in which he has 
conducted himself during these arduous 
discussions; and I regret, also, that the 
Lord Advocate is not in his place, as I 
regret to hear the cause of that absence ; 
for, although I am but little personally 
acquainted with that learned Lord, I will 
say that I know, however distinguished he 
may be by his literary attainments, he has 
rendered himself even more distinguished 
by the anxious solicitude he has shewn— 
consistently, of course, with his own prin- 
ciples—to forward the interests, and 
gratify the feelings of his countrymen. 
But, Sir, I must most strongly object to 
the new proposition made in this clause, 
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to throw the royal burgh of Peebles into 
the county. This proposition, Sir, has 
been made, I presume, on the principle of 
the transfusion of blood. It is done with 
a view to transfuse a little fresh, warm, 
wholesome, democratic blood into what 
some choose to consider our old, worn-out 
aristocratic system. This is an ingenious 
device, but the contrivers of it forget that 
they drain the last drop from their healthy 
subject, while the unfortunate recipient 
feels little comfort or revival from the tur- 
bid flow in his distended veins. For, 
what becomes of the houscholders of 
Peebles, who are thus disfranchised ? 
They have been strong advocates for this 
Reform ; they wish anxiously to move with 
the mass of their compeers, and to continue 
united with those other burghs with which 
their destinies have becn hitherto united. 
I leave their case, however, in the hands 
of the hon. Member who represents, in 
this House, their interests and opinions. 
I must further say, that I ground my 
objection to this amalgamation of county 
and burgh Representation upon the Eng- 
lish Reform Bill; for expediency, con- 
venience, or the will of the stronger, 
cannot form the groundwork of this union. 
If it be so, why were these reasons, if they 
can be called such, not set forth in the 
preamble to the Bill? I find, Sir, in the 
English Reform Bill, certain principles 
laid down. The line below which nomina- 
tion falls, is fixed at a population of 2,000. 
The line above which no disfranchisement 
takes place, is a population of 4,000. 1 
find Malton, with a population of 4,005, 
is safe, being beyond the mark. I find, 
further—and I beg the attention of the 
Committee to this fact, there being a vast 
difference between preserving what exists, 
and raising up new constituencies—that 
Gateshead has been constituted a burgh, 
and to it a Member has been given, not 
containing, in 1821, nearly the population 
of the county of Peebles. I find, further, 
Rutland untouched ; with its 18,000 in- 
habitants, it retains its two Members ; and 
upon these grounds, I claim the same 
consideration for the county I have the 
honour to represent. Peeblesshire contains 
nearly 11,000 inhabitants; and, Sir, I 
hold in my hand a list of what may be the 
probable constituency of the county under 
the new system. It was prepared by 
myself, when I had no hope, and, permit 
me to say, when I had no wish, to have 
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which I have been called by the heavy 
loss we have sustained in our late worthy 
Member. The number of our new con- 
stituency, including the freeholders now 
on the roll, will exceed 450. I could 
wish to point out, without entering into 
other matters, what will shew, at once, 
the resources and the loyalty of our 
county. I hold in my hand a copy of 
returns made to the Home Department, 
between the years 1803 and 1809, which 
will shew the amount of the volunteer 
force kept embodied—a regiment of six 
companies of infantry, and one of sharp- 
shooters, including staff: it amounted in 
all to 668, to which must be added a troop 
of yeomanry, making in all 726 men. In 
1808, the volunteers were disbanded, and 
the Local Militia Act passed ; since which 
period, an addition of another troop of 
yeomanry was made, doubling that con- 
stitutional force. Now, Sir, having made 
this statement in behalf of the county I 
have the honour to represent, I am the 
more strenuously induced to oppose this 
clause, nay, to divide this Committee upon 
the subject, that from the late hour at 
which this project was announced, I have 
had no time to consult my constituents. 
I have received only from one of them a 
short, hurried note, which states a general 
objection to the clause, and leaves me to 
do as I think best for them, relying on my 
honour; aud were there no other ground 
of objection than this, 1 should urge my 
conscientious objection to this clause. I 
must state to this Committee-—and it 
must always be disagreeable and painful 
to be obliged to state any thing which is 
personal to one’s self—but this Committee 
can have no acquaintance with the position 
in which I personally stand. It cannot be 
supposed that they are much acquainted 
with a distant country, and a small county 
there, and still less with the position of 
the humble individual who now addresses 
them. But I refer to those of my country- 
men present who are acquainted with 
me, and, in particular, to the hon. Gen- 
tleman who represents that district of 
burghs, whether he does not consider that 
I have personally a political interest in 
this affair. He knows, Sir, that my resi- 
dence is in the vicinity of the royal burgh 
of Peebles—that more than half the parish 
belongs to me in property—that I have 
burgage lands and tenements in and round 
and adjoining to this royal burgh—that |] 
have always been on the most intimate and 
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friendly terms with those of that place 
who are likely to be called upon to enjoy 
the new franchise in the county—that | 
believe I may presume to say, that if I 
required it at any time, I should have well 
founded hopes of receiving their support. 
Sir, having stated thus much, for which I 
ought to apologize to the Committee, I 
must say, as a man of honour, I hold 
myself bound (were there no other grounds) 
to give this measure my decided opposi- 
tion; and I put it to the candid and honour- 
able mind of the noble Lord, whether J, as 
aman of honour, can act otherwise. 1 do 
therefore most earnestly entreat the noble 
Lord to use his most powerful influence to 
restore the householders of Peebles to the 
privileges of which they will, by this clause, 
be deprived ; and that he will once more 
replace them in that class of burghs in 
which they have been classed since the 
union of the kingdoms; and, if he grants 
this, I shall feel, from the peculiar position 
in which I stand, that he is fully entitled, 
if I may be permitted to say so here, to 
my most warm, sincere, and personal 
gratitude. 

Lord Althorp: After the speech of the 
hon. Member who has just sat down, I 
feel called upon to make some observa- 
tions. 1 cannot help saying, that the 
remarks which have just been made do 
the hon. Baronet the greatest credit, but 
he will allow me to add, that the whole 
tenor of his speech would rather be an in- 
ducement with me not to comply with 
his suggestion than to adopt it. I never 
objected to that influence which a benevo- 
lent and intelligent landlord acquires over 
his tenantry; on the contrary, I think it 
most desirable that every thing should be 
done, that consistently can be done, to 
increase rather than to diminish this in- 
direct influence of property. With regard 
to this question, I am sorry to be com- 
pelled to declare, that, after the best con- 
sideration I have been able to give to the 
subject, I cannot consent to comply with 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
these burghs. According to the arrange- 
ment proposed in the original Bill, the 
counties of Selkirk and Peebles were for 
the future only to return one Member 
conjointly, in consequence of the smallness 
of their constituency. There appeared, 
however, to exist great objections to the 
adoption of this course, objections of such 
weight and of so strong a nature, that we 
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We found still the constituency of these 
counties so small, that we were obliged to 
look out for means of increasing it, and 
the result was, that we could devise no 
other course that we thought we could ask 
the House to sanction, than that now pro- 
posed —namely, to throw those two burghs 
into the counties to which they severally 
belong. The population of the county of 
Peebles is 10,046, and that of the burgh 
of the same name 2,705—thus leaving 
only 7,341 for the number of inhabitants 
of the county, out of which we were to 
form its constituency. Again, the popula- 
tion of the county of Selkirk is 6,637, 
that of the town 1,728—thus leaving only 
4,909 for the county population. For 
these reasons, it appeared desirable that 
these towns should have a share in the 
county Representation of those places in 
which they are situated. I do not think 
that any injustice would be done to the 
towns by this arrangement, for each of 
them will still have a share in the election 
of a Member of Parliament, and I think 
that the influence of these towns would be 
as great when combined with the county 
as it would if they continued to have a share 
in the election of the Member for the 
Linlithgow burghs. I think that they would 
rather be gainers according to the arrange- 
ment I[ propose, and in addition to this, 
the constituency of each of the counties 
would be much improved. For these 
reasons, I shall persist in my suggestion, 
that they have a share in the county Re- 
presentation. The hon. Members objected, 
that, although the owners of houses will 
have a vote in the counties, yet that the 
householders will not, which they would 
have had, if they had voted at a burgh 
election. The hon.. Gentleman said, 
that hopes were held out to the house- 
holders of the towns of Peebles and Selkirk, 
which it is most unfair to disappoint. 
[ am willing to admit that expectations 
may have been formed, which will be 
disappointed under the arrangement that I 

now propose, but it should be recollected, 

that these persons will not be placed 

in a worse situation than they are at 

present, on the contrary, they will be 

placed in a much better situation. No 

doubt the householders in these towns will 

not have the franchise conferred upon 

them, neither do they possess it now, but 

still the towns will have a very great in- 

fluence in the county elections; and I 





did not think we could in justice proceed. 
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holders and landholders will be protected. 
I think, therefore, that it is advisable that 
the Committee should adopt the course I 
now recommend. I have stated fairly the 
grounds upon which I have proceeded, and 
I trust that I shall have the support of 
the House. 

Sir John Hay: I rise merely to observe, 
that the noble Lord has included the 
population of the whole of the parish of 
Peebles in the estimate that he has given 
of the number of inhabitants in the town. 
I believe the population of the town of 
Peebles, at the utmost does not exceed 
1,800. 

Sir George Clerk: 1 regret that the 
noble Lord has not thought it consistent 
with his duty to assent to the proposition 
of the hon. Member opposite. The noble 
Lord, the Paymaster of the Forces, when 
he first submitted the measure of Reform 
to the House, said, that his Majesty’s 
Ministers did not intend to propose that 
any burghs in Scotland should be disfran- 
chised, with the exception of the small 
districts of the eastern Fife burghs. These, 
however, have been saved from impending 
threats that are held out, and they are, 
with the addition of another place, to 
return a Member to this House, as they 
have hitherto done. But now an exten- 
sive alteration has been made in the Scotch 
Reform Bill, and we find that two import- 
ant county towns, formerly untouched, 
are to be placed in schedule A, with a 
view to their complete disfranchisement. 
] should have thought that the noble 
Lord, for the sake of consistency, would 
have been anxious to abide by the prin- 
ciples laid down with regard to the English 
Bill. If this were done, both these burghs 
would be saved from disfranchisement. In 
the case of the town of Peebles, we find 
the burgh and parish of the same name, 
and it is admitted that the parish of 
Peebles contains 2,700, which is consider- 
ably beyond the line drawn as the boundary 
for disfranchisement. But in considering 
this case, it should be remembered, that 
we are to look upon them, not as returning 
separate Members, but as acting jointly, 
having a share in the election of one: we 
ought, therefore, not to regard the popula- 
tion of either of these burghs, but the 
population of all in the district. The noble 
Lord attaches great importance to a 
numerous constituency; and in this case 
he has made a reduction in the number, 
in my opinion, without any adequate 
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cause. I think, after the favour shown to 
the small Fife burghs, it is not too much 
to expect that the same treatment should 
be manifested to the two county towns of 
Peebles and Selkirk. The noble Lord 
said, that there would be no hardship to 
the householders of these towns, as they 
have not the right of voting at present, and 
that their interests would be sufficiently 
protected by the Representatives of the 
counties ; but surely the noble Lord does 
not consider it a trifling circumstance, that 
the expectations of these persons have been 
disappointed ; and I must say, that they are 
treated with great harshness. The noble 
Lord said, that after the deduction of the 
population of these two burghs, the county 
of Peebles would contain 7,000 inhabit- 
ants, and the county of Selkirk only 4,000. 
It should be remembered, that these are 
the two important grazing counties of 
Scotland, and I do not see why they should 
be excluded from sending Members to this 
House because their population is small. 
| have not yet heard any satisfactory 
reason assigned for the course now recom- 
mended; and I am sure, from the informa- 
tion that I have received on the subject, 
that the number of persons entitled to 
vote in each of these counties, will exceed 
300, without throwing in the burghs. The 
number of proprietors of houses in these 
burghs, I believe, is extremely small; and 
in comparison with the number of persons 
entitled to vote from the possession of 
property in the county, is perfectly insig- 
nificant. The counties of Peebles and 
Selkirk, from the nature of their produce, 
peculiarly require Representatives to watch 
their interests in this House; and as they 
are more agricultural than perhaps any 
other counties in Scotland, it is desirable 
to abstain as much as_ possible from 
throwing the population of the burghs into 
them. I can see no ground for adopting the 
course now recommended by the Govern- 
ment with regard to these two burghs, nor 
can I conceive any reason why we should 
deprive them of the share they have 
hitherto enjoyed in the election of a Re- 
presentative. According to the sets of 
these burghs, the number of electors that 
they supply to the district of burghs is 
considerable; but the number of persons 
who would be entitled to vote at a county 
election, from property they hold in the 
burghs, is very inconsiderable. If the hon. 
member for Linlithgow presses his Motion 
to a division, he shall have my vote, as I 

















































think that it is an act of injustice to de- 
rive the two prosperous towns of Peebles 
and Selkirk of that share in the Repre- 
sentation which they have hitherto enjoyed. 
Mr. Kennedy: I cannot compliment the 
hon. Baronet in the course that he has taken 
on the present occasion, and moreespecially 
when he states, that he is completely ata 
loss to understand the reason that has in- 
duced his Majesty’s Ministers to propose 
that these burghs should be disfranchised. 
In my opinion, the only question is, how are 
those burghs to be enfranchised? The 
hon. Baronet complains of disfranchising 
the householders of the towns of Peebles 
and Selkirk, when he surely could not 
have been ignorant that they have no 
share whatever in the choice of a Repre- 
sentative. No person can vote for the 
election of a Member of Parliament who 
is not a member of one of the corporations 
of the towns. It must be recollected that 
these corporations are self-elected ; for 
when a vacancy occurs in these bodies, 


the remainder of the members clect a | 


person to fill it up. The corporation of | 
Peebles has only seventeen members, and | 
that of Selkirk thirty-three, so that it is | 
obvious that the houscholders have no 
great share in the franchise. In my 
opinion, throwing these burghs into the | 
counties, is the only means of : giving them | 
a chance ina free election. I deny that | 
this can be considered as a proposition to | 
disfranchise these towns. When counties 
are so extremely small, and the county 
constituency so confined, it is absolutely 
necessary to add the population of the 
towns to secure even a chance of inde- 
pendence. 1 think that the throwing the 
population of the burgh of Selkirk into 
that county will lessen the chance of its 
continuing a nomination county, and I am 
glad to avail myself of any thing calcu- 
lated to diminish the probability of the 
present objectionable system continuing. 
I must express my regret that the noble 
Lord has consented to abandon his inten- 
tion of uniting, for the purposes of election, 
the counties of Peebles and Selkirk. As, 
however, he has done this, I will only 
observe, that I should have opposed this 
alteration in the Bill, had it not been for 
the proviso, relative to the towns, which 
has been introduced. JI am convinced 
that a county, with a constituency of 
only 300, cannot be independent; but 
that the Member must almost invariably 
be subject to the nomination of the two or 
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three great landowners. Each of these 
burghs, also, will have more control in the 
election of a Member of Parliament, when 
joined with its respective county, than if 
it was merely a contributory burgh. If 
the Committee should not think proper to 
sanction the proposition of my noble friend, 
he will be bound to bring forward his first 
proposition respecting the union of the 
counties of Peebles and Selkirk for the 
election of a Member for this House. 

Mr. Keith Douglas: 1 must congratu- 
late the Committee on the discovery just 
made by the hon, member for Ayr, namely, 
that the proposition of the noble Lord 
does not go to the extent of disfranchising 
the burghs of Peebles and Selkirk, but 
that it ought rather to be considered as a 
proposition to enfranchise them. I was 
| quite surprised to hear the hon. and learned 
| Gentleman indulge in such observations 
| respecting the present franchise in the 
|burghs in Scotland. The hon. Member 
| said, that they are now merely nomina- 
tion burghs, that the franchise rests entirely 
in the Town Councils and Corporations, and 
_ that the people have no share in the elec- 
tion of the members of those bodies. All 
| the householders in the place, however, are 

eligible to become members of them. 
The inference which the hon. Mem- 
ber drew from the statement he made was 
this ; that the householders of these burghs 
‘ought to be thankful for whatever, ‘his 
Majesty’s Ministry might think proper to 
give them. It must be recollected, how- 
ever, that the inhabitants of all the other 
burghs in Scotland are to have the fran- 
chise, and therefore it is an act of injustice 
to deprive those who would be entitled to 
vote in the burghs of Selkirk and Peebles 
of their share in this privilege. With 
regard to what fell from the noble Lord, I 
will merely make one observation. The 
noble Lord said, that the constituency of 
neither of these counties would be suffici- 
ent without the addition of the burghs. 
Now, there is no doubt that both these 
counties are wealthy; and although their 
constituency is small, I cannot see the 
necessity of introducing a body of voters 
into the Scotch counties, against which 
the noble Lord was particularly desirous 
to guard in the English Bill, Particular 
care was taken in that Bill, now before 
the other House, to separate the town and 
county constituency: I cannot, therefore, 
see what ground there is to depart from 
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heard no reason urged why these places 
should not retain their rights and privileges 
in having a share in the election of a 
Member of Parliament, whose peculiar 
province it would be to watch over the 
interests of these burghs. For these rea- 
sons I shall give my cordial support to 
the Amendment of the hon. Member op- 
posite. 

Lord Althorp: I think it is very de- 
sirable to increase the number of voters in 
small counties by taking in the constitu- 
ency of the towns. This would not apply 
where the number of voters is large ; and, 
therefore, I cannot admit that I am at all 
inconsistent. The-circumstances are very 
different in different cases; and the same 
rule does not apply to the instance before 
us. During this discussion, great objec- 
tions have been raised to introducing the 
101. householders into the counties; but 
I think that householders of these two 
towns will be a very valuable addition to 
the constituency of the smail counties. 
The hon. Member opposite has given a 
reason for opposing this arrangement, 
which would be an additional inducement 
with me to support it. The hon. Gentle- 
man says, that nobody could influence the 
householders—that they would vote as 
they pleased, as nobody would be able to 
control them. Now, if this is to be the 
result, I think that they will form a most 
desirable addition to the county constitu- 
ency. It is well known that these counties 
are small, and that the landed property is 
in a few hands; the proposition, therefore, 
that I now make will prevent the undue 
exercise of influence which might other- 
wise take place. I cannot agree that, by 
adopting the present course, we are dis- 
franchising these towns. This is not the 
case ; but it is proposed that their consti- 
tuency, instead of having a share in the 
election of the Member for a district of 
burghs, shall vote for the county. I can- 
not think that these persons have any 
cause of complaint, as it must be remem- 
bered that, at present, they, in point of 
fact, have no share in the Representation. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson: I confess I 
entertained a strong objection to that part 
of the Bill which proposed to make such a 
violent change in the counties of Selkirk 
and Peebles, and even partially to disfran- 
chise them. I am glad that the noble 
Lord has consented to continue to these 
counties their Representatives ; but | regret 
that he considers it necessary to throw 
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these burghs into them. The hon. member 
for Ayr has said, that the present measure 
gives to Scotland, for the first time, a 
share in the Representation. I totally 
deny the assertion; all that this Bill does 
is, to make various changes in the Repre- 
sentation, and introduce certain improve- 
ments. To say that Scotland has no 
Representation in Parliament, is an utter 
absurdity. Scotland has, from the earliest 
period of her history, had a Representative 
assembly; and I cannot view this Bill as 
a boon; but I like the improvements that 
it will effect, looking at them as a right 
which the people are entitled to claim. 
One of the chief objects of the present 
Bill is to extend the suffrage; but it does 
not follow, because the constituency is 
small, that there is no Representation. 
Would any one say, because the number 
of the electors of Bath is only thirty, that, 
therefore, Bath has no right to Representa- 
tion? But, if it be granted, that, to open 
the election should be considered a favour, 
I cannot think that the breaking up the 
corporation that exists in that city, and 
throwing open the franchise to all, should 
be regarded in any other manner than as 
the restoring a right. I cannot agree that 
it isa boon, to a place containing 44,000 
inhabitants, to give them a voice in the 
election of their Representatives. [admit 
that the Scotch counties and burghs have 
small constituencies; but be they either 
small or large, it is an absurdity to say 
that they are not the Representatives of the 
people. The population and wealth of 
Scotland have increased greatly since the 
time of the Union ; and the people of that 
country have a right to look to Parlia- 
ment to supply any deficiencies that may 
be experienced in the Representation. A 
measure for this purpose has now been 
brought forward ; and we have been under 
the necessity of laying down principles 
for our guidance in the proposed changes. 
Among other suggestions, it was proposed 
by the noble Lord, that the county and 
burgh voters should be kept entirely dis- 
tinct; and that those who voted under 
property in a burgh, should not vote for 
the county. I regret that it was thought 
necessary to depart from this rule. I think, 
that the rural population of villages ought 
to be represented in the counties; and the 
town population ought to be kept distinct. 
I do not object to the 10/. householders 
of the county having votes for it; but I do 
object to the counties being inundated by 
28 
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the town voters; for, if this be allowed, 
the agricultural interest of the counties 


will be completely destroyed. On these 
grounds, therefore, I shall vote for the 
proposition of my hon. friend, to leave the 
burghs of Peebles and Selkirk as they are 
now. I object to this departure also, be- 
cause it will be the means of disfranchising 
a great many persons, This, I know, will 
be considered a great hardship; and, in 
addition to this, | think the change will be | 
highly inconvenient. I am extremely loth | 
to oppose his Majesty’s Ministers in carry- | 
ing their measure of Reform through this | 
House, but I think that I should be 
sanctioning an act of injustice, if | did not 
oppose the disfranchisement of these two | 
burghs. 

Mr. Pringle: 1 should almost think 
that it would be wasting the time of the 
House, to spend much of it in replying to 
the argument of the hon. member for Ayr, 
in favour of the disfranchisement of these 
burghs. It amounts to this:—That be- 
cause they have not hitherto had popular 
election to the extent to which he would 
give it to them, they have never been re- 
presented ; so that, by disfranchising them 
now, you do them no injury —you deprive 
them of nothing. Why, Sir, [ should 
almost think it a sufficient answer to refer 
him to the stand which has this night been 
made by their Representative for their 
interest. Deprive them of the assistance 
of one who is so ready to plead their cause 
in this House, and do you deprive them of 
nothing? But so sufficient a reply has 
already been made to the sophistical rea- 
soning of the hon. member for Ayr, by 
my hon. and learned friend, the member 
for Kirkcudbright, that I shall not weaken 
its force by attempting any addition. I 
must remark, however, on the fact, that 
in these burghs the actual number of con- 
stituents is not so very small as fs stated 
by the hon. member for Ayr. In Selkirk, 
he has said, the electors amount to thirty- 
three. This is the number of the Town 
Council; but every year one-half of that 
council is chesen by the votes of all the 
trades in the burgh—so that those who 
have a voice in the election of Deacons, 
necessarily participate in the elective fran- 
chise. This is well known to all candid- 
ates who canvass the burgh, and especially 
to those who endeavour to keep up an 
interest there ; all of whom find it neces- 
sary to secure the good will of others, be- 
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sides the actual members of the Town 
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Council. The Set of the burgh of Peebles 
partakes, though less extensively, of a 
similar constitution. By cutting off all 
these privileges, therefore, you affect the 
interests of a much greater number of 
individuals than may at first sight appear. 
One observation in the speech of the hon. 
member for Ayr, I feel myself specially 
called upon to reply to—I mean his in- 


| sinuation, that the county of Selkirk is a 


nomination county. On the part of the 
respectable and independent freeholders 
of that county, I repel his charge with 
indignation. I deny that, in any sense 
of the term, does the county of Selkirk 
deserve to be called a nomination county. 
The roll of frecholders consists of fifty 
gentlemen, of whom, as I stated on a former 
night, the majority are possessed of con- 
siderable estates within the county, and 
the remainder are all either the sons or 
brothers of these proprietors. By this 
constituency no Member has at any time 
been sent to this ITouse, except one of 
themselves, an independent country gentle- 
man. This has been the case from the 
earliest times. During nearly three centu- 
ries that the freeholders of Selkirkshire 
have formed part of the constituency, they 
have never elected a man in office, never 
any member of a noble family, and never 
a stranger; and that is more than the 
largest counties can boast of, if it bea 
subject of boasting. 1 know well that the 
hon. member for Ayr alludes to the cir- 
cumstance of one nobleman having a large 
estate within the county; but that estate 
does not enable him to nominate the Mem- 
ber, even if he were disposed to dictate 
to the freeholders, which he would be the 
last man todo. It happens, that there is 
not a single voter whose qualification is 
derived from that estate, excepting the 
brother of the noble Duke; and as he is 
restricted by his entail from creating voters, 
of direct influence he has none. His 


‘influence, therefore, is of that kind which 


hon. Members opposite have always ad- 
mitted to be the most legitimate —the 
indirect influence of an affluent and 
patriotic nobleman amongst his friends 
and neighbours, by whom he is beloved 
as he deserves to be, and as his prede- 
cessors have been before him. The country 
gentlemen around him are as independent 
as himself, and only know him as_ the 
greatest proprietor amongst them ; and, as 
such, the most deeply interested in seeing 
the county of Selkirk well represented. 
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But, instead of dictating to them, he has 
always studied their wishes and feelings ; 
and hence, in that county, there has long 
been, even beyond the memory of man, 
the most uninterrupted harmony. Is this, 
then, the county which the hon. member 
for Ayr calls a nomination county? There 
does not exist, in the whole British 
empire, a more independent body of elect- 
ors than those frecholders who have done 
me the honour to send me here as their 
Representative. When such a charge, 
unfounded as it is, is made against my 
constituents, I am entitled to retort; and 
I should certainly have expected it to have 
come from some other quarter rather than 
that from which it did. There is not any 
one from whom it could have been more 
unbecoming than from the hon, member 
for Ayr, who is himself returned to this 
House by the direct influence of another 
noble Duke, who lives in a different part 
of the kingdom. With regard to the par- 
ticular question now under the considera- 
tion of the Committee, I have heard no 
sufficient reason alleged for the proposal 
of the Government to blot out these two 
ancient burghs from the roll of the roval 
burghs of Scotland. They have done 
nothing to deserve this; and their case 
would be just as hard as that of the 
eastern district of Fife burghs, respecting 
which the Ministers have been forced to 
retrace their steps. I sec nothing con- 
sistent in the argument, that the counties 
require such an addition to their consti- 
tuency, seeing that each of these counties 
will have without them, under this Bill, 
as numerous a constituency as has been 
deemed sufficient in England to give a 
claim for two Members. This, perhaps, 
may not appear from the statement of the 
noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer ; but he has quoted from the popula- 
tion returns, where the parishes are given 
along with the burghs; and the two 
parishes of Peebles and Selkirk hap- 
pen both to be very extensive. In the 
southern counties of Scotland, there are 
extremely few royal burghs; and why 
should that small number be still further 
diminished? In Roxburghshire and Ber- 
wickshire, there are only two, and these 
are all that Ministers will leave in that 
extensive south-eastern district. Thisis not 
the way in which they have acted with 
other interests in the northern counties, 
and still less in some other districts; and 
why should the interests of these counties, 
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which are purely agricultural, be so un- 
fairly dealt with? We have not had time 
to ascertain what is the feelings in these 
burghs themselves, respecting the pro- 
posed arrangement, as none of us possess 
the advantage which the hon. member 
for Ayr seems to have enjoyed, of com- 
municating before hand the intentions of 
the Ministry; but I cannot think that 
they will be disposed quietly to acquiesce 
in this unjust attempt to annihilate their 
ancient privileges. At all events, Sir, 
they shall not want friends to stand up 
for these privileges; and since the hon. 
Gentleman who represents them in this 
Htouse, has, with an independence which 
does him honour, called upon the House 
to preserve these privileges, I, for one, 
shall give my hearty support to his motion. 

Sir George Murray ; 1 am very anxious 
to say a few words on the doctrine laid 
down by the hon. and learned Member 
for Ayr. On the same ground which the 
hon. Member has urged, for depriving 
Selkirk and Peebles of the franchise— 
namely, the not possessing a larger con- 
stituency than thirty-three and seventeen 
persons—Ministers might entirely deprive 
all the burghs in Scotland of the franchise. 
Does the hon. Gentleman mean to assert, 
that Ministers would be doing no injustice 
if they deprived Edinburgh of her Mem- 
ber, because the constituency at present 
contains only thirty-three Members ? 
Perhaps the hon. Member does not con- 
sider that the withholding the right of send- 
ing Members for Scotland, should be re- 
garded as a matter of grievous wrong. 
I regret that the noble Lord should con- 
sider a large constituency to be necessary, 
and that the independence of places cannot 
be preserved unless the number of voters 
be great. I am sent here by a compara- 
tively small body of persons; but I know 
that it would be utterly impossible to form 
amore independent constituency. I think 
that a man sent here by a small number 
of independent and intelligent electors, is 
much more likely to be impartial and 
unbiassed in his conduct, than a man 
elected by a very numerous constituency. 

Sir James Mackintosh: 1 fully agree 
with the right hon. Baronet, that a man 
sent here by a small constituency may be 
perfectly independent ; but the question is, 
whether the chances of independence are 
not greater with a large constituency than 
ina small and close elective body? The 
object of this Bill, is to enlarge the consti. 
282 
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tuency, and to adopt means to make it as 
independent as possible. 1 agree with 
my hon. friend, that you may give an ade- 
quate compensation to the small towns, by 
throwing them into the counties, but thats 
rule will not apply as regards large town 
like Edinburgh. In these small burghs, 
the right of suffrage is not to be taken 
away, but it is to be transferred ; so that 
the same individuals, in other capacities, 
will vote for the county. In point of fact, 
it is only giving all those persons an equi- 
valent elsewhere for the vote you will take 
from them in the burgh. I do not think 
this could be done in a town with 10,000 
or 20,000 inhabitants; but I see no ob- 
jection to it in the case of a small town, 
situated in asmall county. 1 willnot now 
go into the question, whether a place with 
a small and close constituency, is repre- 
sented. The hon. and learned Member 
has alluded to the city of Bath, as not 
having the franchise conferred upon it as 
a favour. I will not say whether this be 
the case or not; but I know that the Bill 
now sent up to the other House will con- 
fer upon the inhabitants of Bath, for the 
first time, a share in the election of their 
tepresentative. Can it be said, that the 
twenty-seven persons who elect that Mem- 
ber, constitute the whole of the city of 
Bath, and that the 40,000, inhabitants 
are nothing ? If it be said, that the people 
of Scotland had any share in the Repre- 
sentation, I deny the assertion. Scotland 
has never possessed a popular Represent- 
ation, and this Bill has been brought for- 
ward with a view to bestow—not to re- 
store—a popular Representation. I have 


heen told, that Scotland has a Repre- | 
sentation; but I ask, a Representation of | 


what? Certainly, it is not a Represent- 
ation of the people and property in Scot- 
land, in any sense of the word. Where- 
ever the people have no share in the elec- 
tions, there is no Representation. No 
constitutional writer or lawyer, from Brac- 
ton or Fleta, to Blackstone and Hardwick, 
has at all laid down a system such as 
at present exists in the Representation 
only of certain classes. ‘The people 
generally have no concern in the elec- 
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Mr. Cumming Bruce: the gratifica- 
tion‘which I always derive from the elo- 
quence of the right hon. Baronet who has 
just sat down, disposes me not to quarrel 
with him for having, with scarcely any re- 
ference to the question before the House, 
indulged us with a speech on the general 
question, already so fully discussed during 
the two long nights on which the House 
was occupied with its consideration. I 
shall not follow the example of the right 
hon. Baronet, having already occupied more 
of the time of the House on that question 
than was, in any shape, justly due to so 
humble an individual. But when the 
right hon. Baronet reiterates, for the 
twentieth time, his declaration, that Scot- 
land has hitherto enjoyed no Representa- 
tion at all, because it has not enjoyed a 
popular Representation, I must again 
state, what I have already asserted to the 
House, that such is not the fact. Though 
not popular, our Representation is a Re- 
presentation of property, to a very great 
extent. The right hon. Baronet would 
seem to assert, that numbers—that popu- 
lation alone—is the element which should 
be considered, in forming a system of 

Representation. I had thought that pro- 
perty, also, should enter into the. consi- 
deration—if for nothing else, as a standard 
of fitness and intelligence ; and the mere 
fact, that a property standard of qualifi- 
cation has been adopted, in the general 
measures of Reform, proves that such also 
is the view of his Majesty’s Government. 
I do not approve of the fixed qualification, 
in its universal application; but its adop- 
tion proves, at least, the fact, that pro- 





perty was thought worthy of some Repre- 
sentation. But I shall not follow the 
right hon. Baronet further. My object in 
|rising, is to press on the noble Lord 
| opposite, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
}a consideration, which should, I think, 
‘induce him, in the view of giving full effect 
to his own principles, to agree to the 
_amendment proposed by the hon. Member. 
| In every word which fell from my hon. 
| friend, the member for Peebles (Sir John 
| Hay), whose candid speech made so great 
an impression on the House, in every 








tions for the whole kingdom. I say aj word of what fell from him, in praise of 
Representation, in the sense it has ever | the fairness, and candour, and conciliatory 
been used in England—in the sense in | conduct which has characterized the noble 
which it should always be considered in | Lord, throughout the whole of these pro- 
the House of Commons—does not exist, | ceedings, I most fully concur; and so I 
and I hail this as a first attempt to bestow | am fully persuaded of the sincerity of the 
a Representation upon Scotland. |noble Lord’s declaration, that his only 
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motive in proposing to throw these burghs 
into their respective countics, is a desire 
to create a free and independent consti- 
tuency. Sir, I sincerely believe that such 
has, in every instance, been the desire of 
the noble Lord, however much I differ 
from him as to the success which will 
follow the course he has pursued. Butto 
attain his own object, I put it to him, after 
having listened to the statement made with 
somuch manliness by my hon. friend, of 
the great influence which, from his large 
property and great and deserved influence, 
my hon. friend must possess in the vicinity | 
of the town of Peebles, whether the con- | 
stituency of the county is likely to be im- | 
proved, as far as exemption from indivi- 
dual influence goes, by such an accession 
to its numbers? It may be all very true, 
as the noble Lord said, that in the hands 
of my hon. friend, that influence can only 
be exerted in a way useful and beneficial 
to the community. But my hon. friend, 
after all, is mortal; and the same influence 
may fall into hands disposed to use it ina 
very different spirit. I therefore would 
press on the consideration of the noble 
Lord, that he will best realize his own 
object — the securing a county consti- 
tuency, exempt from any great individual 
influence—by acceding to the proposal 
which has been so ably advocated by my 
hon. friend. My hon. friend opposite, the 
member for Ayr (Mr. Kennedy) threatens 
us with the resumption of the concession 
made to these counties, in leaving them 
their separate Member, if this proposal be 
acceded to by a majority of the House; 
“for,” says my hon. friend, ‘‘ Selkirk will 
become a nomination county; and I 
abominate all nomination.” Really, the 
virtue of my hon. friend must have been 
severely mortified at the sittings of those 
little Cabinet Councils in Downing-street, 
at which the Bill in its present form was 
agreed to. I could really almost pity the 
situation of my hon. friend, when, with all 
his holy hatred of nomination, he found 
himself obliged to agree, that the county 
of Sutherland should retain its right of 
sending a Member to this House. I 
should almost have feared that the bare 
proposition would have driven my hon. 
friend from the fellowship in which I am 
consoled to see he still sits with such ap- 
parent complacency, Ifthere bea nomin. 
ation county in the wide range of Scot- 
land, it is the county of Sutherland. Why, 
there is but one proprietor, I may say, in 
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the whole county. I quarrel not with his 
Majesty’s Government, however, for allow- 
ing it to retain its right—far from it. It 
is one of those rags and shreds of our old 
Constitution which I rejoice to see pre- 
served. Something at least is gained, in 
my view of the question, when the rights 
given by distinct Acts of Parliament to the 
tenants of the family of Sutherland are 
preserved. But this concession to any 
existing right must have been very painful 
to the anti-nomination feeling of the mem- 
ber for the Ayr burghs. But, Sir, [ shall 
not trespass longer on the time of the 
House. I rose merely to urge on the 
noble Lord the fitness of keeping out of 
the county of Peebles a constituency 
which may be subject to a preponderating 
individual influence. 

Mr. Robert A. Dundas: I have no wish 
to trespass on the attention of the House, 
nor shall I follow any hon, Gentleman by 
entering at large into the merits of this great 
question. I merely wish to set the House 
right with regard to an observation which 
was made by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite. He stated, with reference to 
what fell from the hon. member for Kirk- 
cudbrizht, that the arrangement which 
had been brought forward by his Majesty’s 
Government with respect to Selkirk and 
Peebles, will merely have the effect of 
transferring the right of individuals from 
burghs to counties. Now, if the right 
hon. Gentleman will consider the principle 
of this Bill, he will find that it confers the 
right on a totally different description of 
persons; not that these individuals will not 
exercise the right in burghs, but it merely 
restricts the rights of those individuals who 
would otherwise exercise them if these 
burghs remained in the position in which 
my right hon. friend opposite wishes to 
place them. It is with that view that this 
Motion has been brought forward: I shall 
supportit ; not that J approve in any degree 
of the principle of this Bill; but inas- 
much as this proposition will have the 
effect of preventing some disfranchisement, 
if the hon. Gentleman chooses to divide 
the House he shall have my vote. 

Mr. Gillon: I have not the slightest 
wish to prolong the debate, which has al- 
ready occupied a considerable time ; but, at 
the same time, I must beg to remark, in al- 
lusion to the particular point which is now 
under the consideration of the Committee, 
that the hon. Gentleman is decidedly in 
error who stated that the franchise would 
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be given to the same individuals as those 
who possess it at present, and that the 
only difference would be, that they would 
be made county voters instead of burgh 
voters. J] can assure the House, that if | 
had entertained such an opinion, I should 
not have brought forward this motion ; as, 
if that had been the case, I conceive | 
should have been supporting a most ob- 
jectionable point in the present state of 
the Bill. The fact, however, is, that the 
right will be possessed by a very diflerent 
class of individuals. I hope that his Ma- 
jesty’s Government and the House will be 
induced to comply with the Motion of 
which I have given notice, which has for its 
object the giving of Representation to the 
owners of property in burghs, who do not 
possess the right of voting in burghs, 
without depriving the householders in 
burghs of the benefit of the franchise. 
Iwill merely say further, that I shall feel 
it my duty to press this Motion. 

Sir Charles Forbes: Ucertainly feel dis- 
posed to support the Motion of the hon, 
Member. But I am induced to trouble 
the Committee in consequence of the threat 
of the hon. member for Ayr, who has 
stated, that if this Motion be carried, the 
Government will again bring forward their 
first proposition respecting the union of the 
counties of Selkirk and Peebles. Now, 1 
undoubtedly should protest against unit- 
ing the counties in Scotland while the 
English counties are divided. It is of the 
greatest importance that we should ex- 
actly understand the course which his 
Majesty’s Government intend to pursue in 
respect of this part of the subject; and I 
trust that the noble Lord opposite, with 
that courtesy and kindness for which he is 
so eminently distinguished, will tell us 
how the fact really stands, and if his inten- 
tion has been correctly stated by the hon. 
member for Ayr. One word before I sit 
down: I very much regret the absence of 
the hon. member for Preston this evening, 
because | think, had he been here, he 
would have heard a good deal said on his 
favourite topic-—the people. I declare, that 
from the Ist of March down to this ‘day, 
the people have been the constant theme 
of converastion: I never heard so much of 
them before. Every word of my right 
hon. friend’s (Sir James Mackintosh) 
speech to-night was about the people; 
there was not one word in it, from begin- 
ning to end, about property. Really J am 
quite puzzled to understand this, both 
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here and elsewhere. [ am _ constantly 
hearing of “the people and property,” 
and “ property and the people ;” and the 
words are so often bandied about from one 
side of the House to the other, just as it 
happens to suit the argument of the 
parties using them, that at this moment 
[ declare | am totally unable to tell on 
what principle these expressions are so 
continually made use of. 

Lord Althorp: In auswer to the question 
ofthe hon. Baronet, I have tostate, that when 
we wished to depart from the proposed union 
of these counties, we deemed it expedient 
to throw the burghs into them, in order to 
give them arespectable constituency. If, 
then, this partof the arrangement should be 
defeated, can he expect us not to revert to 
our original intention regarding the coun- 
ties? Undoubtedly, Sir, this is what he 
must look for. 

Mr. Pringle: I cannot suppress my 
surprise at what has just now fallen from 
the noble Lord opposite. I must entreat 
the indulgence of the House for a few mo- 
ments, on account of the peculiar situation 
in which he has placed me. He has 
stated to the House, that if this Motion 
shall be carried, he means to revert to his 
former arrangement, and again propose to 
the House to unite the counties. Sir, | 
did not expect this from the noble Lord. 
When I heard such a threat from the hon. 
member for Ayr, it made no impression 
upon me whatever; and I did not think it 
worth my while to notice it, for 1 thought 
that I could have appealed from it to the 
justice of the noble Lord ; but Ijnow find I 
have been mistaken, When I heard him 
already declare, that in giving up the 
arrangement of uniting the counties, his 
Majesty's Government “had been induced 
to do so by the representations which had 
been made to them, and which had changed 
their view of the question— when I heard 
him thus put it upon the grounds of ex- 
pediency and justice—I never could have 
supposed that he would have gone back 
from such a declaration, and, in spite of 
his own acknowledgment, again call upon 
the House to do wrong to these counties. 
Does the noble Lord suppose, that by this 
threat he is to influence our votes upon 
the question immediately vefore the Com- 
mittee? If this be his expectation, in one 
Member, at least, he will find he is mis- 
taken. Iam called upon to do an act of 
justice, and to resist the disfranchisement 
of these burghs, and this I shall do, re- 
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gardless of the conscquences. But I have 
no fear of the consequences. If this Mo-| 
tion be carried, and if then the noble Lord 
shall attempt to put his threat in execu-| 
tion I shall appeal from him to the justice | 
of this House, and I feel assured that 1 | 
shall not make the appeal in vain. The 
hon. member for Linlithgow (Mr. Gillon), 
has brought before us a specific motion. 
Of the justice of that motion I have al- 
ready expressed my opinion, and from such 
an opinion I can never go back. Tappen 
what may, I shall give my support to the 
Motion. 

Lord Althorp: I stated at first that 
these two towns were to be thrown into 
the counties if the intention of uniting 
them was to be given up. But [do not 
think I have been rightly understood by 
the Committee. IJ said, that it might be 
expected we should revert to the whole 
of the original arrangement, if this part of 
it were lost; but I did not mean seriously 
to intimate that we were resolved to do so. 
I certainly did not expect that what I said 
would have the effect of making the hon. 
Member opposite angry. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson: shall not tres- 
pass on the attention of the House many 
moments, [‘‘Oh, oh!” ‘ Divide, divide !” 
** Question, question !”| Son. Gentlemen 
whocry ‘‘ Question,” do not understand the 
importance of the subject. This ques- 
tion certainly arises out of that which the 
noble Lord was pleased to decide in favour 
of the counties of Peebles and Selkirk. 
Under the impression that each of these 
counties were to have Representatives, | 
felt, in common with all the people of 
Scotland, grateful to the noble Lord for 
having acceded to our wishes. At present, | 





however, the case is altered. The noble 
Lord has declared, that if this Motion 
should be carried against him, he will 
consider whether helought not to retract that 
concession [no, no!]. So, at least, | 
understood the noble Lord. I am glad to 
find lam mistaken. One hon. Member has 
called for the union of these two counties, 
according to the original plan of the noble 
Lord; and I am sorry to see that there 
are some of the Members for Scotland who 
are inclined,to reduce in place of augment- 
ing, its county Representation, and who 
seek, upon all occasions, to degrade the 
character of that Representation in the 
eyes of this House. It has been said, that 
the whole of the Representation proposed 
to be attached to Scotland, is a boon to 
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that country, for that Scotland has never 
had any Representation. | have often 
said, and I repeat it now, that the system 
of the Representation of Scotland is de- 
fective, and that it ought to be amended ; 
but I deny that Scotland has never been re- 
presented, or that Representation is now for 
the first time to be extended to it. Were 
that the case, you, Sir, from the chair must 
propose to alter the title of the Bill, by 
making it a Bill, not to amend, but to 
give a Representation to the people of 
Scotland. 

Lord Althorp: J certainly thought that 
what [ had before stated on this subject 
would have been a sufficient answer to the 
hon. Gentleman, I thought that the ex- 
planation I then gave was sufficient, and I 
as certainly did not expect to be called 
upon again. Undoubtedly, Sir, I under- 
stood that my hon. friend was perfectly 
satisficd with the proposition that had 
been made for placing these towns in the 
counties; therefore, | am surprised at the 
opposition which has been offered to it. 
If I were to allude to what is past, I must 
say, that I should have expected a very dif- 
ferent result. 

Mr, Cutlar Fergusson: 1 beg to assure 
the noble Lord that I was not present when 
any intention of offering this proposition 
to the louse was expressed. J was not 
present at any meeting where such a pro- 
position was introduced, If I had, how- 
ever great my respect for the noble Lord, 
I should most certainly have opposed it. 

Sir Charles Forbes: 1 am happy to find, 
as I had supposed, that the noble Lord, 
when he seemed to adopt the threat of the 
hon. member for Ayr, was not in earnest. 
But the joke was a very bad joke ; and I 
cannot help thinking, Sir, that my hon. 
fricnd the member for Ayr, with those 
strong feelings of impetuosity which he 
occasionally exhibits, went a little further 
perhaps, in the situation of locum tenens 
for the Lord Advocate, than he ought to 
have done. 

Sir George Clerk: Sir [crves of 
*¢ Question !”| if that hon. Member who 
cries ‘‘ question ” had attended during the 
discussion, he might have had some right 
to call ‘‘ question;” but as he is one of 
those hon. Members who have just come 
into the House for the purpose of voting 
on a question of which he has not heard 
one single word, he will perhaps allow me 
to make an observation. When I look.to 
the quarter of the House from which 
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those cries proceed, and see that those 
benches are chiefly occupied by hon. 
members for Ireland, I must say, con- 
sidering the inconvenience to which the 
hon. and Jearned member for Kerry has 
put us, by moving a call of the House on 
Monday, in order to secure a full attend- 
ance on the Irish Bill, that they might, in 
return, have heard us upon the Scotch 
Bill. It is not possible, from my kuow- 
ledge of the noble Lord’s character, that I 
could suppose he intended to commit any 
deliberate act of injustice, and therefore 
I will only say, that I do trust, notwith- 
standing even the threat which he has 
held out on this occasion, we shall be able 
to save the right of voting for these two 
flourishing towns, against either of which 
I have not heard one single argument ad- 
duced which can justify their being divided, 
either on the ground of corruption or want 
of population. 

The Committee divided on the original 
Question, when the numbers were: Ayes 
133; Noes 60—Majority 73. 

On the question, that these words, 
‘“‘ And that one shall always be returned 
by each of the shires enumerated in the 
schedule A, hereunto annexed, stand part 
of the clause,” 

Sir George Murray said, the Amend- 
ment I have to suggest is this—I should 
beg to propose that each county in Scot- 
land having a population which, by the 
census of 1821, amounted to 100,000 in- 
habitants, shall be entitled to return two 
Members to this House in place of one 
only, as proposed by the Bill now under 
consideration. I found this claim upon 
several different grounds. I found it, in 
the first place, upon this ground :—I 
conceive that Scotland has a claim, and 
a well-founded claim, to a larger number 
of Representatives than it is proposed by 
this Bill to give to her. The Represent- 
ation of Scotland at the period of the 
Union was fixed at forty-five Members, 
and so fixed with reference to the popula- 
tion of the country as compared to that 
of England, and to the amount of the 
revenue and taxation in both countries. If 
I can establish the fact, that the relative 
proportion between the two countries has 
very considerably altered since the period 
of the Union, and that Scotland has 
gained very much during the time that 
has since elapsed, both in population and 
in revenue, as compared to England —if I 
can shew this to be the case, I shall estab- 
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lish a fair claim to a more considerable 
addition than is given by this Bill to the 
Representation of Scotland. It appears 
that, at the period of the Union, in 1767, 
the Customs of Scotland amounted to 
30,0002. whilst the Customs of England 
amounted to 1,341,559/.; the Excise in 
Scotland at that period amounted to 
33,5002, in England, to 947,6027. making 
the whole of the revenue of Scotland, 
under these two heads, amount to 63,5001, 
whilst that of England amounted to 
2,289,161. The proportion, therefore, 
of the total amount of the English Customs 
and Excise, when compared to the total 
amount of the same branchesof the revenue 
in Scotland, was about thirty-six to one ; 
that is to say, the revenue of England 
was thirty-six times greater than that 
of Scotland. The state of things, how- 
ever, is now very materially altered; for, 
according to the returns of the year end- 
ing the 5th of January, 1830, it appears 
that the English Customs amounted to 
17,524, 1382. and theExciseto18,243,9291., 
making a total of 35,768,0671. The Cus- 
toms of Scotland at that time amounted to 
1,372,089/.; the Excise to 2,762,9931. ; 
making altogether 4,134,082/. The result, 
therefore, is, that the united Customs and 
Excise of England exceeded the united 
Customs and Excise of Scotland in that 
year in the proportion of about eight-and- 
a-halftoone. The Committee will see that 


this fact presents a very different picture of 


the state of Scotland at the present period 
from that which she exhibited at the time 
of the Union. With regard to population, 
also, Scotland has been increasing in a 
somewhat similar ratio, though certainly 
the increased proportion in this respect has 
not been, perhaps, so great as in the 
revenue. On these grounds, therefore, I 
think I may fairly put it to the Committce, 
that there is a just claim on the part of 
Scotland to a considerable increase in the 
number of her Representatives. But I 
would also beg leave to refer the Commit- 
tee, with relation to this question, to the 
observations which were made by the 
learned Lord Advocate, on the nature and 
character of the Treaty of Union. These 
were the words of the Lord Advocate :— 
‘ At last came the union of the two king- 
‘doms ; a bargain harshly and ingeniously 
‘made by the stronger party, and assented 
‘to by the weaker, not, he believed, under 
‘the influence of the most honourable 
‘ motives—a bargain by which a neighbour- 
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‘ing nation, pretending to treat on terms 
‘of equality, had the face to propose to 
‘another that all the diminution in the 
‘number of Representatives should be on 
‘one side.’ This opinion of the character 
of the Union given by the learned Lord, 
who has himself brought the present Bill 
into the House, fortifies the claim which I 
have to make for an increase of the number 
of Representatives for Scotland. But 
there are also other reasons why this ad- 
dition should be allowed. When the 
English Bill passes, if it ever does pass, 
into a law, Scotland will possess another 
claim to an increase in the number 
of her Representatives, on the ground 
that, up to this moment, she has had vir- 
tually a Representation toa greater extent 
than would at first appear, in consequence 
of many individuals from that country 
having had the advantage of obtaining 
seats for English burghs. Now, the Com- 
mittee will recollect, that Scotland will 
Jose that advantage by the operation of the 
English Bill, for 1 conceive that the effect 
of that measure will be to localize, much 
more than has hitherto been the case, all 
political interests, and the Representation 
will be more immediately and directly con 

nected with the place from whence the 
Representative is sent. I believe that is, 
indeed, one of the arguments which the 
supporters of this Bill bring forward to 
shew the advantages which will result from 
it. It must, however, be also clear, that 
the very circumstance of Representation 
being more localized renders it necessary 
that every part of the country should have 
its true and proper share of Representa- 
tives. The present system of Representa- 
tion is not placed upon this footing ; it is 
not nowsomuch localized asit will be by the 
new Bill. And I must say, that [ think the 
general interests of the country are more 
likely to be attended to, and may be ad- 
vocated with a much greater probability of 
success now than they will be hereafter, 
when the Representation becomes so local- 
ized that every individual Member in this 
House will be bound to attend more closely, 
and almost exclusively, to the particular 
interests of the place he represents, than 
has heretofore been the case. Hitherto, 
many of those individuals who were 
brought in for the seats which are to be 
abolished by the English Bill, were not 
immediately connected with the local in- 
terests of the places they sat for, but they 
were very frequently the able advocates of 
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general and important’ interests, as well 
within the united kingdom, as in distant 
parts of the empire. From this circum- 
stance, I conceive that it is still more ne- 
cessary that Scotland, in consideration of 
the Representation being more localized, 
should endeavour to obtain a greater 
number of Representatives than she has 
hitherto possessed, to advocate and sup- 
port her particular claims. These are the 
general reasons which induce me to pro- 
pose that an addition should be made to 
the Representation of Scotland ; but I also 
claim it on other grounds, which have 
been fully established, I think, by his 
Majesty’s Ministers, in the course of the 
discussions upon these Reform Bills. 
When the noble Lord the Paymaster- 
General of the Forces, brought these Bills 
into the House, on the Ist of March, 
1831, he stated, that the ‘Bill for Eng- 
‘land will give two additional Members 


second Day. 


‘to each of the twenty-seven counties, 


‘where the number of inhabitants exceeds 
‘150,000.’ Now, here the noble Lord 
establishes the principle of granting an in- 
creased share of Representation to the 
“nglish counties, with reference to the 
number of their population, and upon that 
principle, to twenty-seven counties, four 
Members each have been accordingly given, 
on the ground of their possessing a popu- 
lation of upwards of 150,000. Now, I 
think I may fairly claim, that the principle 
here laid down in so distinct a manner for 
England, should be extended to Scotland 
also, But I think this principle must 
obtain still further support from what was 
stated subsequently by the noble Lord, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
noble Lord said, ‘In the provisions of this 
‘Bill we have found it necessary to give 
‘Representatives to a greater number of 
‘burghs than we originally proposed. 
‘This led us to consider how we could 
‘ give the agricultural interests a balancing 
‘influence. Something was requisite ; for, 
‘by giving Members to such a number of 
‘towns, many of which we knew would 
‘return Members in the manufacturing 
‘interests, we feared their preponderance 
‘over the agricultural interests of the 
‘country. Inthis emergency it struck us, 
‘that by giving additional Members to 
‘counties, we should avoid this prepon- 
‘derating influence of the manufacturing 
‘interests ; and, accordingly, seven coun- 
‘ties, where it was known that the agri- 
‘cultural interests predominated, were 
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‘were selected, and to these additional 


‘ Representatives were given.’ ‘The former 


principle to which I have referred was 
that of giving Representation to counties 
with reference to their population; but 
here the noble Lord introduced the further 
principle of granting Representation also 
to counties, for the purpose of forming 
a balance to counteract that preponder- 
ating influence which the Bill had given 
to the manufacturing interests, Now, 
there is no man in this House more indis- 
posed than Tam, or than I have at all 
times expressed mysclf to be, to draw dis- 
tinctions which would have the efiect of 
creating a spirit of jealous rivalship, ora 
feeling of hostility between one intciest 
and another in the State; but the noble 
Lord having, in the course of the consider- 
ation of the English Bill, admitted the 
propriety of giving additional Repre- 
sentation to seven English counties, for the 
purpose of bringing in agricultural Repre- 
sentatives, and the House having given its 
sanction to that principle, | conceive | 
have a fair claim to ask for the application 
of the same principle to Scotland. By a 
reference to the Bill for improving the 
Scotch Representation, it will be seen, 
that all the addition proposed to be made 
to that Representation is to be given to 
towns—all the eight additional Members 
will be the Representatives of towns. 
Now, Sir, I do not at all object to these 
towns, being thus represented—quite the 
contrary. I put in myself a strong claim 
for the capital of the county which I have 
the honour to represent, as being a city 
fairly entitled in every respect to that 
privilege; and [ am exceedingly happy to 
find that his Majesty’s Government have 
been pleased, in their amendcd edition of 
the Bill, to give a Representative to the 
city of Perth. 

What Iam now desirous of establish- 
ing, and which I think is but just and fair, 
is, that the principle which has been Jaid 
down in the case of the English counties 
should be applied to the counties of Scot- 
land, and that we should have increased 
agricultural Representation given to us also 
for the purpose of balancing and counter- 
acting the increased influence given 
to another description of interests in Scot- 
land by the proposed Bill. ‘The motion, 
therefore, with which I shall conclude will 
have for its object the attainment of that 
balancing interest, by giving Representa- 
tives to certain counties which I shall 
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hereafter mention. But, still further to 
strengthen my claim to this alteration, by 
reference to the expressed opinions of his 
Majesty’s Ministers, I would beg leave to 
refer to an opinion given, or rather to an 
observation made, by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, with reference to this very prin- 
ciple. ‘Lhat right hon, Baronet stated, 
in answer, I think, to some remarks made 
by the hon. member for Marlborough— 
I believe, with reference to the number of 
Members given to Cumberland, he having 
drawn a comparison between that county 
and Dorsetshire—that, ‘Had Dorsetshire, 
‘by the population returns of 1821, con- 
‘ tained upwards of 150,000 souls, it would, 
‘without any reference to its burgh Repre- 
‘ sentation, bave been admitted to the right 
‘ of returning four Members to Parliament.’ 
Now this sentiment from the right hon, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, confirms 
what I before stated relative to the princi- 
ple of giving Representation to counties 
on account of population, and which was 
so clearly laid down, and acted upon, in 
the English Bill, Aud I may yet further 
strengthen this argument, if it be neces- 
sary, by again referring to the opinion of 
the noble Lord, the Paymaster-General of 
the Forces. 

With reference to the Representation of 
Wales, that noble Lord said, * His Majesty’s 
‘Government have found that there are 
‘four counties in Wales distinguished as 
‘possessing a considerable population ; 
‘there is the county of Glamorgan, to the 
‘ Representation of which one Member has 
‘been already added: the county of Pem- 
‘broke contains a population of 74,000 
‘souls; but it has no additional Represent- 
‘ative given to it, as it has already gained 
‘by the Bill two districts of burghs.’ This 
statement does not at all weaken the prin- 
ciple, which I contend has been laid down; 
on the contrary, it rather confirms it; be- 
cause the noble Lord assigus as a reason 
for not granting to Pembrokeshire an ad- 
vantage similar to that given to Glamor- 
ganshire, that it has already received an 
increased share of Representation, by the 
addition of two districts of burghs. ‘The 
other two Welsh countics mentioned by 
the noble Lord on that occasion were 
Carmarthenshire, and Denbighshire; the 
former containing a population of 96,000, 
and the latter a population of 76,000. 
To these two last counties, his Majesty’s 
Ministers proposed to give one additional 
Membereach, ‘The noble Lord’s observas 
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tions confirm the principle of increasing 
the county Representation, which we have 
already found laid down, and acted upon. 
It appears to me, that my proposition is 
again materially strengthened by the ob- 
servations here made by the nobleLord, for 
he said, that ‘As two Members more are 
‘ thus to be added to the county Represent- 
‘ation, his Majesty’s Ministers, in con- 
‘formity with the principles on which they 
‘have acted throughout the whole of this 
‘ Bill, now propose to give two Represent- 
‘atives to two more large towns.’ ‘The 
towns referred to by the noble Lord, were 
those of Ashton-under-lyne, and Stroud. 
We find, therefore, this principle laid 
down—that there shall be a fair balance 
preserved between contending interests ; 
and we find the principle laid down and 
applied in the former part of the Bill, by 
giving Members to counties, for the pur- 
pose of preventing an undue preponderance 
of the manufacturing interests, by the in- 
crease of town Representation; and here 
again it is confirmed and strengthened, by 
being applied in an opposite direction ; and 
in this instance, two additional Members 
are given to towns, in consequence of ad- 
ditional Representation having been grant- 
ed to the Welsh counties. It appears to me, 
therefore, that the principle is confirmed 
in the strongest possible manner, by the 
mode of its being acted upon in both these 
cases. What I aim at is, to persuade 
this House, and his Majesty’s Ministers, 
of the fairness and justice of applying the 
same principle to Scotland, on both the 
grounds which I have already stated. Let 
us now proceed to compare the population 
of the counties in England to which ad- 
ditional Representation is given, with the 
population of the Scotch counties, for 
which I put in my present claim. I find 
here, with reference to the population of 
those counties to which fourMembcrs have 
been given, that the county of Durham 
possesses a population of 207,000 inha- 
bitants. Now, that county is to receive 
four Members, as county Representatives, 
and it is to have also six Members for 
towns; so that here is a population of 
207,000 sending ten Representatives to 
Parliament. Then there is the county of 
Northumberland, possessing a population 
of 226,000; and that county will also 
send four county Representatives to Par- 
liament; in addition to which, it will have 
seven burgh Representatives; making a 
total ofeleven Representatives for a popula- 
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tion of 226,000. With regard to Cum- 
berland-—and let me here observe, that I 
take those counties which are nearest to 
Scotland, and, therefore, the most likely 
to be brought into comparison with the 
state of Representation in that country— 
the county of Cumberland has, by the Bill, 
four county Representatives, and four 
burgh Representatives; making a total of 
eightMembers for a population of 156,000. 
Now, taking the Scotch counties, for the 
purpose of comparing them with the Eng- 
lish counties | have mentioned, I find the 
county which I myself have the honour to 
represent—the county of Perth—contain- 
ing a population, by the census of 1821, of 
139,050 persons; and yet that county, 
with a population falling very little short 
of that of Cumberland, which sends eight 
Representatives to Parliament, will only 
send two Members to represent its interests 
in this House, and one of these will be for 
the city of Perth, which contains about 
23,000 inhabitants. Now, ithappens, also, 
that, if we deduct from the county con- 
stituency, or, I should rather say, if we 
deduct from the county population, the 
population of the burghs, in both cases, it 
is singular enough, but it so happens, that 
if you take away the number of inhabitants 
contained in the towns of Cumberland, 
which are to send Representatives to Par- 
liament, it reduces the population of that 
county to 115,000 persons, sending four 
Representatives to this House; and, if you 
take away the population of the city of 
Perth from that of the county of Perth, the 
number of the inhabitants of the coun- 
ty becomes exactly the same as that of 
Cumberland—namely, 115,000, but who 
are to send only one Representative to 
Parliament. It is quite impossible that 
any Member of this House ean fail to per- 
ceive, that there is a considerable degree 
of unfairness in this system of Representa- 
tion. Jf we advert next to the counties 
in Hngland to which a Representation of 
three Members has been allowed (I will 
not trouble the House by referring to the 
burghs in these counties), we shall find 
the facts to be as I shall now state to the 
Committee. If we take the county of 
Hereford,for instance, we shall find, includ- 
ing the boroughs population, that it con- 
tains 103,243 inhabitants—falling, there- 
fore, considerably below the population of 
many counties in Scotland, which send 
only one Representative to Parliament, 
but to each of which I propose that the 
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Bill should grant two Members. We shall 
find, also, that Cambridgeshire contains 
a population of 121,900, Hertford ,129,700, 
Berks, 131,977, Bucks, 134,068, Oxford, 
136,971, and Dorset, 144,499. Now all 
these counties, if we take a general aver- 
age, are pretty nearly upon a par with 
those counties in Scotland, in whose be- 
half all I ask is, that, in place of one 
Member, they should be allowed in future 
to return two, And it must be recollected 
that these English counties, nearly corre- 
sponding with them in amount of popula- 
tion, are to send three Representatives 
each to Parliament, independent of those 
Members who are returned for their burghs. 
I will beg leave to enumerate the popula- 
tion of some of the larger Scotch counties. 
Aberdeen, in 1821, possessed a population 
of 155,387; Ayr, 127,299 ; Mid-Lothian, 
191,514; Fife, 114,556; Forfar, 113,430; 
Lanark, 244,387; Perth, 139,050; and 
Renfrew, 112,175. ‘These counties alto- 
gether contain a population considerably 
larger than those English counties to 
which I have already referred. Why the 
treatment of these Scotch counties should 
be so extremely different from the English 
counties, I confess I cannot understand. 
I have shewn that they possess a popula- 
tion sufficient to entitle them to an increas- 
ed share of Representation; there is also 
a sufficient extent ; there is no deficiency 
in point of wealth; and I have heard it 
admitted, by almost every Gentleman in 
this House, that there is no want of intel- 
ligence among the people of Scotland, 
which should restrict the number of their 
Representatives. For my own part, | 
certainly cannot conceive that any objec- 
tion to granting this increased Represent- 
ation to Scotland can be founded on the 
argument of the necessity of adhering to 
the Articles of the Union; for his Majes- 
ty’s Government have themselves departed 
from the Union, in all those parts of the 
Bill where it has suited their own views 
and their own purposes to do so, without 
any hesitation or scruple whatever. The 
learned Lord told us, indeed, on opening 
the discussion on this Bill, that he did not 
mean to follow the old system, or to leave 
even one rag or shred of it remaining, 
But my interpretation of the Articles of the 
Union has always been this, that they 
were intended to guard and protect us 
against any thing oppressive, but not to 
act as a bar to our receiving our fair and 
proper share of a benefit which is conferred 
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on other parts of the united kingdom. I 
think his Majesty’s Ministers might go 
upon the liberal principle which is admit- 
ted, I know, in all military transactions at 
least; for wherever there is an article, even 
in a capitulation, the interpretation of 
which admits of any doubt, it is always 
decided with a leaning rather to the weaker 
party than the stronger, in order that 
the weaker party may not be oppressed. I 
call upon his Majesty’s Ministers to apply 
this principle to Scotland; and I say that, 
although we are the weaker party, there 
can exist no right to debar us from the re- 
ceiving a benetit which we are entitled to 
claim under this Bill. I think the noble 
Lord, the Paymaster of the Forces, in al- 
lusion to what took place at the time of 
the Union, stated, that the Scotch were 
anxious to have some deviation from the 
proposed plan, and to have a greater num- 
ber of Representatives; but to these re- 
presentations the English Commissioner ; 
answered, ‘You shall have forty-five 
Members, and no more;” and in this 
** practical and sensible” manner was the 
Representation of Scotland settled at the 
time of the Union. I cannot concur with 
the noble Lord in his application of the 
words, “ practical and sensible,” to this 
conduct of the English Commissioners ; 
and I feel much more disposed to apply to 
it the epithets of unjust, arrogant, and 
dictatorial. Authority and power have in- 
terfered to oppress the weaker party ; and 
I should incline to believe, that nothing 
but those strong means of influence which 
the learned Lord alluded to, as extensively 
prevalent at that period, could have in- 
duced the Scotch to give way, and to as- 
sent to what appears, by the admission of 
the English Commissioners, to have been 
so strongly felt as an act of injustice, in 
rating so low the number of the Scotch 
Representatives. There is no ground 
which can possibly be stated why Scotland 
should continue to be so treated. It can- 
not be said that the country is a conquered 
country: if any statement of that kind 
were made, I should beg to ask when, and 
by whom, has Scotland ever been conquer- 
ed? Any one aquainted with the history 
of Scotland must know well, that it is a 
country which never submitted to any con- 
queror. Invaded it has been—success- 
fully invaded—but conquered it has not 
been, for there is no record in history of 
any hostile power having been enabled to 
maintain a permanent footing in that 
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country. But even if it were otherwise— 
even if it had been conquered, I contend 
that the term “conquered country,” ought 
never to be applied to any portion whatso- 
ever of a united kingdom. In a united 
kingdom there is no conqueror, and no 
conquered ; the rights ofall are equal, and 
it is only by proceeding on such liberal and 
enlightened views of policy that we can 
produce that state of unanimity, and of har- 
mony, the existence of which is so essen- 
tially necessary for the preservation of our 
internal tranquillity, and for the advance- 
ment of our common interests. I claim, 
therefore, on the several grounds [ have 
stated, that a greater number of Repre- 
sentatives be given to Scotland; and I 
take the liberty of moving, that, after the 
words in the clause now before the Com- 
mittee, which have been just read by the 
hon. Chairman, there be inserted these 
words: ‘ Two shall always be returned by 
each of the following shires—namely, 
Aberdeen, Ayr, Edinburgh, Fife, Forfar, 
Lanark, Perth, and Renfrew.” 

Lord Althorp: The right hon. Gentle- 
man has made a statement of the relative 
proportions of the revenue of Scotland and 
England, and he has very truly observed, 
that there is a very considerable difference 
between the state of these proportions, at 
present, and their existing relation at the 
time of the Union ; therefore, he contends, 
that we ought not to place Scotland on 
the same footing as she was when the re- 
venue of this country was so much larger 
compared with hers. The right hon. 
Gentleman proposes to add eight more 
Members to the Representation of Scot- 
land—that is to say, he proposes that that 
country shall have in the whole sixty-one 
Members, instead of forty-five. Now, Sir, 
the right hon. Gentleman stated, that the 
revenue of England exceeded the revenue 
of Scotland in the proportion of thirty to 
one, at the time of the Union, whereas its 
excess is now only about eight-and-a-half 
to one. Why, then, if, at the time of the 
Union, the number of Members to be al- 
lowed to Scotland had been calculated in 
this way, instead of forty-five Members, 
she would not have had more than between 
fourteen or fifteen ; and, if the same pro- 
portion were to be preserved at present, 
instead of sixty-one Members, which the 
right hon. Gentleman proposes to give 
her, fifty-six would be the number of Re- 
presentatives to which she would be en- 
titled. It must, 1 think, be quite clear, 
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Sir, that this was not the ground on which 
the number of Members was fixed at the 
Union, because the proportion of her 
Members then was three times as much 
as the proportion of her revenue, com- 
pared with what it is, on its present scale 
of forty-five, to the present revenue of 
Scotland. If we were to legislate on the 
same principle now, instead of fifty-six 
Members, Scotland ought to have the 
number 168, which would be three times 
the relative proportion it should bear to 
that revenue. JI, therefore, must say, that 
[ think any consideration of the amount 
of revenue, as bearing on the number of 
Members at the Union, and the number of 
Members that ought to be given now, 
should be put quite out of the question, 
for that never was, and is not now, the 
ground on which the number of Members 
should be fixed. The right hon. Gentle- 
man should recollect, too, Sir, that the 
proportion of Scotch Members is not only 
increased by the number of eight, which 
we propose to add, but by other means; 
for not only will she have eight additional 
Representatives, but the number of Eng- 
lish Members is also considerably dimi- 
nished ; and, therefore, instead of Scot- 
land having fifty-three Members, bearing 
only the same proportion to the number of 
English Members, as her Representatives 
do at present, the advantage on the part 
of Scotland will be enhanced in the further 
degree, by which the now existing number 
of English Representatives is diminished ; 
so that the advantage given to Scotland in 
proportion, is, in fact, much greater than 
it appears to be. But then the right hon. 
Gentleman says, that the population of 
the counties of Scotland is equal to that 
of the English counties, whose Represent- 
ation has been increased, and on that 
grouml, he asserts, a larger number of 
Members ought to be allowed them. The 
population of these counties has been pro- 
perly stated, and the argument would 
have had some weight, if there were no 
other point to be considered; but there 
is another consideration of great import- 
ance to be remembered, and that is the 
number of electors. Now, I apprehend, 
that in the largest counties in Scotland, 
the number of electors, under this Bill, 
will not be equal to that in many of the 
smaller counties in England. I speak, of 
course, rather loosely, but I have scen a 
calculation of the probable number of 
electors ; and it has been stated to me, that 
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in all Lanark there are not more than be- 
tween 2,500 or 2,600 voters. This calcula- 
tion was shewn to me, not at all with a view 
to this discussion ; but if I recollect right, 
the number of voters did not exceed that 
amount, notwithstanding it is one of those 
counties in which nearly the largest con- 
stituencies might be supposed to exist. 
Well, then, if this be the case in all those 
counties to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has alluded, the number of voters 
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will be greater in the small counties of 


{ngland than in the largest Scotch coun- 
ties ; and, therefore, when we are consider- 
ing how many Representatives should be 
given to a country so differently situated 
in this respect from England, 1 cannot 
think that population, and population 
alone, ought to be the guide on which we 
are to go. [or these reasons, Sir, I really 
do feel that this claim, in justice, does not 
exist in the way in which it has been put 
forward by the right hon. Gentieman. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman says, that 
Scotland will have the number of her town 
Representatives increased, but that she 
will not possess the same advantage with 
respect to her county Members. ‘This, 
certainly, Sir, is very true; but the right 
hon. Gentleman should recollect how very 
inadequately the manufacturing population 
of Scotland has been represented : because, 
when we consider that such a town as 
Glasgow, and many other large manufac- 
turing towns in Scotland, have had no 
more weight in the election of their Re- 
presentatives than the smaller burghs with 
which they were connected, we must all 
admit that this branch of the Represent- 
ative system in Scotland is very defective. 
The first thing that would naturally strike 
one, in looking to the state of the Repre- 
sentation of that country, would be, that 
the manufacturing interests much* more 
required an increase of Representation, 
than the agricultural interests demanded 
the addition of county Members. For 
this reason, the course which has been 
adopted seems perfectly right, and the 
reasons I have stated fully justify the Re- 
presentation of Scotch towns being in- 
creased in preference to that of Scotch 
counties. I must say, therefore, that, on 
the best consideration I can give the sub- 
ject, it docs not appear to me that the 
case brought forward on the part of Scot- 


land for a larger increase in the number of 


her Representatives is one which is found- 
ed in justice. The amount of the consti- 
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tuencies of Scotch counties will be very 
small when compared with the number of 
electors in the counties of England; and, 
as I said before, the different circum- 
stances in which the two countries are 
placed in this respect, must be taken into 
consideration. For these reasons, I shall 
feel myself bound to oppose the sugges- 
tions of the right hon, Gentleman opposite. 
I do so, not from any jealousy of Scot- 
land, or from not wishing to see the inha- 
bitants of that part of the kingdom ade- 
quately represented in this House, but 
because I think, upon the whole, that, as 
this Bill stands, they will be fully repre- 
sented. Certainly they will be more fully, 
if not better, represented, than they have 
been hitherto, and will enjoy a larger 
share of influence in this House. 

Sir George Clerk: The principal argu- 
ment of the noble Lord is, that we are not to 
take the mere population of Scotland, but 
to look to the circumstances of the country. 
The only argument, however, in the noble 
Lord’s speech that made any impression 
upon my mind was, that the number of 
Representatives had been increased in an 
adequate proportion with the number of 
electors. But I must confess, that I think 
the information he has received, as to the 
number of electors likely to be created 
under this Bill, very erroneous. He states 
that, from the accounts sent to him, he 
estimates the number of electors for the 
county of Lanark at 2,500. But I am 
certain that, before the first registers are 
completed, they will amount to double 
that number. We hear much of the 
great boon which this Bill will be to Scot- 
land, in enabling the people to elect Re- 
presentatives ; but the value of that boon 
greatly depends upon your giving them 
Representatives to elect. And it must be 
admitted, that the number given her, 
under this Bill, will not compensate her 
for the loss of the advantages she used to 
enjoy in sending Members to this House 
through English boroughs. Let us look at 
the different principles under which Re- 
presentatives might be given to Scotland. 
At the time of the Union, one of the first 
principles the English Commissioners 
looked to, was that of taxation; but that of 
Scotland not being one-fortieth of that of 
England, would only have given her ten 
Representatives, which being acknow- 
ledged to be too few, they turned their 
attention to the principle of population. 
At that time, it was calculated that the 
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population of Scotland amounted to 
2,000,000, and that of England to about 
6,000,000, which would have yielded a 
proportion of one to three, and have given 
Scotland one-third of the total Represent- 
ation—a much larger share than the pro- 
portion of taxes paid by her entitled her 
to look for. The third proposition was, 
that a ratio compounded of taxation and 
population, should be given. That was 
the principle adopted in fixing the propor- 
tion of the Irish Members, and was the 
principle also proceeded upon by Crom- 
well, His United Parliament was to con- 
tain thirty Members from Scotland, that 
is, one thirteenth; the total number being 
400. The number proposed by the Kng- 
lish Commissioners was thirty-two. The 
Scotch claimed much more ; and this was 
the only question on which they had a 
solemn conference. Finally, the English 
Commissioners said, that they could not 
concede more than forty-five. The Scotch 
Commissioners thought this much too 
small a number; but, rather than throw 
any impediment in the way of the great 
measure of the Union, they adopted it, 
But if forty-five were then thought too 
little, surely the fifty-three proposed by 
this Bill cannot be thought enough! Ac- 
cording to the noble Lord, we contribute 
one-cighth part of the revenue; and if we 
look to our population, we shall find it to 
be one-sixth that of England. If we take 
a just principle of population and taxatiun, 
we should, therefore, according to these 
data, be entitled to one-seventh of the 


Representation; and as the number of 


Members is reduced, by the English Bill, 
to 478, our share would be seventy-two. 
But instead of that, my right hon. friend 
only begs you to add cight more to what 
you have already given us, making our 
number sixty-one. [I admit that, on ac- 
count of the great advance Scotland has 
made in commerce and manufactures, it 
would be absurd to keep up the proportion 
of two county Members to one burgh 
Member. But if you adopt the sugges- 
tion of my right hon. friend, they will only 
be in the proportion of thirty-eight to 
twenty-three. The noble Lord stated, 
that it was impossible to follow the same 
rule in this respect in England and Scot- 
land. But the noble Lord, for similar 
reasons, might have applied the same ar- 
gument to the agricultural and manulae- 
turing counties of England. Yet the 
object of the Bill of the noble Lord is, to 
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preserve the proportion between the agri- 
cultural and manufacturing districts, in 
such a way as to give one Representative 
to every 25,000 inhabitants. I should be 
glad to have the same principle applied to 
Scotland, for that would give us eighty 
Representatives. Whether, therefore, we 
look to taxation, to population, to the two 
conjoined, or to the proportion allotted to 
the least favoured districts of England, 
Scotland is entitled to more Members 
than is given her under this Bill. I will not 
follow the line of argument before taken up 
by the right hon. member for Aldborough, 
with respect to the greater or less favour 
shewn to particular counties; but I am 
willing to compare the whole of Scotland 
with the least favoured agricultural dis- 
tricts of England. I confess, that when 
I consider the great importance of Scot- 
land in an agricultural point of view, I 
think it but fair that it should be put upon 
an equal footing with the agricultural dis- 
tricts of England. I am unwilling to 
detain the Committee at any great length, 
after the able and unanswerable statement 
of my right hon. friend near me, which 
the noble Lord has not at all refuted. But 
there are one or two observations more [ 
wish to make. The noble Lord thinks 
that Lanarkshire, with 300,000 inhabit- 
ants, cannot muster so great a consti- 
tuency as I think it will; but there is 
hardly a house in Scotland, above the 
smallest cottage, which has not from a 
quarter of an acre to an acre of land at- 
tached to it, and which will not, by the 
proprietor, be estimated as being worth 
10/. a-year to him. There cannot be the 
slizhtest doubt, therefore, that the number 
of electors created by the Bill, will be 
in a greater proportion than in any of the 
agricultural counties of England. Why 
not say at once, that all counties with 
above 100,000 inhabitants shall have 
two Members? With what justice can 
you say that the small county of Rutland 
shall have two Members, whilst Lanark- 
shire shall have only one? It is upon 
these grounds, that | give my cordial sup- 
port to the proposition of my hon. friend, 
and hope that no objection will be taken 
to it by Gentlemen from other parts of 
the empire. 

Mr. John Campbell: What T am about 
to say may not, perhaps, make me very 
popular in my own country, but the 
interests of justice require that T should 
candidly deliver my sentiments. It does 


























































appear to me that I, as a Scotchman, as 
well as the rest of my countrymen, ought 
to be satisfied. I acknowledge that the 
right hon. member for Perthshire has made 
out a strong case, which I do not think 
entirely answered by the noble Lord (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer). But we 
ought not to consider what we are strictly 
entitled to, but what, under all the cir- 
cumstances, we may reasonably ask. It 
appears to me that, from the reign of 
Edward Ist to the present time, England 
never dealt with Scotland on more liberal 
terms. I ask the right hon. Baronet 
whether it could have been expected, 
under ordinary circumstances, that Eng. 
land should consent to Scotland gaining 
Members, whilst she herself lost many ? 
And by whom is this proposition for in- 
creasing the number of Scottish Repre- 
sentatives made? Have we forgotten 
General Gascoyne’s motion, and who 
voted for it? Have we forgotten, that by 
that proposition England was to maintain 
her 513 Members, and that no other part 
of the United Kingdom was to gain any ¢ 
Could it be expected by any one who 
voted for General Gascoyne’s motion, that 
England retaining 513 Members, Scotland 
should have seventy, or even the sixty-one 
now proposed? No, Sir: all who voted 
for General Gascoyne thereby declared 
that they could not expect more than forty- 
five for Scotland—that they would not 
increase the numbers of the House. 
Indeed, I believe it has been, on all sides, 
admitted, that the numbers of the House 
are already too great. Why, the benches 
are not sufficient to contain us, even as we 
now are; and I think the Committee sitting 
upon the subject will find a difficulty in 
accommodating us all. But I have not 
heard it proposed by any one that the 
numbers of the House should be increased ; 
and I apprehend that if any Reform Bill 
had been brought in by the hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, Scotland would 
have fared much worse than she will do 
under the Bill of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. By asking too much, you 
often miss what you are reasonably enti- 
tled to; and I rather think that it was 
upon the expectation that Scotland would 
be satisfied with these eight new additional 
Members that they were given to her; for 
what would have been the use of giving 
them, if she was to be as much dissatisficd 
as when forty-five was the number allotted 
toher? It does appear to me that Scot- 
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land has no reason to be dissatisfied with 
the numbers given to the burghs; for 
although at the Union thirty were given 
to the counties, and fifteen to the burghs, 
yet, in point of fact, it is only since that 
her great burghs have risen into import- 
ance. All that she then had were a few 
miserable fishing communities, very unlike 
the Glasgow, the Paisley, and the Dundee, 
now so properly provided for. 

Mr.Robert A. Dundas: Ihave no doubt 
that when we divide on the motion of the 
right hon. member for Perthshire, the word 
will be passed for a certain number of 
English Representatives to come into this 
House, and counterbalance the votes which, 
if confined to Scotchmen, would be in 
favour of that Motion. What answer has 
been given to the arguments of my right 
hon. and gallant friend, in favour of giving 
proper Representation to the Scotch 
counties? As all the ancient institutions 
of England have been subverted, and an 
entirely new system of Representation 
framed, I think it rather hard upon Scot- 
land, that she is not to reap her share of 
the benefits of that system. My right 
bon. friend has brought before the House 
the population of the different counties 
of Scotland, to which he proposes to give 
two Representatives, and in all of them 
it is greater than those in England to 
which the English Bill gives three Repre- 
sentatives. As to the constituency not 
being as large, I think that what has been 
stated by the hon. member for the county 
of Edinburgh, is a sufficient answer to 
that question. If the feuars are to form an 
independent class of voters, it is an addi- 
tional reason for increasing the number of 
the Representatives. I have no expecta- 
tion individually, that the Motion of my 
right hon. friend will be carried. For a 
certain number of persons, pledged to 
support the Bill, as proposed by Ministers, 
will come in, and without having heard 
one single word of the arguments of my 
right hon. friend answered, because they 
are unanswerable, vote against him; but 
that is no reason why we, the Representa- 
tives of Scotland, should not show that 
country, that, although wishing the present 
system to stand as it is, yet that, as a new 
system is to be framed for England, we 
cannot acquicsce in any proposition which 
shall deny the people of Scotland their 
full and fair equality in that which is to 
be granted to the other parts of the United 
Kingdom, It is under these circumstances 
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that I feel myself bound to support the 
proposition of my hon. friend, the member 
for Perthshire. 

Mr. Gillon: I shall trespass but a very 
short time on the Committee. I think it 
my duty as a Representative of Scotland, 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite having 
declared that the people of Scotland will 
not be satisfied unless it have more Mem- 
bers, to express my conviction that they 
are, as they ought to be, perfectly content 
with the measure proposed by his Majesty’s 
Ministers. What Scotland wants, is not 
so much an increase in the number of her 
Representatives, as an improvement of their 
quality —an improvement which will in- 
evitably take place when they are elected 
by a large, independent, and intelligent 
constituency. Notwithstanding the odium 
it may bring upon me in the eyes of the hon. 
and learned member for Kirkcudbright, I 
am one of those who say, that Scotland 
has never hitherto been represented at all. 
The arguments in favour of a larger Re- 
presentation for Scotland come with a par- 
ticularly bad grace from Gentlemen who, 
by voting with General Gascoyne, virtually 
said, that Scotland, was not to have any 
increase of Representation. If the number 
of English Members had been kept at 513, 
and Scotland, according to them, be en-. 
titled to oné-seventh, which would be 
seventy-five or seventy-four, are they 
prepared to say that the numbers of the 
House should have been augmented to 
that extent, when it is now acknowledged, 
on all hands, that our numbers are at 
present inconveniently large ? 

Mr. Croker : If, after all that has passed 
in these extraordinary debates, one could 
be surprised at any thing, I confess that I 
should have been astonished at the argu- 
ments which have been just produced by 
the last speaker, and by the hon. member 
for Stafford, who spoke before. These 
hon. Gentlemen, in denial of the claim 
made by their native country for its fair 
share in the new system of Representation, 
have stated, that all must agree that the 
numbers of the House are inconveniently 
large, as if the gross numbers of the House 
were any answer to a question, which in 
fact only applies to the proportions in 
which the numbers are to be distributed ; 
and this objection, futile at any time, 
happens to be made at a moment when we 
are, as we last night also were, debating 
the representative rights of the ancient 
kingdom of Scotland, now so important a 
VOL, VII. {Rin} 
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portion of the empire, in the thinnest 
House that I believe any subject of any 
thing like similar importance was ever dis- 
cussed in. This part of the argument, 
which was peculiarly urged by the last 
hon. Gentleman, is contradicted by the eyes 
of every man around him. He may think 
our audience inconveniently large. I say 
that, on the contrary, it is, on many im- 
portant occasions, injuriously small, I 
say, that if this House were now assembled 
in proper number, the justice and force 
of the claim of Scotland must to-night 
achieve a victory even against the majority 
of Ministers. I complain that it is the 
inconvenient thinness of the attendance ; 
I complain that it is the paucity of our 
numbers, and the want of discussion and 
information on the case of Scotland, that 
will permit the perpetration of the injustice 
with which she is threatened. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman who spoke last but 
one (Mr. John Campbell), and who first 
broached this admirable argument, was 
particularly happy in his mode of putting 
the case. Scotland, he admits, ought, 
according to all the doctrines of statistics 
—according to every proportion of taxa- 
tion—according to all the returns of popu- 
lation—according to every rule and mea- 
sure of national inportance-—to have more 
Members than the Bill allots to her; but 
then he has against this a conscientious 
objection—a_ constitutional objection—a 
philosophical objection — “ we have not 
room!” Scotland has an immense and 
growing population. She demands and 
deserves a larger Representation, but you 
cannot comply with her just demand. 
Why? “Our benches are not large 
enough.” Eight counties of Scotland 
have above 100,000 inhabitants, but you 
cannot give them two Representatives, 
For what reason? Our benches are not 
large enough! when the hon. Gentleman 
was speaking to comparatively empty 
benches—empty benches, which I will do 
him the justice to say, that for once he had 
not caused. 

I must say, that it is the most surprising 
absurdity I ever heard, that the miserable 
details of our benches, and that the archi- 
tectural formation of our seats, should be 
thought of in a great constitutional ques- 
tion, and urged as a reason why justice 
should not be done to the great, the per- 
manent, and, I will add, the honourable, in- 
terests of that wealthy and important por- 





tion of the empire. The hon. and learned 
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Gentleman (Mr. Campbell) chooses to 
impute to hon. Members on this side of 
the House, that by voting with General 
Gascoyne in the last Parliament, that the 
number of English Members should not be 
decreased, they implied that they were 
against all i increase of the Representatives 
of Scotland. I deny that altogether, and 
not without authority; for 1 had an ex- 
planation that very night with a right 
hon. friend who takes at great interest in 
the affairs of Scotland. i told him, that | 
voted for General Gascoyne’s motion, in 
the hopes of keeping the Constitution as it 
was-~- of defeating the sweeping and devas- 
tating changewith which wewere menaced— 


| reserved to myself the right of consider- | 


ing the Scotch Bill asa distinct subject, 
and protested against being supposed to 
give, by that night’s vote, any opposition 
to such a reasonable increase ofthe Scottish 


Members as the interests of Scotland, and | 


the claims of her people, might require. 


These were my avowed sentiments on the | 


night of General Gascoyne’s motion and 
these are still my sentiments on the 
motion of to-night. If, 


Sir, am not one | 


who, like the learned Gentleman, would | 


measure the rights of the people, or the 
extent of the Constitution, by the miserable 


carpentry of the benches upon which we | 


sit. But if we are to condescend to notice 
such trifles, allow me to ask, whether it was 
objected to the Irish Union that there was 
not room to accommodate the Members 
that might be sent from that country? = | 
am old enough to recollect that, on that 
oceasion, the carpentry, which the learned 
Gentleman reverences so highly,was pulled 
to pieces, and that there was no difliculty 
in making room to admit the additional 100 
Irish Members. 

The learnedGentleman has not looked into 
the works of legislators or of jurists, nor 
searched the texts of constitutional law; he 
has not referred toDeLolme,or Montesquieu, 
or Blackstone, but seems to have taken 
the Carpenter’s Guide, or the Builder’s 
Directory, as his manual of legislation ; 
and yet I think that, had he duly studied 
these mechanical treatises, he mieht have 
discovered that means might, without any 
great difficulty, have been devised for ad- 
mitting eight additional Members for the 
Scotch counties. If the objection is to be 
one of mere carpentry, I think his Ma- 
jesty has cabinet-makers who can over- 
come greater difficulties than this ; but, 
seriously, [ am surprised to hear an hon. 
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Gentleman, a lawyer, and a Scotchman, 
addressing almost empty benches, and 
saying,that he could not vote for the rights of 
his countrymen, because they would not 
have room to sit. In an early part of the 
evening, the learned Gentleman endea- 
voured to extend to England some part of 
the benefit which his country derives from 
the laws respecting registration ; I took 
the liberty, on that occasion, of applaud- 
ing and encouraging his endeavours ; but 
let him now help us in trying to extend to 
Scotland some more of those benefits which 
ngland expects to derive from this new 
extended system of Representation. Let 
him not have one rule for one part of the 
country, and another for another [hear, 

hear !\ I understand the meaning of that 
cheer. It implies, that ] am wrong in stat- 
ing that there is one rule for one part of 
the country, and another for another. If 
my assertion be doubted, I must _—. it--- 


_T am ealled apon to sclnientinna thet act— 


I will substantiate the fact, and will prove 
that a great, and flagrant, and offensive 
injustice is done to Scotland, while other 
portions of the country are fostered and 
favoured, 

A line, imaginary in some parts, a 
rivulet in others — at last, a river divides 
the county of Cumberland from Scotland. 
I make no apology for this discussion, nor 
for the introduction of the case of Cumber- 
land; I have been invited to it. It has, 
moreover, been debateable land for the 
last 500 years; the local, and sometimes 
the general interests of Scotland have been 
contended for on that ground, and I here 
renew that battle. And great, I own, will 
be my surprise, if, after attending to the 
bei which I shall state, any Scotchman 
shall be found to vote against the motion 
of my right hon. and gallant friend (Sir 
George Murray)—a motion founded on 
the strictest Justic e as regards the empire 
at large—a motion which involves the 
dignity and honour of Scotland as a 
people—a motion, finally, made by one 
whom Scotland admires as a_ patriotic 
Statesman, while she glories in him as a 
victorious and laurelled soldier. I say, 
Sir, | cannot believe that any true Scotch- 
inan will vote against a motion so recom- 
mended, and additionally supported by the 
faets which it falls to my humbler lot to be 
able to supply. The county of Cumber- 
land, thus separated from Scotland by an 
tan invisible boundary, appears, in the 
population returns, to contain 156,000 in- 
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habitants. His Majesty’s Ministers have 
said, that certain counties in England, 
which contain above a certain number of 
inhabitants, should each return four Mem- 
bers. They drew their line at 150,000, 
and Cumberland is included within it. 
Although I do not see the right hon. 
member for Cumberland in his place, I 
must observe, that Cumberland is a Minis- 
terial county ; that it is represented in the 
Cabinet which framed this Bill, and, there- 
fore, it is not strange that its interests 
should have been attended to. 

The House is well aware that Cumber- 
land has received additional burgh Repre- 
sentation; and every body must sce that, 
in reckoning a county population for Re- 
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presentation, we ought to deduct from it | 
the population of the towns to which the | 


separate franchise is given. 


Now, deduct- | 


ing the population given to the burghs in | 
' conciled to us by habit, endeared to us by 


Cumberland, you reduce its population 


for county Representation to 115,000, so. 


that, if the principle of Ministers were to 
be fairly applied, it would not give 
to Cumberland four county Representa- 
tives. But by this political legerdemain, 
of reckoning the burgh population twice 
over, however, it is to receive four. And 
this is not all: it is to be divided into two 
equal parts; so that, in fact, 57,500 in- 
habitants in Cumberland are to return 
two county Representatives. This is all 
very well; but let us just step into Scot- 
land — cross the imaginary line in the 
mountains——cross the brook in the valley 
—cross the bridge at Longtown, and what 
do you find? Why, that one short step 


has removed you into a county. where | 


230,000 inhabitants are entitled to have 
only one single Member. lecross the 
imaginary line—recross the brook in the 
valley—recross the bridge at Longtown, 
and you are again in the favoured county 
where 57,000 inhabitants are gratified by 
two Members. I know not whether the 
four new Members for Cumberland will 


represent its interests better than two now | 


do; but if,as his Majesty’s Ministers profess, 
this additional Representation be a great 
advantage, then J say, that Lanarkshire, 


and Perthshire, and Aberdeenshire, and, | 


indeed, all Scotland, are shamefully de- 
frauded ; and yet the hon. Gentleman—a 
Scotchman and a Jawyer—tells us that he 
does not look upon this as an act of injus- 
tice! But, no: he does not quite say 
that; he hesitates—he declares that his 
private judgment is not convinced—that 
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he is not satisfied with the reasoning of the 
noble Lord; he hums and haws, and then 
he looks into his brief, and finally gives us 
to understand, that whatever his private 
opinions may be, he will speak from his 
brief, and vote against the motion of my 
gallant friend. 

And then the learned Gentleman sup- 
ports this monstrous case—a case which 
in itself he cannot defend—by a proposi- 
tion more monstrous still. He says that 
Scotland shall endure this. For why ? 
Because she already endures it—because 
she has never been fairly and freely repre- 
sented. What an argument! As long, 
indeed, as we were living under our old 
institutions, as long as we were inhabiting 
the old—inconvenient in some points, per- 
haps—but venerable edifice built by our 
ancestors, we put up with inconveniences 
and irregularities, because they were re- 
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happy recollections, and adequate, not- 
withstanding local defects, to our wants 
and our wishes, to our present happiness, 
and to our future safety. 

When a proposition was made, isolat- 
edly, some years since, for an alteration 
in the Representation of the people of 
Scotland, the opponents of that proposi- 
tion used against it, with great justice and 
propriety, precisely the same argument 
which the hon. Gentleman has so impro- 
perly, and he must allow me to say, so 
illogically used on the present occasion. 
They said—and Scotland acquiesced for a 
long period of years in the argument— 
“ Aswe are not going to make a general 
alteration of the representative system of 
thewhole of the empire,we think it would be 
inconvenient to disturb that of Scotland.” 
The argument was good at that time—it 
was irresistible; and the good sense of 
Scotland acquiesced in it, although no 
one, either here or elsewhere, denied that 
there were points in the Scotch system 
which it might be desirable to amend, if it 
could be done without risking the dis- 
organization of the general system. But 
now, when you have disarranged, and dis- 
organized, and destroyed every thing for 
the sake, as you tell us, of substituting a 
new and perfect system, is it not monstrous 
to hear Gentlemen turning round and say- 
ing that Scotland, forsooth, is still to be 
depressed and degraded (for the exception 
will operate as a degradation) by a partial 
adherence to the old and anathematized 


system? Ifyou had left toEngland and to 
oT? 
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Scotland the pride, and the glory, and the 
security of our ancient feudal fortresses, 
we were content to bear the inconvenience 
for the counterbalancing advantages; but 
when you have levelled those venerable 
edifices with the ground, when the bastion, 
and the buttress, and the battlements 
that protected our ancestors, are destroyed, 
and all their defences scattered to the 
winds, is nothing but the dungeon to re- 
main? Are the glory and security to be 
swept away, and the traces of servitude and 
degradation only to survive? You have 
abrogated all that was venerable—you have 
destroyed all that was ancient—you have 
made yourselves a clear and unencumbered 
space, on which your political Vauban 
may trace without impediment, the rect- 
angular and rectilinear fortifications, the 
scarps, and counter-scarps, the horn- 
works, and half-moons, which you are 
about to substitute for the picturesque 
and time-honoured towers of our ancient 
Constitution. Why, then, is Scotland to 
be excluded from the general regularity ; 
and with what reason can the learned 
Gentleman defend this momentous altera- 
tion, on the ground that Sgotland is un- 
fairly represented, and then vote that, 
although an improving change be made 
everywhere else, the antiquatcd injustice 
shall continue in Scotland ? 

When we have swept away the electoral 
boundaries of every county, and of every 
city and town in England, why are we so 
anxious to keep to the imaginary boundary 
between Cumberland and Scotland? Will 
any man venture to tell me that Lanark- 
shire is inferior to Cumberland in any of 
the elements of Representation? What 
is the superiority which is to obtain for 
the English county a quadruple proportion 
of Representatives? The learned Member 
answers—because it has always been so. 
No such thing. Cumberland had, under 
the old unequal system, double the number 
of Representatives that Lanark had, but, 
under the new system, it is to have four 
times that number, though Lanark has four 
times the qualifications on which Repre- 
sentation is professed to be given. What 
was the condition of these two counties at 
the time of the Union? Cumberland, 
perhaps, was nearly in the same relative 
state to the rest of the country as it now 
is; but Lanark, and all the rest of Scot- 
Jand, have risen in population, in wealth, 
in intelligence, and in all the elements of 
Representation, by the industry,the talents, 








the good order, and the increased civiliza- 
tion of its inhabitants. Is this civilization, 
this order, this industry, this wealth, this 
intelligence, this increase of population — 
are all these considerations now to be 
thrown aside; and are we to be referred 
back to the ancient time when Lanark, as 
the learned Gentleman has said, was a 
poor and miserable county, with only a 
few fishing towns on its borders ?—and the 
learned Gentleman’s argument is, that you 
should treat it as if it were so still. 

If your new principle of Representation 
is worth any thing, it is because you pro- 
fess that it will quiet agitation; satisfy 
popular feeling ; bestow equality of rights ; 
and tranquillize the country. But if it is 
to open any hope of such advantages— 
which, at best, I believe to be a mere de- 
lusion—it will at least be conceded to me 
that it must proceed on some general 
principle of fairness and justice. If you 
attempt to build a new system on founda- 
tions which you stigmatize as rotten, your 
whole edifice will fall to pieces. If you 
attempt to connect your new-fangled doc- 
trines with ancient and forgotten, or, at 
least, discarded prejudices ; if you measure 
the Scotland of to-day by the Scotland of 
an hundred years ago, [ tell you, your 
measure will be the most fatal apple of 
discord that was ever thrown down to be 
run for in the race of turbulence by na- 
tional jealousy. Do you fancy that a high- 
minded and jealous people like'the Scotch 
will patiently submit to such aslight ? and 
a slight, not temporary, but permanent— 
to last, at least, as long as your new consti- 
tution shall last. Such an injustice dis- 
solves the principles of the Union, and 
will revive and perpetuate ancient feuds. 
We shall again have border wars, though 
of a new kind. The Scotch will make in- 
roads, not for flocks, and herds, and 
beeves, and sheaves, but for Represent- 
atives. The black mail, formerly paid for 
the protection of cattle, must hereafter be 
paid forthe preservation of Representatives. 
[t is a singular thing, but it does, by a 
strange misfortune in human affairs, so 
happen, that where you sce the greatest 
propensity to plunder, you generally sce, 
close by, the greatest incitement also. 
Now, there is the Prime Minister’s, my 
Lord Grey’s, own county of Northumber- 
land, which borders Scotland on the south- 
east, as Cumberland does on the south- 
west. I assure his Majesty’s Government, 
that, in all fairness, the northern catherans 
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may come down and lift a Member or two 
from that county. For if you look at the 
question statistically, fiscally, politically, 
nay, alphabetically, or by whatever fine 
words the Representation of Northumber- 
Jand has been justified, you will still find, 
that, as compared with several of the 
counties of Scotland, it has many Members 
to spare. But, if not content with the 
plunder of Northumberland, these depre- 
dators should extend their inroad to Dur- 
ham; what a rich booty that Member- 
breeding county would afford them—that 
rfch and abundant nursery of new Repre- 
sentatives ! 

We have read that the old borderers 
have made Newcastle tremble; but if the 
modern depredators, allured by the rich- 
ness of the booty, should only pass the 
Tyne, and get to Gateshead—Good Lord, 
what a prize they might make! Sir, I 
really cannot but fancy the new burgesses 
for Gateshcad, and Kendal, and Tyne- 
mouth, and Wearmouth, Monks and Bi- 
shops, and Shields, North and South, 
carried off, like Bailie Jarvie, by way of 
hostages for a fairer distribution between 
Scotland and England of the electoral 
right and the representative privilege. 
This, perhaps, is treating so grave a matter 
with too much levity; but the feelings of 
dissatisfaction and jealousy, which I have 
pictured by these allusions, will exist, and 
will display themselves with more serious 
features, and more lamentable results. [| 
repeat, can you hope to build any thing 
solid on so rotten a foundation? Can you 
expect that Lanarkshire, Perthshire, Aber- 
deenshire, Ayrshire, and those other great 
Scottish counties, which have of late in- 
creased so much in population, in wealth, 
and in intelligence, have at the same time 
so scandalously decreased in moral feeling, 
political pride, and national courage and 
independence, as to submit patiently to be 
degraded below Cumberland, Northum- 
berland, and Durham, because the noble 
Lord chooses to adhere in this particular 
—and this alone—to ancient arrangements, 
and to preserve, to the injury of Scotland, 
the imaginary line which divides the coun- 
tries? 

All is to be changed ; every county is 
dismembered ; the limits of every city and 
town are obliterated; every charter, how- 
ever ancient, is forfeited ; rights, the most 
sacred, confiscated ; constituencies which 
have sent to this House the St. Johns, the 
Windhams, the Walpoles, the Pulteneys, 
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justice and national degradation. 
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the Pitts, the Foxes, the Burkes, the Pitts 
and Windhamsagain,names twice honoured 
in our history ; the Sheridans, the Tierneys, 
the Percevals, and the Cannings—the 
constituencies, I say, which gave these 
men to the British senate, are all swallowed 
in this political earthquake; their services 
forgotten; their former usefulness, not 
only contemned as obsolete, but arraigned 
as criminal—all, all is to be swept away. 
The rule of three is to level all before it, 
and to expunge from the new rule of Eng- 
lish constituency those corporate bodies, 
and those electoral towns which have given 
political birth to all those eminent states- 
men who contributed, while they lived, to 
the prosperity of the country, and, after 
their death, have conferred illustration on 
its history. But in the general wreck of 
rights, privileges, and property, of natural 
limits and of moral connections, one single 
object floats—one single distinction is pre- 
served—the imaginary line that separates 
the hills of Scotland from those of Eng- 
land is to be not merely remembered, but 
maintained, and marked as an effective 
and practical political boundary. What 
is the consequence? The heathy moun- 
tains, heretofore untrodden, except by the 
shepherd or the sportsman, will now, I 
suppose, be startled by the visit of a band 
of commissioners riding to determine the 
boundary between the two countries—a 
boundary, on one side of which there shall 
be provincial partiality and Ministerial 
favouritism, and, on the other, flagrant in- 
How 
long, I must again ask, do you expect that 
Scotland will submit to that injurious dis- 
tinction ? 

But 1 will restrain these oratorical 
movements and impulses. [ have been 
betrayed into them by the natural indig- 
nation which partiality and injustice must 
always excite, and by the warm and bro- 
therly affection which I feel for the interests 
of Scotland, which are, in my opinion, 
injured and endangered, not merely by this 
Bill, but by the principles on which the 
two hon. Members opposite have supported 
it; but I need make no apology; I feel 
that my warmth will be not only pardoned: 
but approved, when I am addressing a 
tribunal of high-minded English Gentle- 
men, on a question involving, in my 
opinion, the political rights and the national 
honour of the industrious, intelligent, gal- 
lant, and generous people of Scotland. 
But putting aside all rhetoric, [ shall 
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conclude by asking one plain question, and 
soliciting from the opposite bench a plain 
answer. 
Northumberland and Cumberland to be 
divided into four shires of about 59,000 
inhabitants each, each returning two 
Members to Parliament, while Renfrew, 
and Vife, and Forfarshire, with 120,000 
inhabitants, and Perthshire with 140,000, 
and Aberdeen with 160,000, and Lanark- 
shire with 250,000, are to have but one? 

Mr. John Campbell: The right hon. 
Gentleman has made a personal allusion 
to me, which I feel bound to answer. I 
beg to state, then, that I am not the 
nominee of any rotten burgh; I am not 
sent here by any Peer or by any proprictor 
of boroughs. I spoke from no brief, nor 
have I received any retaining fee. There 
may be some nominees in this House who 
have received a retaining fee to do this 
or that; the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self may have reccived a retaining fee; 
but let me inform him, that I stand here an 
independent Member of Parliament, being 
elected by an independent body of consti- 
tuents, and that I speak the honest and 
independent sentiments of my own heart. 

Mr. Croker: I beg leave to assure the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, that in say- 
ing he spoke from a brief, | meant no 
offensive allusion; I did not know how | 
could account, more delicately, for the 
learned Gentleman’s saying, that he was 
not of the noble Lord’s opinion, and yet 
that he meant to vote with him. ‘To be 
privately of one opinion, and yet speak 
publicly for another, seemed to nie to be 
very like what gentlemen are sometimes 
supposed to do when speaking from a 
brief, As to what the learned Gentleman 
has said about the retaining fee, I can 
sincerely assure him, that it never entered 
my head to suppose that any one would 
think of giving him a fee for his advocacy, 
either for or against the Bill. 

Mr. Maberly: 'The right hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down seems to have 
taken the whole case of Scotland to him- 
self. Instead of defending the existing 
system, however, and merely asking for an 
additional number of Representatives, it 
would have been quite as fair if he had 
expressed his determination to support a 
measure of justice towards Scotland—a 
measure which should give her the choice 
of her Representatives. At present she 
has nothing like justice, so far as regards 
her Representative system. I would now 
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put this case to the Ifouse; whether in- 
dividuals, employing thousands of the 
population of Scotland—having all sorts of 
property, freehold, leasehold, and copyhold, 
aud carrying on important manufactures 
in many parts of the country—ought not 
to have a voice in the return of Repre- 
sentatives for it? At present they have 
nothing of the kind, Then, I ask, whether 
some sort of Reform is not necessary ? 
By the existing system, the Members for 
the Scotch burghs are returned by a self- 
elected magistracy, the people having no 
voice, either in the election of Magistrate 
or Representative. Under such circum- 
stances, I should have thought that the 
right hon. Gentleman would have mani- 
fested his affection for Scotland much 
more strongly, if he had come forward to 
have supported something in the shape of 
Reform, instead of expressing his adherence 
to things as they are. Whether you 
regard the counties or the burghs, it 
canuot be said that a single man in Scot- 
land is fairly represented under the exist- 
ing system. Do the superiorities repre- 
sent the landed interests? No such thing. 
Many of the superiority voters have not 
an acre of land. I will ask the hon, 
Baronet opposite, who is a dealer in supe- 
riorities, whether the superiority system of 
Scotland is not as bad, or nearly as bad, 
as the nomination system in England? I 
ask him, whether he has not many of these 
superiorities ? whether he has not bought 
many of them? and I ask him, whether he, 
as a dealerin superioritics, can say that they 
represent the landed interests of Scotland @ 
[ have already said, that the self-elected 
bodies of Magistrates return all the Mem- 
bers for theScottish burghs; the superiority 
voters, having themselves no interest in 
the land, return the county Members. 
These are facts which no one denies; and 
I venture to say, that there is not a town 
or a county in Scotland which does not 
complain of them, Yet the right hon. 
Gentleman professes to think that he is 
acting justly towards Scotland, by declar- 
ing that no change whatever in her Re- 
presentation is required. I am satisfied, 
however, that any person who will look 
fairly to the state of Representation in 
that country, will see that it is far worse 
than the nomination system of England. 
At present the people of Scotland have no 
voice in the clection of their Representa- 
tives. And yet the righthon. Gentleman, 
who professes to manifest so strong an 
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affection for Scotland, is willing to continue 
the present system of election, and only 
asks for an additional number of Repre- 
sentatives. I am satisfied, that the people 
of Scotland would be content with the 
present number, provided they were ad- 
mitted to the right—the just right—of 
electing them. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man can manifest his affection for Scot- 
land in no other manner than that which 
he has exhibited this evening, I am sure 
the people of that country will not thank 
him for it. 

Mr. Croker: The sum of the hon. 
Gentleman’s observations seems to be this 
—that, because Scotland has, heretofore, 
had in her Representation nothing but 
 superiorities,” she shall hereafter have 
nothing but inferiority. 

Colonel Lindsay: 1 must say, that the 
hon. Gentleman opposite has clearly and 
distinctly avoided answering any oue of the 
observations of my right hon, frieud below 
me. In no respect whatever did my 
right hon, friend defend the existing 
system in Scotland. [lis argument was 
this :—** If you are going to form a new 
Constitution for Great Britain and Ireland ; 
if you are going to change the whole ofthe 
Representative system of the United King- 
dom, you ought, in justice to Scotland, to 
give her a proportionate degree of Repre- 
sentation with the other parts of the 
empire.” Upon what principle is it that 
the Representation of Scotland is to be 
changed? Is it upon the principle of 
population? If it be that, Scotland hav- 
ing a population of 2,000,000, and Eng- 
land having a population of 12,000,000, 
the Representation of Scotland should be 
in the proportion of one-sixth as compared 
with England. I will not repeat the argu- 
ments which have been so ably advanced 
by my right hon. friend below me; but | 
cannot help saying, that, under this Bill, 
Scotland will not have justice done her in 
respect of Representation; and that, for 
my own part, | would rather that her Re- 
presentation should remain as it is. Had 
the noble Lord’s measure of Reform been 
more moderate; had it gone only toa 
reformation of the burgh system, which I 
admit to be bad, no man would have sup- 
ported it more sincerely than [ should 
have done. The present system is un- 
doubtedly a very close one; but the 
noble Lord’s scheme for correcting it 
would lead to Universal Suffrage. It has 
been stated, that the people of Scotland 
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will be satisfied with this Reform. If I 
thought that that would really be the case, 
it would go far with me to support the 
Bill; but 1 am ofa different opinion, The 
hon. member for Selkirk has said, that the 
people are delighted and charmed with the 
Bill, and that they regard it as the 
greatest boon that could be conferred 
upon them. How can he judge of that 
fact? The people have been told of 
Reform, and, no doubt, are anxious for 
Reform; but they know nothing of this 
Bill. Ido not know, then, upon what 
ground it is that hon. Gentlemen say that 
they will be satisfied with it. For my own 
part, | must repeat, that I think Scotland, 
under this Bill, will not be admitted to a 
fair and just proportion of Representation ; 
and, for that reason, I shall support the 
motion of the right hon. Baronet, the 
member for Perthshire. 

Admiral Adam: In answer to the ob- 
servations of the hon. Gentleman who has 


just sat down, I can only say, that the 


people of Scotland hailed the principle of 
this Bill, at the late general clection, with 
the utmost satisfaction. Another proof 
of the feelings of the people upon the 
subject may be found in the number of 
petitions which are daily laid upon the 
Table of the House, from every part of 
Scotland. With these proofs before us-— 
the most legitimate, proper, and respectful 
that can be offered to the House—J know 
not how it can be stated, with any regard 
to truth, that the people of Scotlaid do 
not generally approve of the measure. 

I only wish tomake one or two other obser- 
vations, in reply to what has fallen from 
theright hon. Baronet opposite. He asked 
in the course of his speech, how Scotland 
is to be fully represented hereafter, when, 
under the operation of the English Reform 
Bill, there will be no chance of Scotch 
gentlemen coming in for counties or 
burghs in England? Jn answer to that, I 
will only ask, how are Middlesex, Stafford, 
and Norwich, represented now? Will any 
man tell me, that the feelings of the con- 
stituents of these places towards their pre- 
sent Nepresentativeswill necessarily undergo 
a change when the Reform Bill shall have 
come into operation ;_ or that Scotchmen, 
by their talent and worth, will not com- 
mand the suffrages of the people of Eng- 
land to an extent fully equal to what they 
do now? Much has been said about the 
claims of some of the larger counties of 
Scotland to additional Representation, on 
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the ground of the extent of their popula- 
tion. When that argument is advanced, 
it ought not to be forgotten, that many of 
the counties, having but a small popula- 
tion, are permitted to send Members to 
Parliament; so that, if you take the whole 
population of all the counties of Scotland, 
and divide it by the number of county Re- 
presentatives, you will find that the Repre- 
sentation is fairly proportioned to the ex- 
tent of the population. 

Sir Charles Forbes: The hon, member 
for Abingdon has expressed himself in a 
very warm, but, no doubt, conscientious 
manner, upon the subject of this Bill. He 
commenced with a loud complaint, that 
although he had built houses and manu- 
factories, and given employment to vast 
numbers of the people of Scotland—for 
which, asa Scotchman, I am sure I return 
him my sincere thanks—still, under the 
existing system, and no doubt it is the 
case, he has no right to vote for any one 
of the Representatives of that country. 
But the hon. Member is no doubt aware 
how easily he might have qualified himself, 
not only to vote for county Members, but 
even to represent a Scotch county. He 
has also thought proper to complain of 
the Representation of Scotland, as uncon- 
nected with the land. I confess, that 
such a complaint rather astonishes me; 
because I have always understood the 
general objection to be, that the Members 
who are returned under it are too much 
connected with the Court. Departing 
from this ground of complaint, however, 
whether right or wrong, the hon. Gentle- 
man suddenly turns round upon me, be- 
cause I happened to cheer a part of his 
speech, selects me as a particular object, 
against whom the provisions of this Bill 
may be most properly applied, and charges 
me not only with holding a number of 
superiority votes, but of being an actual 
dealer in them. Now, I admit, that I do 
hold several supericrities, I wish I held 
more of them, whether connected or un- 
connected with the land ; for I insist upon 
it, that one is as goodasthe other. Butas 
to dealingin superiorities, I deny the truth of 
theallegation. Tobe adealer in any arti- 
cle, I must, as the hon. Member knows by 
experience, sell as well as buy. Now, al- 


though I have bought superiorities, I never 
sold one; therefore, I hope the hon. Mem- 
ber will admit that I am not what he 
would perhaps call a superiority-monger. 
I regret much that the nature and cha- 
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racter of these supceriorities have not been 
sufficiently explained to the House and 
the country; and I must say, that it is 
not very creditable to the legal Members 
connected with Scotland, who are per- 
fectly competent to deal with the subject, 
that they have not so explained the real 
nature of superiorities as to enable the 
House to form a correct opinion upon 
them. My right hon. friend, the member 
for Portarlington (Sir William Rae), says, 
that the House will not listen to so dry, 
and, to most Members, perhaps, so unin- 
teresting a subject. I perfectly agree with 
him; for I have observed—as these empty 
benches indeed testify—that the House is 
little disposed to listen to any part of the 
great question of Reform, as far as it re- 
lates to Scotland. Therefore, before the 
rush comes—before the House fills, in 
anticipation of a division—before the ab- 
sent arrive to molest us with their im- 
patience, I, unlearned as [ am, will endea- 
vour to give the House some more correct 
idea of what these superiority votes really 
are. Fortunately, by mere chance, [ 
happen to have in my pocket an able 
letter, written by a Scotch Lawyer, upon 
this very subject, which I received as far 
back as the month of March last; and as 
it contains a full and clear description of 
the nature of the superiority votes, I hope 
the Committee will allow me to read it. It 
isin these terms :— 


“The subject on which I trouble you, is that 
which is now agitating the country, and by 
which I see that the vested rights of indivi- 
duals are about to be sacrificed, by way of ex- 
periment at improvement in our mode of elec- 
tion. I feel a particular interest in the measure ; 
for it is only twelve months since I purchased 
a freehold in this county, which cost me nearly 
6001., and to yield it up without a word, would 
not be doing myself, my family, or my country, 
justice. 

‘*Much has been said as to parchment 
voters, and so forth ; but these are as old, and 
have as good a right to their property, as any 
in the country. Originally, the Crown gave a 
right to both superiority and property ; but the 
superior has always had the right of creating 
vassals—that is, selling the property, dominium 
ulile, while he retained the more noble part, 
the dominium directum. This is that part which 
gave him the right of voting in elections, while 
his vassal had merely the fruits of the soil. 
The rights of both are completely separate and 
distinct, the superior’s estate being held im- 
mediately over that of the vassal ; therefore the 
conveyancing of Scotland is according to the 
strict principles of the feudal law, the leading 
principle of which is, that the superior is lord 
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of the fee, the vassal holding directly of him, 
as if all his rights were derived from the supe- 
rior’s grant. ; 

“ The power of superiors (with proper quali- 
fications) voting at elections, is regulated by 
Statute. The Act of 1681, cap. 21, says, none 
shall have a power to vote in the elections of 
Commissioners of, Shires, but those who at that 
time shall be publicly infeft in property or 
superiority of 400/. Scots, of valued rent, 
which rent is ascertained by the cess-books 
kept in each county. This Act, and others on 
the same subject, are supported by the Act of 
Union between England and Scotland ; and to 
this Act I beg to refer you. The eighteenth 
article says, that no alteration shall be made in 
the law which concerns private rights, except 
for the evident utility of the subjects within 
Scotland. And by the twentieth article, all 
heritable offices, superiorities, heritable juris- 
dictions, &c.,are reserved to the owners as 
rights of property, in the same manner as then 
enjoyed by the laws of Scotland, notwithstand- 
ing the Union. The Act, 16 George 2nd, cap. 
11, defines what is a sufficient qualification— 
namely, lands holden of the king or prince, 
liable in public burthens for 400/. Scots, valued 
rent. No doubt, certain heritable jurisdic- 
tions were abolished by the Act, 20th George 
2nd, cap. 41; but by the 6th section of that 
Act, reasonable satisfaction was ordered to be 
made to those who were affected by the aboli- 
tion. There is, therefore, not the least ques- 
tion, that the superior of property is, by the 
law of Scotland, the only person who has a 
right to vote at elections, if possessed of the 
necessary qualification, although the feu-duty, 
payable to him from the land, may only 
amount to a penny; and any attempt made to 
deprive him of this property, is a violation of 
private rights, vested in him by the law of his 
country. An Act of Parliament is, no doubt, 
omnipotent; but it should be based on justice; 
and if the present scheme is carried, individuals 
may, by the same rule, be deprived of any proe 
perty they have bond fide acquired. 

“ Supposing the Bill to pass, private rights 
ought, undoubtedly, to be guarded; and 
either of the following plans might be adopted. 
First, compensation should be allowed, accord- 
ing to the principle established at the time the 
heritable jurisdictions were abolished ; or se- 
condly, the vassals whoare now to be benefited 
at the expense ofthe superiors,should be bound 
to pay for the superiority applicable to their 
lands, at a price to be determined by a Jury. 
This price may be fixed according, to a proof to 
be led, of the prices paid for superiorities for a 
certain number of years back. Either of these 
principles ought in justice to be adopted. If 
the vassal is to receive all the advantage, he 
ought to pay for it; but if it is thought that he 
ought not to pay, then Government ought to 
pay the value, according to the precedent al- 
ready noticed.” 


I trust that this letter will give the House 
a clear idea of the nature of the superiority 
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votes of Scotland. [have read it in the hear- 
ing of many who are able to correct me, if 
necessary. I certainly did not think it 
possible, that the hon. member for Abing- 
don could be so completely mistaken upon 
a subject of this nature, as to call the 
owners of superiorities mere parchment 
voters. In many instances, the proprietor 
of the superiority is also the owner of the 
land; and most landholders, if they have 
not the superiority of their own estate, at 
least possess one over other lands; and I 
contend, that they are as much entitled to 
the privilege of voting, as the landholder 
is to enjoy his land. It is well known, 
that many of them are extensive owners of 
copyhold estates, to which species of pro - 
perty no superiorities are attached, as not 
holding of the Crown. Part of my own 
lands is of this description, holding of the 
Earl of Fife, from whom I certainly have 
been anxious to purchase the superiorities ; 
but have been prevented doing so, from 
their being held by his Lordship under a 
strict entail. 

I shall conclude, with expressing my 
approbation of the Motion before the 
House. I think that it would be bene- 
ficial to increase the number of Scotch 
county Members. I beg, therefore, to re- 
turn my thanks to the right hon. and 
gallant Officer, the member for Perthshire, 
for having proposed the measure, and to 
the right hon. Gentleman near him, the 
member for Aldborough, for having so 
ably supported it. That right hon. Gentle- 
man has advocated the interests and hon- 
our of Scotland, in a manner that ought to 
put some Scotsmen to the blush. I must 
say that I never heard so eloquent, so 
able, and so just a speech in favour of 
Scotland in my life. 

I beg pardon for having taken up so 
much of the time of the House; but I felt 
called upon to make these observations, 
in consequence of what fell from the 
lion. member for Abingdon. I should be 
sorry to say any thing obnoxious to my 
hon. friend, on this, or any other subject ; 
for he has done more for the promotion 
of the manufactures of Scotland, and the 
employment of the people, than perhaps 
any other individual; and 1 feel thankful 
to him accordingly ; but when he desig- 
nated me as a dealer in superiorities, I did 
feel called upon to repel the insinuation ; 
for, although I admit that I have bought 
superiorities, and given them away in my 
family, I again say, that I never sold one, 
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Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, that he had 


given his cordial support to the motion of 


the right hon. and gallant General, the 
member for the’county of Perth. It was 
a reasonable and a just proposition, which 
Scotland had a right to expect would be 
acceded to; and the question really was, 
whether they would give or refuse to that 


country the adequate proportional share of 


the Representation to which her popula- 
tion, and her contributions to the support 
of the State, gave her an undeniable claim. 
Was Scotland to be made an exception to 
the liberal mode of dealing which was 
adopted towards other parts of the king- 
dom? Did Scotland deserve to be treated 
less liberally than Wales? yet two Mem- 
bers were given to Welsh countics, which 
had not one half of the population of 
several of the Scotch counties, and con- 
tributed a perfect trifle to the public Trea- 
sury in comparison with them. ‘The county 
of Glamorgan, with about 100,000 inhabit- 
ants, and others of less population were to 
have two Members each; that is, one in ad- 
dition to their former number, whilst the 
county of Lanark, with its 240,000 inhabit- 
ants, and its immense wealt! and resources 
available to the State, was to be satisfied 
with its former number, that is, one Re- 
presentative. The same observation ap- 
plied to the counties of Edinburgh, Ayr, 
Aberdeen, and others. ‘The Bill, it was true, 
gave to Scotland fifty-three Representa- 
tives, whilst, by the Treaty of Union, forty- 
five only was the number allotted to her. 

But since the Union, Scotiand, let it be re- 
membered, had increased ta wealth ina 
much greater proportion than England. At 
the Union, the taxes paid by Scotland were 
to the taxes paid by England as one to 
thirty-five or thirty-six; they were now as 
onetocight, or nearly so. And how was Scot- 
land dealt with at the period of the Union ? 
Two independent nations treated, or were 
supposed to treat, on an equal footing, 
with a view toa Union of the Legislature 
of the two kingdoms; and yet the con- 
dition on which that Union was effected 
was, that one of those countries was to re- 
tain the full number of her Representa- 
tives, whilst the other was to lose nearly 
three-fourths of hers. A Union had been 
more than once attempted before the reign 
of Queen Anne—in the reign of Charles 
2nd; so late as that period, the Treaty for 
a Union broke off, because the Com- 
missioners for Scotland would not even 
take into consideration any proposition for 
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reducing the number of the Scottish Parlia- 
ment by a single Member, whilst the num- 
ber of the English Parliament remained at 
its full amount. But, at a later period, 
means were found of overcoming such ob- 
jections. The measure was carried in the 
reign of Queen Anne, which reduced the 
number of Members for Scotland to forty- 
five, whilst it left those of England at the 
original full number of 513. But how was 
this effected? By money — by corrupt 
bribery of money administered to the 
Scottish Statesmen of those days; by 
money paid out of the English Treasury, 
and despatched to Scotland by the order of 
Lord Godolphin. The list is published, 
and stands recorded to the disgrace and 
dishonour,not of Scotland,or of the Scottish 
nation, but of the corrupt and profligate 
Statesmen who betrayed and sacrificed her 
on that occasion. He could not understand 
upon what principle the noble Lord proceed - 
ed in opposing the claim which was made by 
the gallant General on behalf of Scotland. 
The noble Lord had consented to leave to 
the county of Selkirk, with its 8,000, and 
the county of Peebles, with its 11,000 inha- 
bitants,each a Member, and he would give 
no more than one to the county of Lanark, 
with its population of 240,000. He (Mr. 
Fergusson) did not complain certainly of 
the noble Lord, for having left to Peebles 
and Selkirk what they had always had, 
and which it would have been most unjust 
to have taken away from them; but he 
complained, that the noble Lord did not 
deal liberally towards the large counties of 
Scotland, as he had done towards those 
of England and Wales. Four Members 
were given to Cumberland, whilst Scotch 
counties exceeding it in wealth and popu- 
lation were to have only one. None of the 
English counties to whom three Members 
were given exceeded, he (Mr. Fergusson) 
believed, in population, or equalled that of 
the most populous counties of Scotland. 
Three counties of Wales were to have six 
Members among them, whose population 
was not equal to that of the county of 
Lanark, which was to have one, and no 
more than one, Representative. Walescon- 
tained little more than one-third of the popu- 
lation of Scotland, and had not certainly 
one-third of its wealth. But Wales was to 
have twenty-eight Representatives, more 
than one-half of the number which was 
given to Scotland by this Bill. Yet he 
did not complain that too much was done 
for Wales, but that too little was done for 
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Scotland. He(Mr.Fergusson) trusted that | land fifty-two members. 
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It is, however, a 


second Day. 


full and equal justice would be done to | little extraordinary, that all these com- 


Scotland as well as Wales, and that the 
House would accede to the Motion of the 
gallant General, as a reasonable and just 
proposition. 
bers for Scotland in particular, upon every 
fecling of patriotism, and every principle 
of justice, to give to it their support. 

Mr. Keith Douglas said, there is another 
circumstance which has not been alluded 
to in the course of these discussions, and 
which I think ought to operate as an addi- 
tional inducement with the noble Lord to 
consent to the present proposition. Hither- 
to, the eldest sons of peers could not be 
Representatives “or places in Scotland, 
but this Bill removes that restriction. Now, 
the English Reform Bill localizes, to a 
considerable extent, the Representation, 
and the sons of Scotch peers will not be 
able to get access to this House by means 
of those burghs which have hitherto served 
for that purpose. On looking over the list 
of Scotch peers, I find that there are fifteen 
eldest sons of peers who might be returned 
through the influence of their respective 
families for places in Scotland. I have no 
objection to the eldest sons of peers being 
elected as Members of this House for 
places in Scotland, but it must be recol- 
lected, that many of the gentry of the 
country will be thereby excluded from 
Parliament. This is a strong additional 
reason to assent to the motion of the right 
hon. Baronet. In making so extensive an 
alteration in the old system of Represent- 
ation in Scotland, we ought to consider 
the probable working of the new machinery 
to be introduced : and, above all, to con- 
sider how much the influence of property 
will be lessened in that country. 

Lord Althorp: It appears to me, that 
the arguments which have been used in 
support of this proposition are rather argu- 
ments ad hominem, than to the reason and 
principle of the proposition. It was said 
on a former occasion, and urged, I admit, 
with great truth, that the interests of Scot- 
land had not been lost sight of in this 
House under the present defective system. 
Certainly the Members who will be return- 
ed under the proposed arrangement will 


not be less regardful of the interests of 


that country. During the course of my 


experience in this House, the influence of 


the Scotch members has not been small, 
though only forty-five in number, and that 
will not be diminished by giving to Scot- 


He called upon the Mem.- | 





plaints should originate with those who 
are opposed to all Reform; and I would 
also beg the Committee to recollect, that 
when the motion of General Gascoyne 
was brought forward—the object of which 
was to declare that no alteration should 
be made in the proportion of members to 
be returned from the different parts of the 
United Kingdom,—no objection was oftfer- 
ed to it by those Scotch members who 
now complain that Scotland is not ade- 
quately represented, as regards the number 
of Members. If the motion of that gallant 
General had been adopted, no additional 
Members could now be given to Scotland ; 
and yet hon. Members who supported it 
turn round and charge his Majesty’s 
Ministers with having been guilty of injus- 
tice to Scotland! We have diminished 
the number of English Members, and we 
have increased the number of Scotch 
Members, and yet we hear constant com. 
plaints of our not having acted fairly. 
Looking at England and Scotland, as dis- 
tinct, with respect to population, and also 
regarding the different circumstances of 
the two countries, injustice has not been 
done to Scotland by its not being put on 
the same footing as England in regard to 
Representation. We looked at the two 
divisions of the country, and we proposed 
those alterations which we thought most 
advantageous to each, and calculated to 
promote the permanent interest and wel- 
fare of the whole empire. It ought not to 
escape recollection, that the great mass of 
the population of Scotland, wealthy and 
intelligent as it is, has at present no share 
in the election of Members to this House. 
This Bill gives Representation to the people 
of Scotland : it brings into the constituent 
body the middle classes of the population ; 
it, therefore, does justice to, and confers a 
creat benefit on Scotland. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman asks,—‘* When you go 
so far, why not go farther?” But I say, 
that the people of Scotland have no right 
to complain when so much has been done ; 
and it would be impossible to give all that 
is desired without acting unfairly to the 
other portions of the empire. Government 
is treated unfairly in being charged with 
having acted with injustice to Scot! 4d, 
when it has given a Representation to that 
country which it never had before. I know 
that the Gentlemen opposite are opposed 
to Reform altogether; but I must com. 
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plain of the mode in which we have been 
attacked, and blamed by those who could 
not be ignorant that we have done all in 
our power to satisfy the people of Scot- 
land. I have been told that the people 
of Scotland are not satisfied; but I can 
only say, that I regret that this is the 
case, for I can assure hon, Gentlemen that 
the Government have been as liberal to 
Scotland as it consistently could be. I 
regret that this proposition should be 
forced on the Government by the friends 
of the measure; and I must say, that [ do 
not think that we ourselves have been fairly 
dealt by. 

Sir George Warrender said, [ will very 
shortly reply to some of the observations 
that have fallen from the noble Lord. I 
took occasion, in the course of the last 
Parliament, to urge this subject on the 
consideration of the noble Lord; and I 
was in hopes that he would have been 
induced to assent to such an addition to 
the number of Scotish Members as is now 
proposed. I admit that it would not be 
difficult for the Scotch Members in this 
House to combine and carry a measure 
favourable to Scotland, but I think that 
such a course would be most unfair; and 
1 trust that the Representatives of that 
portion of the empire would never be 
induced to coalesce in an object for the 


promotion of the advantage of one part of 


the community at the expense of the rest. 
With respect to Scotland having at present 
only forty-five Members, I would mention 
a curious circumstance, of which the noble 
Lord is perhaps not aware. It is a re- 
markable fact, that in addition to the 
forty-five Representatives for Scotland, 
there are now forty-seven Scotch gentle- 
men who sit in this House as Members for 
English places. When the Representation 
of England is localized, and the constitu- 
ency remodelled, these will be excluded 
from the places they now represent. Con- 
sidering, therefore, that, at present, Scot- 
land is able to supply the deficiency in 


the number of its Members by means of 


the English boroughs, and that hereafter 
that means of access to the House is to be 
closed to her ;—it appears to me that it is 
only a matter of justice to assent to the 
proposition of the right hon. Baronet. 
With respect to the eldest sons of peers, 
I agree with the observations which fell 
from the hon. member for Dumfries. I 
know more than one or two counties in 
which the influence of peers might be 
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exercised in such a way as to secure the 
return of their sons. ‘Taking this cireum- 
stance, therefore, into consideration, in 
addition to the fact that many Scotch 
gentlemen will be excluded from this 
House who now represent English places, 
I trust that the noble Lord will be induced 
to withdraw his opposition, and assent to 
the proposition of the right hon. and 
gallant Officer. At any rate, I hope that 
the Committee will take the same view of 
the case as myself, and admit that Scot- 
land is entitled, on every claim of equity, 
to this addition to her Representation. I 
was in hopes, from what fell from the noble 
Lord, when he proposed that additional 
Members should be given to the Welsh 
counties, that he was prepared to make 
the same concession to the larger Scotch 
counties. I should be sorry to throw any 
impediment in the way of this Bill, as I 
think that it will make a beneficial change 
in the system that has hitherto existed in 
Scotland, and I know that the people look 
forward to it with the greatest anxiety. 
But I also know that assenting to this 
proposition would make the measure more 
satisfactory. I trust, therefore, that it will 
receive the sanction of the Committee. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson: 1 am extremely 
sorry to find that [ have been misunder- 
stood. I beg to say, that I never accused 
the noble Lord of injustice; on the con- 
trary, I believe he has been actuated by 
the best motives. I believe he has given 
this additional number of Members to 
Scotland with the very best intentions ; 
but I must take the liberty of saying, that 
I think this part of his proposition will be 
a perfect failure. There was one part of 
the speech of the noble Lord which could 
have been intended to apply to nobody 
but myself. Now, I can only say, that 
my conduct on this occasion has been pre- 
cisely of the same description as that which 
I have pursued during the whole of the 
debate, I have before stated, that I never 
will do any thing against the principle of 
the Bill, generally ; but if any motion be 
made, of which I approve, or which I 
think will improve the details of the Bill, 
I will support it; at the same time, I am 
most ready to give the most efficient sup- 
port in my power to the principle of the 
Bill. I could not, as a member for Scot- 
land, refuse to give my assent to the pro- 
position of the gallant Officer. I shall, 
therefore, give my vote in favour of the 
Amendment, 
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Mr. James said, it was usual for hon. 
Gentlemen to begin by saying, that they 
do not wish to prolong the debate, and he 
was not desirous of trespassing on its 
attention; but as some observations had 
been made with respect to the county of 
Cumberland, and as neither of the Repre- 
presentatives of that county was present, 
he might be allowed to say a few words. 
He had never heard so radical a speech 
as that which has been delivered by the 
right hon. Gentleman, the member for 
Aldborough. {t was not sufficient for him 
that Members are to be given, according 
to the ancient constitution, to boroughs 
and counties ; nothing would satisfy that 
right hon. Gentleman unless he had dis- 
trict voting. Yes, he said in effect, district 
voting! There might be anomalies in this 
Bill, but the right hon. Gentleman and his 
friends would give the country no reform 
at all before this plan was proposed. If 
Ministers had brought forward such a 
proposition as that the hon. Gentleman 
recommends, we should never have heard 
the last of it. 

Mr. Croker begged to say, that he 
never made any declaration, one way or 
the other, on so general and vague a ques- 
tion as Reform. He had opposed the 
Ministerial schemes of Reform as dan- 
gerous in their principle, and unjust in 
their details. As for the other and con- 
tradictory charge which the hon. Gentle- 
man had brought against his speech, as 
being “ radical,” the House would require 
no better proof of its not being so, than 
its having displeased the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. James assured the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, that he was not displeased with 
his speech; and if the plan of Reforin 
should not be carried in another place— 
which he hoped to God, for the safety 
and peace of the country, it would be, 
or, if it did not produce good govern- 
ment, in either of these cases he would 
vote for the right hon. Gentleman’s plan 
of district election. 

Mr. Jephson, in consideration of what 
had been stated relative to the population 
of Scotland, and the comparative amount 
of the revenue, declared that he should 
vote in favour of giving additional Mem- 
bers to Scotland. 

Sir George Murray: It gives me great 
pleasure to hear the hon. Gentleman state 
that he will give me his support on this oc- 
casion. I extremely regret the absence of 
the hon. and learned member for Kerry, be- 
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cause I recollect, that when I gave noticeof 
this Motion, he was good enough to say that 
Ishould have his support. My object in 
rising, however, is to notice one argument 
which was adduced by the noble Lord. 
Hesaid, that we had no claim to additional 
Members for Scotch counties, because we 
should have but a small number of voters 
under this Bill. That is an argument in 
favour of Universal Suffrage; because, if 
we are to be deprived of additional Mem- 
bers in consequence of the small number 
of our voters, then certainly the argument 
would arise, that the number of voters 
ought to be increased for the purpose of 
enabling us to obtain this additional share 
of Representation. I cannot, however, ad- 
mit the principle to any extent, that I am 
here merely as the Representative of those 
who sent me hither by their votes. I con- 
sider that I am here for the purpose of 
representing the interests of the popula- 
tion of the country, generally, to which I 
belong ; and when | am advocating any 
question before this House, I consider 
myself not merely as the Representative 
of those individuals by whose votes I am 
sent here, but as the Representative of all 
the interests included in that portion of 
the United Kingdom for which I am a 
Member; and it is on that principle that I 
have invariably acted throughout the dis- 
cussion of this Bill. If his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment can prove to me that this mea- 
sure is really for the interest of all those 
people whose rights I am sent here to take 
care of, I will give it my support. The 
reason I withhold that support is, because 
I do not think the measure will be advan- 
tageous to the people generally. If we 
were to be bound by the principle that we 
are only to consider the interests of those 
individuals by whom we are immediately 
sent here, I must say that I think it would 
be the worst that could possibly be intro- 
duced into the Representative system. 
Lord John Russell begged to say one 
word with regard to the reason given by 
the hon. member for Mallow (Mr. Jeph- 
son) for voting in favour of this proposi- 
tion. They were not bound to compare the 
revenue of Scotland and England; for if 
he looked to the plan of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, he would find that the principle 
laid down was population, and he was 
using an argument which might hereafter 
be turned against hisown country. When 
the question of Ireland came before the 
House he would see that the propor- 
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tionate amount of the revenue of that 
country and England, did not entitle it to 
more Members than it received at the 
time of the Union. With regard to 
Scotland, he thought no case was made out. 
The House divided. on the Original 
Motion; Ayes 113; Noes 61—Ma- 
jority 52. 
House resumed. 


OP OL OE TOOT —— 


WNOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, October 5, 1831. 


Mrinutes.] Bills. Reecived the Royal Assent by Com- 
mission; the Game Laws’ Amendment ; the Wine Duties’; 
and the Administration of Justice in Ireland. Brought up 
from the Commons, and read a first time; the Cotton 
Factories. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Viscount MELBOURNE, 
the Censuses for 1801, 1811, 1821, and 1831. 

Petitions presented. By the Marquis of Westmgatu, from 
the resident Justices of the Peace for Galway; from the 
Earl of Wicktow, from the Catholic Free Burgesses of 
the Corporation of Galway, and by Lord CLoncurry, 
from Galway, for the extension of the Franchise of that 
Town to Roman Catholics. In favour of the Reform 
Bill. By Lord AuckLanp, from Greenwich signed by 
2,500 Persons. By the Earl of Ernon, from the Society 
of High Constables of Perth. By aNosie Lorn, from 
Hanley and Shelton in Staffordshire. By the Earl of Car- 
LISLE, from Sandall Magna, and Market Harborough. 
By Viscount MippLETON, from Dudley, signed by 2,400 
Persons. By Lord Dacre, from the County of Monmouth, 
and Householders of Cambridge. By the Marl of RADNor, 
from Portmak, Butterworth, Eastwood and seven other 
places. By the Earl of Cloncurry, from Ardnarce and 
Clonakilty. By Lord PLunKetr, from Grange Gorman. 
By the Duke of Grarron, from Ipswich, signed by 1,840 
Persons. By Lord Dacrg, from Freemen of Malden resi- 
dent in London. By Viscount Cuirpen, from Bicester, 
Market End. By a None Lorn, from Tippermuir, Creiff, 
and Comrie. By Lord HOLLAND, from Castle Baynard 
Ward London; and from the Odd Fellows of Nottingham. 
By the Marquis of LANspown, from Desborough and 
Burnham. By the Duke of Sussex, from Tipton, signed by 


1,500 Persons ; from St. Mary, Kensington; and from the 


Parish of the Holy Trinity, Brompton. By Lord Kine, 
from the Isle of Wight; from a place in Somersetshire ; 
from West Ham, in Essex, signed by 1.100 Persons ; from 
three places in Lincolnshire; from a Parish in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire; and from the Members of the 
Leamington Political Union. By Viscount Mr_eourne, 
from a place in Aberdeen. By the Lor» CHANCELLOR, 
from the City of Winchester; from a place in Stafford- 
shire; from the Cordwainers of London; from the Magis- 
trates and Town Council of the Royal Burgh of Ayr in 
Seotland, and from the several Incorporated Trades in that 
Burgh. By the Marquis of Westminsrer, from the 
County of Flint. By Earl Grey, from Chelsea, signed by 
1,184 Persons. By Lord Ho.uanp, from Harwich.— 
Against the Reform Bill. By the Earl of Harrwoop, 
from the Bankers, Gentry, Merchants, and other Inhabit- 
ants of Bradford. By the Earl of SHarrressury, from 
Launceston. By the Duke of Wetuineton, from the 
Isle of Thanet, in Kent. By the Earl of Jersuy, from 
the Borough of Minehead. 


[A somewhat unusual circumstance ac- 
companied this day’s debate in the Lords 
which is deserving of notice. On great 
occasions, it has been customary for one, 
or two, or perhaps as many as half-a-dozen, 
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Ladies to attend in a small part of the 
space below the Bar, that is protected and 
screened by acurtain ; but on this occasion 
a considerable number of Peeresses, and 
their daughters, and relations, attended 
every evening, occupying a considerable 
portion of the space below the Bar, where 
chairs were placed for their accommoda- 
tion, and, as might perhaps be expected, 
they displayed all the enthusiastic ardour 
of the sex in their sympathy with the sen- 
timents of the different speakers. The 
space about the Throne was occupied by 
Members of the House of Commons and 
distinguished foreigners, among whom was 
present this day, the celebrated Hindoo, 
Rammohun Roy. | 


Rerornm—Peritions.| The Duke of 
Gordon said, as he saw a noble Earl in his 
place (the Earl of Camperdown), who on 
a former evening had presented a petition 
which he said conveyed the sentiments of 
the inhabitants of Aberdeen, in favour of 
teform, he availed himself of the first 
opportunity to declare, that the petition in 
question was signed by but few persons, 
and was got up in the old town, and by 
no means conveyed the feelings of the 
people of that place generally. 

The Earl of Camperdown said,’ the 
Petition had been sent to him by anoble 
friend, upon whose information he had 
made the statement alluded to. Of course 
the noble Duke knew the opinions of the 
people of Aberdeen better than he, but 
he must at the same time observe, that 
he had understood the petition was signed 
by many very respectable persons. 

The Earl of Coventry presented a Peti- 
tion against the Reform Bill from the city 
of Worcester, signed by the Mayor, Alder- 
men, a great number of Magistrates, both 
of the city and county of Worcester, and 
by several of the most respectable inhabit- 
ants of that city. He begged to take that 
opportunity to state to their Lordships, 
that he was determined to vote against 
this measure. He was bound to no party, 
and he acted independent of all parties, 
and in the course which he should adopt 
on this occasion he should only follow the 
dictates of his conscience. Nothing that 
might be said out of doors should deter 
him from doing his duty. He would vote 
against this measure, because he thought 
that it went to subvert the fundamental 
principles of the Constitution. He had, 
when a member of the other House, pre- 
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sented a petition in favour of Reform in 
1816, and it was after the most mature 
deliberation that he had come to the 
determination to vote against this Bill, as 
he looked upon it as pregnant with destruc- 
tion to all the institutions of the country. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 

Lord Wharncliffe had a Petition to pre- 
sent to their Lordships against the Reform 
Bill, from the inhabitants of the borough 
of Ipswich, in Suffolk. ‘The petition was 


signed by 435 persons, including two of 


the chief Magistrates there; thirteen out 
of the twenty-one members of the Corpo- 
ration, nine Clergymen, by several Mer- 
chants, and by the greater portion of the 
respectable Gentry of that town and its 
vicinity. 

The Duke of Grafton said, that the 
Petition from Ipswich, in favour of the 
Reform Bill, which he had presented, had 
been adopted at a public meeting, re- 
gularly convened, and that it had been 
signed by 1,817 persons, many of them 
the most respectable inhabitants of the 
place. 

The Earl of Radnor said, that he had 
the curiosity to read the prayer of the 
petition which had been just presented by 
the noble Baron, as against the Reform 
Bill. The petitioners prayed their Lord- 
ships to take the proposed measure into 
their most serious consideration, and to 
make such changes in it as might be con- 
sistent with the prerogatives of the Crown, 
the privileges of that House, and the just 
rights and privileges of the people. That 
was the petition which was represented as 
being against the Reform Bill. He was 
sure that many of the petitions presented 
as Anti-reform petitions did not go further 
than that Petition, and that those petition- 
ers merely prayed their Lordships to pre- 
serve to them their own peculiar privileges, 
and also to maintain the prerogatives of 
the Crown, and the rights and privileges 
of both branches of the Legislature. 

Lord Wharncliffe said, that he rose to 
present to their Lordships a Petition 
against the Reform Bill, to which he 
begged leave to call their Lordships’ par- 
ticular attention. It came from the under- 
signed Bankers, Merchants, and Traders, 
of the city of London, and, that there 


should be no mistake as to the object of 


it, he should move that the prayer of it 
should be read to their Lordships. The 
other petitions which he had just pre- 
sented, and to which reference had been 
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made by the noble Lord opposite, had 
been sent to him as Anti-reform Petitions, 
and as such he had considered them. 
True it was that they prayed their Lord- 
ships seriously to consider this measure, 
as he had felt it his duty to do, but after 
giving to it that serious consideration, he 
also felt it his duty at once to oppose it, 
as they could not make it such a Bill as 
their Lordships could pass, seeing that they 
had been told that no alterations would be 
suffered to be made in it in Committee. 
He should not enter into that subject 
now; but it was in that sense that he 
understood the declaration which had 
been made from the opposite side of ‘the 
House. The petition which he now had 
to present was directly against the Reform 
Bill. It had been adopted at a meeting 
which had been held in consequence of an 
attempt which was made to represent, that 
| there was an universal feeling in the city 
of London in favour of the Reform Bill; 
and in the course of two days, Saturday 
and Monday last, 800 of the most respect- 
able persons to be found in the city of 
London had put their names to this Pe- 
tition. The persons who had put this 
Petition into his hands, had authorized 
him to state, that by far the greater por- 
tion of the property and wealth of the city 
of London was represented by the indivi- 
duals whose names were annexed to it, 
as a proof that the feeling in favour of the 
Bili was not so strong now in the city of 
London, as it had been in March Jast. 
He begged to mention a remarkable fact, 
namely, that there were 9,600 signatures 
to the petition from London in favour of 
the Bill in that month, and that to a 
similar petition from London which had 
been lately presented there were only 4,700 
signatures. The petition in favour of 
Kteform from the city of London in March 
last, received only 600 signatures in the 
course of ten days, while the present peti- 
tion against Reform, received 800 signa- 
tures in the course of two days. ;That was 
a proof that the feeling in favour of Reform 
was not so strong in the city of London as 
some persons wished to represent it. He 
would take that opportunity to offer a few 
observations on the remarks which had 
been made on his statement of a former 
evening, as to the change of feeling which 
he maintained had taken place in the 
cities of London and Westminster with 
regard to this Bill since the original intro- 
duction of it, and particularly with regard 
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to the change which he asserted had taken | 
place on that subject in certain quarters, | 
to wit—amongst the inhabitants of Bond 

street and St. James’s street. He thought 

that the inhabitants of those streets very | 
fairly represented, the feelings and opinions | 
of the class to which they belonged in the | 
city of London, and he would now chal- | 
lenge any of their Lordships to go into the | 
shops in any part of the town in London, | 
Westminster, or Mary-le-bone, and not to | 
find that there was a shrinking on the pait | 
of the inhabitants, and a dread of the | 
dangers which they auticipated from this 
measure, and that blame was universally 
cast by the tradesmen upon his Majesty’s 
Ministers for having introduced a measure 
of this description. He held in his hand 
a paper, giving an account of certain pro- 
ceedings to which he could not avoid 
calling their Lordships’ serious attention, 
demonstrating, as they did, that the dan- 
gers which were anticipated from this 
Bill, were neither chimerical nor far dis- 
tant. The paper which he now held in 
his hand contained an account of a meeting 
of what was called ‘the Birmingham 
Political Union ;” and he would say, that 
if their Lordships should be obliged, in 
coming to a decision on this question, to 
yield to the dictates of such persons as 
those who had figured at that meeting, 
the revolution which many anticipated and 
feared was not only begun, but it was 
actually over. He would entreat their 
Lordships’ attention for a few moments to 
some of the sentiments which had been 
promulgated at this meeting. It appeared 
that this ‘ Birmingham Political Union” 
was not satisfied with the reports which 
the newspapers furnished of its proceed- 
ings, but it was in the habit of publishing 
a report of its own, with a regular medal 
in front of the account of its proceedings. 
He would give their Lordships a specimen 
of the language employed by one of the 
orators at this meeting, a Mr. Haynes, and 
if such language was not the language of 
threat and of intimidation, and if it did 
not point to the employment of menaces | 
and of physical force with a view to overawe | 
the deliberations of that House, he did not 
know what species of language would 
merit that description. This speaker thus 
expressed himself, and their Lordships 
would bear in mind that this language 
was addressed to an assemblage which the 
person who used it, himself stated to 
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‘God that the days of holy domination 
‘are over, and that my youth has been 
‘ urged to additional exertion by the be- 
‘holding of a meeting like the present, 
‘ assembled for the constitutional purpose 
‘ of offering resistance to political oppress- 
‘ 
6 
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ion. I say constitutional purpose, for I 

wish it to be known that English law 
‘recognises in the people a right to pro- 
‘test against, and oppose fiscal tyranny. 
‘ Resistance to tyrants gave our forefathers 
‘Magna Charta—resistance to tyrants 
‘gave us the happiness of having a King 
like the present upon the throne—and 
resistance to tyrants will restore to us 
and our children all the blessings of 
which the boroughmongers have so un- 
‘ constitutionally robbed us.’ That was 
rather strong language, their Lordships 
would admit, but let them attend to the 
still more violent language employed by 
this individual. ‘ But in apprising you of 
‘ your right to make resistance, I do not 
inculcate force. I agree that the power 
of the people is greatest, not when it 
strikes, but when it holds in awe—not 
when the blow is actually struck, but 
when it is suspended. As Manlius said 
to the Roman people, ‘‘ Ostendite bellum, 
pacem habebetis ;” so I say to you, show 
that you can fight, and you will never be 
under the necessity of fighting. It is 
from the calm manner in which the peo- 
ple have exerted their power that their 
success has been derived. As Mr. Att- 
wood has said, the Leviathan is hooked 
in the nose, and with 150,000 men at 
the foot of Newhall-hill, to hold the rope, 
Leviathan could not escape. When the 
Reform Bill was carried into the House 
of Lords, they were surprised like Bel- 
shazzar at his unholy feast. They were 
not, like him, profaning the vessels of 
God’s altar, but they were profaning 
that which next unto his altar, the Al- 
mighty prizes the most, namely, the 
happiness and liberty of his people. 
But now their dynasty is nodding to its 
fall, the hand-writing has appeared 
against them, they have been weighed 
and have been found wanting, and if 
they do not speedily give to us that which 
is our own, it will be taken from them. 
The power of the people is triumphant, 
they cannot stand against it; as well 
might the devils in hell rise in opposition 
to the decrees of Divine justice. As you 
are aware, my countrymen, we are met to 
the number of 150,000, to petition the 
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‘ Lords to pass the Bill.’ Again he would 
stop and ask their Lordships whether that 
was not most violent language, and 
whether it did not furnish a sufficient 
evidence of the existence of a system of 
intimidation which was attempted to be 
put in operation for the purpose of con- 
trolling and influencing the opinions and 
decision of their Lordships ? This speaker, 
however, even went beyond any thing that 
he had as yet quoted from him. ‘The 
‘ question (he said) has been frequently 
‘ asked, ‘* Will the Lords pass the Bill?” 
‘I answer the question by proposing 
‘ another—Dare they refuse it?’ Dare 
they refuse it?!! Such was the interroga- 
tory which this individual put to an assem- 
blage of 150,000 persons, and it was 
received by them with ‘loud cheers!” 
If, when their Lordships were about to take 
the question of Reform into consideration, 
they were to be thus told that they should 
‘not dare” to refuse it—that they should 
“not dare” to oppose it—if language 
such as that did not amount to threat and 
intimidation, and to a menace of physical 
force towards their Lordships, again, he 
would say, that he did not know what lan- 
guage deserved such a description. If, 
when their Lordships were about to ex- 
ercise that constitutional privilege and 
those constitutional rights which belonged 
to them, in deliberating upon, and dis- 
posing of, this measure, they were to 
be told by a person addressing a multi- 
tude of 150,000 individuals, that they 
should not dare to refuse to pass this 
measure—if such threats of physical 
force and physical violence were to 
be employed in order to intimidate their 
Lordships into an assent to this Bill—then 
he would say, and he thought he should 
be perfectly justified in making the asser- 
tion, that the revolution which they all 
dreaded was not only begun, but that it 
was, in point of fact, actually accom- 
plished. When such terms as these were 
employed—when language such as this 
was held—when sentiments such as he had 
quoted were addressed to an inflamed and 
excited multitude of 150,000 persons— 
what could be meant other than a re- 
sort to physical violence to compel their 
Lordships to pass this Reform Bill? What 
was the language employed by Mr. Att- 
wood, who was the head of this Political 
Union, at this meeting? He stated that 
‘every honest labourer in England had as 
‘ good aright to a reasonable maintenance 
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‘for his family in exchange for his labour, 
‘as the King had to the Crown upon his 
‘head.’ And he went on to state, that it 
was with a view to attain that purpose—one 
that it was obvious was perfectly impractic- 
able—that this Birmingham Union had 
been'founded. ‘If’ this same speaker, Mr. 
Attwood, continued, ‘he had seen this 
‘right secured—if he had seen every honest 
‘man in England possessing an undoubted 
‘security for an honest bread for his family 
‘—if he had seen every honest labourer 
‘ possessing abundant wages for himself, 
‘and at the same time leaving reasonable 
‘ profit to his employer, he (Mr. Attwood) 
‘should never have assisted in the form- 
‘ation of the Political Union.’ Was it 
safe to hold such language as that to an 
immense assembled multitude, and to 
make them believe that those effects would 
follow from the passing of this Reform Bill, 
which every man of common sense and 
common information in England must 
well know could never be brought about by 
it? Was it not a gross absurdity, a most 
unfounded expectation, to hold out to the 
people of England, that the passing of this 
Bill would be the means of furnishing to 
every labourer in England adequate wages 
for the support of his family? When it 
was well known that the labourer would 
only get those wages which his labour was 
worth in the market, was it not holding 
out’ delusive and deceptive hopes to the 
people of England, to address them in 
the language of this speaker for the pur- 
pose of exciting their feelings in favour of 
this Bill? Such were the expectations 
with which the people of this country were 
deluded, while, on the other hand, their 
Lordships were menaced with physical 
violence if they refused to pass this Bill, 
The employment of such language demon- 
strated what kind of means were resorted 
to, to delude the people with regard to this 
Bill, and to make them think that it would 
do that which every reflecting man in the 
country knew neither it, nor any other Bill, 
ever could effect. He had already stated cir- 
cumstances to prove that the feeling in the 
city of London was not so universally in 
favour of the Bill as it had been represented 
to be, and that the public Press had most 
grossly exaggerated the feeling which pre- 
vailed on the subject in London and its 
neighbourhood. He had seen several per- 
sons who were present at the Westminster 
meeting, and other public meetings, held 
to consider of the propriety of petitioning 
2U 
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on the Reform Bill, and they had repre- 
sented them as absolutely ridiculous, and 
had stated, that the persons who acted the 
principal part on these occasions were po- 
sitively ashamed of them. It could not be 
denied that exaggerations had been going 
about as to the state of the public feeling 
on the question, While he made this as- 
sertion, he at the same time willingly added 
his belief, that a vast majority of the people 
were looking for Reform. He repeated, 
that it was his conviction that a great ma- 
jority of the people of England wished for 
a Reform in the mode by which they sent 
their Representatives to Parliament. He 
was willing to go the length of these ad- 
missions, but he must, in doing so, also 
declare his belief, that there existed in 
Londonand its neighbourhood great shrink- 
ing, among a large proportion of the in- 
habitants, from the provisions of this Bill. 
They dreaded its probable effects. He 
had not made these statements without 
foundation, and when a_ portion of the 
community entertained these sentiments, 
he thought it was only fair to be allowed 
to call upon them to give their support to 
the side he espoused. 

The Lord Chancellor felt it to be im- 
possible for him, as the person who had 
presented the petition from Birmingham 
to their Lordships on the preceding day, 
to abstain from saying a few words respect- 
ing a petition couched in such constitu- 
tional language. Before doing so, how- 
ever, he must take leave to advert to the 
inconvenience of the course adopted by 
his’noble friend (Lord Wharncliffe). Tis 
noble friend had, with his customary and 
characteristic frankness —- a frankness 
which he highly estimated—explained his 
reasons for opposing the measure of Re- 
form. He had explained himself fully, 
and he had been attended to fully; he 
had also been answered, as who had not ? 


He had yielded to the common fate of 


speakers—that was to say, his speech had 
come toan end. Able as it was, it had 


been answered ; and surely he did not want 


to come forward at another stage of the 
measure to take advantage of a future 
opportunity—he would not say pretext, for 
his noble friend was incapable of acting 
upon pretext, but he would say the oppor- 
tunity—-of making a second speech. [A 
Noble Peer observed that “he had a per- 
fect right todo so.”|_ A royal Duke had 
just said that his noble friend had a perfect 
right to do so, 
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The Duke of Cumberland disavowed 
the sentiment. ‘‘Some other noble Lord 
had said so.” , 

The Lord Chancellor would then echo 
the remark of, “some noble Lord.” He 
would echo it, and would, if it were to 
become general, adopt the principle. He 
would adopt it, and illustrate its efficiency 
and its expediency by his practice. There- 
fore, if he addressed their Lordships that 
evening, orthenext evening, atconsiderable 
length, on the merits of the question—then, 
in order to try the expediency of this new 
regulation—if it were his fateto be answered 
as his noble friend had been answered— 
and if he were galled thereby, as he might 
chance to be—although he could not arro- 
gate the right of speaking a second time 
in the debate—-still, by having a petition 
to present on a subsequent evening, he 
could claim the privilege of making a se- 
cond speech, and return an answer to all 
those arguments that had been advanced 
against him. [A Noble Peer from the 
Opposition benches, “To be sure.”| A 
noble Lord said, “To be sure;” but he 
would ask their Lordships, if that were a 
mode in which they could continue the de- 
bate? Ifit were, thenshould he assuredly 
claim the benefit of the practice. But to 
pass to the subject which had led to the 
discussion. ‘The noble Lord had con- 
demned a meeting of 150,000 persons at 
Birmingham. [Lord Wharneliffe ex- 
pressed his dissent.] Well, a part of the 
meeting, or an individual of the number, 
for using intemperate Jangnage. What 
did it signify whether it were one or more, 
he only protested against the principle of 
making whoever was present at the Bir- 
mingham meeting answerable for the ve- 
hement, unmeasured, and intemperate 
language of a single person. He would 
claim the same privilege for them as he 
would for their Lordships, and venture to 
appeal to noble Lords who were present last 
night, if, in dealing forth so hard a mea- 
sure of justice to the people of Birmingham, 
if they were held responsible for a speech 
that had been addressed to them by a 
noble Earl—a speech which was grossly 
intemperate in language, which violated 
every principle of law-- which contained a 
threat not amounting to the language of 
sedition, but to something very like the 
commission of a capital felony. He begged 
for one to put forward a protest on behalf 
ofthe men of Birmingham, againstacknow- 
ledzing them answerable for the intemperate 
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language of one or two speakers, because 
they were present when it was used. It 
would be far more equitable to the honest 
men who had signed the petition which 
he had presented to that House, to judge 
of them by their own acts. He would in- 
form their Lordships of one evidence of 
their disposition on the occasion of this 
meeting. Their last act was, to take off 
their hats, and, greeting the Roval name 
with enthusiastic demonstrations of aftec- 
tion, to pray devoutly for the welfare of 
their Sovereign. He did not advance this 
fact as a justification of the conduct of one 
or two speakers, but he adduced it to show 
that the meeting ought not to be con- 
demned, as originating or assenting to 
language which, if publicly applauded, 
would tend to prove not merely that se- 
dition was beginning, but that a revolution 
had actually been completed. He would 
not follow his noble friend in all that he 
had stated respecting the people of West- 
minster and Southwark being adverse to 
the Bill. His noble friend had spoken in 
a prophetic spirit, as if some demonsira- 
tion of hostility were to happen within the 
next five minutes. He did not mean to 
restrict his walks to Bond-street, or even 
to St. James’s, and he should not. be sur- 
prised, if, instead of the unanimous voices 
of Bond-street, they should have, within the 
next five minutes, petitions not only from 
Bond-street and St. James’s-street, but 
other petitions from other streets to-morrow, 
for the purpose of bearing out the prog- 
nosis of his noble friend respecting the 
state of the public mind. Not wishing to 
profit by the practice begun by his noble 
friend, he must again remind their Lord- 
ships of the inconvenience resulting from 
these desultory discussions when they were 
on the point of proceeding to the Order 
of the Day. 

Earl Grey was not well qualified to say 
any thing on the subject of the Birmingham 
meeting, not having read the account of 
its proceedings, but he must concur inthe 
protest of his noble friend, against fixing 
upon the meeting the crime-—if crime it 
were—of the intemperance of individuals. 
With respect to any effect that might be 
produced upon their Lordships, he trusted 
that the House would not depart from its 
duty because individuals had indulged in 
the use of intemperate langnage. He re- 
collected that, during the debates on the 
Catholic Question, discussions had arisen, 
as well on petitions as on the measure 
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itself; and no topic was more cheered by 
the opponents of*the measure, than the 
topic of referring to the intemperance of 
Roman Catholics, in stating the conse- 
quences that would result from passing 
that Bill. He could cite quite as intem- 
perate quotations as any that they had 
heard that night, from the discussions of 
that period; but he thanked God that the 
noble Duke then at the head of his Majes- 
ty’s Government, and his colleagues, had, 
notwithstanding, had the good sense to 
persevere in passing the measure. He 
would now say a few words as to the feel- 
ings of the people of London on the ques- 
tton before their Lordships. The petition 
presented by the noble Lord (Wharneliffe) 
had, no doubt, names from many most 
respectable London houses subscribed to 
it; but it was too much to suppose, that 
the 800 persons whose signatures it bore 
spoke the sentiments of that city. The 
noble Lord’s petition had been voted at the 
Crown and Anchor, without any previous 
public notice of the meeting; the petition 
which he (Earl Grey) had presented, had, 
on the contrary, been voted at a meeting, 
advertised in the most widely-circulated 
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journals of the metropolis, fort least a 


week before it was held. If it did not 
contain so many names as the petition in 
favour of Reform last session, it was be- 
cause the previous petition had lain double 
the time for signature. Facts would 
speak for themselves; and he was con- 
vinced that they would find hereafter that 
the people of England were as much in 
favour of the Bill now, as they ever had 
been since its introduction to that House. 
Many who had formerly disclaimed the 
object of the Bill had now very much al- 
tered their tone, and had shown an inclina- 
tion to adopt some measure of Reform. 
He could not sit down without adverting 
to a statement which he had heard during 
his entrance into the House—a statement 
alleging that he would admit no alteration 
in the Bill. Though he had expressed 
himself plainly and intelligibly on the 
point, the subject was again agitated. Now, 
to prevent misconception, he begged to 
state, that though he was willing to admit 
any alterations consistent with the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, he would not consent to 
any thing that might subtract from its 
original efficiency. He had declared the 
same thine the other night. He had said, 
that if the present Bill were rejected, he 
would not be the person to propose any 
2-2 
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less satisfactory measure. He had stated 
this distinctly, and it lad been repeated 
by a noble Earl opposite on a subsequent 
evening—a proof that he, at least, under- 
stood him. But while he said this, would 
their Lordships think he could be so dis- 
respectful to that House, so disregardful 
of its privileges, as to anticipate what al- 
terations their Lordships might decide upon 
making in Committee? That was a mat- 
ter which depended upon their Lordships. 


Into Committee the Bill ought to go, if 


noble Lords acted consistently with their 
own opinions. He had heard noble Lords 
on the opposite side assenting to the prin- 
ciple of disfranchising the decayed bo- 
rpughs; he had heard them assenting to the 
principle of giving Members to wealthy and 
populous towns; he had heard them as- 
senting to the principle of adding to the 
Representation of counties—indeed, they 
had assented to the whole principle of the 
Bill; and all that remained was only a 
question of degree, which would come 
properly under the consideration of the 
Committee. Then letthem go into Com- 
mittee on the measure; and he would tell 
noble Lords, that when there, if they pro- 
posed any alterations that would tend to 
diminish its efficacy—that instead of being 
a benefit would make the Bill a delusion 
to the people—such alterations he would 
strenuously oppose. He should be pre- 
pared to discuss these alterations, and to 
prove their unfitness to be adopted. He 
had expressed his determination over and 
over again, and he trusted that there would 
be no necessity for further explanation. 
He never would be a party in proposing 
any measure falling short of the essential 
qualities of the present; but he had not 
said that he would admit no alteration 
that might be consistent with the principle 
of the Bill, or that he would never agree 
to any alterations that might be proposed 
in Committee. 

The Earl of Haddington said, the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack had 
thought it right and proper to read his 
noble friend (Lord Wharncliffe) a lecture 
for havingtaken the occasion of the present- 
ation of a petition to make a second speech 
upon the subject of the Reform Bill. Now 
he appealed to the judgment of their 
Lordships, and he asked them, if the con- 
duct of the noble Earl (Grey) did not call, 
and far more loudly, for a lecture than 
did the conduct of his noble friend? for 
the noble Earl had not only made a second 
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speech,but he had done so after the lecture 
of the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack; and notwithstanding the fact 
that, in accordance with the regular pro- 
ceedings of the House, he would, at the 
proper time, be entitled toa reply. The 
noble Earl had made a strong appeal to 
those who were opposed to the Bill, but 
he would then make no reply to that ap- 
peal, but content himself with simply pro- 
testing against itsirregularity; for although 
he had not yet made one speech upon the 
question, he would not upon the presenta- 
tion of a petition be induced to do so. 
His noble and learned friend on the Wool- 
sack had assumed, aud in that assumption 
he was understood to be joined by the 
noble Earl (Grey), that his noble friend 
(Lord Wharncliffe) had impugned the gene- 
ral conduct of themeeting at Birmingham; 
but in reality his noble friend had done no 
such thing. His noble friend had com- 
plained of the threats held out against 
their Lordships, and the attempt made to 
intimidate them; and in illustration of the 
truth of the charge, his noble friend had 
alluded to certain expressions used at the 
meeting at Birmingham. His noble friend 
had a perfect right to pursue such a course, 
and he cordially concurred with him in 
maintaining it. He was not one of those 
who did not admit the existence of a strong 
feeling in the great body of the public in 
favour of the measure, but he contended 
that that feeling was the result of delusion ; 
and he contended further, that though the 
great bulk of the educated and intelligent 
portion of the community were in favour 
of some measure of Reform, still that the 
majority of them locked upon this Bill 
with apprehension and with dread, And 
how was the validity of that opinion to be 
tried, or what were the grounds upon 
which it had been formed? Let their 
Lordships look atthe results of the attempts 
recently made to get up public meetings 
in favour of the Bill. With very few ex- 
ceptions indeed those attempts had been 
failures. What was the meeting in West- 
minster? It was a failure. What was 
the meeting in the city of London? It was 
not to be compared with the meeting 
which had been held a few months pre- 
viously. From the former a_ petition 
with 9,000 signatures had emanated, and 
from the latter a petition with 4,000. 
He inferred from these facts that there was 
a doubt in the public mind as to the cha- 
racter of the Bill, that there was a pause, 
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and from that pause he anticipated a 
happy return to that wise and deliberative 
conduct which had so long distinguished 
the people of this country, and from which 
they had, unfortunately, lately been swayed. 

The Duke of Buckingham said, he wish- 
ed to call their Lordships’ attention to the 
question properly before them. His noble 
friend (Lord Wharncliffe) had not com- 
plained of language hastily uttered in the 
moment of excitation, but of printed 
statements, deliberately circulated, and 
circulated, too, with the seal of an organized 
Political Union affixed tothem. He per- 
fectly agreed with the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack, that the sins of the 
few ought not to be visited on the many, 
and he thought it would be a gross in- 
justice to the great body of the people 
of England to mix them up with the use 
of language that was calculated to lead to 
the destruction of law, order, and property. 
He was delighted at having an opportu- 
nity of expressing his firm conviction, that 
the great body of the people of this coun- 
try were strongly attached to the form of 
government under which they lived ; but 
their Lordships would recollect, that the 
mischievous doctrines complained of by 
his noble friend proceeded, not from a 
single individual, but from a_ Political 
Union—a Union, too, which had been ac- 
knowledged by the noble Earl at the head 
of his Majesty’s Government—a Political 
Union which had not only been acknow- 
ledged by the noble Earl, but with which 
the noble Ear! had corresponded. He 
could not, of course, pledge himself to the 
fact; but although he had not seen the 
letter from the noble Earl, that letter had 
been published, and its authenticity had 
had not been denied. He trusted that 
this lesson would render the noble Earl 
more cautious in future, and not so ready 
to acknowledge or to correspond with 
Political Unions. With respect. to the ex- 
planations which had been entered into 
by the noble Earl, he must be allowed to 
say a few words. The noble Earl had ex- 
plained one passage of his speech, and of 
course he (the Duke of Buckingham), as 
he was bound to do, gave every credit to 
that explanation. He could not conceive, 
however, that it was meant to apply to a 
passage which he had taken down imme- 
diately after it was delivered. The words 
of that passage were these—“ Your Lord- 
ships must take this Bill,” at which there 
was a loud cheer; and when that cheer 
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subsided, the noble Earl again said—* Your 
Lordships must take this Bill, or some 
other measure more dangerous, which your 
Lordships will not be able to resist.” 
Those were the words which had been 
used by the noble Earl, but if the noble 
Earl attached any particular explanation 
to them, he would be ready to adopt it. 
He did not wish to tempt the noble Earl to 
make another speech on that occasion, as he 
would have an opportunity of giving an 
explanation when the noble Karl replied 
at the end of the debate. 

Lord Plunkett would ask the noble 
Duke if he had not heard the noble Earl 
say, that if this Bill were rejected, he 
would refuse to bring in one less efficient? 
Perhaps the noble Duke would admit that 
he had heard this statement, but that he 
had also heard the words he had mention- 
ed to the House. When his noble friend 
said, that if their Lordships rejected this 
measure, they might have a stronger one 
proposed to them, that was obviously only 
the expression of an opinion; but it was 
an opinion, he must be allowed to say, in 
which he entirely concurred, and in which 
every body else, he thought, must concur, 
who looked back upon what had been the 
consequence of rejecting reasonable mea- 
sures. ‘The rejection of safe, just, and 
reasonable measures had very frequently 
been followed by the adoption of measures 
on the same subject which were neither 
safe, nor just, nor reasonable. Now the 
noble Baron (Wharncliffe), and the noble 
Duke (Buckingham), had admitted that 
the language complained of was to be im- 
puted, not to the meeting, but to an indi- 
vidual, and if the noble Lords were sincere 
in this admission, he could not see how 
that language could be a warning to 
his noble friend how he had any thing to 
do with the Birmingham Union, ‘The 
guilt was not the guilt of the Union, but 
of an individual: and when the noble 
Baron stated, that because an individual 
among 150,000 persons had used violent 
language, a revolution had not only begun 
but was over, he must say, that the noble 
Baron made the most magnificent deduc- 
tion from slender premises that he had 
ever heard. But this was the manner in 
which noble Lords were pleased constantly 
to deduce the existence of that intimida- 
tion by which they persuaded themselves 
that it was sought to deter them from 
doing their duty. 

Lord Tenterden admitted the danger of 
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rejecting just, and safe, and reasonable 
measures, but the question for their Lord- 
ships to decide was, whether the Minister- 
ial measure of Reform was just, and safe, 
and reasonable; and, in order that their 
Lordships might come to a decision upon 
that question without unnecessary delay, 
he begged to move that the Order of the 
Day be now read. 

Earl Grey said, that the noble and 
learned Lord was quite out of order in 
making such a motion, since there was al- 
ready a motion before the House. Besides, 
there were still several petitions to be pre- 
sented. 

Lord Tenterden: | was not aware that 
there was any motion before the House. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, he could not 
reconcile it with his feelings as to his duty 
to allow the discussion upon the Birming- 
ham meeting to close without drawing 
their Lordships’ attention to one point. 
He agreed with the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack, that it would be 
unjust to attribute to a whole meeting the 
intemperance, whether premeditated or 
not, of one man; but he wished to know 
from the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack if his correspondent had ap- 
prised him of any proceedings to the fol- 
lowing effect :—‘ That a gentleman at the 
‘meeting had stated that asa Hampden 
‘had refused the payment of Ship-money, 
‘so would he, if the Reform Bill was re- 
‘ jected by the Lords, refuse the payment 
‘of all taxes. And having made that 
‘statement, he called upon all those who 
‘were favourable to it, and would support 
‘him in it, and would adopt it, to hold up 
‘their hands. Upon which a forest of 
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‘hands was held up amidst an immense | 


‘cheer. That that being done, the speaker 
‘called upon those who dissented from the 
‘proposition to hold up their hands, and 
‘not one hand was held up.’ Was the 
noble and learned Lord aware that any 
such proceedings as that had taken place, 
and, if they had, was he still prepared to 
characterize the meeting as orderly, peace- 
able, kindly, and constitutional ? 

The Lord Chancellor said, that nothing 
could have been more natural than his 
noble and learned friend’s (Lord Tenter- 
den’s) mistake, in supposing that they had 
been debating for a couple of hours with- 
out a question before them; for it was a 
thing that they were in the habit of doing | ( 
continually. But it so happened, most 
extraordinarily, that there was a question 
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before them at that instant, and he should 
avail himself of it to answer the query that 
had been put to him by the noble Earl 
who had just sat down. His correspond- 
ent, he begged to say, had not mentioned 
the fact whic h had just been stated by 
the noble Earl; nor had he heard of it till 
that moment. He certainly did not like 
the fact, but what be had to say about it 
he would reserve for the debate on the 
Bill. Undoubtedly it was a disagreeable 
piece of intelligence ; but, nevertheless, as 
a lawyer, he must say, that all those hands 
might have been held up, and yet he could 
not say that there was any breach of the 
King’s peace, or any offence that the law 
knew how to punish. He could not help 
it, Such was the law. With respect to 
the “kindly” disposition of the meeting, 
that was a new word introduced by the 
noble Earl. What his correspondent had 
stated was, that the meeting was conduct- 
ed as regularly as one of their Lordships’ 
meetings, and that it had separated as 
quietly as children coming out of a village 
school. 

The Earl of F/don should be ashamed 
of himself, if, after living so long in his 
profession, he did not take that opportu- 
nity of saying a few words. No man could 
be more ready than he was to admit that 
a meeting was not answerable for the de- 
clarations of an individual; but if by hold- 
ing up their hands, or in any other way, 
the meeting had endangered the peace of 
the country, he knew no reason for believ- 
ing that they had not already fallen into 
the situation of being answerable to the 
laws of the country. If those statements 
which had been read to the House had 
really been made, he would take the liberty 
that if those statements had 
the cognizance of the Law 
Officers of the Crown, and if no satisfac- 
tory explanation of them had been given, 
those authorities had not done their duty 
to the country in failing to bring them 
under legal notice. But this being the 
case, he was necessarily disposed to believe 
that there was some way of accounting for 
men having presumed to make such state- 
ments, As a lawyer, he begged to apply 
himself to the Lord Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, and to the noble and learn- 
ed Lord who, for so many years, had pre- 
sided over the Court of Common Pleas 
(Lord Wynford); and he desired to know 
from those noble and learned Lords whe- 
ther, if those hands had been held up in 
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the manner that had been described-~and 
the fact could be proved—every indivi- 
dual in the meeting was not, in point of 
law, as much answerable as the man who 
had proposed to them to hold up their 
hands. And he begged to tell the noble 
and learned Lord (the Lord Chancellor), 
towards whom he should ever entertain 
the greatest respect, that his seat on the 
Woolsack would not be a seat which any 
one could maintain for six months, if the 
doctrines which were now circulated 
throughout the country—which were every 
morning placed under the review of every 
one—were suffered to be promulgated any 
longer. That was his opinion; he alone 
was answerable for his opinions, and for 
that he was prepared to answer at all 
hazards. 

The Lord Chancellor rose, not so much 
for the purpose of replying to the observa- 
tions just made, as for the purpose of pre- 
venting his noble and learned friend under 
the gallery from answering the question 
put to him. If the matter in question were 
an indictable offence, his noble and Jearn- 
ed friend might be called upon to try it, 
and, therefore, he would at present feel 
the impropriety of delivering any opinion 
respecting the law as applicable to the 
acts done. It was quite a mistake to sup- 
pose that he (the Lord Chancellor) had 
given the slightest countenance to the 
Birmingham meeting; he merely said, that 
no breach of the peace had been commit- 
ted. An indictment might be preferred 
for an offence of another nature; upon 
that he gave no opinion; be went no fur- 
ther than to say, that no breach of the 
peace had been committed. The Chair- 
man said it was a peaceable meeting, 
meaning that there was no riot. 

Lord Tenterden was not ungrateful to 
his noble and learned friend upon the 
Woolsack for the admonition received 
from him, but he could assure the House, 
that, even without that admonition, he 
should have refrained from pronouncing 
any opinion, for the matter might come 
before him judicially ; and if his noble and 
learned friend had not so addressed to the 
House the necessary explanation, he him- 
self should have felt bound to explain. 

Lord Wharncliffe did not mean to im- 
pute the words of the speech to any one 
but the person by whom it was spoken, or 
to fix responsibility for it upon any other 
person ; but he desired to call the attention 
of Government to this, that if they allow- 
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ed such proceedings to go on much further, 
and questions as to the payment of taxes 
to be mooted in so large an assembly of 
_ persons, everything like legitimate author- 
ity in the country must cease. 

Lord Holland : I do not rise for the pur- 
pose of calling any one to order, but I 
| would beg to request the attention of the 
House, in order that | may be allowed to 
| state the condition in which matters now 
‘stand. The question before the House is, 
'that a certain petition do lie upon the 
|Table, and upon this a conversation takes 
| place. Now I have no intention of making 
| observations upon the Birmingham meet- 
| ing, or upon Political Unions, any further 
ithan to observe, that what we heard to- 
night is nothing more than a repetition of 
what the noble and learned Lord opposite 
has often said before upon similar occa- 
sions. For example, when the Association 
in Ireland was under discussion, and also 
in the case of various other Associations 
in other places, he over and over again 
told us, that the country could not last 
if such things were allowed to con- 
tinue. I confess it has always appeared to 
me, that discussions of this nature will 
neither redound to the honour or dignity 
of this House, or in the least degree assist 
our deliberations. However, upon that 
subject [ will not trouble your Lordships 
with any observations, neither shall I say 
much upon any other topic; but I cannot 
refrain from just noticing what fell from a 
noble Baron as to the feeling of the city 
of London, and which I cannot for a 
moment allow to pass without registering 
my dissent. But as to what fell from a 
noble Earl on the Cross-bench (the Earl 
of Haddington), I will assert that nothing 
more unjust, more unwarrantable, or more 
uncalled for, was ever uttered. What has 
my noble friend (Earl Grey) done to call 
for the censure of the noble Earl? I have 
heard words quoted by the noble Duke, 
and attributed to my noble friend, upon 
which my noble friend has given an 
explanation, and that the noble Earl 
described as making a speech. And what 
do these words amount to ?—If you reject 
this Bill you will soon have another Bill 
for Reform, though not from the same 
hands, or from the same Government— 
which would be a Bill in truth more un- 
palatable to some of your Lordships, 
though, probably, more in accordance with 
the votes of this House. I can think in 
such circumstances of a noble Lord or 
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noble Duke who had previously declared 
that nothing could induce him to form 
part of any Government which sanctioned 
a measure of Reform; I can now fancy 
such a noble Duke coming down to this 
House and saying—‘‘ Things are most 
materially changed—there is a collision 
between the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons. I know what war is, 
and you do not. I told you I had no in- 
tention of bringing forward a measure of 
Reform, but now the state of things is 
most materially changed; but don’t allow 
large meetings, such as that of Birming- 
ham, to intimidate you—be bold, be stout, 
be determined. But if the Association be 
once formed, you must give way; then 
there is danger of war, and agitators are 
abroad; and I know what war is, and I 
tell you, you are in a different situation 
from that in which you before stood, and 
I will drag you through the mire, after 
having before bespattered you.” It is just 
possible that a noble Duke might hold such 
language. Is it not just possible, too, that 
a right hon. Gentleman in another place 
might say something of the same sort ? 
He might say “ my opinions are not altered 
—I am really opposed to the Bill, but 
there is danger, and it is only to danger 
that I would yield; and, therefore, I re- 
commend you to make concessions to the 
dangerous spirit of the times.” Surely, 
my Lords, you cannot fail to ask your- 
selves this—is it not much more dignified 
to yield before there is danger than after- 
wards? As respects this House, the pre- 
sent is now a virgin question. If you agree 
to Reform now, it becomes the spontaneous 
act of this House. I ask your Lordships, 
is not such a course more consistent with 
the dignity of this House, and likely to 
prove more advantageous to ourselves, 
than to concede after rebellion has raised 
its head ? There is no shrinking from this 
truth— either that you must take the Bill 
now, or be forced by circumstances to 
adopt hereafter a measure full as efficient, 
and, perhaps, less acceptable to this 
House; whereas, if the proposed change 
be adopted before the danger arises, all 
idea of intimidation will be out of the 
question. 

The Duke of Wellington said, the noble 
Baron rose, and made a speech to order, 
and I never recollect a speech more in- 
consistent with order, or with the practice 
of this House. On the question, ‘* That 
the Petition do lie upon the Table,” the 
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noble Baron referred to a debate, going 
on, I may say, upon a subject now under 
the consideration of Parliament; and he 
also referred to a debate ona subject re- 
specting which I rather thought that, for 
once in my life, I had obtained the appro- 
bation of the noble Baron. This discus- 
sion has now lasted some time; but, 
during the whole of it I remained silent. I 
did not wish to draw your attention to the 
Bill now on your Lordships’ Table, upon 
an occasion merely of presenting a_peti- 
tion. I have not said one word; I have 
not uttered a cheer during the present 
debate, and I do not see how my senti- 
ments can with propriety be brought into 
discussion. I do not deny that I always 
felt strongly the attempts that were made 
to intimidate your Lordships; but for that 
meeting which has been described in the 
paper produced in this House, and for all 
such meetings, I feel the greatest con- 
tempt; and I am perfectly satisfied that the 
House is superior to any intimidation 
founded on the proceedings of any such as- 
semblages. I feel no concern for all these 
threats, whether proceeding from Birming- 
ham or elsewhere. I have always thought, 
and I think still, that the law is too strong 
to be overborne by such proceedings. | 
know further, that there does exist 
throughout this country a strong feeling of 
attachment to the government of the 
country, as by law established. I know 
that the people look up to the law as 
their best means of protection, and those 
laws they will not violate in any manner to 
endanger the government of the country, 
or any of its established institutions. I 
am afraid of none of these, but I will tell 
your Lordships what I am afraid of. I 
am afraid of revolution, and of revolu- 
tionary measures, brought in and pro- 
posed by his Majesty’s Government. I 
assert, and I believe that history will 
bear me out in the assertion, that there 
has been no revolution in this country, or 
any great change, which has not been 
brought about by the Parliament, and 
generally by the Government introducing 
measures, and carrying them through by 
the influence of the Crown. I would 
therefore entreat your Lordships to do all 
you can to defeat this measure—use every 
means of resistance which the just ex- 
ercise of your privileges will warrant, and 
trust to the good sense of the country to 
submit to the legal and just decision you 
come to, 
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The Earl of Carlisle said, that the 
noble Duke had told them that history 
bore him out in saying that no revolutions 
had been effected in England except by 
Parliaments; and, in saying this, the 
noble Duke had displayed a great dislike 
to revolution. He was somewhat startled 
at this; and should be glad to know if the 
noble Duke included, in his historical 
reading, the Reformation of the Church of 
England, and the Revolution of 1688? 
He knew of no other great changes in 
England which could be properly called 
revolutions; and it was rather new to 
hear these events represented in Parlia- 
ment as mischievous and calamitous. 
Let him entreat their Lordships to re- 
collect that the eyes of the country were 
upon them; and, recollecting this, to ab- 
stain from language which could, by 
possibility, have no other tendency than 
that of increasing the irritation which al- 
ready existed in a very high degree out 
of doors. 

The Earl of Winchilsea could not 
suffer the unwarrantable attack which had 
been made upon a noble Duke near him 
to pass without notice. He could not al- 
low without notice, that any noble Lord 
should say of that noble Duke, that he 
would aim at obtaining office by a sacrifice 
of principle. A more unjustifiable attack 
than that which had been made upon the 
noble Duke he had never heard. ‘Though 
he differed from that noble person upon a 
great and memorable occasion, yet he 
gave him the fullest credit for perfect 
sincerity, and for an earnest wish to main- 
tain the peace ofthe country. It was 
with much regret that he had now to ac- 
knowledge that he assisted in removing 
that noble Duke from office, and putting 
in place of him and his colleagues a Mi- 
nistry deserving neither the confidence of 
Parliament, nor the respect of the country 
—a Ministry ready to sacrifice the dear- 
est rights and interests of the country, 
and incur the hazard of overturning all 
the established institutions, from a too 
great facility in yielding to clamour and 
popular excitement, rather than listening 
to the dictates of good sense and sound 
policy. The noble and learned Lord 
upon the Woolsack had laid down a 
doctrine to which he (the Earl of Win- 
chilsea) could not subscribe, namely— 
that to refuse those taxes which the ne- 
cessities of the country and the honour of 
the Sovereign demanded, was no breach 
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of the public peace ; he would say it was 
treason, and if the Government did its 
duty, it would instantly prosecute the 
persons accused of such an offence. It 
would not do its duty either if it did not 
prosecute those who used libellous lan- 
guage. He hoped, however, that no in- 
timidation would have any effect on the 
House. Slander was not confined to 
them, and, could he discover the slanderer 
to whom he had before alluded, he should 
run a great risk of breaking the peace. 
He could not allow the insinuation thrown 
out against the noble Duke to go uncon- 
tradicted while he was present—namely, 
that he would consent to take the reins of 
Government for the purpose that had been 
stated, and he rose to contradict it. 

Lord Holland said, that he must pro- 
test against the interpretation which the 
noble Earl had put upon his observations. 
He had never made the least insinuatiou 
against the sincerity of the noble Duke. 
He had never said that he doubted the 
sincerity of the noble Duke—he had never 
doubted the noble Duke’s sincerity—and 
still less had he ever said or thought that 
the noble Duke was a person who would 
be guilty of insincerity for the purpose of 
obtaining or retaining office. All he had 
said was, that he thought it very probable 
that they might witness the same issue to 
this as to the Catholic Question; and that 
the noble Duke, after changing his opin- 
ions with regard to Reform, as he had 
changed his opinions with regard to the 
Catholic Question, might be the person 
destined to carry a measure of Reform 
through Parliament, as he had carried 
through Parliament the measure of Catho- 
lic Emancipation. He had stated nothing 
but what was the fact; not only that the 
noble Duke, but other noble and right 
hon. individuals, on the occasion to 
which he alluded, had changed their opin- 
ions. The noble Duke, and other mem- 
bers of his Government, stated that their 
constitutional views were not changed on 
the Catholic Question, but they felt that 
the government of the country could 
not be conducted without conceding it. 
They plainly stated, that there was a 
difference of opinion between the Govern- 
ment and the House of Commons; and 
that they felt it their duty to yield to the 
opinion of the House of Commons, and 
the growing opinion of the country. It 
was said on all sides that their Lordships 
should do their duty; but he begged to 
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remind them, that it formed a great part of 
their duty to consider the consequences 
which might arise from their actions. 
That was a part of the duty of all rational 
men. 

Earl Grey assured their Lordships, that 
he did not rise with any view to protract 
this discussion, which, he considered, had 
already gone on too long; he rose in the 
first place to vindicate himself from the 
charge of having taken an opportunity, on 
the presentation of this petition, to make 
a second speech upon the Bill. He did not 
recollect, however, that in the observations 
which he had made he had said any thing 
which was not directly in reference to the 
petition, and the statement which was 
made on its presentation. He rose then 
chiefly, however, for the purpose of re- 
ferring to one observation which fell from 
a noble Karl opposite (the Earl of Win- 
chilsea). The noble Earl had, in address- 
ing the House on this occasion, exhibited 
that degree of excited feeling and fervour 
which sometimes caused the noble Earl to 
proceed further than, he believed, the 
noble Earl intended. Ue did not mind 
the attack which the noble Earl made on 
his political conduct. Ue might be one 
of that set of men who were described by 
the noble Earl as not deserving the con- 
fidence of his Sovereign, although the 
observation was one which was rather 
stronger than a sense of courtesy war- 
ranted. The noble Karl had, however, if 
he were so minded, a right to say that he 
was unworthy of that confidence. The 
noble Earl might also complain, that the 
measure which had been introduced, 
though he considered it a wise and proper 
one, tended, in the noble Earl’s opinion, to 
subvert the Constitution of the country. 
That was an opinion which he might con- 
trovert at the proper time. But when the 
noble Earl was pleased to assert, that he 
(Earl Grey) was one of those who would 
sacrifice the interests, the rights, and the 
safety of this country for the purpose of 
retaining his situation, or deferring to po- 
pular clamour, he was sure that their 
Lordships would at once say, that such an 
assertion was quite beyond the rules of 
parliamentary order.” He hoped that it 
was a statement which the noble Earl, on 
cool reflection, would not persist in. And 


he now asked the noble Earl distinctly, 
whether he meant to impute to him that 
he was a person who would deliberately 
introduce a measure into Parliament, 
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which be believed would subvert the rights 
and interests of the country, for any pur- 
pose whatever ¢ 

The Earl of Winchilsea and the Duke 

Buckingham rose together, and the 
cries for Lord Winchilsea were very 
general, but 

The Duke of Buckingham persisted in 
addressing the House, declaring that he 
rose on a point of order. He believed the 
noble Earl had been misunderstood. What 
he believed the noble Earl to have said 
was, that the noble Earl opposite, in 
pursuing this measure, was capable of 
sacrificing what he (the Earl of Win- 
chilsea) considered to be the rights and 
interests of the country. 

The Earl of Winchilsea said, as to the 
question put to him by the noble Earl, he 
did not impute to the noble Earl any feel- 
ing that could lead him to adopt that 
which he believed to be subversive of the 
rights and interests of the country. But 
this he would say, that the principles 
which were promulgated, that the excite- 
ment and public clamour which existed, 
and the course which the Government had 
taken, or rather the supporters of Go- 
vernment (for it was far from him, who felt 
the greatest respect for the noble Earl indi- 
vidually, to believe that he had urged on 
this clamour), were calculated to subvert 
the institutions of this country. He ad- 
mired the consistency which had distin- 
guished the whole of the noble EKarl’s 
political life, and, under other circuin- 
stances, such was the respect which he 
entertained for him, that he would have 
given him his humble support. He did 
not say, that the noble Karl would, for 
any purpose, sacrifice mterests which he 
professed to cherish, but that the public 
clamour which was raised by the great 
body of those who approved of this mea- 
sure, must operate against the interests of 
the country. He offered this explanation 
to the noble Earl, because he believed 
him to be a man who would never depart 
or swerve from that which he believed to 
be conducive to the general welfare of the 
country, although hethought that the noble 
Earl was very much mistaken i in the con- 
sequences that would flow from the line of 
politics which he was now pursuing. 

Earl Grey said, the noble Earl had an 
undoubted right to condemn his measures 
if he disliked them. As to the other point, 
he was satisfied with the noble Earl’s 
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Petition to lie on the Table. 


Lord Kenyon rose to move the Order of 


the Day for proceeding with the Reform 
Bill, when 

Lord Holland observed, the understand- 
ing was, that they should proceed with 
petitions until they were exhausted. The 
noble Lord then proceeded to observe, 
that on a former evening a noble Baron 
(Lord Wharncliffe) had referred their 
Lordships to the tradesmen of Bond- 
street, as.a body who could convince their 
Lordships that people of their class were 
opposed to Reform. Now certainly he had 
not availed himself of the opportunity 
of making inquiries in Bond-street since 
the noble Baron had mentioned the fact; 
but it so happened, that in proceeding to 
the House this day, he was stopped at the 
bottom of Bond-street, and requested to 
present a Petition in favour of the Reform 
Bill, signed by 101 inhabitants of that 
street. There were, he believed, about 
200 householders in Bond-street; of these, 
101 had signed the petition, and he was 
told, that if there had been time, the whole 
of the inhabitants of Bond-street would 
have signed it. The petitioners wished to 
get rid of the imputation that had been 
cast upon them, as to their being luke- 
warm, in comparison with the other in- 
habitants of London, on the subject of 
Reform. Many of those by whom the 
petition was signed were persons of wealth 
and consideration. 

Lord Wharncliffe said, that when he 
spoke of Bond-street, he alluded to that 
place merely in exemplification of a 
general principle. His proposition was, 
that if an inquiry were made amongst the 
tradesmen in the different streets of London 
and Westminster, it would be found that 
the general opinion amongst them was, 
that they entertained a fear of, and a 
shrinking from, the enactments of this 
Bill. 

Lord Holland: All he would say was, 
that this petition stated exactly the con- 
trary ; and if the noble Lord would only 
mention the particular streets in which he 
wished this inquiry to be made, he doubted 
not that he should be able to bring down 
to-morrow a petition in favour of the Bill 
from every one of them. 

The Earl of Mulgrave expressed his 
opinion, that, on inquiry, an express con- 
tradiction would be given to the assertion, 
that the tradesmen of the metropolis were 
growing cool with respect to Reform 
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Lord Wharncliffe ad never said, that 
they had cooled on the subject of Reform, 
but that they shrank from the enactments 
of this Bill. 

Lord Kenyon again expressed a wish 
that the Order of the Day should be pro- 
ceeded with. 

The Marquis of Westminster said, the 
question at present was, that the petition 
from the inhabitants of Bond-street be re- 
ceived, and he would take that opportunity 
to make a few observations. He had, on 
a former evening, presented a_ petition 
from Westminster, which a noble Baron 
asserted was not respectably signed, or 
that it was a meagre petition. That, how- 
ever, was not the fact. If, as the noble 
Baron had asserted, the tradesmen of 
Bond-street, St. James’s-street, &c., were 
hostile to this Bill, what prevented them 
from attending the meetings at which pe- 
titions were agreed to, and opposing them ? 
If what the noble Baron had said were 
correct, those who were opposed to Re- 
form would, in that case, have overpowered 
their opponents and gained a complete 
victory. Instead of petitions for Reform, 
were the noble Baron’s statement accurate, 
they would have been all the other way. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFoRM—BILLFOR 
ENGLAND — Seconn ReapinG — Ap- 
JOURNED Drsatre-~Trhirp Day. Lord 
Kenyon moved the Order cf the Day for 
the Adjourned Debate on the Reform Bill. 

On the Order being read, Lords Dudley 
and Goderich rose at the same moment, 
but after considerable confusion the latter 
noble Lord gave way, and 

The Karl of Dudley then addressed the 
House. His Lordship was understood to 
state, that in presenting himself on this 
occasion he did not hope to be able to add 
any force to the arguments adduced by 
the noble Lords who had already spoken. 
He was only anxious to show that he was 
not insensible to the blessings which he, 
in common with the country at large, had 
enjoyed under the existing Constitution ; 
and he was still more anxious to address 
their Lordships, lest it should be supposed 
that he was unwilling to take the full share 
of the odium which attached to every one 
who opposed this measure. Unless the 
House was firm and resolved in rejecting 
the measure now under its consideration, 
he could not help feeling that perhaps this 
was one of the last times when he, or any 
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one, would have an opportunity of address- 
ing a Parliament collected on the principles 
on which their ancestors founded the pre- 
sent Parliament, and in the full enjoyment 
of all the rights which the Constitution 
now gave to a Member of Parliament. 
But before he said anything as to the Bill 
itself, he begged to call their Lordships’ 
attention to the circumstances under which 
it had appeared, and which seemed to him 
particularly calculated to excite suspicion 
and disapprobation. The present Ministry 


Parliamentary Reform— 


came into power upon the sudden and | 
unexpected fall of the government of the | 
It consisted of persons who, | 


noble Duke. 
however individually entitled to considera- 
tion, had not acted together long enough, 
or with sufficient harmony, to have con- 
ferred and agreed upon all the various and 
important articles of an entirely new 
policy. On the contrary, they were known, 
up to a very recent period, to differ upon 
some great points—and more particularly 
upon that on which, at the end of a few 
weeks after their accession to office, they 
promulgated an unanimous and most 
astonishing decision, so that it is not un- 
charitable to suppose that this coalition 
was owing to personal convenience rather 
than to any sincere agreement; and their 
collective judgment is, therefore, of no 
value, or, at least, only of the value that 
belongs to the opinion of the majority of 
the Cabinet, which had prevailed upon the 
minority to adopt a creed directly contrary 
to that which they had always held. Thus 
united, and thus prepared, these Gentle- 
men proceeded to the discharge of their 
functions, and thought it their duty to 
propose to the King, their master, and to 
Parliament, several measures, which, if 
carried into effect, would make an entire 
change in the Government and Constitu- 
tion of the country, which had for centu- 
ries prospered under their influence. He 
could not but deprecate the impetuous 
and misguided conduct of the present 
advisers of the Crown, who, when they 
had scarcely taken into their hands the 
command of the reins of the Government 
of the country, had applied themselves to 
effect a change in every branch of its 
institutions, and that without being able 
to shew to the House the existence of its 
necessity or expedience. They had at- 
tempted a change in financial government, 
a change in the law, and, though last, not 
least in his opinion, they had attempted a 
change in the constitution of the other 
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| House of Parliament—a change, too, the 
effect of which would be to give supre- 
macy to the worst power that could be 
exercised by any state—hé meant a demo- 
cratical authority. The measure of his 
Majesty’s Ministers would, uuless their 
Lordships did their duty fearlessly and 
conscientiously to their country and them- 
selves, be attended with this consequence— 
that the House of Commons would be, 
instead of what it then was, converted 
into a democratic assembly. What, he 





would ask, were their Lordships called 
upon to do? ‘They were required, and 
that in no persuasive tone, but in an 
authoritative manner, to stigmatize all the 
legislative acts of their forefathers, and 
that, too, with less notice than a county 
had been ever called upon to cut a canal, 
and this too at the bidding of persons, 
some of whom had always been hostile to 
all reform, and others who had scarcely 
had time to learn the common routine of 
their officers. It was not in human nature 
to order wisely so many great things thus 
suddenly and without preparation. He 
could not confide in the authors of these 
measures, unless he also believed them to 
be inspired. Never was so much proposed 
by mortal man in so short a time and upon 
such imperfect authority. Indeed, this 
measure had been promulgated more like 
a chapter in the Koran than any human 
institution, and if their Lordships might 
judge by the language of the journals 
under the control of the Ministers, they 
must suppose that they meant also to pro- 
pagate it like the Koran—the book in one 
hand, and the sword in the other. When 
he considered the extent of this business, 
and the havoc that was to be made among 
innumerable charters, rights, and_privi- 
leges, how many usages, habits, and feel- 
ings, were to be trampled upon—not a 
hundredth part of which could, till lately, 
have been touched, without exciting the 
most vehement and passionate resistance, 
—no one who saw them all, ata few weeks 
notice, brought to the very verge of destruc- 
tion, but must be amazed at this sudden 
mutability introduced into the affairs of a 
nation heretofore so little given to change. 
He did not mean to speak with disparage- 
ment of the persons that proposed the 
measure,—men to whose talents and ac- 
complishments an humble individual like 
himself must look up with the respect due 
to superior qualifications; but it was not 








with humble individuals, nor with ordinary 
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occasions, that they were to be compared, 
but with the stupendous magnitude of 
what they proposed, and when heconsidered 
that this Bill proposed to give an entirely 
new Constitution to the country—when he 
considered that by it our institutions 
were to be changed, and the privileges 
of their Lordships placed in jeopardy, 
he thought that some higher authority 
should beadduced, and some more masterly 
hands should be employed in an under- 
taking of so much magnitude, than the 
authority of those persons who now intro- 
duced a measure, which, had it been 
broached some years back by any other 
party in the House, would have been 
scouted by them from their Lordships 
presence. What had been the statesman- 
like qualities of the present advisers of the 
Crown who had introduced the measure 
to their Lordships’ notice? Had they 
gained character by their financial arrange- 
ments at home, or by their foreign policy 
abroad, sufficient to entitle them to pro- 
pose such a sweeping measure as that 
which occupied their Lordships’ attention ? 
He would say they had not. In every 
country the management of the revenue 
had been considered as a matter of the 
greatest and most paramount importance, 
and the success ofa Ministry was estimated 
in proportion as its management of that 
particular branch had given satisfaction to 
the people, It had always been necessary 
for the Government of this country to 
maintain, on that subject, the perfect 
confidence of Parliament. Now, what 
was the case with the present Ministers of 
the Crown ? Not only had they failed in 
engaging the confidence of Parliament, 
but they had proved themselves incapable 
of conducting the financial affairs of the 
country. It was not merely that they had 
failed in some measures of finance, but 
they had actually succeeded in none. Was 
it becoming then in the Ministers who 
could not succeed in the adjustment of a 
single tax, from the duty upon cotton to 
that upon timber, to lay their rash hands 
upon the most important institutions of 
the country, and attempt to make altera- 
tions, which, if they were to be made at 
all, required the greatest wisdom, caution, 
and abilities ?, He would not say anything 
of those parts of the foreign affairs of the 
country which were still said to be in an 
unsettled state. Butsome things respect- 
ing them were well known. It was well 
known that his Majesty’s Ministers had 
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formed alliance with our old enemies, and 
now were at variance with our old friends. 
It was well known that they had consented 
to the demolition of those fortresses which 
had before been looked upon as the keys 
of Europe, and had been established at an 
expense of many millions sterling to this 
country. That was a result which no one 
would ever have looked for as the deter- 
mination of an amicable negotiation. It 
was rather like the result of a war, in 
which England had suffered total defeat 
on sea and land, and her treasury had 
been exhausted of every guinea, and in 
which the victories of a French general 
had eclipsed the glories, and robbed us of 
the fruits of Waterloo. Was it not an 
excess of confidence, and a dangerous 
experiment, to intrust such men with the 
remodelling of our Constitution, more par- 
ticularly since they had shewn themselves 
desirous of converting ourlimited Monarchy 
intoa purely democratic Government? Was 
it not natural, he asked, that the failures 
which Ministers had already experienced 
should induce their Lordships to pause 
before they reposed an implicit confidence 
in their present subversive scheme? If 
there was nothing in their conduct to in- 
duce confidence, why should it be generally 
reposed in them, as to this Bill, for its 
effect would be to prompt them to further 
changes in the Constitution? It was 
material to recollect that this was not a 
mere question of Parliamentary Reform, 
but a question as to a totally new Consti- 
tution, and an entire change in the most 
important branch of the State. Were 
they not, therefore, bound to consider 
whether the measure which they were 
called upon to adopt was a safe and sa- 
lutary one? This Bill proceeded upon a 
strange and extravagant proposition, which 
he had no doubt would in a little time be 
received with scorn by all—namely, that 
the country had never heretofore had a 
good Government, and that the people 
had always been deprived of their rights. 
If there was any truth in this position 
the case resolved itself into this, that 
since the period of the Revolution our 
Constitution had been bad, for he denied 
that there had been any change in it since 
that time. It was the same in substance 
and the same in principle which then 
received the sanction of our ancestors, and 
which they, from long experience, deemed 
the most expedient that could be adopted, 
There was, at the period of the Revolu- 
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tion, as now, an influence of the Crown, 
and of the great proprietors, and the same 
nomination boroughs. If there were any 
difference, it is, that the influence of the 
Crown and of the great proprietors has 
become less, and that of the people 
greater. 


active influence in public affairs; on 


account of the greater publicity of the 


proceedings of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment; and, most of all, owing to the 
increased activity and influence of the 


press,—-a new power in the State, and | 
always the sure ally of the popular party. | 
All those great party combinations that. 
used to give Jaw to Parliament, and out of | 
the pale of which hardly any active poli- | 


tical power was allowed to exist, were 
now broken up, and every variety of inter- 
est and opinion had found a ready way to 
the House of Commons; the whole ten- 
dency of that assembly for many years had 
been to reflect more directly and more 
strongly the will of the people. 


alteration that had taken place from time | 


or circumstances, had been of a nature to 
render Reform less rather than more 
necessary. The two principal arguments | 
that had been adduced in support of it 
were—first, right; and, secondly, expedi- 
ency. Now as to the argument of right, 
it was, he conceived, 


a man who happene 1d to rent a tenement | 


of 102. annual value had more claim to 
franchise than a man who rented a house 
of half that money. That was his opinion, 
considering the question on the abstract 
principle of right. The Bill, in fact, must 
stand upon its  expedie ney—upon the good 
that it does, or the evil that it 1s calculated 
to remedy. In judging of its merits, we 
must, therefore, consider what are those 
evils—evils for which it is desirable to find 
acure? He knew of but one, and that 
was the distress arising from the excess of 
the population over the means of employ- 
ment and of subsistence. This, no doubt, 
was a great evil, and one as to the nature 


and remedy of which great diiference of | 


opinion existed. Some persons utterly 
desponded—others thought that some re- 
medy was within the reach of legislation 


—some proposed a return to paper cur- | 
others talked very plausibly of 


rency — 
emig ation—but even among the most 
sang ine, was there any one who believed 
that,there was some healing remedy that 


a reformed House of Commons might dis- | 
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greater number of persons that took an | 


Every | 


ridic ~ulousto.s say that | 
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cover and adopt, which an assembly con- 
stituted like the present, could neither see 
nor apply. Was it suppposed that four 
county Members, chosen by the house- 
holders mixed with the freeholders, could 
' overcome some difficulty which two Mem- 
bers chosen by the freeholders only could 
not surmount—or that some great secrets 
of public happiness might be discovered 
by the philosophers of Birmingham and 
the statesmen of Sheffield, that had en- 
tirely escaped the mock representatives 
of Gatton and Old Sarum? Reform 
would not contribute, in the slightest 
degree to relieve distress, but distress was 
the parent of the desire for Reform. The 
_boroughmongering Peers and the op- 
ponents of Reform were blamed as the 
authors of the evils of the country; but if 
these evils consisted of the single misfor- 
tune of an excess of population,theConsti- 
tution could not be blamed for it? The bo- 
roughmongers might, with equal justice, 
be blamed for the constant occurrence of 
, bad weather. They did not generate the 
evil by generating the excess of popula- 
| tion. He deeply regretted the nature of 
| the inducements held out by the support- 
ers of Reform to persuade the people to 
give their assent to the change. They 
were told that the profits of trade would 
; be increased, and that bread would be 
cheaper, if Reform was obtained. These 
were the notions which were put into the 
| heads of the people by Reformers ; but it 
| was needless to say, that no such conse- 
quences could attend the measure. When 
such inducements were held out, it was 
not to he wondered at that a strong feeling 
existed through the labouring classes in 
favour of the change; but was this to 
induce their Lordships, convinced, as they 
must be, that the feeling had its origin in 
misrepresentation, to give their assent to a 
measure, the effects of which would be 
extremely detrimental to their privileges ? 
The mass of the people laboured at that 
moment, under passion and_ prejudice, 
which incapacitated them from discerning 
what was for their own interests. They were 
| completely in the situation of a man who 
was persuaded, when in a state of intoxi- 
cation to sign a deed which granted away 
his property. He admitted that the 
| rounds which he had stated as influencing 
a large mass of the Reformers were not 
those on which the higher classes of Re- 

formers based their support to the mea- 
sure; at least they disclaimed them, and 
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he was bound to believe their sincerity in 
doing so; but he would maintain that those 
inducements influenced ninety-nine out of 
a hundred of the supporters of the mea- 
sure. The higher class of Reformers, he 


understood, grounded their support on | 


principles of logic and philosophy; but 


these were things of which the larger | 
mass of the people knew nothing, and in- | 


deed, he could not see that either logic 
or philosophy had any thing to do with 
a measure which professed for its object 


a reformation of existing abuses. He, | 
therefore, maintained, that if the Bill were , 


carried, it would be carried by the clamour 
of a people incapable of judging what was 
best for their advantage. Now, with re- 
spect to the consequences of the measure, 


it was not to be expected that he could | 
anticipate them all, but there were some | 
to which it was impossible he could shut | 
First of all, he asserted, that it | 


his eyes. 
would be utterly impossible to carry on 
the government of the country. He did 


not mean to say, that the country would | 


have no government, but that it would be 


impossible to carry on any steady system | 


of government. The Ministers were about 
to undertake a labour like the task im- 
posed upon the Israelites, of making bricks 
without straw. They were taking upon 
themselves to govern, without the means 


of governing, and to manage a body ex- | 


ulting in the newly-acquired possession 
of the whole power of the State, with cur- 
tailed and scanty means—means which 
were scarcely suflicient to carry on the 
business of the country in Jess turbulent 
and unruly times. Let their Lordships 
not deceive themselves. ‘The country was 


on the eve of becoming a republic. Te | 


did not deny, that such a form of govern- 
ment had sometimes been carried on by 
wise men in a manner to render the State 
happy at home and respected abroad ; but 
this measure would lead to a democracy, 
the worst form of government,which would 
abolish the privileges of the Monarchy and 
the Peerage. He knew it was the theory 
of our Constitution that the two Houses 
of Parliament—the one possessing its pri- 
vileges by inheritance, and the other 
elected by the people—were supposed to 
be equal in legislative power. ‘That was 
the theory, but in practice, even with re- 
spect to the present House of Commons, 
it was not true. Ff that branch of the 
Legislature were engaged in a struggle 
with the two others, it would prove too 
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| hard for both together. It was only by 
| the abuses of the Constitution, as they 
were called, that the due balance was 
maintained, and the evils which would 
arise from the superiority of the popular 
branch of the Legislature prevented, or at 
least mitigated. It was only because the 
Crown and the House of Lords had an 
influence in that of the Commons, which 
| was wholly unacknowledged by the theory 
| of the Constitution, that the Constitution 
/had been maintained. It would not be 
proper for him to enter into all the details 
of the measure at present; but he would 
ask first—was the mode of election pro- 
posed by this Bill, or was it not, such that 
‘no man could obtain a place in the House 
‘of Commons without pledging himself to 
certain principles? And, in the next 
| place, was the House of Commons to be 
'so constituted, that, if an election were 
to take place amidst such strong feelings 
/ and opinions—no matter how absurd they 
| might be--all who opposed them would 
| certainly be driven from office and power ; 
, and be deprived of the means of serving 
| theircountry ? Before they adopted such a 
measure, they should consider, not only 
what they might gain, but what they might 
lose ; and on this subject, he thought he 
had a right to complain of the language 
and sentiments which had been expressed. 
The supporters of the measure, not con- 
itent with saying that the Constitution 
should be changed, represented the whole 
system as so utterly worthless, that no 
person of honesty could desire its continu- 
ance. Ife thought it would be more fair 
to say, that however faulty it might be, 
still, it had Jasted so long, and through 
such good times, that we ought not to 
give it up, without considering what we 
were to get in lieu of it. Instead of this, 
we were told, that, from the begin- 
ning, it was tainted with corruption in all 
its parts. Tle maintained, that the com- 
bination of the different branches of the 
Constitution, blended as they were har- 
moniously together, had, at all periods of 
its existence, produced the happiest effects 
to the country. During that period, which 
had been alluded to by some, only for the 
purpose of deploring the imperfections of 
our system, we had risen to an enviable ce- 
lebrity in arts and in arms; and though it 
served in this day as a common place for 
descanting upon our ignorance and our 
humiliation as a nation, it was the fre- 
quent theme of gratulation to statesmen 
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equal in wisdom to any of antecedent 
times, and superior in eloquence to any 
who had been recorded in modern, possibly 
in ancient times. It was a period remark- 
able in our history for our advancement 
in the scale of nations. It was the period 
of continued brightness which intervened 
between the triumphs of La Hogue and 
Trafalgar, and between the signal victories 
of Blenheim and Waterloo. Surely, in 
retracing the progress of our aggrandise- 
ment through an era of so much bDrilli- 
ancy, it was a venial fault if we looked 
back to it with sentiments of gratitude to 
a kind and fostering Providence, even if, 
in the next hundred years, there were to 
occur days of equal prosperity, and tri- 
umphs equally glorious. But these recol- 
lections were to be stifled or obliterated 
by the intimidating picture drawa of the 
dangers with which they, as the hereditary 
Peerage of the country were environed, if 
they refused to pass this Bill through the 
House ; and that, in such an event, they 
were sure to draw down on their devoted 
heads, possibly in the loss of life, but at 
least in the loss of their properties, the 
dread indignation and vengeance of the 
excited people. Such were the represent- 
ations of the supporters of this bold pro- 
ject of his Majesty’s Government ; but he 
would admit, it was more than possible 
that resistance to this innovation might 
be attended with danger. ‘To whom, how- 
ever, he would ask, in the event of that 
danger arising, ought it to be attributed ? 
To the excited people? Certainly not. 
To whom then? To his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, who had kindled, and fed with con- 
tinued fuel, that excitement by which they 
were now threatened to be consumed, 
His apprehensions were totally of another 
kind. He would direct their attention 
to dangers also; but they were those of 
concession ; dangers which he concurred 
in thinking might lead to the loss of all 
they held personally dear, or that was 
valuable in the State. What! were their 
Lordships, as a great estate in the realm, 
to be content to sit there and register in 
silence those acts of that other estate in 
the realm which was to beuefit by the con- 
cessions thus wrung from the Peerage by 
intimidation? Or was it not high time to 
feel alarm for our venerable institutions 
when this measure was found to be coun- 
tenanced and approved of by all who had 
hitherto looked with undisguised hostility 
on the present accumulation of property 
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in individuals, the laws of primogeniture, 
the privileges of their Lordships’ House, 
and the greater portion of our valuable 
institutions in Church and State? He 
called on them now to make their stand, 
whilst that instrument of self-destruction 
was lying on their Table; nor shrink from 
their duty nor quail in spirit before the in- 
solent dictation and domineering aggres- 
sion of those who were the avowed ene- 
mies of our institutions and reckless advo- 
cates of all innovation. Were they to 
allow themselves to be intimidated by an 
hostility which had kindled against them, 
not in consequence of any aggression on 
their part, but because they were unwilling 
to incur the risk of ruin to themselves. and 
revolution in the State? Their Lordships’ 
opposition to it should not be circurm- 
scribed by the mere consideration that 
the regulations of the Bill were fraught 
with irremediable loss tothose who were now 
within reach of his voice, but they should be 
the firmer in their resistance to it, because 
it had been attempted to be forced on them 
in the crisis of excitement; so that they 
must adopt or reject it with precipitation, 
and without being allowed the chance of 
appealing from the demands of popular 
impatience to the public when under the 
influence of a calmer spirit. The object 
of the King’s Ministers was, to precipitate 
their Lordships’ adoption of the measure. 
They dreaded, and justly too, the probable 
return of the country to a state of peace, 
and to habits suitable to her true interests 
and her old character. They were little 
disposed to improve the opportunity now 
afforded them of attempting to renovate 
the Constitution by well-founded and ju- 
dicious improvements, which might insure 
its continuance for centuries to come. 
Their Lordships were not to be swayed or 
influenced by the motives of any Adminis- 
tration, in contradiction to a clear sense 
of the high duties of their station in the 
realm. If they, in this important con- 
juncture, did that which was right and 
their bounden duty, they would in return 
possess not only the reward of a self-ap- 
proving constiousness, but be entitled to 
be recognized as the true friends of order 
and liberty by future ages, and draw down 
on their memory the gratitude of their 
country. ; 
The Marquis of Lansdown assured their 
Lordships, that if they had extended to 
him their attention when he rose to ad- 
dress the House last night, he would not 
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have abused that indulgence by any 
lengthened trespass on their time. The 
delay had given him the opportunity of 
hearing, though he was afraid very imper- 
fectly, the speech of his noble friend who 
had addressed himself to the principle of 
the Bill. He was not about to follow his 
noble friend into the very wide and ex- 
cursive range he had taken, but before he 
offered any observations as to his general 
argument, he would say a few words on 
some of the preliminary remarks which his 
noble friend had made to embrace the 
whole range of our foreign and domestic 
policy, with the view of condemning both. 
He would not object to his noble friend 
for finding fault with that policy, but he 
could not allow him to rest any part of his 
opposition to this Bill on the’ alleged fail- 
ure of financial or other measures brought 
forward by the present Government, 
for in that assertion his noble friend 
had been mistaken; and if his noble 
friend had only studied what passed in that 
House, or had he attended it personally, 
which it was well known his noble friend 
did not always, he would have heard, that 
measures had been introduced on most 
important subjects, and, so far from being 
failures, many of these had passed 
with his approbation, as far as that could 
be inferred from his not having objected 
to them by his speech or by vote. The 
measures for making some important and 
valuable changes in the law had been part 
of these, and to those his noble friend had 
not objected. 

The Earl of Dudley said, he had not 
alluded to any measures for altering the 
law. 

The Marquis of Lansdown begged his 
noble friend’s pardon. He had under- 
stood him to allude to all the measures 
which had been introduced by Govern- 
ment, and, amongst others, to changes 
made in the law, all of which his noble 
friend had said were failures. His noble 
friend’s words, he believed were, not that 
the Ministers had failed in one measure, 
but that they had succeeded in none. 
Now one of these was the alteration with 
respect to the Bankruptcy Courts, to 
which his noble friend had never made 
any objection in its progress through that 
House. Had not his noble friend now 
for the first time stated his objection to 
that measure ? 

The Earl of Dudley begged to say to 
his noble friend, that he had made no such 
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objection. He had confined himself to 
the financial measures introduced by the 
present Government. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, that 
his noble friend had stated, that as soon as 
the Government was formed there was 
evinced a disposition to change every thing. 
Now it did so happen, that many of 
the measures introduced to effect those 
changes had passed through that House, 
and his noble friend had not given to any 
of them the benefit of his great talents. 
He had not felt it necessary to oppose 
them, though they formed part of that 
system to which his noble friend had now 
stated his objection. His noble friend 
had stated that all the financial measures 
of the present Government had failed, and 
been withdrawn. Was his noble friend 
in the House when the bill for doing away 
with the coal-duties passed—was he in the 
House when the wine-duties bill was dis- 
cussed? Was he present when the bill 
relating to the cotton-trade had passed? 
Did he know that the alterations which he 
described as failures had been sanctioned 
by Parliament, and had already been pro- 
ductive of the greatest benefit to the cot- 
ton-trade of Manchester, and was impart- 
ing life and vigour to that recently intro- 
duced into the north of Ireland? These 
measures had all passed that House, and 
yet his noble friend had not felt it neces- 
sary to offer a single objection to any of 
them until now that he came forward with 
a charge that they—for they were included 
in those which he described as failures— 
had been introduced and abandoned. His 
noble friend had told them, that good 
measures were like good wine, the better 
for being long kept. The same could not 
always be said of good speeches, for these 
might be kept too long, as that of his 
noble friend had proved. While his 
noble friend was industriously employed 
in his closet, these things to which he 
now objected were passed with unanimity 
by their Lordships. His noble friend, 
with that wit which no one admired more 
than he did, had spoken with a sneer at 
the philosophers of Birmingham who 
might be returned under this Bill, but 
who were not so well qualified to attend 
the interests of the public as the members 
for Gatton and Old Sarum; but if his 
memory did not misgive him, his noble 
friend had himself attempted to generate 
one of those philosophers, and had failed, 
for he had voted for the transfer of the 
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franchise from East Retford to Birming- 
ham, in order to give the people of that 
place the opportunity of electing one of 
those philosophers, who, there was good 
reason for believing, would be found as 
capable of attending to their interests as 
men whom they did not know, and with 
whom they had no connexion whatever. 
His noble friend had told them, that if 
this Bill passed, public men would find 
great difficulty in getting into Parliament 
if they were opposed in any thing to 
popular feeling, and he illustrated it by 
stating, that in the coalition between Mr. 
Fox and Lord North, which he said was 
more unpopular than the Anti-reformers 
at present, that difficulty was felt, and 
that Mr. Fox was nearly excluded; but 
his noble friend, who was a very accurate 
historian in other matters, did not seem to 
have read history down to the coalition in 
1782, Mr. Fox was elected in that year 
for the populous city of Westminster; 
thus showing that the people were not dis- 
posed to forget the gratitude they owed to 
public men, nor to overlook the claims of 
talent and character. 
he had stated, then follow the argumeuts 
of his noble friend, but would rather refer 
to those arguments which had been used 
in the earlier part of the debate by the 
noble Lords opposed to it. Of that part of 
the arguments of those noble Lords which 
did apply to the principles of the Bill, the 
far greater portion was in support of them 
rather than against them. He had listened 





with great attention to the able speech of | 


the noble Earl (Harrowby)—certainly one of 
the ablest which he had ever heard him deli- 
verin that House; andhe could assure him, 
that if the noble Earl had not told them 
that he was exerting all his ingenuity to 
find some good ground to vote against the 
Bill, he should have expected from part of 
his arguments that he intended to vote 
in favour of it. The noble Earl had said, 


that if he were to collect all the speeches | 


and pamphlets that had been delivered 
and written against Reform, by those who 


now supported this Bill, he could make | 


one of the most eloquent speeches ever 
delivered on the subject. Now he (the 
noble Marquis) would say, that if he were 
to select and contrast the omissions, con- 
cessions, and he might, he hoped, without 
offence, say inconsistencies, of those noble 


Lords who had opposed the Bill. on the | 


opposite side since the commencement of 
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argument in favour of the principle of 
Reform, and of much of the great prin- 
ciple of this Bill; for it certainly did 
happen, that there was not one of those 
noble Lords, in contending that their 
Lordships should not change because 
public opinion had changed, who had not, 
in fact, shown, though in. different de- 
grees, that their opinions had actually 
undergone no slight degree of change on 
this subject. He felt, undoubtedly, that 
in discussing this question, he laboured 
under the difficulty of agreeing with those 
noble Lords in all the premises which had 
been laid down by them in stating the 
reasons for the opposition which they gave 
to the Bill. He would state frankly and 
without disguise, that there was no opin- 
ion which he held more strongly, than 
that all political change was an evil in 
itself, and, being an evil in itself, it was 
more especially so in a form of society so 
‘complicated and so far advanced in 
| civilization as ours. He felt with the 
noble Lords opposite, that the condition 
of no society could be safe, in which 
property did not exercise, if not a com- 
manding, at least a great influence upon 
the Government. He admitted, with them, 
that the existing relations between man 
-and man, between the governors and 
the governed, which have descended in 
/any country from remote antiquity, are 
/more easily retained than the relations 
| which may rise up under new institutions, 
though much inferior, perhaps, to the old 
ones, but not so interwoven with the 
habits of those who live under them. Ad- 
mitting these principles, closing with these 
premises, there was still one inference 
drawn from them by the noble Lords 
opposite with which he could not close, 
and which he must deny—namely, that it 
had been at all times the character of the 
institutions and of the Constitution of this 
country, to oppose a rigid and stubborn 
resistance to all propositions of inprove- 
ment in our usages and laws. He had 
read with the greatest care and attention 
the history of our institutions. If he 
looked to the Statute-book, he was obliged 
to ask himself, what were the laws attend- 
ant on that first great change of public 
opinion so strikingly developed in this 
country by the Reformation—what were 
' the laws which defined, and limited, and 
_ restricted the Royal prerogative, under the 
princes of the house of Stuart — what 
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to the Throne, after the Revolution, and 
secured the descent of the Crown to the 
house of Hanover—what were the laws 
which sanctioned and ratified the Union 
between England and Scotland —and still 
more, what were the laws which sanctioned 
and ratified the Union between England 
and Ireland—what were the laws, inferior 
to none in force and violence, but equal to 
all that he had already mentioned in 
policy, by which three-fifths of the voters 
of Ireland were recently disfranchised—if 
he looked at the Statute-book, he was 
obliged, he repeated, to ask himself, what 
were all these laws but so many cases in 
which the old institutions of the country 
were made to bend to a great, he would 
even say an immense political expediency, 
and in which the changes introduced 
rested upon nothing else save that ex- 
pediency for their defence and justifica- 
tion. He said, that so far from that rigid 
and stubborn adherence to existing insti- 
tutions, which never varied under a com- 
bination of circumstances very different 
from those which prevailed in former times, 
being a leading feature and a distinguish- 
ing characteristic in our Constitution, the 
real feature of the Constitution, its most 
genuine characteristic, had been, at all 
times and in all seasons, to absorb into 
itself all the political strength of the coun- 
try, consisting—as that strength always 
did and always must consist—of wealth 
and of knowledge —of wealth diffused, and 
of knowledge diffused, among the different 
classes of the community. Tle was glad 
to learn from the speech with which the 
noble Duke had closed the debate of last 
night, that the noble Duke fully con- 
curred in the principles which he (the 
Marquis of Lansdown) had taken the 
liberty of laying down to their Lordships 
on a former occasion. The noble Duke 
and himself evidently agreed in the prin- 
ciples they embraced, though they differed 
somewhat in the application of those prin- 
ciples. The noble Duke had represented 
him to have said, that the strength of the 
country consisted of its wealth and _ its 
learning. He believed that he had not 
used the word “learning,” he believed 
that he had said ‘* knowledge.” If he had 
said “ learning,” he did not mean by it 
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power, and of that wealth which, not in 
accumulated masses, but generally distri- 
buted, enabled men to judge of what was 
most expedient to their own interests. 
The real characteristic of the Constitution 
was such as he had described; and if it 
had not possessed that characteristic of 
absorbing in itself the combined strength 
of the community, and of bending to the 
changes of opinion which took place in 
the country from time to time, he verily 
believed that their Lordships would have 
found, in looking to the various laws to 
which he had just referred, that if they 
had not been passed, those institutions on 
which they now placed so much value 
would, instead of descending magnificently 
down the stream of time, as they had 
descended to us, have been left long 
before this a mere wreck upon the shore, 
He would further call the attention of 
their Lordships to some of those obser- 
vations upon this Bill which had been 
offered to their Lordships last night by the 
noble Duke who then terminated the 
debate. He had heard, certainly with 
great astonishment, the opinion which the 
noble Duke had expressed regarding the 
declaration—and with all deference to the 
noble Duke, he must style it the unfortu- 
nate declaration—which he had made 
against all Reform on the first or second 
night of the last Session of Parliament. 
He had heard the explanation which the 
noble Duke gave of that declaration last 
night, when he said that he made it as a 
Minister of the Crown, not as a Peer of 
Parliament. The noble Duke had told 
them that as a Minister of the King, 
whatever his opinions might be as an 
individual—and the noble Duke had not 
informed the House what his opinions 
were, neither had he (the Marquis of 
Lansdown) any right to complain of the 
noble Duke for not giving it that informa- 
tion—the noble Duke, he repeated, had 
told them that, as a Minister of the King, 
he felt himself debarred from proposing 
any project of Parliamentary Reform; or, 
indeed, from any other course, save that 
of preserving the Constitution of the 
country. He must say, that from the 
noble Duke he should have expected a 
policy quite the reverse of this; and until 
he heard the speech of the noble Duke, he 
thought that, in the peculiar situation in 
which Ministers were placed, they would 
have had the noble Duke’s high authority to 
support them in the line of conduct which 
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they thought it right to follow. Never, before 
this occasion, had he given his support to 
any proposition for a Reform in Parlia- 
ment. He confessed fairly, and he trusted 
that their Lordships would believe him 
when he stated, that no popular clamour, 
no intimidation, as it was styled, from 
without, would have induced him now to 
come to the opinion that Reform was 
needed, if he had not been conscientiously 
convinced of its correctness—he confessed 
fairly, that though he had not been blind 
to the abuses which had appeared from 
time to time in our Representative system, 
he had thought it a safer course to wait 
until he saw a recommendation coming 
from the Ministers of the Crown to make 
some change in that system—a recom- 
mendation which would give facilities to 
the alterations proposed to be made, and 
would enable the country to know where 
those alteration were leading it. This was 
the ground upon which he had formerly 
abstained from supporting, and upon 
which he now came forward to support, 
the cause of Parliamentary Reform. He 
thought that he had the high authority of 
the noble Duke to justify the course which 
he (the Marquis of Lansdown) was then 
pursuing. For what was it that the noble 
Duke said, when he came forward to 
propose his immortal measure for the 
emancipation of his Catholic fellow-sub- 
jects? The noble Duke had said, that he 
felt himself debarred as a private indivi- 
dual from supporting that measure, be- 
cause it was not brought forward as a 
measure which had the approbation of the 
King’s Government. He mentioned this, 
not from any invidious feeling to the noble 
Duke, but because he thought that the 
language which the noble Duke then used 
was marked by his usual prudence, dis- 
cretion, and good sense. He recollected 
that the noble Duke had told their Lord- 
ships on one occasion, when he was asked 
by the late Lord Castlereagh to support 
the question of Emancipation, that he had 
replied by asking that noble Lord whether 
the measure which he was about to intro- 
duce into Parliament had the sanction of 
the King’s Government, and that, when he 
was told that it had not, he had refused 
to support it until it was introduced with 
that sanction. The tables, however, were 
to be turned in the case of Reform. In 
the case of Catholic Emancipation, as soon 
as the Royal sanction was obtained to the 
introduction of that measure into Parlia- 
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ment, the only thing which Ministers had 
to do, according to the statement of the 
noble Duke, was to bring it forward, and 
to pass it with all speed. In the case of 
Reform, however, that course which the 
noble Duke had recommended so strongly 
during the discussion on the Catholic 
Question, was the only course which Mi- 
nisters ought not to follow. He hoped 
that their Lordships would allow him to 
state, that this intimation on the part of 
the noble Duke, of a possible change of 
opinion in favour of Parliamentary Re- 
form, placed the noble Duke in the list of 
those noble Peers who had already avowed 
themselves the converts to a certain degree 
of Reform; and that list—strange to say 
—included the name of every Peer who 
had yet spoken against this Bill, with 
the exception of a noble friend of his (the 
Earl of Mansfield); for every one of those 
noble Lords—with great caution indeed— 
with considerable hesitation—with a dis- 
position sometimes to go backward, and 
sometimes to go forwards, not defining 
very clearly what they meant, but blunder-. 
ing in the dark about a meaning—had 
given the House, in the progress of their 
speeches, the satisfaction of seeing that 
they were labouring under the melancholy 
impression that there were strong reasons 
for moving, and that they could not stand 
where they now were. They were, there- 
fore, with one solitary exception, all 
favourable to some plan of Reform. Now, 
if this plan of Reform, which existed in 
their eyes, whatever shape it might 
assume— 

“If shape that might be called that shape had none 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or lim, 

Or substance might be called, that shadow seemed, 
For each seemed either.”’ 

If this plan of Reform which existed in 
the recesses of their minds, and in the 
secrets of their counsels, had indeed either 
shape or substance, the people of England 
had a right to complain, that six months 
had elapsed since the present Bill had 
been submitted to their notice, and that 
still no information was communicated to 
them of that nostrum which was to act 
as the antidote to the bane which Minist- 
ers had been said to have forced upon the 
country, and to have imperiously required 
their Lordships to adopt [hear!]. He 
was glad, that the noble Marquis, (the 
Marquis of Londonderry)cried out “ hear” 
so lustily, for perhaps the noble Marquis 
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Parliamentary Reformer, and tell them 
what bis nostrum was. With all defer- 
ence to the noble Marquis, he would ven- 
ture to tell him once more, that the people 
of England had a right to complain, that 
although the necessity for an efficient 
Reform had been stated at an early period 
of the last session—although the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament had taken place for the 
express purpose of ascertaining the opinions 
of the people as to the existence of that 
necessity—although the present Bill, after 
long and mature discussion, had passed 
through the House of Commons—and al- 
though it had now arrived at its second 
stage in the House of Peers—they were 
still left without the means of knowing 
what remedy the noble Marquis and _ his 
friends had in store for them, and what 
that safety was, which existed in his plan, 
or in the plan of his noble associates, and 
yet could not be found in that of the 
Ministry. ‘ All that we can learn at pre- 
sent is,” said the noble Marquis, “ that 
the noble Lords opposite have made some 
progress in their plan, and that there are 
certi in things in it which, under certain 
circumstances, and at certain times, might 
be for the benefit of the people of England, 
though they will not vouchsafe to tell us 
what those thingsare. So that, when we 
have embarked on this voyage, not uncon- 
scious of the dangers and perils to which 
we are exposed, and still less unconscious 
of the formidable degree to which those 
dangers and those perils will increase by 
delay, it turns out, that all the noble Lords 
opposite, save one, have been dropping 
down with us to St. Helen’s, and are lying 
at single anchor to join with us in such 
voyage, if it shall appear expedient. | 
must say, that when it is imputed to us, 
that my noble friend near me is acting the 
part of an impostor and an empiric, and 
is dealing out to the public noxious wares 
instead of wholesome commodities, it is 
rather hard, that those who think them- 
selves by prescription the only real State 
physicians—admitting, as they do, that 
they see the disorder and are acquainted 
with the remedy—should keep their great 
science to themselves, and that the public 
should still be obliged, in want of a regular 
remedy, to put up with the quackery of 
my noble friend because nothing else can 
be obtained. There have been a great 
many differences, and of no trifling nature, 
among all the noble Lords who have yet 
spoken of aremedy. There has been a 
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great desire amongst them all to find 
something to propose for your Lordships’ 
consideration, and every one of them, 
without exception, has stated some con- 
cession he was willing to grant. Nay, even 
my noble friend (the Earl of Mansfield), 
who spoke so vigorously against every 
species of Reform, was at last so moved 
by the palpable necessity for some change, 
as to give some small contribution to the 
new Reform stock, to which all the noble 
Lords at the other side of the House were 
now subscribing. My noble friend would 
do something to diminish bribery at elec- 
tions. That is the only concession of my 
noble friend. 

The Earl of Mansfield: 1 offered no 
opinion at all on the subject of bribery. 

The Marquis of Lansdown: I beg my 
noble friend’s pardon. I am sorry that I 
committed him hastily. to the opinion, 
that bribery is inexpedient. My noble 
friend then will do nothing; but that is 
not the case with the other noble Lords 
near him. They have all a remedy for 
the abuses of our Representative system, 
but their remedies differ widely from each 
other. My noble friend, the noble Baron 
(Lord Wharncliffe) who followed my noble 
friend at the head of the Treasury in this 
debate, in a speech replete with good 
sense and ability, fairly stated to your 
Lordships, that he was ready to concede 
the whole principle of the Scotch Reform 
Bill. The debate, however, had gone but 
very little further, when the noble Duke 
travelled out of his course to discuss the 
Representation of Scotland, and told us, 
that that Representation was consonant 
to a perfect state of society, and that 
under it Scotland had obtained great 
prosperity. 

The Duke of Wellington declared, that 
he had not said a word of the kind, 
What he had said was this, that no country 
was better governed than Scotland, or had 
advanced more in commerce, intelligence, 
and prosperity, than that country within 
the last sixty or seventy years. 

The Marquis of Lansdown : Exactly so ; 
but when the noble Duke said, that Scot- 
land was the best governed country in the 
world, he used it as an argument, that the 
Representation of Scotland was the best 
in the world, and that it was the cause 
of that good government, and of that 
prosperity which had followed in the train 
of that good government, All that I can 
state on this subject is, that in all the 
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observations which the noble Duke has 
made regarding the prosperity of Scotland, 
and its rapid advances in wealth and in- 
telligence, I fully concur. No one can 
witness that improving country without 
agreeing, that it presents a striking y cture 
of civilization and refinement. ‘Ti 1e is 
its capital, which by the industry, and 
talents, and acute investigation of its 
inhabitants, has become the centre of 
northern civilization, and has justly ac- 
quired the title of Modern Athens. ‘There 
is Glasgow, which has covered the banks 
of the Clyde with its steam-boats, and the 
waves of the Atlantic with its ships. 
[Lord Ellenborough reminded the noble 
Marquis, that he was a member of that 
Government which had endeavoured to 
impose a tax on steam-engines and on 
steam-ships.] ‘ihe noble Baron is offer- 
ing us a supplement to the joke which his 
noble friend near him endeavoured to cut, 
though with most miserable success, on 
our measures of finance. I could say 
something on the measures of finance of 
the noble Baron and his friends, but, in 
mercy to them, and to your Lordships, 
who have already been fatigued sufficiently 
by the introduction of topics foreign to 
this debate, I abstain. I was observing, 
before I met with the interruption of the 
noble Baron, that there was Glasgow, 
which covered the Clyde with its steam- 
boats, and the Atlantic with its ships, and 
J was proceeding to notice what I consi- 
dered to be the other signs of the pros- 
perity of Scotland. But who is there who 
will tell me, that all this prosperity is in 
consequence of the Superiorities of Scot- 
land? The only superiority which I can 
discover there, is the superiority of educa- 
tion, and the superiority, too, of unrepre- 
sented education ; that superiority which 
we wish to introduce into the Legislature, 
and which the noble Duke would exclude 
for ever, byadhering rigidly and stubbornly 
to the wisdom of our ancestors. One 
great feature of the present Bill is, that it 
will include in the constituency of the 
countfy, its knowledge as well as_ its 
power —that it will bring within the pale 
of the Constitution, those who ought never 
to have been excluded from it, and that 
it will connect them with the Representa- 
tion of the country by the closest and most 
indissoluble ties. The noble Duke has 
also expressed his alarm at the amount 
of Representation which is to be extended 
to other places which have hitherto been 
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unrepresented ; and, in order to deter us 
from such a measure, has stated instances 
of the abuses attendant on the Represent- 
ation of large populous towns, as they 
exist at present. He has selected his in- 
stances—and very curious instances they 
are too—from the towns of Dublin and 
Liverpool.” [The Duke of Wellington dis- 
claimed having made any allusion to 
Liverpool —It was the Earl of Harrowby.] 
He was sorry that he had attributed to 
the noble Duke sentiments that had fallen 
from the noble Lord near him; but he 
was quite sure, that the noble Duke would 
not feel himself injured by having any 
sentiments of that noble Lord put into 
his mouth. Reverting to the elections 
for Dublin and Liverpool, he observed, 
that there could be no doubt, that great 
abuses had occurred in both places. ‘They 
had been informed of those abuses on the 
best authority, for they had been made 
the subject of inquiry upon oath before 
two Committees of the House of Commons 
—and what had been the result? That 
these instances of corruption, which were 
intended to deter their Lordships from 
extending the right of Representation to 
other large towns, were proved to have 
been committed only by the freemen of 
Liverpool, whom this Bill did away with, 
and not by the householders of Liverpool, 
whom this Bill introduced into the Repre- 
sentation. His noble friend near him ob- 
served, that some of these freemen were 
also householders. On that he would say 
a word or two directly. But he begged 
to impress this on their Lordships once 
more, that at Liverpool all the bribery 
attached to the freemen only. In the 
Representation of Liverpool, which was 
selected to deter their Lordships from in- 
curring the hazards of this Bill, there was 
something peculiarly curious. All the 
householders were excluded from voting. 
Out of 2,400 persons, who as householders 
of that town were qualified to act as 
Jurors, there were only eighty that had votes 
for its Representatives. All the other 
householders were excluded. The late 
Mr. Roscoe, who by his talents and his 
virtues had given to the town of Liverpool 
a celebrity which it did not previously 
enjoy—that great and good man, who, 
with all his sons, was established in busi- 
ness in that town, had not a vote for its 
Representatives ; but their gardener had. 
And yet their Lordships were to be told, 
that it was an argument against this Bill, 
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that it would disfranchise freemen, who 
from being in the situation of Mr. Roscoe’s 
menial servant, were exposed to bribery, 
and that it would enfranchise men like 
Mr. Roscoe, who were far above bribery. 
The noble Earl, who had taken a conspi- 
cuous part in the debate of last night 
(Harrowby) had stated his apprehensions 
and his objections to what he would call 
the conjectural consequences of the Bill, 
and had blamed the noble Earl near him 
(Earl Grey) for having omitted all men- 
tion of them in his speech. The noble Ear! 
had stated that one of his apprehensions 
was, that when the new constituencies 
framed under this Bill should get to work, 
they would overawe the House of Com- 
mons, and would thus put an end at once 
to the taxation and to the national debt 
of the country. He could have wished 
that the noble Earl, before he had ven- 
tured upon that rash assertion, had con- 
sidered who the 10/. householders were. 
He held at that moment in his hand a 
paper—and it was a curious paper, as 
serving to illustrate that which he was 
always glad to illustrate—namely, the 
great and general diffusion of wealth in 
England—he held in his hand, he repeat- 
ed, a paper, which gave a return of the 
number of accounts kept at the Bank for 
dividends. He found from that paper, 
that out of 274,823 persons keeping ac- 
counts there, 264,668 were persons having 
less than 200/. a-year. He asked the 
noble Earl, whether it was not a degree of 
probability, amounting almost to certainty, 
that these individuals would compose a 
great portion of the new 10/. constituency ? 
And if they did compose a great portion 
of that constituency, what became of his 
apprehensions ? Did the noble Earl sup- 
pose, that these individuals, who, he said, 
would issue such peremptory mandates to 
their Representatives, and whose voices 
he described as already thundering in the 
ears of their Lordships—did the noble 
Karl, he repeated, suppose, that those 
individuals would tell their Representatives 
to do what they liked on other matters, 
but to take care, above all things, that 
they touched the dividends? He would 
put it to the noble Earl, whether such 
conduct would not be as devoid of common 
sense, and of common prudence, as that 
man’s conduct would be who should say 
to his steward —“ Do what you will to my 
estate, but take care that no rents are 
paid tome?” There was another objec- 
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tion to the Bill, which had been brought 
forward by the noble Duke who termi- 
nated the debate last night. The noble 
Duke had insinuated, that as all the 
members of this new constituency were of 
one class, they would therefore, on that 
account, be more accessible to bribery. 
Now, in making that assertion, the noble 
Duke seemed to have forgotten, that this 
new constituency included all householders 
above 10/., as well as all householders of 
that amount; that this uniformity of suf- 
frage included every thing from 101. to 
10,000/.; so that, in point of fact, there 
was no uniformity, but the greatest in- 
equality in voting, and no ground for the 
supposition, that the whole of these voters 
would be accessible to bribery. 

The Duke of Wellington rose to say, 
that he had not stated that these voters 
would be particularly accessible to bribery. 
What he had said was, that there would 
be a greater spirit of combination among 
them than was known under the present 
system. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, that it 
came to much the same thing. There 
would be no more chance of combination 
than of corruption among these new voters ; 
for he was happy to state, there would be 
in the towns more voters occupying houses 
above 15/. than houses of 107. The noble 
Duke, in stating his apprehensions on this 
subject, and in referring to the history of 
this demand, or, he should rather say, of 
this wish for Reform, had stated, that the 
whole, or if not the whole, the greater part 
of it, had proceeded from the events which 
took place at Paris in last July. He was 
inclined to dispute that position. In re- 
ferring to the history of England, he found 
that this demand for Reform was an opin- 
ion which had been growing up long, very 
long, in this country. [A noble Lord: 
Only since the American war.] Onl 
since the American war! Oh no, it had 
its existence long before the American 
war. But even if it had received its ex- 
istence at that time, an opinion of mis- 
government which had been growing up 
for the last fifty years was one which 
deserved and ought to meet the serious 
attention of every Administration. The 
noble Duke had said, that this opinion 
had advanced neither rapidly nor uniformly. 
It was in the nature of things that such 
an opinion should not progress either with 
rapidity or with uniformity. Those changes 
which acted on the opinions of large 
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masses of men, took place by slow and ir- 
regular degrees. What Lord Bacon had 
said of things was equally true of men; 
namely, that ‘ when they were moving to 
‘their places they moved irregularly, and 
‘that when they had got into them they 
‘moved regularly enough’ [a Jaugh.] 
His noble friend was making a joke upon 
his words again. His noble friend was at 
liberty to do so as long as he pleased, 
but laughter was a very bad substitute 
for argument. The point to which 
he wished to call the attention of their 
Lordships, was that which formed the main 
source of the present discontent of the 
people. When the noble Duke said, that 
the discontent with our present system of 
Representation, which now pervaded the 
country so generally, originated from the 
events of last July, he used language which 
was tantamount to saying, that danger did 
not arise out of the gunpowder, but out of 
the match which created its explosiop. 
Whilst this discontent was capable of being 
stimulated into exertion by the excitement 
attendant upon events occurring in foreign 
countries, there could be no safety for the 
State, except by removing the cause of its 
danger—a danger, which was the more 
formidable, because it was not always 
visible, and which oftentimes only became 
visible at the moment when it was almost 
impossible to avert it. He would not de- 
tain the House any longer with his observ- 
ations. The real principles of this Bill 
were those to which every noble Lord who 
had yet taken a share in the debate had 
given his assent, either in a greater or a 
smaller degree. The principles of this 
Bill—and he abstained from entering into 
its details, though it was the policy of the 
noble Lords on the other side of the House 
to direct their attention to its details rather 
than to its principles—the principles of 
this Bill, assented to by implication by 
every noble Lord who had yet risen, were 
these—the extinction of the nomination 
boroughs, the extension of political influ- 
ence to the middling classes of society, and 
the extension of the right of election in 
counties to every description of landholder, 
which had hitherto been confined to one 
class of landholders alone. These were 
the principles of the Bill; all the rest of 
it consisted of details, which would be sub- 
mitted to their consideration when the Bill 
went into Committee, and on which it was 
as much the wish of his noble friend near 
him as it was of himself, that their Lord- 
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ships should exercise their undoubted pri- 
vileges of alteration and amendment. If 
for an instant, he could have supposed that 
his noble friend had been animated by a 
desire to debar their Lordships from the 
exercise of those privileges—an exercise, 
by the way, from which it would be im- 
possible for his noble friend to debar them 
—he should not have hesitated, first in 
private, and afterwards in public, to have 
expressed how widely and how materially 
he differed from his noble friend. He was 
as ready and determined as any man in the 
House could be, to contend for those legal 
and constitutional privileges, whenever and 
however they might be attacked, which 
they had derived from their ancestors, and 
one of the most undoubted of which was, 
the right of calmly deliberating and de- 
termining on any important measure which 
might be sent up to them from the other 
branch of the Legislature. This conducted 
him to the last point upon which he should 
have occasion to trouble their Lordships. 
Though last it was not least in importance. 
Amongst, or rather in addition to the other 
objections stated to this measure, it had 
been said, that it would affect the future 
existence of the House of Peers. As he 
saw that this proposition was assented to 
on the other side, he would, on that ac- 
count, beg for a few minutes to call the 
attention of the House to it. When their 
Lordships should have passed this Bill 
into a law (supposing that they intended 
to do so), notwithstanding the assumption 
of his noble friend who commenced that 
night’s debate, and of many other persons, 
that their Lordships’ privileges would 
thereby be placed in jeopardy, there would 
not be one constitutional privilege belong- 
ing to the House, described by any author, 
claimed in any Parliament, which would 
not remain as much in force as at the pre- 
sent moment. That of which their Lord- 
ships would be deprived, if they were de- 
prived of any thing, was a corrupt share 
in the abuses of the other House of Par- 
liament. He knew that it had been said, 
and often repeated, “ What will this 
House do, when it shall come into-direct 
collision with public opinion?” His an- 
swer was, that they must stand upon the 
constitutional ground which public opinion 
assigned to them, on that ground which 
public opinion claimed for them, and on 
which they would be stronger than they 
could hope to be by any illegal influence 
which they could possibly obtain. Suppose 
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(and it was necessary for the hypothesis of 
danger to suppose so) that a case should 
arise, in which public opinion would be 
opposed to that which the wisdom of their 
Lordships should deem to be good policy. 
And if their Lordships were unable to 
support themselves in the exercise of their 
honest and constitutional duties, sitting in 
that House, which might be called the 
citadel of the Constitution, did they sup- 
pose that they could find defence in the 
corrupt outworks of Gatton and Old Sa- 
rum? Let not their Lordships suppose 
that the public did not see through so 
flimsy a disguise. In the exercise of their 
Lordships’ undoubted rights, privileges, 
and influence, which were revered by the 
people of this country, if their Lordships 
should ltyave the misfortune to act in oppo- 
sition to public opinion, they would meet 
with support from the people; but they 
could not expect to obtain that support 
by persevering in claiming a participation 
in a system which involved in its ramifica- 
tions an evasion of the law, and all sorts 
of iniquity—which was attended in its 
working with the most pernicious effects. 
« —— fraudesque, dolusque, 

* Insidieque, et vis, et amor sceleratus habendi.” 
That was not the character of the system 
on which he wished their Lordships’ power 
to rest. He entertained the hope, from 
no selfish feeling, of being able to transmit 
to posterity those honours which, for the 
benefit of the public, no less than for his 
own, he had derived from his ancestors. 
He believed those honours, not in his own 
person alone, but in the persons of all their 


Lordships, to be essential to the well-being | 


of the country, particularly as connected 
with the state of suciety and of property 
existing in this empire. He feared that 
he had almost exhausted their Lordships’ 
patience, and would not further occupy 
their attention. After what he had before 
stated, he hoped that it was unnecessary 
for him to add, that he did not wish their 
Lordships to be influenced by public cla- 
mour. He hoped that no threats nor in- 
timidation would be used; but if they 
should be used, he hoped that their Lord- 
ships would disdain to notice them. At 
the same time he thought it would be un- 
wise to disregard the deliberate expression 
of public opinion; and he trusted that 
their Lordships would not act an unworthy 
part, and with the view of shewing that 
firmness which no man had a right to 
doubt their possession of, overlook all the 
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considerations of policy which pointed to 
the. adoption of this measure, because it 
was connected with changes in society 
which no noble Lord could deny. Bya 
course of useful legislation their Lordships 
had encouraged the spread of population, 
increased the productions of science, and 
raised up large towns. Would their Lord- 
ships deny their offspring the rights and 
privileges of manhood? By the progress 
and development of the policy which 
their Lordships had pursued, the surface 
of the country had been covered with new 
streams. Was it possible to turn all these 
streams to flow in the old narrow channel 
with all its imperfections unreformed ? 
Having endeavoured to diffuse industry, 
knowledge, and wealth, and intelligence 
over the land, he prayed them, not to adopt 
a real change of principles, but to follow 
out the policy they had begun, and to in- 
corporate for ever the advantages they had 
created with the former institutions of the 
country. 

The Marquis of Londonderry felt him- 
self called upon to address their Lordships 
after the personal attack which had been 
made upon him by the noble Marquis, 
who had wished to know what nostrum so 
great a Statesman as himself could propose 
to cure this fear of Reform. He was much 
surprised at the personal attack which had 
been made upon him by the noble Mar- 
quis, as he was not conscious of having 
ever given the noble Marquis any personal 
offence. 

The Marquis of Lansdown disclaimed 
having had any intention of attacking the 
noble Marquis. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
as the noble Marquis had disclaimed any 
intention of attacking him, he would not 
press the topic further. It appeared to 
him that the noble Marquis had left all the 
speeches which had been made against the 
Bill unanswered. He had indulged ina 
strain of declamation, but he had not at- 
tempted to answer the speech of the noble 
Earl near him. The noble Earl near him 
(the Earl of Harrowby), took the Bill, and 
what did he do with it? Why, he tore it 
to pieces. He went through it piecemeal. 
The noble Marquis’sspeechwas full of flimsy 
attempts, but he had completely failed to 
put the Bill together again Neither could 
their Lordships put it together in the 
Committee. It was a complete rag, it 
was a mass of anomalies and incongruities 
which their Lordships could not make into 
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order. The noble Marquis felt that his col- 
leaguecommitted himself, and he wanted to 
soften it down. What could be so effici- 
ent as the Bill itself, or something almost 
entirely the same? Would the noble 
Earl, after his statement on this question, 
submit to any alterations in the substance 
of this Bill? Certainly not. And he de- 
fied the noble Earl and the noble Marquis 
to get out of this dilemma. He considered 
the Bill unjust, unconstitutional, and un- 
principled ; because it robbed large classes 
of the people of their vested rights—rights 
that had been handed down by their ancest- 
ors, and which they were bound to preserve 
for their posterity ; because it subverted all 
the great institutions of the country, and 
undermined that glorious fabric which 
had been the work and the admiration 
of ages; and because, if noble Lords 
would look to what had taken place in 
another House, they would see that the 
Government had departed, in the progress 
of the measure, from every principle on 
which they had set out, and had shifted 
their ground in all ways they thought 
likely to keep the Whigs in power. ‘The 
details of the Bill were most ingeniously 
devised for the great ‘object of its framers, 
that Whig supremacy should be eternal. 
In every decision that had been made as 
to schedule A, and every change in sche- 
dule B, the ruling object had been to ex- 
tinguish and put down all the Tory interests 
in the country. He would accuse the Mi- 
nisters of the grossest partiality in all the 
details of the Bill, and would particularly 
call their Lordships’ attention to the cases 
of the counties of Durham, Northumber- 
Jand and Cumberland, which had been so 
strongly and ably exposed in the House of 
Commons. ‘There was another point, in 
reference to that part of the north of Eng- 
land in which he had some interest, which, 
in consequence of the absence of a noble 
friend of his (Lord Durham), from the 
heavy affliction that had befallen him, he 
was unwilling to notice, and which, from 
its being personal, he felt some difliculty 
in adverting to; but it was so strange and 
so strong a case, that he could not pass it 
over altogether in silence. There was a 
clause in this Bill, by which freemen of 
cities or boroughs residing within seven 
miles of the places of which they were 
free, were to retain their votes. Now it 
singularly happened, that all the freemen 
in the interest of his noble friend, to whom 
he had alluded, resided within the seven 
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miles, and that those in the interest of the 
humble individual who addressed their 
Lordships resided only within nine miles, 
and yet the identical number seven miles 
had been thus curiously, he ought not to 
say designedly, fixedon, This, however, 
was not a singular instance, for there were 
many such—all, with the. shuffling of bo- 
roughs from schedule A to schedule B, and 
from schedule B to schedule A, tending to 
establish Whig power, with the main view 
of establishing and upholding the interests 
of the noble Earl who now supported and 
ruled the councils of the country. Be- 
sides, the noble Earl was making this con- 
cession on a plan he much reprobated with 
regard to the Catholic Question. The 
noble Earl had said, that if their Lordships 
had conceded in time to the Roman Catho- 
lics al] they were entitled to, not the 
slightest mischief or disaffection would 
have arisen in Ireland. He urged the 
House, therefore, to concede in time on 
this great question of Reform ; but did he 
give the people all they asked, and con- 
sidered themselves entitled to, even under his 
fataland impolitic Bill? The people demand- 
ed Radical Reform, Voteby Ballot, and Uni- 
versal Suffrage, if the cry of the majority 
of Reformers was to be believed; but did 
the noble Earl give it? Certainly not. 
But he called on the noble Lord to an- 
swer candidly, if he was not convinced 
that these measures were behind? [Earl 
Grey: No, no!|] Did the noble Earl 
imagine, then, that the provisions of this 
Bill would long satisfy the people? No, 
they would thank him for the boon at the 
moment; but in proportion as they re- 
ceived power, they would instantly desire 
to increase it; and when once established 
in the first parallel, the Reformers would 
never be satisfied until they had carried 
the place. But the noble Baron opposite 
said, the petitioners say not a word about 
Universal Suffrage or the Ballot. Certainly 
not; and in Ireland the cry was all for 
Reform: not a word was heard about the 
Repeal of the Union now. But could 
the noble Lords, with their knowledge of 
human nature, and looking at the signs of 
the times, and what was occurring around 
them, and from the very example of the Ca- 
tholic Question, be so innocent, so blind, so 
obstinate, as to believe that this seeming 
forbearance now arose from any thing but 
a cunning and deeply-laid policy? Could 
they be so simple as to believe that the 
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of Ireland, directed as that country was, 
by one organ, would be satisfied with the 
Reform Bill alone? the thing was absurd 
upon the face of it, unless they chose to 
forget, that before the Reform Bill was 
brought in, they made various and solemn 
declarations of their far more extensive 
wishes. As far as Ireland itself was con- 
cerned, he was satisfied that the effect of 
this Bill would be, to deliver the country 
up to the power of the Catholics, Accord- 
ing to the population returns which he 
had consulted, he was certain that the 
Catholics would elect seventy-two out of 
the 110 Representatives for that portion 
of the empire. He felt and dreaded the 
effects of this particular part of the Bill 
more strongly as an Irishman, and still 
more strongly as a Protestant, than even 
the Legislative enactments as to England ; 
for he was satisfied that this was only 
looked upon as a stepping-stone to the 
Repeal of the Union, and the destruction 
of the Protestant Church. There was 
another circumstance connected with the 
carrying of this measure, to which he could 
not, as an independent Peer of Parlia- 
ment, entirely shut his eyes. The noble 
Earl, with an energy that did him great 
credit, disclaimed, as he understood him, 
any improper motive in the recent eleva- 
tions to the Peerage, and stated the occa- 
sion on which they were made—that it was 
not meant to overawe the decisions of this 
House. The noble Earl’s remarks on 
those elevations were quite consistent with 
what he formerly said, when he spoke onthe 
occasion of the Corn-bill, when it was sup- 
posed that the Minister was about to make 
Peers for a particular measure. He could 
not help, however, looking upon these new 
creations as something exceedingly uncon- 
stitutional, especially after his Mujesty’s 
Speech, urging their Lordships to uphold 
the authority of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. It was unconstitutional in this 
sense—that an individual who had already 
voted upon a measure in the House of 
Commons, should be translated into this 
House to vote upon it again as a Peer. 
Such a proceeding surely could never be 
defended orapproved of,and he, forone never 
thought that the noble Earl was capable 
of advising such a measure. Allusion had 
been made to the Charles Grey of former 
times. He should like to see—not the 
Charles Grey of former times, but the 
Earl Grey, who, at a time not far distant, 
stood forward so manfully in support of 
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the privileges of his order, and supported 
those by whose sound policy this country 
had been carried through a period of unex- 
ampled difficulty and danger, almost 
unparalleled in the history of the.world ; by 
whose perseverance and steady resistance 
of all revolutionary attempts in other coun- 
tries, the happiness and prosperity of our 
own had been continued. Happily, de- 
spite the dangers of the last half century, 
this country was still the same England, 
and God forbid that they should now run 
the hazard of re¥olution by adopting such 
a Bill as this. When the measure of Re- 
form was first introduced into Parliament, 
it was declared by the noble Earl, that it 
would be of a moderate nature. How 
had the noble Earl answered this descrip- 
tion of his plan? That measure was lost, 
Parliament was dissolved, and the voice 
of the people appealed to; but when that 
appeal was made, did Ministers shield the 
King’s name in that sacred way which, as 
Ministers of the Crown, they were bound 
to do? or did they not rather convert it 
into a powerful instrument to effect their 
own views? If he understood the Consti- 
tution at all, the King’s name ought not to 
be brought forward in any election contest, 
nor could the King give his consent to any 
measure until it had passed through the 
two Houses of Parliament. He might 
allow it to be introduced, but further he 
could not sanction it till it was passed. But 
at the last general election, in every county 
and in every town, Ministers placed the 
King’s name by the side of Reform. It was 
the first instance in the history of the coun- 
try of such a proceeding having taken 
place. When did they ever hear before of the 
King being united with the mobocracy of 
the country? The present Government, 
however, had established the precedent; 
and having assailed the very vitals of the 
Constitution, they concluded by introduc- 


| ing a measure which would overturn every 


institution of the country. The noble 
Karl, however, had said, that they should 
concede in time. Was it not by ill-timed 
concession that Neckar, the French Minis- 
ter, brought his master to the scaffold ? 
While at that very period the British 
Ministry, amid difficulties and dangers 
almost as great as those which distracted 
France, by their firmness and strict adher- 
ence to the principles of the Constitution, 
under the guidance of a Pitt and under 
the sway of George 3rd, preserved their 
Sovereign and saved the State, Would 
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the noble Earl now become the Neckar of 
England? Was he to be hailed in that 
character? He would not go at length 
into this question, indeed, he should not 
have risen, knowing the superior abilities 
of so many that are desirous of addressing 
their Lordships, but for the personal allu- 
sion of the noble Marquis, which seemed 
to demand some answer from him. He 
was however, glad that he had risen, be- 
cause he should stand recorded in this 
debate as having offered his humble, but 
honest and hearty prayer, that his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers would weigh well the 
consequences of the measure which they 
proposed. Although the noble Mar- 
quis and the noble Earl deprecated all 
menace, still there was something in the 
noble Earl’s (Earl Grey) assertion, that 
the Bill must pass, and that he would 
stand or fall by the Bill; which assumed, 
in his opinion, something savouring much 
of the shape of menace; and his address, 
also, to the Right Reverend Bench, carried 
with it more of threat than of conciliation : 
he assumed the character of a monitor, 
and addressed to them, if not a menace 
and threat, a most extraordinary and 
unusual, nay indecent caution. That cau- 
tion was a most unusual and unstates- 
manlike proceeding—a proceeding which 
he had witnessed with the greatest re- 
gret. He believed that the right reverend 
Lords who sat among them, and took a 
part in their deliberations, would on this, 
as on every other occasion, act with honour 
and integrity, and with a conscientious con- 
viction that the course which they adopted 
was the best calculated to promote their 
country’s good. The noble Earl might have 
allowed the right reverend Prelates to have 
gone toa vote upon this question without his 
caution or direction, and without receiving 
a lecture at this hands. If the cause was 
righteous, why should the noble Earl deem 
it necessary to uphold it by such an ex- 
traordinary proceeding? If wise, expe- 
dient, and advantageous to the country, 
why should the noble Earl fear as to the 
support it would receive? With these 
observations—standing before his God, 
his country, and his King—he would de- 
clare that this Bill should have his most 
decided opposition. 

Viscount Goderich and the Earl of 
Haddington rose together. There were 
loud and continued calls for each. 

The Marquis of Cleveland moved that 
Viscount Goderich be heard. 
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A noble Lord on the Opposition side 
moved that the Earl of Haddington be 
heard. 

The Duke of Richmond said, that yester- 
day three Peers addressed the House from 
the Opposition side, and only one from the 
Ministerial side. It was well known that 
the noble Earl intended to speak against 
the Bill. He put it to the candour of the 
House, and of the noble Earl, whether it 
would not be most consistent with fairness 
to allow the noble Viscount, who was one 
of those responsible for the important 
measure under consideration, to address 
the House first. 

The Earl of Haddington said, that it 
was his intention to make some observa- 
tions on the speech of the noble Marquis, 
but he had not the least desire to prevent 
the noble Viscount from speaking first. 

Viscount Goderich said, he had been 
twice placed in the painful situation of 
being called upon in opposition to two 
noble friends for whom he had the sincerest 
respect and esteem; but he was sure that 
neither of those noble Lords nor the House, 
reflecting upon his situation, would think 
him presumptuous in presenting himself 
to their notice. During the incidental 
discussions which took place, he had 
offered no opinion, although there were 
undoubtedly many things to induce a man 
to come forward and break silence. Still 
he had persevered in abstaining from 
taking part in these conversations, con- 
sidering that he was acting in unison with 
the feeling of the House, and believing it 
was the course best calculated to keep 
down in their minds every feeling tending 
to give any other tone to a discussion so 
momentous, save that of calm deliberation. 
He did, however, feel considerable anxiety 
to express his opinions upon the subject, 
and he was the more anxious to do so at 
that moment, when he remembered the 
remarkable words which had been used by 
a noble Earl (the Earl of Harrowby) on the 
preceding evening, in a speech which had 
received much well-merited eulogy—words 
which went to attribute to the Ministers a 
crime of which all their Lordships would 
be compelled to pay the penalty. If he 
believed that this was the case, he should 
not have the face to present himself before 
their Lordships; but he did not feel 
guilty of the charges. His conscience told 
him that he had done nothing disgraceful, 
that he had done nothing which was in- 
consistent with his duty to his Sovereign, 
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his duty as a Minister of the Crown. It 
was impossible, however, to remain silent 
under so grave a charge. The noble Earl, 
in fact, charged them with being the cause 
of all the excitement which prevailed. It 
would have been transitory, had it not been 
for them, said the noble Earl. If they 
had not kept alive the flame, it would 
have subsided as soon as the people had 
the opportunity and advantage of a little 
calm reflection. If this, indeed, were the 
right view of the case, or the true history 
of the question, he should undoubtedly 
admit the crime with which the noble 
Earl charged his Majesty’s Ministers; but 
he said, that any man who looked to the 
nature of the question, and looked to the 
history of its progress, must take a narrow 
and contracted view of public feeling, if he 
considered it founded on any thing so 
transient that a delay of a few months 
could change its character. It had been 
stated by his noble friend, that the ques- 
tion was a new one, but he could not look 
upon it in that light, for it had attracted 
the attention of the country, with more or 
less intensity of power, for a period of fifty 
or sixty years. It was a strange fact, that 
when first it was introduced, little com- 
parative disfavour was entertained against 
it even in the House of Commons. In 
the progress of its history, however, events 
arose towards the end of the last century 
which naturally tended to create in the 
minds of men great distaste towards all 
political change. And if he had been old 
enough at that time to have taken part in 
public affairs, he should decidedly not 
have supported any proposition of this 
nature. But this was a question which, 
from its nature, might slumber, but could 
not sleep ; and if even it were occasionally 
to sleep, there was something in the con- 
stitution of the human heart that rendered 
it impossible it could be extinguished. 
Thus, although for many years after the 
commencement of the French revolution, 
there was comparatively a distaste against 
it, yet there were many circumstances which 
subsequently occurred that tended to place 
it in a more favourable position. Many 
things tended strongly to direct the atten- 
tion of the people to it, and ultimately to 
givea great and increased anxiety for its 
consummation. The increased taxation, 
the altered state of men’s fortunes by the 
sudden change from war to peace, added to 
the long continuance of that war, led the 
people to wish for some change. A great 
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alteration had taken place in the state of 
society. The noble Earl had observed, 
that during the period of time from the 
battles of La Hogue to Trafalgar, and 
from Blenheim to Waterloo, the country 
had enjoyed a degree of glory and pro- 
sperity which it might never happen to 
enjoy again, and most probably not under 
a Reformed Parliament. But he would 
tell the noble Earl, that during this period 
there had been a change, an irremediable 
change in the state of society. In the 
midst of all this glory and prosperity, 
there were symptoms of the unstable 
nature of that very prosperity, which was 
produced during that period. And when 
there came the change from war to peace, 
there was scarcely an interest in the coun- 
try, mercantile or manufacturing, which 
did not suffer and participate in those 
sudden changes by which thousands of 
persons actively employed, and enjoying 
comparative prosperity, were exposed to 
feel the effects of frequently recurring 
depressions. What was the effect of 
this? The people imagined that it was 
the result of having an unreformed House 
of Commons, He had not joined in that 
opinion, neither did he support the present 
measure because he did not believe that 
the present constitution of that House was 
not calculated to work good to the country 
(for to say that, would be to libel not only 
the House itself, but all those who had 
acted with it, and all those who had lived 
under it); but he would contend, that it 
was by no means wonderful, when their 
Lordships looked at the nature of the ques- 
tion, that large masses of the people, ex- 
posed to such changes as those he had 
mentioned, should adopt the feeling, that 
in the constitution of the Commons House 
of Parliament was to be found the root of 
the evils which so vitally affected them, 
and that in a Reform of the constitution 
of that House was to be found the only 
remedy for those evils. When the peace 
came, men were led to expect the return 
of many of those blessings of which they 
thought that the war had deprived them. 
No one, however, could look at what had 
since happened, and not be convinced 
that they were mistaken in their expecta- 
tions. The peace had not restored those 
interests to, prosperity, as had been antici- 
pated. When their Lordships considered 
what the importance of the question was, 
they must feel convinced that it was one 
which was not likely to be easily forgotten 
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by the people. It had, however, received 
an additional impulse from occasional 
circumstances, until at last it had grown 
to such an extent, that it was absolutely 
necessary to look the question in the face 
and deal with it as prudence might direct. 

He would ask their Lordships, if nothing 
had occurred in recent times respecting 
this question, which of itself was calculated 
to give further force to the impressions of 
the public? In the earlier periods of the 
history of the country, no one could trace 
the monstrous abuses of the system which 
had of late years taken place. He meant 
the buying and selling of places in Par- 
liament. The only place in which any 
trace could be discovered that such a 
practice had ever taken place in ancient 
times, was in a Jetter written by Lord 
Chesterfield, and though, subsequent to 
the time of that nobleman, the practice had 
been continued, it was for a long period 
carefully concealed. At length, however, 
the practice became known, it became as 
Open as the sun at noon-day, and was 
even defended, as it had been in the course 
of that debate, on the principle that it 
was the means of introducing into Parlia- 
ment persons of the most independent 
characters. Noble Lords were thus prais- 
ing the very thing which had been con- 
demned as being unconstitutional. A 
law had actually been passed, declaring 
that that very practice which had been so 
lauded in that debate as being part of the 
Constitution of their country, which ought 
to be preserved as being necessary for the 
maintenance of the dignity of the Peerage, 
was inconsistent withthe rights, the usages, 
the laws of Parliament, and the Consti- 
tution of the realm. When an Act of that 
kind had been passed, and when people 
knew that, notwithstanding that law, the 
practice was still continued with unblush- 
ing effrontery—when it had even increased 
in extent, and was at length held up as a 
thing to be maintained—their Lordships 
must suppose, that the people would think 
that they were not themselves capable of 
forming a proper judgment as to who 
ought to be their Representatives if they 
submitted to such contradictions patiently. 

The people of England, however, were not 
fools, and it would not be easy to justify 
to them the maintenance of that which the 
law denounced as a crime, or to reconcile 
to their notions that declaration of the law 
with the defence of the condemned prac- 
tice, as if it were a virtue to be upheld and 
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supported. He knew, with respect to 
many persons who possessed these rights 
of nomination, that they presented noble 
and generous examples of disdaining to 
soil their fingers with any dirty practices, 
He had experienced that such was the 
case, and he sincerely wished that he had 
not experienced the contrary. He felt 
that he took some shame to himself by the 
confession, though he might allege, in 
alleviation of his having availed himself of 
the practice in order to have a seat in the 
Representation, that it was prior to the 
passing of the Act to which he had alluded, 
In the face of the existence of this obvious 
contradiction between the law and the 
practice of the country, was it very won- 
derful that the people should wish to 
dissociate the existence of boroughs and 
the practice to which he had referred? It 
had been said, that if this Bill were passed, 
the government could not goon; but if 
they had refrained from legislating on this 
subject, or if they had produced a less 
extensive measure of Reform, so far from 
palliating the discontent of the country, 
they would have prolonged it to all eternity. 
His noble friend opposite objected to the 
principle of the Bill, and said, that there 
could be no more unwise a principle upon 
which to proceed than that of population, 
which was the principle of all democracies. 
He said, that if any principle should be 
adopted, it ought to be a principle of 
combined population and taxation. He 
(Lord Goderich) denied that in the present 
Bill they had adopted population as the 
principle in any sense which he had as- 
sumed that it had been used. It had 
been, it was true, stated that certain 
boroughs were to be no longer entitled 
to send Representatives to Parliament, on 
the ground of the paucity of the inhabit- 
ants, but that was because it was necessary 
that they should be limited to some rule. 
In democracies, however, where popula- 
tion formed the right of Representation, 
divisions of the country were made; and 
in whatever place the required numbers 
were found to exist, that place immedi- 
ately became entitled to Representation, 
In the present case, however, the popula- 
tion of a borough was taken merely as an 
indication of its decay or of its importance, 
and it was also taken in conjunction with 
taxation. There were papers already upon 
their Lordships’ Table, calculated to show 
the relative proportions of taxation, or 
rather of assessed taxes (for these were 
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the only taxes which could give any in- 
formation), which were paid by each of the 
boroughs which were proposed to be dis- 
franchised. Why were these papers pro- 
duced? Solely to enable their Lordships 
to judge of the importance of those bo- 
roughs upon the combined principle of 
taxation and population. He could not 
conceive what tule they could have taken 
for their guide if they had left popula- 
tion wholly out of the question. If, as 
in ancient times, they were to advise the 
King to omit sending a writ to certain bo- 
roughs (and in former times it was as 
often considered a burthen as a favour to 
send Representatives to Parliament, owing 
to the expenses attending it), the Crown 
would be at liberty to adopt any principle it 
pleased ; but under present circumstances, 
unless they were to adopt some such prin- 
ciple, it would be impossible to guess 
what borough ought or ought not to be dis- 
franchised. It wasalso said, that without the 
practice of nomination, Government could 
not go on, for it was necessary to its daily 
working, and much was said ofthe inconve- 


nience which would be felt if no places of 


that description were left, to enable indi- 
viduals connected with Government, and 
with the various interests of the country, 
to find their way into the House of Com- 
mons. His noble friend had drawn a 
beautiful picture, which he felt confident 
must have touched their Lordships’ hearts, 
and held out to view the benefits likely to 
result from enabling those who would 
hereafter arrive at hereditary honours, and 
would have to discharge hereditary duties 
in that House, to become initiated in public 
business in the other Honse, and by mix- 
ing with their equals and inferiors to have 
their rust rubbed off by the jostling they 
would have to encounter. He admitted 
the advantage which would result from 
this—indeed, if he did not, he must for- 
get the stock from whence he sprang, and 
the service he had seen himself; but he 
totally denied that the existence of nomina- 
tion boroughs was at all necessary for 
that species of education. Had they 
ho experience upon this subject? How 
many counties had returned the eldest 
sons of Peers? At the present mo- 
ment the county of Northumberland was 
represented by the son of his noble friend 
(Earl Grey), and it had once been repre- 
sented by the noble Earl himself, though 
at one time he lost it, owing to his public 
conduct, which, however, he must say did 
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him honour. That, however, was but a 
natural consequence of our Representative 
system. In York, also, and in Lancaster, 
Derby, Cheshire, and, in fact, in more 
than half the counties of England, time 
after time, the eldest sons of Peers had 
been returned to Parliament, so that it 
was clear they might still have the benefit 
of experience in the House of Commons 
without having occasion to resort to 
nomination boroughs, or to the expedient of 
paying 8,000/. for a seat in Parliament. 
A great many complaints had been made 
that the Aristocracy of this country would 
not have that influence in the counties 
which it had possessed, should the Bill 
pass, and that those connected with the 
leading men of the counties would be dis- 
regarded. It was really idle to argue thus, 
for the people of England would still be 
influenced by the aristocracy among whom 
they lived. With respect to the Repre- 
sentation of Scotland—but he would not 
go into that question—there was a some- 
thing which the measure would correct; 
for by the law at present, the eldest sons 
of Peers could not sit for Scotch places. 
He agreed with those noble Lords who 
had spoken of the wealth and the pro- 
sperity of Scotland. But was that owing 
to the circumstance of the impossibility 
of the sons of Scotch Peers sitting in Par- 
liament for Scotch boroughs or counties ? 
There would be no necessity, as some 
noble Lords who opposed the measure 
seemed to think, for the Aristocracy to 
court mob popularity. Why should they ? 
The sons of Peers and the influential men 
of the country had something better to 
rely upon. They had their own talents— 
they had their own characters—they had 
a thousand individual ties to bind the 
people of the country to them. He would 
contend that the more the franchise was 
extended, the greater would be the cer- 
tainty of the influential classes being se- 
lected to represent the people in Parlia- 
ment. He really saw no such alarm that 
the men of talent, of knowledge, of influ- 
ence in the country would be cut off from 
representing the people in the House of 
Commons, because of the excision of the 
rotten boroughs. But it was said, that the 
system proposed, of disenfranchising large 
towns, and of extending the mode of en- 
franchisement, would deprive the colonies 
of that Representation which they had 
hitherto enjoyed. He did not like to offer 
conjectures, especially to found arguments 
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upon them ; but this he would venture to 
assert, that the popular places would 
still be open to men of the description who 
had hitherto been considered the peculiar 
Representatives of the colonies. It was 
a mistake to suppose that these gentlemen, 
possessing property of the nature which 
gave them an interest in the colonies, 
could have no other means of finding their 
way into the House of Commons than 
through borough Representation. He 
could state, he thought, fifty instances in 
which they would find their way into the 
House of Commons through other chan- 
nels, If a man of character, of talents, with 
connectionsas to colonial property, to which 
he had adverted, now found his way into 
Parliament for Liverpool, Hull, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Bristol, or any other place of 
that kind, he wished to know why the peo- 
ple of those towns, because they had an 
extended Representation, should act as it 
was supposed, in so monstrous a manner, 
as to reject such men, whom they had in 
other times elected? ‘Those gentlemen 
who had been considered the Representa- 
tives of the colonial interest were not 
ashamed of showing their faces—they 
were not usually of those retired habits 
that would prevent them from presenting 
themselves at the hustings; and it was 
a mere gratuitous fancy to suppose, that 
they would feel those difficulties in getting 
into the House of Commons which ap- 
peared to haunt the mind of his noble 
friend, and the noble Duke who had 
spoken last night. But then their Lord- 
ships were told, that it was a very gross act 
of injustice to deprive Corporations of 
their right of sending Members to Parlia- 
ment. He would not now enter at length 
into any disquisition upon what were pro- 
perly the rights of those corporate bodies. 
He had stated in the course of last year, 
with respect to these rights, that they 
were in the nature of a trust. If, indeed, 
these corporate bodies possessed them as a 
right, in a legal sense, why then he did 
not feel disposed to dispute the difficulties 
which had been urged against taking them 
away. But feeling that they were in the 
nature of a trust, he thought he had a 
right to ask, why the ancient practice in 
respect to freemen’s rights of voting had 
been departed from? They had heard of 
the bribery which had taken place at Liver- 
pool, Dublin, and other places, in elec- 
tion matters; and, if he were not speak- 
ing in that House, he might say what he 
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had a personal knowledge of, as to the 
practice which was well known to be re- 
sorted to. He did not mean with regard 
to those two places which he had named ; 
but if he were walking with a friend in the 
street, and the subject of such a practice 
was entered upon inconversation, he would 
venture to say, half-a-dozen places might 
be named in which freemen received a sum 
of money for their votes. He begged to 
mention to their Lordships one of these 
cases. ‘I'here was a place where he had 
no interest of his own, which he would not 
name, and at an election there he was 
anxious to have his friend elected a Mem- 
ber—a man of great talent, of independ- 
ent character, and who had served his 
country with honour, and who had dis- 
tinguished himself in his country’s cause. 
Understanding that money would return a 
Member, he consulted a professional man 
who was acquainted with the practice 
which had been there carried on. To that 
individual he stated that one thing was 
absolutely necessary before the gentleman 
offered himself—that he must know the 
exact amount of the douceur to be given. 
Having been informed what that was, he 
then inquired whether, supposing he should 
not comply with giving the sum to the 
out-voters, they would give their votes to 
him? The answer was “not one.” He 
next asked, supposing his friend should 
appear at the hustings without complying 
with the terms, whether he would have any 
chance? The reply to that question was, 
‘not the least.” Many such practices, he 
doubted not, were very familiarly known 
to their Lordships. He would, indeed, 
venture to say that similar instances were 
innumerable. Their Lordships were told, 
in general terms, of the fatal consequences 
which would follow from the adoption of 
the measure. His noble friend who had 
spoken last, had gone into the subject of 
the French Revolution—not the last revo- 
lution, of July, 1830—and had detailed 
some of the horrors of it, which he had at- 
tributed to the policy of Neckar. But what 
was the real fact? Those who attributed 
to him that Revolution, misinterpreted the 
history of France, and overlooked the 
events which preceded that tremendous 
convulsion. If their Lordships consulted 
the history of that period—if they ex- 
amined into the causes which had operated-- 
the events were easily traced. What were 
the causes which led to those fearful events? 
They were to be traced to a corrupt Court 
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—a degraded nobility—a degraded no- 
bility that insisted upon their exclusive pri- 
vileges over, he might say, an enslaved 
people. The history of France showed, 
from the earliest period of the grievances 
of the people, down to the latest time, a 
perpetual struggle carried on between the 
people and the government. It was ne- 
cessary to look to the causes, and not to 
the effects, when speaking on this subject. 
If history were taken as a guide—if the 
experience of past ages were to be attend- 
ed to—the events which had occurred in 
a neighbouring country would afford 
beacons to light their Lordships in the 
path which they ought to pursue. With 
permission of the House he would 
now proceed to speak upon a subject 
which was unpleasant to him—he meant 
himself. If their Lordships had done him 
the honour to recollect what he had 
stated on a former occasion on the sub- 
ject, they would be in possession of his 
sentiments; and they would also, he 
flattered himself, believe that he had not 
adopted his present course without having 
deeply considered the grounds upon which 
he acted, and without feeling that he was 
fully justified in such acourse. In taking 
that course, however, he could not pre- 
sume to say, as some of his friends had 
done on another occasion, that he had 
made great sacrifices of personal interest 
or of political power, but this he could 
state, that he had made a sacrifice of 
many preconceived opinions, of many 
early predilections, and of many long- 
cherished notions. He would not have 
made such sacrifices as these, as their 
Lordships would readily believe, if be had 
not been supported by the consciousness 
of the sincerity of his intentions, and had 
not he had a conviction of the necessity 
of such a measure; upon the faith of which 
opinions he threw himself upon the House 
and the public, declaring that he would 
sacrifice every personal interest to that 
which was paramount to all feeling— 
namely, the interest and well-being of the 
country which he loved, 

The Earl of Haddington rejoiced that 
he had been preceded by his noble friend, 
to whom he gave full credit for the prin- 
ciples by which he professed to have been 
guided in the change of opinion he had 
undergone; and their Lordships would 
believe him when he said, that he was 
equally free from any other bias or motive 
for the course he should pursue, opposed 
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as it was to that of his noble friend, than 
an anxious desire to maintain the un- 
abated welfare and prosperity of the coun- 
try. His noble friend had entered into a 
history of the excitement which now pre- 
vailed in the country upon the subject of 
Reform, and had endeavoured to explain 
its progressive growth. The fact, however, 
was, that this feelmg had not been pro- 
gressive, that it had only exhibited itself 
on particular emergencies and by sudden 
starts, and that it was now mainly to be 
ascribed to the events which had taken 
place upon the Continent, and to the im- 
prudent encouragement it had received 
from his Majesty’s Government. The 
noble Viscount, said that all men now 
bore testimony to the importance and ne- 
cessity of Reform, and that all now ex- 
pressed themselves Reformers. To a cer- 
tain extent that was true. Many who 
hitherto opposed all Reform were now 
friendly to such a measure ; but the Re- 
form, and the only Reformin which they 
could acquiesce, must be a Reform founded 
upon the known principles of the Con- 
stitution. This was no new ground taken 
up by him, nor was it ground taken up in 
that debate for the first time. But upon 
the general theoretical principles of Re- 
form he and all those who would vote with 
him on the present occasion adhered 
strictly to their former opinions. He was 
now as much disposed as ever to contend, 
and his noble friend, unless he relin- 
quished every opinion he had formerly 
maintained, must admit, that any change 
of the institutions of this country, founded 
upon general theoretic principles, would be 
pregnant with danger. His noble friend 
said, that the Revolution of 1688, the 
Union with Scotland, and subsequently 
the Union with Ireland, were facts which 
went to prove the power of the Constitu- 
tion of the country to adapt itself to cir- 
cumstances. But it might be observed, 
that all these changes were founded upon 
the principles of the Constitution. A noble 
friend of his (Viscount Melbourne) last 
night quoted a passage from the writings 
of Bacon, to show that the object ought to 
be to secure as much of permanence as 
possible in institutions founded upon 
popular consent; and he then proceeded 
to contend, that permanency in our pre- 
sent institutions was impossible, because 
the popular consent failed. But his 
noble friend did not prove, that it was ne- 
cessary to make this particular change. 
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The noble Lord asserted that Birmingham 
had grown greatly in wealth and import- 
ance, and that it was therefore necessary 
to give Representatives to Birmingham. 
This he believed to be true. But when 
the noble Lord added that this was the whole 
question, he denied that it was so. For 
the noble Lord himself said further, that 
the whole country having grown in wealth 
and intelligence, it was therefore necessary 
to new-model the whole Representation. 
This proposition he denied. Could it be 
contended, that because great masses of 
wealth and population had been accumu- 
lated in particular places, that it was ne- 
cessary to introduce a Bill, founded upon 
the principle of disfranchisement? But 
disfranchisement was the principle of this 
Bill. 
ment, and then the grant of new rights 
followed. Was it necessary, because Bir- 
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The Bill began with disfranchise- 


mingham had become a great town, to. 
new-model the whole Representation of | 


the county of Warwick? Was it neces- 
sary on this account to trample upon” the 
chartered rights of the freemen through- 
out England? His noble friend, whose 
health he rejoiced to find had permitted 
him to come there to defend the institu- 
tions of the country—and he sincerely 
wished that the state of his health would 
allow him to take a more frequent part 
in their deliberations, and that share to 
which his talents so well entitled him in 
the management of public affairs—the 
noble Earl (Harrowby) had said in his 


admirable speech, and justly said, that | 


population was the only principle of the 
Bill. His noble friend who spoke last 
said, on the contrary, that the Bill pro- 
ceeded upon other principles than that of 
population. This he doubted, or at least 
he would say, that if the Ministers had 
taken other principles as their guide they 
had widely departed from them. He 
found that additional Members were given 
to counties which did not pay assessed 
taxes equal in amount to other counties 
to which the same advantage was not 
given. He found also, that some of the 
boroughs which were inserted in schedule 
A paid a greater amount of assessed 
taxes than others which were in schedule 
B. If this were so, what, he begged leave 
to ask, became of property as a principle 
of the Bill? Ifa ‘population of 4,000 
entitled a place to two Members, and a 
population of 2,000 to one Member, there 
would not long be wanting persons to 
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tell them, that a place of 150,000 in- 
habitants ought to have more than two 
Members, and a place of 10,000 inhabit- 
ants more than one. He was told that 
this principle was making very rapid pro- 
gress among the philosophic inquirers of 
Birmingham and elsewhere, and it was 
evidently a principle which could only be 
satisfied by the division of the country 
into electoral districts. | His noble friend 
had said, that the noble Earl (Harrowby) 
had accused the Ministers of adopting 
the pure abstract theory of population. 
The noble Earl had not said so. He said, 
that they took the number of the people 
as a basis, and warned them that others 
would adopt the pure abstract theory of 
population, and insist upon having that 
principle fully acted upon. He held in 
his hand a very able performance, an 
article of the North American Review, 
published here in the shape of a pamphlet, 
and entitled “ The Prospect of Reform in 
Europe.” The writer was, of course, im- 
bued with the principles natural to an 
American citizen, which he enforced with 
considerable talent. He looked on at 
what is passing in this country with sur- 
prise, but at the same time with hope— 
he reasoned learnedly on the operation of 
the principle of numbers, as exemplified 
in this Bill. He asked—‘ What is the 
‘ plan of Reform in Parliament? It ap- 
‘ pears to us that it is what it has been de- 
‘clared to be by the most eminent of 
‘ those who have opposed it in Parliament 
‘ —a revolution—1 great change, carrying 
within itself a pledge of further change. 
It has been said of revolutions, that 
they do not go backward. It may with 
equal truth be said, that they do not 
stand still till the goal is reached. The 
footmarks not only point forward, but 
they run on to the extremity of the prin- 
ciple.—Again he said, ‘ Observe, it is 
not now a question whether the present 
system of Representation does not work 
as well as our system, or as any system ; 
but whether a great change in the pre- 
sent system, called Reform—which be- 
gins by wholly disfranchising sixty bo- 
roughs, because their population is under 
2,000, and deprives of half their fran- 
chise forty-seven boroughs more, whose 
‘population is under 4,000—can stop 
‘there? What reason can be given to 
‘satisfy the inhabitants of some of the 
‘ populous towns, having no Representa- 
‘tion at all,and to whom it is not pro- 
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‘ posed to give any? As to the present 
system the answer is ready. The Bri- 
tish Constitution does not propose a 
geographical Representation ; it finds cer- 
tain boroughs, some large and some 
small, possessed of the right of sending 
a Member to Parliament, for a long 
period of years, some of them from time 
immemorial; the system, in practice, 
operates well, and it does not profess to 
be founded on the Rule of Three. But 
now come the Reformers; they say it 
does not work well, that the House of 
Commons has lost the respect of the 
people; that it is an abuse which cannot 
be longer borne, that boroughs of less 
than 2,000 Members should send Repre- 
sentatives, although they may have done 
it by prescription, as old as any title in 
the kingdom; and that it is an equal 
abuse, that boroughs of between 2,000 
and 4,000 should send more than one 
Member. Weil, then, cannot all the 
unrepresented towns in the kingdom, 
whose population exceeds 2,000, say, 
that if you discard tradition, and go upon 
reasonableness and fitness, our right is as 
good as that of the represented bo- 
roughs? Surely they can and will. So 
too as to the counties. It will appear on 
the reformed plan, that counties differ- 
ing widely in population, possess the 
same share of power in constituting the 
House of Commons. Will this be en- 
dured in a system which disfranchises 
sixty boroughs for no other reason than 
that their population is smaller than the 
others? Those who suffer by the im- 
perfect application of the rule-of-three 
system—that is, the majority of the 
people—will clamour to have it carried 
through; and they will have reason and 
common sense on their side. Mr. Can- 
ning and the Anti-reformists could answer 
them; but Lord John Russell cannot. 
The vice of the present system is, that 
it is the rule-of-three plan, with a blun- 
der in working the question. The question 
is, if the borough A has 4,000 inhabitants, 
and sends two Members, how many Mem- 
‘ bers shall the borough B send, which has 
‘10,000? Tord John Russell works the 
‘ question thus :—as 4,000 is to 2, so is 
‘10,000 to2. But itis not; as 4,000 is to 
‘ 2,so is 10,000 to 5’. This able writer 
afterwards acknowledges, as he well might, 
that his country derived the spirit of her 
free institutions from the parent land; 
and, confident in the superiority of the 
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American Constitution, and anxious to 
pay the debt of American gratitude to 
England, is full of hope as to the work- 
ings of this plan of Reform; and looking 
to our political regeneration, he thus ex- 
claims :—‘ We shall more than return the 
‘inheritance which our fathers brought 
‘over with them; and, like the Roman 
‘ daughter, we shall give back the tide 
‘of life to the frame of our political 
‘ parent”. The Americans, however, with 
other people, were astonished at our pro- 
ceedings; they looked with amazement at 
the course pursued by England. They 
said to each other, “‘ Here is the country 
that the world has been looking at with 
wonder and admiration for centuries; a 
country which, with a small population 
and a limited territory, has risen to a 
height of greatness unsurpassed by es 
other—which has gone through, wit 

power and success, a contest of a severity 
unexampled in the history of mankind— 
a country which boasted itself as the 
rallying point for all the free and liberal 
of the earth. What is its people aspiring 
to? With what are they discontented, 
that they toss to the winds the institutions 
which have given them so much fortune 
and so much power, and launch them- 
selves on the wide ocean of expectation, 
looking to untried theories as a means of 
amending that system which experience 
should have taught them does not require 
any amendment?’ But as to the disfran- 
chising part of the measure, all he wanted 
to know was, why all the freemen of Eng- 
land were to be disfranchised ? His noble 
friend said, that many of the corporations 
were corrupt, but it was equally true that 
some of them were not so. He once Re- 
presented a borough which was as honest 
as any place in the world could be; he 
meant the city of Rochester. But if some 
of the boroughs were corrupt, why not 
apply a remedy by letting in other voters? 
It was very easy; they might have ten- 
pounded them as much as they liked, but 
not displaced them for other men in no 
respect better than themselves. They 
displaced the freemen, but whom did they 
put in their place? The men who paid 
3s. 6d. or 3s. 10d. per week for their 
lodging. He asked if these persons were 
not as much liable to bribery as the existing 
class of freemen? There were some 
places where the occupation of a residence 
of less than 10/, a-year made persons be 
looked upon as paupers; and during the 
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the present Session there was a bill in 
Parliament which exempted from the pay- 
ment of poor-rates all persons so situated. 
There were now, it was said, a great num- 
ber of electors who could be easily bribed, 
and to this class of voters was to be added 
all the other, those 10/. voters to whom 
the Bill would give the franchise. Then 
they violated all the principles of justice by 
depriving the children of freemen of their 
corporate rights. What had the present 
generation of freemen done, that their 
children should be deprived of their rights? 
What had the ten-pounders done, that 
they should be preferred to the five- 
pounders? He objected altogether to 
the principle of disfranchisement. If the 
freemen were corrupt, a remedy for this 
might have been found without any viola- 
tion of right. This was a very serious 
thing. He had never maintained that 
political trusts were to be considered the 
same as private property. Those who did 
so, attempted, in his opinion, to maintain 
an ultra opinion and an untenable position. 
But the political trust being mixed with 
political rights, which gave value to social 
position, and in many cases added value 
to property with political rights which 
could be maintained in a Court of Law, 
it followed, that in withdrawing the trust 
they committed an unnecessary violation of 
legal rights, This doctrine was laid down 
in another place by a right hon. Baronet 
(Sir R. Peel), and he remembered having 
been much struck by his argument upon 
this part of the subject. This principle of 
confiscation, combined with that of uni- 
formity of the franchise, another of the 
pernicious principles of the Bill, was de- 
cidedly objectionable; it had no insepar- 
rable connection with the disfranchise- 
ment of nomination boroughs, or the gift 
of Representation to large towns; and he 
ventured to say, that ifthe noble Earl had 
brought forward a measure comprehending 
the two latter objects only it would not 
have experienced so determined a resist- 
ance. Those who opposed this measure 
were twitted with not bringing forward 
any specific measure of Reform. Why it 
was not their business to bring forward any 
measure of this nature. A noble friend of 
his had said, that he never before took part 
in any discussion of the question of Par- 
liamentary Reform, but that he thought 
it a great advantage that the question had 
been brought forward by Government. 
‘That might suit those who were favourable 
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to Reform, but he and his friends were not 
among those who clamoured for Reform. 
They were content to remain as they were. 
He wished they could remain as they were, 
but he knew they could not. And he felt 
that he should be acting the part of a bad 
and unpatriotic citizen if he were to fight 
upon such a subject an useless and there- 
fore mischievous battle. He could not but 
advert to the speech of Mr. Canning upon 
this subject when he thought he was about 
to depart for India, and when it was 
supposed that he was addressing the House 
of Commons for the last time—a speech 
disti) ruished alike for eloquence and mo- 
deration. At the close of this speech his 
late right hon. friend paid a just compli- 
ment to the noble Lord, the author of this 
Bill. He said, that it would be the glory 
of the noble Lord to have brought forward 
this subject and to have fought this battle, 
and his to have resisted it to the last. He 
was not now bringing forward the name of 
his right hon. friend for the purpose of 
saying what his opinion would now have 
been upon this subject. He had no right 
to do so, and thus to seek shelter under 
the well-merited reputation of his right 
hon. friend for the blunders into which 
he might have fallen. It was also impos- 
sible to say how much the very fact: of 
his being alive might have changed the 
situation of the country. ‘‘ Ah! my Lords,” 
pursued the noble Earl, ‘this leads to 
melancholy reflections.” But another 
Statesman, three years afterwards—a man 
eminent for wisdom and ability—expressed 
the same opinions which had always been 
entertained by his right hon. friend. An- 
other right hon. friend of his had voted in 
February 1830, for the extension of the 
franchise to Birmingham, Leeds, and Man- 
chester, and having stated other reasons 
which had induced him to adopt that 
course, finished by saying, that he did so to 
resist Parliamentary Reform. He said, ‘ as 
‘to amore extensive Parliamentary Reform 
‘—a measure founded upon the principle 
‘ of a general revision, reconstruction, and 
‘remodelling of our present Constitution 
‘to such a general revision, and change 
‘of our Constitution he (Mr. Huskisson) 
‘had bzen always opposed ; and while he 
‘had a seat in that House, he should give 
‘it his most decided opposition. He 
‘conceived, that if such an extensive Re- 
‘form were effected, they might go on for 
‘two or three Sessions in good and easy 
‘times, and such a Reformed Parliament 
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‘might adapt itself to our mode of go- 
‘vernment, and the ordinary concerns of 
‘the country; but if such an extensive 
‘ change were effected in the Constitution 
‘of Parliament, sure he was, that when- 
‘ever an occasion arose of great popular 
‘excitement or reaction, the consequence 
‘would be, a total subversion of our Con- 
‘stitution, followed by complete confusion 
‘and anarchy, terminating first in the ty- 
‘ranny of a fierce democracy, and then 
‘in that of a military despotism, these 
“two great calamities maintaining that na- 
‘tural order of succession which they have 
‘been always hitherto seen toobserve. He 
‘ was, therefore, opposed to such an exten- 
‘sive change and revision of our repre- 
‘sentative system. It might be easy to 
‘raise objections to the boroughs, and by 
‘separating the representative system 
‘into its various constituent parts, to point 
‘out evils and abuses in several of them; 
‘but it was a waste of time, and a perver- 
‘sion of common sense, to look at it in 
‘that way. He would take it as a whole, 
‘ and, regarding our present system as one 
‘aggregate, he was opposed to any ma- 
‘terial change init. It might be easy to 
‘take to pieces all the parts of such a 
‘complicated system, but he doubted that 
‘it would be equally possible for human 
‘ skill to unite its component parts again ; 
‘and it appeared to him still more doubt- 
‘ful, even if put together again, that it 
‘ would ever work as well for the country 
‘asithadhithertodone.* These were the 
sentiments of that eminent person, Mr. 
Huskisson. He adverted to these prin- 
ciples, and all that was passing around 
him made him regret the fatal delusion 
which deprived them of their proper 
authority. They heard much of the ne- 
cessity of the change, but nothing of the 
fixed resting-place. The noble Lord had 
said, that it was necessary to go much fur- 
ther in order to find a resting-place. But 
of all the delusions ever practised by sin- 
cere and able men upon themselves, that 
was certainly the greatest which induced 
them to produce the present Bill as a 
final resting place. Instead of a rest- 
ing-place, it almost seemed to him that 
in this Bill the noble Earl and his noble 
friend had discovered the principle of per- 
petual motion, and he was ready to ex- 
pect an application to his noble friends 
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on the part of the Board of Longitude. 
If a public extension of the suffrage were 
claimed, he was ataloss to know what 
answer would be given. Mr. Canning 
could have answered this demand; Lord 
John Russell could not. But if it were 
possible that the Bill could be considered 
as a final resting-place, the noble Lords 
opposite had taken care, by means of the 
ten-pounders, to provide a means to pro- 
pel it further; and in the end it would be 
found that the Bill consigned all the glories 
of this country, its wealth, its greatness, 
and its prosperity, to Annual Parliaments, 
Universal Suffrage, and Vote by Ballot. 
His understanding was so framed that he 
could not see principles established with- 
out believing that, sooner or later they 
would work out their proper end. And it 
was for this reason that he opposed the Bill. 
The noble Earl had been accused, and he 
thought unjustly, with not bringing for- 
ward some small plan of Reform. The 
noble Earl could never bring forward a 
small plan of Reform. The noble Duke 
—and in saying this he did not mean to 
find fault with him for not doing so—might 
have afforded to bring forward a small 
plan; but the noble Earl, with all his in- 
cidents about him, with the memory of 
his former life, and conduct, and opinions, 
could never without disgrace and oppro- 
brium bring forward a small plan of Re- 
form. He should never forget the im- 
pression produced in that House on the 
first presentation of the Bill. All parties 
—with, perhaps, the exception of the Radi- 
cals—all parties, Whigs, Tories, and Li- 
berals, were equally frightened. He had 
met many friends who had always, for a 
long period, supported the question of 
Reform, and they all said, that they must 
support the noble Earl; they could not 
help it, but they were afraid of the Bill. 
He warned their Lordships to reflect that 
the measure was a sudden measure, and 
that one of the most important of their 
duties was to give the country time for re- 
flection. There could be no doubt that 
the debates in the other House of Parlia- 
ment and in that House would have a 
great effect upon the public mind. He 
had no hope that they should be able to 
satisfy the Radical Reformers, although he 
certainly would wish to appease even them, 
He had no hope that they should be 
able to satisfy the Radical Reformers, but 
he hoped they might satisfy the rational 
and moderate men, who valued the Con 
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stitution of the country, and wished to 
preserve it. The noble Lord, the Secre- 
tary for the Home Department, had ad- 
vised them not to imitate the example of 
those who, by delay, rendered measures, in 
themselves safe and salutary, dangerous 
and pernicious. There was no one of the 
vices and follies by which States were 
conducted to their ruin but what ought to 
be deprecated, and obstinacy no doubt 
was one of them. In many cases, indeed, 
obstinacy and concession combined to- 
gether. In the case of Charles Ist, the 
only one to which he would allude, the 
fall of the Monarch was less to be ascrib- 
ed to the obstinacy at first than to the 
concession afterwards. What did that 
unfortunate Monarch do? He conceded 
the power of the sword to Parliament. He 
gave the whole power of the state to the 
House of Commons, by consenting that 
Parliament should never be dissolved un- 
less by its own consent. Now this Bill 
would give the whole power of the State 
to the House of Commons—to a House of 
Commons representing the direct will of 
the people. The noble Marquis ( Lans- 
down) said, that there would be no change 
of the institutions of the country, and that 
the Bill left that House in full possession 
of all its rights and privileges. Nobody 
said that it did not. It was not that the 
rights or privileges of that House were to 
be directly assailed, but that a new and 
overwhelming power was to be created 
elsewhere, which would by and by restrict 
them. He was opposed to the whole prin- 
ciple of the Bill, but he wished, neverthe- 
less, to devise, had it been possible, some 
excuse to himself for voting on the present 
occasion so as to procure to that House 
the opportunity of entering into the de- 
tails of the Bill, But when he reflected 
upon the subject, he found that to be im- 
possible, unless upon the conditions that 
a spirit of concession should have been 
displayed on the part of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, and that a spirit of Reform 
should have been exhibited on the part of 
the Opposition in that House. He had 
unfortunately found neither. If his noble 
friend should propose to place the enfran- 
chising clauses first, and then proceed to 
disiranchise the requisite number of bo- 
roughs afterwards, he might have enter- 
tained some hopes that a salutary measure 
might have been accomplished. But how 
could he expect that the noble Earl would 
suffer them to knock on the head all the 
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principles of the Bill after what had fallen 
from him? He felt that he had not a 
right to expect this. But if it should be 
found impossible to go into Committee 
upon the measure—if the House should 
determine at once to reject the Bill—he 
hoped to God that the noble Earl would 
take no hasty determination. ll the re- 
sponsibility for whatever consequences 
might arise were upon him. The noble 
Marquis had said, that his noble friend had 
founded all his objections to this measure 
upon One or two points of detail, and that 
the true ground of that opposition was 
hostility to his Majesty’s Government. 
The noble Marquis or the noble Earl had 
no right to find that fault with him. He 
now took his part in the sacrifice of his 
feelings and inclination. He had been 
anxious to give his support, humble as it 
was, to the noble Earl. He had no sus- 
picion that the noble Earl was actuated 
by a desire to overturn the Constitution, 
but he could not bring himself to think 
that the operation of the Bill would be 
other than he had described it. He stood 
there to act upon principle, and if he 
thought, and he really did think, that the 
Bill was fraught with mischief, it was his 
business to reject it. He was not insen- 
sible to the dangers, he would say the 
imminent dangers, which threatened the 
country. THis great confidence was in the 
quiet, steady, loyal, and good-humoured 
character of the English people. He felt 
satisfied that in time, and upon consider- 
ation, the people would be grateful to the 
House of Lords for saving them from the 
evils of this measure. He had also his 
firm confidence in the superintending care 
of Providence, which would not desert 
their Lordships if they did not desert them- 
selves. 

The Earl of Radnor had listened to the 
noble Earl with attention, and yet was 
puzzled whether he was or was not a friend 
to Reform. For, says the noble Earl at 
one moment, “ I am friendly to the prin- 
ciples of the Bill;” while in the other he 
declares himself its veriest opponent. 
Now, those noble Lords who thus declared 
themselves in theory friends to the prin- 
ciple of Reform, while they in practice 
proved themselves to be its enemies by 
their opposition to the present Bill, placed 
the supporters of the Bill in an awkward 
situation. For when they, after stating 
their plan, called upon their opponents, if 
they did not approve of it, to come forward 
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with some scheme of their own, they were 
invariably twitted with “ Why should we ? 
It is not our business. It does not follow 
that, because we do not approve of your 
plans, that therefore we should announce 
one of our own. We do not want Re- 
form.” This may be all very true; but it 
came, he thought, with a very ill grace, 
and rather inconsistently, from those who, 
like the noble Earl, say they admit the 
principle, but object to the particular 
practical application of it. They who, 
like the noble Duke, denied the necessity 
of any Reform whatever, might use such 
language, but it struck him as rather pre- 
posterous when it came from the alleged 
advocates of the principle of Reforin. 
From the noble Earl such objections, in 
particular, were inconsistent, for says he, 
‘‘T admit the necessity of Reform—I 
approve of the principle of your Bill—but 
I object to your details. You ought not 
to have begun with your schedule A. 
Disfranchisement is a wrong beginning.” 
Now if the noble Earl would rather 
that schedule B or C should take pre- 
cedence of schedule A, and that his new 
alphabet arrangement being adopted, he 
would consent to the second reading, it 
was rather too much that he should range 
himself by his vote among the enemies of 
every species of Reform whatever, and 
thus mar a measure of the principle of 
which he was an approver. The noble 
Earl said the Bill was alarming, and that 
when the wheels were fixed on the carriage, 
away it would go down the hill into Uni- 
versal Suffrage, Annual Parliaments, and 
Vote by Ballot. But the noble Earl, who 
was now on the top of the hill, would 
himself put wheels on the carriage, and 
he, therefore, would go down too, though 
he might not go down quite so fast; but, 
in fact, it would come to the same thing; 
and whether the noble Earl, or any other 
noble Earl, put on the wheels, the danger 
must, according to the noble Earl, be 
equally alarming. It was to him incon- 
ceivable how any noble Lord could vote 
against the second reading, and yet be in 
favour of Reform. The debate which had 
taken place had been altogether a debate 
for the Committee. With the exception 
of two speeches, all the speeches which 
had been made related to the details of 
the Bill; and all the objections which had 
been stated might be obviated perhaps in 
the Committee. And yet all admitted 
themselves friendly to the principle of 
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Reform; and that, too, while they were 
declaring themselves the opponents of a 
measure which merely went to carry that 
principle into effect. But the country 
would see through such flimsy pretexts. 
It would see into the motives of those who 
expressed such horror with the clauses 
which were to put an end to the monstrous 
system of nomineeship. The people would 
appreciate the worth and disinterestedness 
of the advice to Ministers not to take 
“hasty steps” should the Bill be unfor- 
tunately defeated. The people knew 
that they were entitled to more than a 
virtual system of Representation, and that 
the present mockery of Representation con- 
sisting of nomineeship and close boroughs 
was an insult to their moral sense and 
sagacity ; and they would not be deluded 
by the senseless cry of ‘I am friendly to 
the principle of Reform, but I cannot 
approve of the plan of Ministers.” And 
here he was reminded of the strange de- 
clarations of a noble Earl (Earl Dudley) 
who had that evening addressed their 
Lordships. ‘I have never, I confess,” 
said that noble Earl, “‘ read the Bill. Tam 
wholly ignorant of its provisions, but”— 
there was always a ‘ but’ sure to follow— 
‘though Tam not opposed to the principle 
of Reform, I will vote against the present 
Bill.” And this was the sum and substance 
of his logical and most consistent oration, 
and this indeed was the sum and substance 
of all the speeches which had been delivered 
in the course of the debate against the 
Bill, excepting that of the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Wellington) opposite. That 
noble Duke still declared himself opposed 
to all Reform, and maintained that his 
being expelled from office had no con- 
nexion with his declaration against any 
change in our representative system. 
But the noble Duke was in error: all the 
excitement which occasioned the breaking 
up of his Administration was produced by 
his own declaration against Reform. Still 
the noble Duke was consistent, and in pro- 
portion as he was so, were those who pro- 
fessed themselves friendly to the principle 
of Reform while they expressed their de- 
termination to vote against the present 
measure, grossly inconsistent. He ap- 
pealed to the noble Duke himself on this 
point. But says another noble Earl (Mans- 
field) why should not Ministers wait till 
the present excitement for Reform has 
abated ?—wait for a couple of years, and 
then you will be able to discuss the ques- 
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tion with due and calm deliberation. 
Agreed; but what would the public be 
doing all this time of repose? Would it 
be content to await this halcyon season of 
calmness and non-excitement? Say, would 
not the delay add to the intensity, and, 
what was of more moment, to the ir- 
resistibleness of the demand for Reform ? 
But did the noble Lord who recommended 
them to wait for two years, until what he 
called the excitement of the public mind 
on this subject should abate, flatter him- 
self that any such result would follow the 
adoption of such a course of proceeding ? 
The truth was, that the necessity of some 
Reform was acknowledged on all hands. 
All the petitions, he believed, that had been 
presented —as well those which were 
against, as those which were for the present 
Bill—were in favour of Reform, with the 
exception, perhaps of the petition which 
the noble Baron (Wharncliffe) had _pre- 
sented that evening from the City of 
London, and which he said he would read, 
but which he had not read to the House. 
The petitions which had been presented in 
such numbers to that and to the other 
House of Parliament praying for Reform, 
afforded an unquestionable proof of the 
universality of the feeling which prevailed 
throughout the country in favour of that 
measure. Did the noble Lord opposite 
hope to put an end to the agitation, of the 
existence of which he complained, in the 
country on this subject, by hanging up 
this Bill for two years, or why did he re- 
commend such a course if he did not think 
that at the end of that time some Re- 
form should be conceded? Now the 
present appeared to him the fit time for 
granting Reform, and the present measure 

would alone, he was convinced, satisfy 

the just expectations of the country. The 
noble Lord had argued against the neces- 

sity of Reform, on the old ground that the 

House of Commons had worked well. 

Now, the universal feeling of the country 

was, that the present system of the House 

of Commons had not worked well; and 

he was only astonished how noble Lords 

could maintain that it had done so. It 

had been said by more than one noble 

Lord in the course of this discussion, that, 

in point of fact, the government of the 

country was to be found in the House of 
Commons. It was generally admitted 

that the happiness of a people depended 

upon the goodness of their government. 
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would contend that this country was in 
a very happy state at present, and that 
all orders and classes of men in it were in 
a very satisfactory contented condition. 
Now if that were the case, and if this 
country was not in a happy state, it had 
not had hitherto a good Government, and 
consequently the House of Commons had 
not worked well. But the noble Lord said, 
that matters might have been much worse 
under a different system; and he in- 
stanced particularly the case of the French 
war. Popular governments, argued the 
noble Lord, were always prone to war—the 
last war was a popular war ; and it would 
not have been less so if they had had a 
popular House of Commons. Such was 
the argument of the noble Lord ; and it 
was possible that it might have been so; but 
it was also very possible that it might have 
been otherwise. That argument brought 
to his mind a passage in a very clever 
and able book, which he had been reading 
—he alluded to “ Butler’s Analogy of 
Natural and Revealed Religion.” In that 
book it was truly stated, that all events 
depended upon such a multiplicity of 
causes, and the connexion between causes 
and events was so completely beyond human 
capacity to fathom or discover, that it was 
impossible to state what event might-not 
alter any one result that might be expected 
from a chain of causes. Now it was his 
conviction that if the House of Commons 
had been more popularly chosen, it would 
not have been so prone to go to war as it 
was in 1793. He was old enough to 
remember what was the feeling of the 
country at that period. The feeling of the 
country at that time in favour of the war 
was not a spontaneous feeling—it was one 
that had been excited by books and pam- 
phlets, and if the House of Commons had 
then been more freely chosen, and if it 
had represented fairly the wishes and 
feelings of the people, there was great 
reason to think that the disposition of the 
people at that period would not have been 
so much in favour of the war. The result 
of what was then done by the House of 
Commons had been a long and ruinous 
war, which had been much more expensive 
and much less satisfactory than it ought 
to have been. In short the system had 
not worked well. The noble Baron who 
moved the Amendment spoke of the dangers 
of the country, and of the danger especially 
of having the law of primogeniture re- 





e did not imagine that the noble Lord 





pealed, and an hereditary peerage extin- 
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guished. All the difficulties and dangers, 
however, of which the noble Baron had 
spoken, had not originated with Reform, 
and Reform was not in justice to be 
saddled with them. On the contrary, he 
would contend, that the existence of such 
dangers, wasin agreat degreeattributableto 
the want of Reform. The noble Lord, and 
other noble Lords who had spoken on that 
side of the question, had referred to the olden 
time—had said that these things had gone 
on formerly, and had asked why they could 
not continue to go on now. Why, in the 
first place every thing around them was in 
a continual state of change—in fact they 
lived in a world of change. He did not 
deny that man was the creature of habit, 
and he might dislike change as much as 
any one. Indeed, all his feelings were 
against change, and he was, perhaps, more 
a man of habit than any other individual 
in that House. Change might be a griev- 
ance; but it was to be weighed against a 
still greater grievance, and when therefore 
a greater grievance arose, where was the 
prudent or the wise man that would hesi- 
tate to go to change for the remedy? 
They were themselves changing every day. 
He would ask any noble Lord whether 
there was any, he would not say public 
but even any private matter, with regard 
to which he had not changed his opinion 


at different periods. It would be folly for | 
|the country should change with the in- 


them, as they advanced in life, not to benefit 
by experience, by knowledge, and by the 
opinions of others. If they did not do so, 
they would continue always the same 
foolish creatures that they were when they 
were babies. As change was therefore 
every day in progress—as improvements 
were every day increasing—it was abso- 
lutely necessary to change the institutions 
of the country, so as to meet the altered 
wants, and to supply the necessities of 
society. To contend against change was 
to contend against the great necessary 
principle of existence. It was true 
that the institutions of the country had 
been changed; but the misfortune was, 
that they had been changed the wrong 
way. While the people of this country 
became more enlightened, and called for 
more liberal institutions, and became more 
entitled to them, their institutions were 
changed in precisely the opposite direc- 
tion. Close corporations and _ rotten 
boroughs went on increasing in closeness, 
in rottenness, and in corruption. He was 
himself the proprietor of a close borough 
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—the borough of Downton. That was an 
old and ancient borough, and the place 
was still shown there where it was said 
that the Wittenagemote was once as- 
sembled. Thejright of voting there was 
by burgage tenure, and there were not 
less than 100 freeholders of that descrip- 
tion there 500 or 600 years ago. Now 
100 householders was a fair constituency 
for it at that period—a very large one 
indeed when it was considered that under 
the present Bill it would not have a greater 
constituency than 300 householders. What 
was the constituency of that borough at 
this moment? He was the constituency. 
He was the proprietor of ninety-nine out 
of the 100 tenures that conferred the right 
of voting there, and one of the properties 
that gave a vote was in the middle of a 
watercourse. That was an instance of the 
change which had been going on in 
boroughs towards increased closeness and 
corruption. Within his own memory, he 
recollected sharp contests for that borough, 
and Committees of the House of Commons 
sitting upon petitions against the return of 
the Members elected for it. At this 
moment he (Lord Radnor) was not only 
the sole constituency of that borough, but 
he was its returning officer. He mentioned 
these circumstances to show that those 
thing's became close by degrees, and that 
it was necessary that the institutions of 


crease of the knowledge of mankind. But 
the fact was, that if there had been any 
change it had been all the other way. 
But it was said, that we were now about 
to take a too desperate step; he would 


| admit that it was a very long one; but the 


misfortune was, that we had gone on in 
the old course too far, without granting 
a little and a little at a time, as ought to 
have been done; and now, when they 
wanted to make up for lost time, they 
found that it must be by a long jump. 
But it was said that the Radicals wanted 
even more than this Bill gave. He-did 
not believe that that was the case. Mr. 
Hunt, indeed, said that he was not satis- 
fied; but the Radicals, on the contrary, 
said that they would be satisfied with the 
Bill. He would not say that, if it should 
be found that the Bill did not act well, 
further improvements would not be asked 
for; but which of their Lordships on 
finding that a measure wanted improve- 
ment, would be foolish enough to refuse 
it? Surely no one—and, therefore, in 
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thissense they might all be called Radicals. 
The question of Reform was not so modern 
a question as some supposed. In the year 
1747, on the occasion of a motion in the 
House of Commons, upwards of 100 
Members voted in favour of Annual Par- 
liaments. But the noble Duke had said, 
that it was owing to the French Revolution 
of last year, He was sure that the noble 
Duke could not mean to say that that 
Revolution had produced this feeling: it 
might, indeed, have ‘been drawn out by 
that occurrence, but it was well known to 
have existed before. In the year 1819 
a million of persons had signed petitions 
in favour of Reform ; and, indeed, if they 
wanted to lose sight of the time when 
Reform was agitated, they must go back 
to forty or fifty years ago? And why, 
according to some noble Lords, should 
we not remain as we were forty or fifty 
years ago? But those noble Lords ap- 
peared to forget that it was contrary to 
the nature of things that one point should 
stand still while all others were progressing 
onwards; and the answer that he should 
like to give those noble Lords would 
be, to take them to the Gloucester Coffee- 
house, about eight o’clock in the evening, 
and there let them see the six or seven 
mails that were ready to start for thecountry. 
By means of those mails, not only letters 
but the newspapers of the day were distri- 
buted in the course of ten hours over every 
town within 100 miles of the metro- 
polis. He would take Salisbury, for in- 
stance—a city that was eighty miles from 
London. He believed that it was within 
the memory of man when the post only 
arrived there three days in the week, and 
took six and thirty hours in getting there. 
Let him illustrate this position by refer- 
ring to the noble Earl who had spoken 
against the Bill. Suppose that noble Earl 
was down at his seat in Scotland, and the 
post brought him his newspaper according 
to the present rapid rate of travelling ; 
why, if the noble Earl acted up to his 
principles, he would say, “‘ Take it away! 
take it away ! and bring it to me ten days 
hence by the old mode of travelling.” 
This might appear very ridiculous, but it 
was not so ; for if they would have ancient 
customs in one thing, they must be con- 
tent to have them in others. So if the 
noble Earl was to break his leg, he ought 
to exclaim—* No, no; I will have no Mr. 
Brodie to tie up my arteries; give me the 
good old red hot cauterizing knife,” But 
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the fact was, that the march of mind, as 
it was called, had not only extended to 
science and art, but had gone on as far as 
politics. The people knew their rights, 
and were demanding the possession of 
them; and their Lordships might rely on 
it, that one of the greatest Reformers that 
ever existed was high taxation. Education 
had made a mighty difference between the 
mechanic of the present day and the 
mechanic of fifty years ago: as a proof of 
which he might state, that he had a letter 
from a Manchester operative, in answer to 
one from himself, in which he had desired 
to be made acquainted how this indivi- 
dual had procured his education. Ac- 
cording to the statement of this person, it 
appeared that though he had belonged to 
a manufactory from the time he was six- 
teen, and was then only about twenty-four, 
he had continued to attend some lectures, 
and by dint of reading had picked up some 
knowledge of vulgar arithmetic, Algebra, 
and Euclid, together with geometrical 
drawing. And he could tell their Lord- 
ships, that when Manchester operatives 
had time to procure as much knowledge 
as this, it would not doto treat them as 
they had treated the same class of persons 
forty or fifty years ago, Their Lordships 
might just as well say,“ We will not 
grow older” as attempt to prevent those 
persons obtaining possession of their 
rights. Knowledge was power ; and those 
persons were getting more and more know- 
ledge every day. {t had been a matter of 
dispute in the other House of Parliament 
whether Mr. Canning, if he had lived to 
the present time, would have been a Re- 
former; he had no personal knowledge of 
Mr. Canning; but he would venture to 
pronounce, that that right hon. Gentleman 
would have been a Reformer; and he 
founded his opinion on what fell from him 
at a dinner given to him at Liverpool. - 
probably that one when it was expected 
that he was going to the East Indies. 
Mr. Canning had then stated, as an argu- 
ment against Radical Reform, that it 
would overturn the House of Lords and 
the other institutions of the country—for, 
said he, I cannot conceive on what ground 
300 or 400 opulent individuals should op- 
pose themselves to the declared wishes of 
the country. Now it was impossible that 
any delegated Parliament could have 
better declared the wishes of the country 
than had been done by the present House 
of Commons in this instance, He there- 
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fore hoped that their Lordships would | intimidation ; but the people were unani- 
consent to the passing of the Bill; and it! mous in favour of this measure, and was 
was for these reasons that he should give | there any one of their Lordships bold 
it his own most hearty support. No House | enough to say, that he would not let his 
of Commons delegated by the people could | mind be swayed by the unanimous wishes 
have declared their wishes more fully than | of the people? He believed that danger 
the existing House of Commons had done | and calamity would follow the rejection of 
as regarded this measure, All the popu- | the Bill, and on that ground and others he 
lar elections throughout the country were | gave it his most cordial support. 

in favour of Reform, and all tended to| The Earl of Haddington said, the noble 
prove to their Lordships that they ought | Earl had not fairly represented his argu- 
to comply with the reasonable wishes of | ment. He had complained that C and D 
the people. No intimidation was used— | meaning enfranchisement, did not, as they 
with the exception of the speech quoted | ought to have done, go before A and B, or 
in the early part of the evening, he did not | before disfranchisement. 

remember one instance of any thing like| Debate adjourned. 
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